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HAVE  searched 
many  a  county  for 
areally  picturesque 
village,  and  though 
successful  in  find¬ 
ing  one  or  two  that 
come  pretty  near 
my  idea  of  per¬ 
fection,  the  best  of 
them  has  some 
great  blemish  or 
other,  either  tele¬ 
graph  posts  or  too  many  high  walls,  or 
brick  houses,  or  corrugated  zinc  barns, 


or  some  ugly  object  of  the  kind  that 
contrives  to  push  its  way  into  the  very 
best  view  you  can  discover.  But  I 
suppose  photographers  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  even  greater  nuisances  than 
they  are  at  present  if  they  carried 
dynamite  about  with  them  and  just 
blew  up  any  unsightly  object,  whilst  it 
is  certain  that  the  farmer  would  wax 
wroth  if  they  felled  any  of  his  walls. 
So  it  comes  to  this,  we  must  be  for 
ever  compromising  and  selecting,  dodg¬ 
ing  to  this  side  or  to  that,  to  make  a 
picture  which  shall  be  as  good  as  a 
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painter  could  do,  a  painter,  you  know, 
being  one  of  those  men  who  put  in 
what  they  like  and  leave  out  everything 
objectionable. 

Therefore,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
drawing  from  my  collection  of  prints  a 
few  of  village  life  and  scenery,  not  of 
one  particular  place,  but  from  far  and 
wide,  just  as  Zeuxis,  the  Athenian 
painter,  made  up  his  beautiful  maiden 
from  a  score  of  different  models,  taking 
an  eye  here,  a  foot  there,  and  so  on. 

The  initial  I  with 
which  these  Rambling 
Remarks  begin,  is  a 
doorway  at  Kirkby 
Lonsdale,  a  Yorkshire 
village  of  good  repute, 
noted,  I  may  observe 
in  passing,  for  fine 
river  scenery,  as  re¬ 
corded  by  Ruskin. 

This  little  girl  was 
not  photographed  un¬ 
awares.  I  had  taken 
a  fancy  to  the  door¬ 
way,  and  asked  the 
girl  to  go  up  as 
though  she  were 
going  to  knock,  but 
to  be  careful  not  to 
do  the  thing  actually. 

Whereupon  she  did 
the  very  thing  she 
ought  not  to  have 
done,  the  people  came 
to  the  door,  and  then 
ensued  a  long  explana- 
tion,  fortunately 
ending  satisfactorily, 
and  at  last  the  ex¬ 
posure  was  made. 

Most  children  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate 
“making-believe.” 

This  little  girl  did 
not,  and  I  remember  also  a  little  boy 
I  once  pressed  into  service  who  was 
equally  matter  of  fact.  I  got  a  long 
stick  and  tied  a  string  on  to  it  with  an 
acorn  for  bait.  When  told  to  pretend 
to  fish,  he  worried  me  with  questions 
as  to  whether  it  really  would  catch  fish, 
and  what  bait  was,  and  so  on,  until  the 
picture,  of  a  bridge  and  purling  brook, 
went  all  wrong,  and  a  plate,  as  well  as 
some  time  and  trouble,  was  completely 
thrown  away. 

Westmorland  Village. 


Talking  of  fishing  reminds  me 
of  a  pretty  village  in  Westmorland, 
little  more  than  a  hamlet  indeed,  where 
good  sport  is  to  be  had — sport  for  the 
angler,  as  well  as  for  the  sun-artist. 
Here  you  have  a  glimpse  of  the  place, 
taken  from  the  bridge,  with  the  wood¬ 
shed  of  the  sawmill  on  the  left.  It 
does  seem  a  peaceful  place  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  be  employed  in  making 
gunpowder  barrels. 

Most  photographers  when  they  reach 
a  village  in  the 
course  of  their  ram¬ 
bles  make  straight 
for  the  inn,  and  I 
have  kno wn  men 
who  professed  to 
make  a  special  study 
of  the  interiors  of 
old-fashioned  inns. 
But  since  none  of 
them  have  e  v  er 
shown  me  prints  I 
am  inclined  to  doubt 
either  their  state¬ 
ments  or  their  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

It  is  a  singular 
coincidence,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  village 
“pub”  is  almost  in¬ 
variably  close  by  the 
church, sometimes  so 
awkwardly  situated 
as  to  obscure  the 
latter,  possibly  typi¬ 
fying  the  ascendancy 
of  the  flesh. 

This  was  the  case 
with  a  fine  church  in 
East  Yorkshire.  But 
from  a  point  of  van¬ 
tage  I  focussed  over 
a  wall,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  took  cer¬ 
tain  liberties  with  the  print  to  give  it 
the  appearance  it  now  has.  This 
suggests  a  way  in  which  prints  may 
be  occasionally  parcelled  out  to  give 
them  more  of  the  sketcher’s  rough 
and  ready  style. 

Whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  of 
churches,  I  may  as  well  show  you  the 
Verger  of  an  old  north-country  church 
in  an  out-of-the-way  place.  There  is 
a  good  story  told,  not  in  connection 
with  this  particular  verger  and  church, 
but  of  another  in  the  same  district. 
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One  Sunday  morning,  when  the  congre¬ 
gation  had  duly  assembled,  the  verger, 
who  was  also  clerk,  and  probably  bore 
several  other  offices  on  his  shoulders, 
announced  from  the  pulpit  “There’ll 
be  nae  service  in  this  church  for  a 
matter  of  four  weeks,  for’t  parson’s 
hen  is  sitting  in’t  pulpit.” 

One  of  my  rural  rambles  took  me 
one  day  to  a  pretty  village  in  the 
limestone  country  of  North  Yorkshire, 
a  district  of  green  fields  and  white 
rock  cliffs.  I  had  some  idea  of  photo¬ 
graphing  a  wild  moor¬ 
land  scene  with  the 
figure  of  an  old  man, 
hoary  with  age,  if  I 
could  obtain  one  suit¬ 
able  in  appearance. 

I  asked  a  boy  if  he 
knew  any  old  men. 

“Yes,”  he  replied 
promptly,  “there’s 
Peter  Rogers.” 

“  Well, 
what  about 
Peter,  can 
he  walk  a 
mile  to  the 
top  of  yon¬ 
der  moor?” 

“No,  he 
can  scare- 
ly  go  a 
step,  and 
he  cries 
and  says 
his  head 
is  too  heavy  for  his  body.” 

“Well,  I  don’t  want  silly  old  men. 
Can  you  tell  me  of  anybody  else?  ” 

“Ay,  there’s  my  gronfeyther;  he 
can  walk  with  two  sticks.” 

But  when  I  saw  “gronfeyther”  in 
the  distance  I  thought  he  would  be  a 
very  long  time  in  walking  to  the  moor, 
even  if  he  got  there  at  all;  so  the  idea 
of  an  aged  man  had  to  be  given  up 
and  something  else  tried  instead — 
something  with  children,  who,  as  it 
happened,  could  not  keep  still;  and 
since  the  wind  was  blowing  a  stiff 
breeze,  trees  and  grass  and  other 
objects  could  not  keep  still  either,  and 
the  photographs  of  that  day  were  by  no 
means  of  a  brilliant  order. 

But  some  of  the  models  I  had  served 
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me  well.  I  remember  in  particular 
two  little  girls,  who  are  to  be  seen  in 
the  next  illustration,  together  with  my 
wife,  who  is  also  a  good  model  when 
she  will  condescend  to  dress  up.  But 
about  those  two  young  lasses.  I  went 
out  with  them  several  times,  but  just 
when  they  had  got  well  into  the  swing 
of  the  work,  their  parents,  who  lived 
next  door  to  each  other,  quarrelled  so 
hotly  that  the  landlord  gave  them  both 
notice  to  quit,  so  that  my  little  friends 
had  to  leave  the  district  and  I  saw 
them  no  more. 

N  early  every  photographer, 
at  one  time  or  another  in  his 
career,  is  attracted  by  the  life 
and  character  of  the  fair¬ 
ground,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the 
noise  and  bustle  and 
novelty  of  the  shows, 
the  toy  booths,  the 
cocoanut  pitches  and 
the  Aunt 
Sallies  have 
a  great  fas¬ 
cination  and 
glamour  a- 
roundthem. 
The  trouble 
lies  in  mani¬ 
pulating  the 
camera  in 
the  midst  of 
such  a  crowd. 
One  wants  stilts, 
or  a  pair  of  steps 
and  someone  to 
keep  the  children 
from  gathering 
round.  I  believe 
I  have  only  made 
three  snap¬ 
shots  at  a  fair,  and  this  one  is  the  best 
of  them.  But  those  whose  tastes  are 
for  this  sort  of  thing  may  find  good 
material  in  the  fair-ground,  especially 
if  they  care  to  make  friends  with  the 
show-folk,  and  photograph  them  more 
leisurely  behind  the  booth  during  the 
intervals  between  performances,  or  in 
the  morning  before  the  excitement 
begins. 

After  such  rowdy  scenes,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  turn  to  some  quiet  lawn  on 
the  outskirts  of  a  village  where  the 
Vicar’s  daughter  is  playing  tennis 
with  her  admirer.  I  have  not  included 
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the  admirer  in  the  photograph.  It 
was  taken  some  years  ago,  and  I 
believe  I  regarded  him  with  a  certain 
amount  of  jealousy  at  the  time. 


The  Verger. 


The  village  pump  is 
often  a  focussing  point 
of  interest.  All  man¬ 
ner  of  people  come  to 
its  generous  spout  for 
water  —  the  shy  girl 
who  creeps  out  in  the 
early  morning  with 
her  hair  in  plaits  or 
curl-papers,  the  stal¬ 
wart  stable  boy,  the 
passing  cyclist,  the 
aged  dame,  and  one 
has  only  to  seek  for 
this  rendezvous  in  any 
village  to  become 
quickly  acquainted 
with  most  of  the  in¬ 
habitants. 

Unfortunately  mod¬ 
ern  pumps  are,  for  the 
most  part,  hideous 
erections,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there 
that  one  sees  the  genuine  old  style  anti¬ 
quated  article.  So  far  as  one  can  tell, 
home  arts  and  crafts  have  as  yet  had  no 
influence  upon  pump-architecfture,  or 
is  it  that  they  are  a  decaying  institu¬ 


tion,  to  be  soon  replaced  by  reservoirs 
and  waterworks  committees  ?  As  a 
photographer  I  devoutly  hope  not,  for 
there  is  little  of  the  beautiful  in 

The  Ghost  Show. 


The  Models. 
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reservoirs,  and  still  less  in  waterworks 
committees. 

One  last  picture  is  all  I  have  room 


for — “The  Ford” — also  the  scene  of 
many  interesting  episodes  in  rural  life. 
In  my  opinion  it  would  not  be  wasted 
time  to  spend  a  whole  day  by  the  ford, 
on  the  qui-vive  for  pictures.  An  angler 


is  content  with  a  very  small  basket 
for  a  day’s  work.  Why,  then,  should 
the  photographer  be  so  rapacious  for 
his  twelve  plates  or  his  twenty-four 


films  to  be  all  covered  ?  He  has  the 
benefit  of  the  fresh  air,  and  as  he  waits 
for  something  to  turn  up  can  chew  the 
cud  of  reflection,  learning,  as  Words¬ 
worth  did, 

“  To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth  ;  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity.” 


Tennis. 


The  Ford. 


The  Pump. 
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MOUNTAIN  SCENERY. 

MOUNTAIN  scenery  presents 
greater  difficulties  to  the  photo¬ 
grapher  than  scenery  of  the  ordinary 
type.  The  grander  scale  of  the  land¬ 
scape  introduces  greater  contrasts — the 
distant  shining  summit  with  the  dark 
rock  foreground,  so  that  some  equaliza¬ 
tion,  either  in  developing  or  printing,  is 
usually  necessary.  Neither  is  this  the 
only  obstacle  to  overcome.  A  chance 
pinhole  or  the  slightest  inequality  in 
development  is  much  more  easily  seen 
on  the  fine  detail  of  a  hill  slope  than  in 
the  usual  landscape  negative.  Then 
the  photographer  is  often  in  a  “  strait 


at  the  same  time  both  softness  and 
clearness  in  the  atmosphere.  Conse¬ 
quently  ideal  weather  is  not  to  be 
enjoyed  every  day,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  good  day  once  a  fortnight  is 
probably  about  the  average. 

It  will  be  evident,  therefore,  that 
photography  among  the  mountains  is 
not  such  plain  sailing  as  the  novice 
might  expect;  though,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  inviting  in 
theory  and  certainly  the  most  exhila¬ 
rating  in  practice. 

The  enjoyment  of  mounting  higher 
and  higher  and  at  each  step  witnessing 
a  broader  expanse  of  beautiful  country 
is  never  to  be  forgotten.  Theexplora- 


betwixt  two,”  desiring  to  include  the 
whole  sweep  of  a  vast  valley,  but 
finding  that  the  wide-angle  lens  dwarfs 
the  mountains,  whilst  any  narrower 
field  probably  leaves  out  the  crowning 
peak.  Another  factor,  much  more 
important  in  a  hilly  country,  is  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere.  Haziness,  so 
often  desirable  in  the  case  of  woodland  or 
pastoral  scenery,  is  a  serious  preventa¬ 
tive  of  good  work  in  the  case  of 
extensive  views.  Blazing  sunlight  is 
quite  as  bad ;  well-diffused  and  suitable 
mist  effects  are  rare,  the  only  really 
good  conditions  being  almost  invariably 
found  after  heavy  rain,  when  there  is 


Panorama. 


tion  of  gullies  chiselled  out  of  solid 
rock,  the  penetration  to  remote  and 
solitary  places — these  are  delights  of 
the  best  to  be  had  in  this  world.  And 
wherever  N ature  is  at  her  best,  wherever 
we  find  our  greatest  pleasure,  that 
pleasure  is  always  enhanced  by  being 
able  to  bring  away  pictures  for  after¬ 
contemplation.  Learn  to  sketch  or 
photograph— no  matter  which — but 
choose  one  or  the  other.  Learn  also  to 
describe  in  fitting  language  what  you 
see.  The  cultivation  of  these  talents 
will  repay  you  a  thousand-fold. 

But  I  must  avoid  further  digression, 
and  keep  strictly  to  my  subject — that 
is  to  introduce  the  reader  to  mountain 
scenery,  and  tell  what  I  can  about  the 
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best  methods  of  photographing  among 
the  “  steep  places  of  the  earth.” 

Those  whose  taste  is  in  the  direction 
of  picture-making,  as  the  expression 
goes,  will  not  find  real  mountain  work, 
on  the  whole,  favourable  to  their  ideas. 
The  higher  one  climbs  the  less  pictorial 
becomes  the  landscape  and  the  more 
panoromic  or  topographical.  On  their 
higher  slopes  our  British  mountains 
are  bare  of  trees,  and  there  is  less 
chance  in  every  way  of  finding  “  side- 
scenes,”  as  Hamerton  calls  them,  to 
make  up  the  artist’s  picture.  But  for 
my  own  part  I  by  no  means  despise  the 


But  if  we  wish  to  look  on  nature 
purely  from  a  pictorial  standpoint  we 
shall  do  well  to  go  to  the  sub- 
mountainous  districts- — those  regions 
bordering  on  the  actual  mountain 
centres.  There  the  elements  are  less 
wild  and  more  amenable  to  selection, 
whilst  there  is  almost  always  a  fine 
distant  horizon  of  mountain  tops  to 
give  the  last  touch  of  beauty  to  one’s 
pictures. 

Apparatus  is  an  important  considera¬ 
tion,  on  account  of  weight  no  less  than 
on  account  of  adaptability  in  other 
respects.  To  be  well  provided  we  must 


topographical  work  side  of  mountain 
photography.  It  has  many  attractions, 
of  which  the  mere  sport  involved  in 
obtaining  the  photographs  is  by  no 
means  least.  Moreover,  the  scientific 
interest  of  such  photographs  is  great, 
while,  over  and  above  all,  there  is 
nothing  hackneyed  about  them.  The 
orthodox  tourist  demands  only  those 
scenes  visible  from  the  hotel  or  the 
coach.  The  commercial  photographer, 
therefore,  has  no  interest  in  exerting 
himself  to  visit  comparatively  inacces¬ 
sible  places. 


Winter  in  the  English  Alps. 


be  able  to  carry  our  outfit  with 
comfort  at  least  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  and 
in  that  distance  prepared  to  climb  two 
or  even  three  thousand  feet.  I  would 
advise,  however,  a  half-plate  camera, 
strongly,  but  not  heavily  constructed, 
and  with  a  bellows  extension  of  not  less 
than  fifteen  inches.  Patent  slides  I 
have  found  to  be  unsatisfactory,  and, 
after  trying  a  good  many  of  the  feather¬ 
weight  kind,  I  have  returned  to  the 
double  back  of  mahogany,  which, 
indeed,  is  light  enough  in  all  conscience. 
Use  films  if  you  like  them.  I  have  not 
been  very  successful  with  them,  though 
they  unquestionably  save  a  good  deal 
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in  weight.  But  whether  you  take  plates 
or  films  do  not  go  beyond  a  medium 
rapidity  in  speed.  The  best  form  of 
lens  is  the  casket,  giving  a  choice  of 
different  angles  of  view,  but  almost  any 
single  landscape  lens  will  do.  The 
tripod  should  be  as  light  as  possible, 
but  it  must  be  rigid  under  pressure  of 
a  stiff  breeze,  or  you  will  have  blurred 
pictures.  The  ordinary  alpenstock 
stands  are  fairly  good,  but  rather  too 
light  and  stylishly  made.  One  wants 
something  more  substantial  to  stand 
rough  usage.  Such  an  alpenstock  stand 
has  been  recently  made  for  me  by 


of  hilly  country  must  be  prepared  for  a 
full  share  of  disappointment.  To  flash 
the  eye  over  miles  of  rock  and  moorland 
and  receive  a  splendid  impression  of  its 
grandeur  is  one  thing,  whilst  it  is  quite 
a  different  matter  to  reduce  such  a 
glorious  vision  to  so  many  inches,  and 
still  preserve  any  of  its  splendour.  The 
photograph,  indeed,  must  be  accepted 
for  what  it  is — a  shadow,  a  suggestion 
of  the  original.  Just  as  the  hills  them¬ 
selves,  beautiful  as  they  may  be,  are 
merely  the  shadow,  the  symbol  of  that 
wonderful  Divine  Power  at  the  root  of 
everything  in  the  unlimited  universe — 


Messrs.  Butcher  &  Sons,  of  Blackheath, 
and  I  believe  they  will  shortly  put  it  up¬ 
on  the  market.  To  carry  the  camera, 
etc.,  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
a  rucksack,  a  bag  made  of  canvas, 
carried  on  the  back  by  two  straps 
passing  round  the  shoulders,  as  may  be 
seen  by  referring  to  the  inner  title  page 
of  the  present  issue,  where  the  writer’s 
photograph  appears,  taken  specially  for 
this  purpose,  at  an  altitude  of  nearly 
three  thousand  feet. 

N ow  he  who  would  make  photographs 


An  Awkward  Corner. 


so,  when  our  picture  of  this  great  hill 
looks  dwarfed  and  mean  in  the  light  of 
memory  of  the  original,  we  must  be 
content  in  finding  in  it  accuracy  of 
outline  and  detail,  that  helps  and 
supplements  the  memory  in  calling  the 
scene  to  mind. 

For  my  first  illustration  let  me 
choose  a  Cumberland  panorama  photo¬ 
graphed  from  the  head  of  that  secluded 
upland  valley  wherein  nestles  the 
hamlet  of  Watendlath.  Far  in  the 
distance  lies  Bassenthwaite  Lake,  and 
beyond  it,  concealed,  however,  by  haze, 
is  the  Solway  Firth,  with  Southern 
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Scotland  plainly  enough  visible  on  an 
exceptionally  clear  day,  but  not  to  be 
seen  on  this  occasion,  though  there 
was  much  less  haze  than  usual  in  the 
atmosphere.  On  the  right  hand, 
Skiddaw  rises  to  just  3000  feet,  with 
thin  streaks  of  snow  still  lying  upon 
his  summit.  On  the  left,  in  the 
distance,  lie  those  irregular  hills  that 
flank  the  western  bank  of  Derwent- 
water,  familiar  to  all  who  have  been  to 
Keswick,  whilst  at  their  foot  lies  the 
lake  itself,  a  very  small  portion  being 
visible  in  the  photograph.  The  water 
from  Watendlath  Tarn,  lying  in  the 
middle  distance,  winds  its  way  rapidly 
down  the  three  or  four  miles  of  narrow 
valley  to  the  cataradt  of  Lodore,  over 
which  it  rushes  wildly,  in  rainy  seasons, 
to  settle  down  calmly  in  Derwentwater. 
But  at  ordinary  times  Lodore  is  dis¬ 
appointing  to  those  who  have  read 
Southey’s  somewhat  sensational  poem. 

So  much  for  a  brief  description  of 
the  scene.  Now  for  the  lessons  in 
photographic  art  that  we  can  learn 
from  it. 

Of  course  the  hills,  and  in  fadt  the 
whole  scene,  have  undergone  the  dwarf¬ 
ing  process  whereto  I  have  just  alluded. 
This  dwarfing  is  more  marked  than  it 
would  have  been  if  some  portion  of  the 
landscape  at  each  side  had  been 
sacrificed,  and  I  had  employed  a 
narrow-angle  lens.  To  do  that,  how¬ 
ever,  meant  leaving  out  the  summit  of 
Skiddaw,  or  throwing  the  Tarn  so 
much  to  one  side  of  the  pidture  as  to 
over-balance  it.  So  reluctantly  I  was 
obliged  to  take  out  the  ten-inch  lens  I 
wished  to  use,  and  put  in  a  six-inch. 
Enlarged,  of  course,  to  several  times 
its  present  size,  the  pidture  would 
recover  a  measure  of  grandeur,  but  as 
a  half-plate  print  it  is  far  from  impres¬ 
sive. 

Notwithstanding  this  dwarfing  effedt, 
there  are  still  other  good  points  in  the 
pidture  with  which  the  photographer 
may  fairly  be  satisfied.  Thanks  to  a 
gentle  but  direct  light  from  the  south, 
what  few  objects  there  are  in  the  way 
of  rocks,  etc.,  stand  out  nicely  in  relief. 
The  planes  of  perspective,  too,  are 
well  marked,  helping  the  eye  towards 
grasping  the  vastness  of  the  outlook. 
Towards  this  end  I  was  careful  to 
show  a  bit  of  the  immediate  foreground 
close  at  hand,  instead  of  planting  the 


camera  at  the  edge  of  the  hillock,  and 
making  the  foreground  two  or  three 
hundred  yards  away.  I  ought  to  say 
that  scenes  of  such  a  type  require  the 
shortest  of  exposures — half  a  second 
with//64,  or  even  less  than  that.  I  like 
to  expose  with  the  cap  myself,  rather 
than  with  the  shutter,  because  one 
can  give  the  longest  time  to  the  fore¬ 
ground  and  the  least  to  the  sky,  which 
makes  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
finished  negative,  often  saving  reduc¬ 
tion,  double  printing  and  other 
methods  of  after-treatment.  I  ought 
also  to  say  that  the  developer  must  be 


well  diluted  and  rapidly  spread  over 
the  plate,  or  the  least  unevenness  of 
flow  at  the  first  will  be  pretty  certain 
to  show  by  a  distindt  and  objectionable 
mark  when  a  negative  contains  such 
fine  detail. 

And  so  we  have  our  panorama  of 
hill  and  dale— a  glorious  extent  of 
country  and  a  glorious  sweep  of  sky, 
a  wild  tradt  of  country  with  scarcely  a 
trace  of  cultivation  or  human  habita¬ 
tion,  save  the  hamlet,  with  its  winding 
road  to  the  lowlands  beyond,  and  a 
few  pastures  around  and  above.  In¬ 
ferior  as  the  photograph  is  to  reality  of 


The  Napes  Needle. 
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nature,  yet  it  brings  the  scene  to  mind, 
and  resuscitates  the  fading  vision. 

All  my  illustrations  are  of  Cumber¬ 
land  or  Westmorland  scenery  ;  I  have 
no  grand  Alpine  peaks  to  show,  for 
most  of  our  English  Lake  Country 
hills  are  rounded  ridges  rather  than 
sharply-pointed  summits,  though  there 
are  a  few  notable  exceptions.  But 
the  slopes  are  often  very  steep  ;  indeed 
they  average  steeper  than  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Scotland. 


everything  bore  the  appearance  of  mid¬ 
winter,  tarns  being  frozen  over,  and 
snow  lying  many  feet  deep  in  hollows 
and  gullies  where  it  had  been  steadily 
accumulating  for  months.  Those  who 
have  not  the  time  or  means  to  go  to 
Switzerland  should  visit  Cumberland 
during  the  months  between  Christmas 
and  Easter,  and  they  will  be  surprised 
to  find  a  state  of  things  resembling 
remarkably,  but  on  a  smaller  scale, 
the  snow  mountains  of  Switzerland. 


Now  although  in  summer,  when  the 
ordinary  tourist  visits  the  English 
Lake  District,  few  if  any  traces  of 
snow  are  to  be  found,  in  winter  and 
up  to  the  end  of  April,  if  the  winter 
has  been  at  all  severe,  the  aspect  of 
the  higher  hills,  especially  on  their 
northern  sides,  is  decidedly  Alpine  in 
character.  This  statement  is  verified 
by  my  next  picture,  which  was  taken 
about  the  middle  of  April  of  the 
present  year,  from  high  ground  near 
the  summit  of  the  well-known  moun¬ 
tain,  Helvellyn.  The  camera  was 
pointed  almost  due  south,  therefore  all 
the  distant  ranges  show  their  northern 
slopes.  Great  cornices  of  drifted  snow 
hung  over  the  long  ridge  of  Helvellyn 
for  several  miles,  whilst  in  the  corries 


The  Pikes. 


The  smaller  illustrations  give  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  of  the  Alpine  conditions 
which  prevail,  and  also  of  the  ex¬ 
tremely  rugged  character  of  certain 
portions  of  the  mountains. 

After  giving  two  views  taken  from 
considerable  altitudes,  I  may  as  well 
descend  and  show  some  of  the  more 
“  peaky  ”  hills  as  seen  from  below. 
The  reader  will  please  note  en  passant 
the  value  of  che  tall  pines  in  giving 
character  to  the  scene,  and  also  in 
setting  back  the  distance.  Notice, 
also,  the  absence  of  detail  on  the  hill 
slopes,  due  to  the  prevailing  haziness  in 
the  panorama,  a  drawback,  which  in  this 
case,  is  rather  an  improvement  than 
otherwise.  Moreover,  in  this  example, 
the  io-inch  lens  came  into  play,  itsangle 
being  sufficient  to  make  the  picture, 
so  that  much  less  dwarfing  has  taken 


place  than  in  the  previous  instances. 
Let  me  also  draw  attention  to  the  fine 
rocky  foreground,  and  point  out  how  it 
helps  to  emphasize  the  alluvial  flat 
beyond,  once,  no  doubt,  the  basin  of  a 
lake. 

I  feel  that  in  trying  to  give  any 
adequate  description  of  mountain 
photography  in  a  few  pages  like  this, 
I  am  courting  failure;  the  subject  is  so 
extensive  and  involves  so  many  side 
issues.  But  if  my  readers  will  take 
what  I  have  written  in  the  light  of  an 
introduction  only,  then  my  attempts 
will  perhaps  not  seem  quite  so  pre¬ 
posterous. 

Nothing  has  been  said  about  cloud 
and  mist  among  the  hills,  in  themselves 
a  fascinating  study  not  at  all  easy  to 
follow,  but  yielding  rare  and  beautiful 
effe(5ts  to  him  who  is  willing  to  give 
time  and  energy  in  pursuing  such  an 
ignis  fatuus.  For  years  I  have  been 
aiming  at  some  special  work  in  this 
direction,  and  hope  to  bring  it  to 


fruition  before  the  coming  autumn. 

But  it  is  time  I  brought  my  subject 
to  an  end,  and  I  will  do  so  after  a  word 
or  two  about  morning  and  evening 
light  and  natural  clouds. 

The  early  morning  and  evening 
lights  are  best  for  bringing  out  the 
character  of  the  hills.  When  the  sun 
is  high  in  the  heavens  the  rugged 
bosses  look  flat  and  lose  much  of  their 
roughness.  Few  photographers  will 
do  it,  I  know,  but  the  time  for  setting 
out  for  mountain  work  is  about  mid¬ 
night  in  the  summer  months,  and 
before  daylight  in  winter.  At  sunrise 
one  can  see  effects  visible  at  no  other 
time,  not  even  in  the  evening,  because 
then  there  is  often  much  haze  over  the 
view. 

Then  as  to  clouds.  Let  them  be 
natural  and,  if  at  all  possible,  in  the 
same  negative.  Printed-in  clouds  are 
seldom  pleasant  in  mountain  land¬ 
scapes,  however  well  chosen  they  may 
be. 


“To  the  wild  woods  I  will  be  gone.” — Vaughan. 


OF  all  the  subjects  in  nature 
available  for  the  photographer, 
trees  are  best  adapted  for  the 
novice  to  learn  the  rudiments  of  art 
from. 

In  their  trunks  and  branches  and 
leaf  masses  one  can  study  beauty  of 
outline,  and  in  moving  from  one  posi¬ 
tion  to  another  round  a  tree  or  group 


of  trees,  find  that  place  whence  the 
most  graceful  outline  is  visible. 

Among  trees,  also,  may  be  found  an 
infinite  variety  of  light  and  shade  from 
sunrise  to  sunset,  in  fine  weather  or 
misty  and  cloudy  days.  It  is  in 
watching  these  perpetual  changes  and 
choosing  good  effects  that  the  eye 
becomes  educated,  and  the  principles 
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so  acquired  may  then  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  more  complex  subjects. 

Then  again,  trees  are  to  be  found 
almost  everywhere,  which  is  an  im¬ 
portant  consideration  where  leisure  is 
limited. 

Yet  in  recommending  the  novice  to 
go  to  the  woods  for  his  earliest  sub¬ 
jects,  I  do  not  wish  him  to  leave  them 
when  he  becomes  more  proficient, 
neither  to  regard  them  then  as  beneath 
his  ability,  for  it  is  among  woodland 
scenery  that  some  of  our  ablest  sun- 
artists  have  made  pictures  that  are 
now,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
regarded  as  among  the  best  produced 
by  means  of  the  camera.  We  must 
not  overlook  the 
fact,  moreover, 
that  there  are 
very  few  land¬ 
scapes  of  any 
kind  in  which 
trees  are  not 
present  in  a 
greater  or  less 
degree,  even  if 
they  do  not,  as 
is  generally  the 
case,  constitute 
an  important 
feature,  serving 
perhaps  to  frame 
the  landscape,  or 
acting  as  a  con¬ 


spicuous  and 
well-marked  fore¬ 
ground,  play  a 
valuable  part  in 
setting  the  dis¬ 
tance  back,  and 
giving  the  eye  a 
proper  notion  of 
the  perspective. 

But  let  me  first 
deal  with  the 
novice,  and  to 
perpetrate  an 
Irish  bull,  lead 
him  out  of  the 
wood,  by  leading 
him  into  it.  I 
must  be  quick 
about  it.  You 
have  a  stand 
camera,  quarter 
or  half-plate — preferably  the  latter.  If 


not,  you  had  better  buy  one,  for  hand 
cameras  are  all  but  useless  for  our 


Wide  Angle. 

Contrasts  too  Great. 

Narrow  Angle. 
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Graceful  Trunks. 


rest  about.  Then,  turning  your  lens 
upon  it,  you  look  very  carefully  at  the 
focussing  screen  until  you  are  quite 
sure  that  what  the  finder  found  is 
really  the  right  sort  of  thing.  If  it  is, 
you  make  an  exposure  and  go  on 
again.  Use  the  finder  upright  or 
oblong  according  to  circumstances, 
and  reverse  the  camera  back  if  required. 

After  a  few  hours  spent  in  this  way, 
and  a  detailed  consideration  of  the 
prints,  a  knowledge  of  what  is  meant 
by  “  graceful  outline,”  effective  light¬ 
ing,  etc.,  will  begin  to  dawn  upon  you, 
and  the  first  steps  in  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy  will  have  been 
made. 

You  will  very  soon 
learn  that  as  a  rule 
broad  sunlight  is 
unsuitable  for 
tree  subjects, 
because  the 
contrasts 
are  too 
great, 
produc¬ 
ing  the 
spotty 
or  zeb¬ 
ra-like 
effect 
shown  in 
the  small 
illustration 


on  page  12. 
Sometimes, 
with  careful  after¬ 
treat  men  t,  such 
effects  can  be  modi¬ 
fied,  and  made  to  look 
natural,  but  the  novice 
will  be  well  advised  to  choose  days 
when  the  sun  is  not  glaring,  and  even 
on  dull  days  good  work  can  be  done. 

Another  gentle  hint  may  be  gathered 
from  this  example.  See  that  the 
shadow  of  the  camera  or  of  yourself  is 
not  thrown  on  to  the  foreground,  or 
you  may,  as  I  have  done,  introduce  a 
jarring  element,  not  at  all  easy  to 
remove. 

I  have  noticed  an  inexplicable  desire 
on  the  part  of  many  photographers  to 
put  the  whole  of  a  clump  of  trees,  from 
the  topmost  branches  down  to  the  very 
roots,  into  their  pictures,  as  though 
afraid  of  leaving  any  portions  out.  It 
is  much  better  in  general  to  keep 


purpose.  You  have  also  a  landscape 
lens,  or  better  still,  a  casket  of  them, 
whereby  any  angle  of  view  can  be 
included.  Ordinary  lenses  take  in  far 
too  wide  an  angle  for  sylvan  land¬ 
scapes.  To  prove  this  let  me  bring 
in  two  old  illustrations  once  again. 
Look  on  this  picture  and  on  that. 
They  were  both  made  with  a  half-plate 
camera  and  taken  without  altering  the 
position  whatever  :  the  first  with  a  4^ 
inch  lens  or  wide  angle,  the  second 
with  a  14  inch  or  narrow  angle.  I 
think  you  will  see  for  yourselves  that 
the  second  is  a  very  much  nicer 
arrangement.  A  narrow- 
angle  lens  we  must  have 
—  say  eight  or  ten 
inches  for  a  half¬ 
plate,  and  six  or 
seven  inches  for 
a  quarter- 
plate.  With 
a  casket  or 
combina¬ 
tion  lens 


we  can 
fit  up 
practi- 
c  a  1  1  y 
any  an¬ 
gle  re¬ 
quired. 

If,  when 
I  began 
photography, 
now  twenty 
years  ago,  anyone 
had  told  me  to 
study  trees,  I  should 
have  had  no  more  idea 
how  to  go  about  it  than  if 
they  had  ordered  me  to  study  tin-tacks. 
So  perhaps  I  had  better  explain.  The 
way  to  do,  for  expedition’s  sake,  is  to 
make  a  view  finder  by  cutting  a 
narrow  slit  about  this  size  in  a  piece 
of  paper  or  cardboard. 
With  this  held  to  the  eye, 
you  can  pick  out  a  bit  of 
the  scene,  excluding  all  the 
other  part  (which  so  con¬ 
fuses  the  eye)  and  search 
for  a  graceful  trunk  or  two, 
or  a  pretty  little  avenue, 
or  some  “  composition  ” 
that  seems  to  be  better  than  all  the 


closer  to  the  trunks  and  let  the  leafy 
cover  overhead  form  the  top  of  the 
picture.  Such  a  graceful  arrangement 
of  trunks  is  shown  in  the  illus¬ 
tration  on  page  13,  wherein  the  interest 
is  largely  one  of  outline,  these  outlines 
being  more  clearly  seen  because  of  the 
river  behind. 

Another  example,  which  shows  little 
beyond  trunks  and  bare  boughs,  is  to 
be  seen  in  “  The  Rooted  Multitude.” 
Here  again  the  interest  of  the  picture 
is  chiefly  due  to  the  many  graceful 
trunks,  but  also  to  the  fine  beech  in 
the  foreground  that,  by  contrast  with 
the  smaller  trees  beyond  it,  conveys  to 


effects,  because  they  do  not  notice  that 
a  strong  light  shining  upon  leaves  at 
much  the  same  angle  as  the  point  of 
view,  almost  invariably  produces  the 
appearance  of  thousands  of  dots  of 
light,  the  leaves,  of  course,  acting  as 
so  many  little  mirrors.  So  also,  if  you 
photograph  leafy  trees  with  a  strong 
light  shining  through  them,  you  are 
pretty  certain  to  give  your  print  the 
disease  known  as  “  light  blobs,” 
wherein  the  shape  of  the  leaves  is 
obscured  by  small  circular  or  oval 
patches  of  light — quite  enough  to  con¬ 
demn  the  work  from  a  pictorial  point 
of  view. 


the  eye  the  notion  of  space  and  makes 
a  picture  from  very  simple  elements. 
In  this  simplicity  of  the  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  a  sylvan  picture 
lies  the  secret  of  success,  for.  it  is 
pretty  nearly  always  no  difficult  matter 
to  obtain  “  breadth,”  that  essential 
quality  of  every  composition.  By 
breadth  is  meant  broad  masses  of  light 
and  shade,  as  opposed  to  a  spotty 
pepper-and-salt  effect,  distributed  all 
over  the  picture.  But  novices  who 
photograph  in  the  woodlands  are 
decidedly  prone  to  pepper-and-salt 

The  Rooted  Multitude. 


These  are  a  few  of  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  woodland  photography. 
Of  course  there  are  many  others,  but 
experience  is  the  best  teacher,  and  if 
only  photographers  will  go  to  the 
woods  and  set  to  work  intelligently, 
they  cannot  fail  to  profit  immensely  by 
the  results  of  two  or  three  field  days. 

The  photographer  need  not  sigh  for 
a  large  forest.  The  little  patch  of 
woodland,  better  if  situated  on  an 
irregular  hillside,  usually  provides  the 
elements  most  necessary  for  pictorial 
composition.  Let  him  survey  the 
precincts  with  a  finder  such  as 
described,  and  having  found  a  picture 


March. 


Summer.  Winter. 
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carefully  “arrange”  it  on  the  focussing 
screen,  while  noting  that  the  effect  can 
often  be  improved  by  lowering  the 
tripod  so  as  to  bring  more  of  the 
immediate  foreground  into  the  view. 
Merely  lowering  or  raising  the  camera 
often  makes  a  remarkable  difference. 

So  by  steadily  training  one’s  percep¬ 
tions,  every  visit  to  the  woods  will 
reveal  new  possibilities,  and  one 
gradually  becomes  better  able  to  deal 
with  landscape  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
of  a  more  varied  character. 

The  round  of  the  seasons  is  exqui¬ 
sitely  expressed  by  trees.  In  winter, 
their  bare  boughs  are  often  festooned 


Sometime  ago  I  made  a  rude  and 
imperfect  attempt  to  record  the  sylvan 
year.  I  photographed  the  same  place 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year — under 
the  influence  of  spring,  summer, 
autumn  and  winter.  I  selected  a  little 
glade  for  the  purpose  ;  it  was  not  very 
well  chosen,  I  admit,  but  convenience 
of  access  had  to  be  considered.  This 
scene  I  photographed  many  times,  and 
a  few  of  the  results  are  shown  in  the  four 
examples  on  the  preceding  page.  There 
is  a  vast  amount  of  scope  for  work  of 
this  kind,  few  have  attempted  to  do 
more  than  talk  about  it,  so  that  those 
who  wish  to  have  a  particular  line  to 


with  hoar  frost,  or  coated  with  feathery 
snowflakes.  In  spring  they  put  forth 
buds ;  in  summer  bear  a  wealth  of 
leaves.  In  autumn  these  leaves  change 
colour,  and  as  the  winds  or  frosts 
dislodge  them,  they  cover  the  ground 
with  a  russet  carpet.  Each  of  these 
changes  calls  for  pictorial  treatment, 
so  that  no  one  can  say  woodland  photo¬ 
graphy  is  at  all  monotonous.  In  fact, 
the  photographer  who  means  to  become 
proficient,  and  really  make  some  use 
of  his  camera  cannot  afford  to  hiber¬ 
nate.  Winter  and  summer  are  equally 
suitable — nature  is  ever  beautiful. 


The  Vista. 


themselves  may  take  advantage  of  my 
suggestion. 

Before  bringing  this  little  mono¬ 
graph  on  tree-photography  to  a  close, 
let  me  invite  attention  to  a  style  of 
treating  a  landscape  not  usually  prac¬ 
tised  by  sun-artists  —  though  some 
painters  have  a  fondness  for  it.  I 
allude  to  the  viewing  of  a  landscape 
between  a  few  trees,  as  shown  in  the 
neighbouring  illustration.  The  trees 
frame  the  distance  which  in  my  photo¬ 
graph  is,  unfortunately,  somewhat 
deficient  in  interest,  though  none  the 
less  convincing  of  my  statement. 

With  a  technical  hint  or  two  I  must 
draw  to  a  conclusion.  To  avoid  getting 
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hard  negatives,  which  is  the  misfortune 
of  many  tree  photographers,  use  doubly 
dilute  developer.  If  a  print  appears 
too  contrasty  it  can  often  be  improved 
by  judicious  sunning  down,  not  only 
in  the  sky  portion,  if  any  is  visible, 
but  all  over.  Platinum  and  carbon 
prints  are  best  for  sylvan  scenes — 
especially  sepia  platinum  and  carbon 
for  autumn  or  winter,  and  green  carbon 
for  summer. 


MY  EXHIBITION  WORK. 

By  A .  Bank  Clarke. 

THE  other  day  I  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphs  were  very  tame  things 
indeed,  and  that  if  one  yearned  to 
achieve  fame,  and  have  one’s  name 
writ  large  in  the  annals  of  photographic 
art,  something  new  and  striking  must 
be  done  and  some  rich  vein  of 
originality  discovered. 

These  thoughts  were  largely  aroused 
by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  eve  of  my 
annual  fortnight’s  holiday.  On  the 
morrow,  instead  of  handling  filthy  lucre, 
or  adding  up  columns  of  figures,  I 
should  be  travelling  rapidly  to  the 
northern  seaside  town  where  I  had 
determined  to  spend  most,  if  not  all  of 
my  time.  As  a  photographer  of  several 
years’  experience,  with  strong  leanings 
towards  the  pictorial,  a  fortnight’s 
leisure  for  one  who  had  only  Saturday 
afternoons  and  the  usual  general  holi¬ 
days,  was  naturally  a  most  important 
period  in  my  career,  for  then  or  pro¬ 
bably  never  could  my  exhibition  work 
be  contrived. 

The  determination  to  excel  myself 
and  others  burned  in  my  soul.  I  would 


make  the  utmost  of  those  fourteen  days. 
I  would  look  at  things  from  an 
individual  standpoint,  and  not  through 
the  eyes  of  others.  Furthermore,  I 
would  so  “  treat  ”  the  negatives  and 
prints  on  my  return  that  the  world 
should  emphatically  pronounce  them 
decidedly  original. 

A  feeling  of  elation  came  over  me. 
I  imagined  myself  reading  a  press 
opinion  of  my  productions.  It  was 
something  like  this  :  “  Mr.  Clarke  has 
appeared  like  a  comet  in  our  midst. 
In  choice  of  subject  and  execution  he 
stands  out  conspicuously  as  a  man  of 
brilliant  originality.  Seldom  has  the 
photographic  world  witnessed  so 
numerous  a  collection  of  excellent  work 
by  one  man.  We  hear  on  good 
authority  that  this  versatile  photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  invited  to  join  the 
Linked  Ring.” 

•  •  •  •  a 

My  time  was  up.  I  returned  to  my 
native  town,  and  spent  several  suces- 
sive  evenings  in  the  dark-room.  I  rose 
early  to  print.  I  stayed  up  late  to 
mount.  I  sliced  pieces  off  the  prints, 
pasted  them  on  all  colours  of  paper  in 
the  best  American  style.  Then  I  sur¬ 
veyed  my  work,  and  after  great 
deliberation,  resolving  to  be  moderate, 
I  selected  six  for  the  soon-to-be-opened 
Salon.  Let  me  describe  them  and 
explain  briefly  the  motif  of  each. 

The  first  was  the  outcome  of  a 
brilliant  idea  that  flashed  into  my  brain 
as  I  sat  waiting  for  the  branch  line 
train  at  Churchmanton  Junction.  I 
had  seen  many  photographs  of  railway 
trains  in  motion,  some  said  to  be 
expresses  travelling 
at  a  high  speed. 

But  none  of  them 
conveyed  any  sense 
of  movement  to  the 
eye,  nor  did  the 
usual  custom  of  in¬ 
cluding  the  whole 
train  commend  itself 
to  my  mind.  I 
resolved  to  select 
more  judiciously 
than  the  common  herd  of  club-men,  and 
to  grasp  some  of  the  poetry  of  motion 
which  poets  have  described.  Pursuing 
this  intent,  then,  I  present  “The  Last 


The  Last  Train. 


The  Sand  Lady. 
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Train,”  or  as  you  may  possibly  prefer 
to  have  it,  “  The  Last  of  the  Train.” 
Here  I  flatter  myself  that  at  least  two 
important  elements  in  composition  have 
been  observed.  The 
picture  shows  breadth 
(but  certainly  not 
length)  and  simplic¬ 
ity.  There  is  but 
one  theme,  and  the 
motif  cannot  be  mis¬ 
taken.  I  offer  this 
valuable  production 
to  any  publisher,  as 
a  suitable  tailpiece 
for  a  three  -  volume 
novel.  My  price, 
based  on  the  charges 
of  the  Copyright 
Union,  is  five  guineas, 
and  I  reserve  the 
right  to  claim  an  ad¬ 
ditional  sum  of  three 
guineas  after  publication  if  I  find  the 
picture  has  materially  influenced  the 
sale  of  the  book. 

The  second  picture,  a  figure  subject, 
entitled  “  The  Sand  Lady,”  was  at 
first  intended  to  be  a  triptich.  But 
the  other  two  negatives  having  failed 
me,  I  claim  that  in  consideration  of  its 
marvellous  reliefand  stereoscopic  effect, 
this  little  effort  is  worthy  of  praise. 

Another  figure  subject  is  “  The 
Boatman,”  and  regarding  this  I  do  not 
feel  that  I  am  in  the  least  exaggerating 
its  merits  when  I  say  that  it  has  been 
most  originally  “  treated.” 


Another  picture  of  which  I  am 
pardonably  proud  is  “  The  Bathing 
Van.”  Simplicity  and  breadth  are 
here  again  dominant  features.  Neither 
could  the  fine  impression  of  force 
exerted  by  the  horse  be  bettered  nor 


the  graceful  outlines  of 
the  van  itself  be  ren¬ 
dered  with  greater 
feeling.  To  do  justice 
to  any  subject  one  must 
be  thoroughly  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  it,  say  the 
books  on  art,  a  precept 
I  put  into  practice  by 
bathing  from  the  van 
before  I  took  the  photo¬ 
graph. 

But  my  chef  d  oeuvre ,  accomplished 
after  many  fruitless  trials  and  much 
exercise  of  patience,  is  a  marine  picture, 
“  The  Fishing  Fleet,”  and  I  offer  this 
work  of  art  in  particular  as  a  protest 
against  the  practice  of  making  every 
photograph  a  stock  size,  determined 
either  by  the  negative,  or  the  printing 
paper,  or  the  regular  size  of  picture 
frame.  By  imparting  to  the  scene  this 
long  narrow  shape,  I  have  cunningly 
contrived  to 
rivet  attention 
upon  it  merely 
by  its  unusual 
dimensions.  At 
the  same  time, 
a  concentration 
of  interest  is 
effected  that 
entirely  makes 
the  picture  the 
great  success  it 
undoubtedly  is. 

Last,  but  not 
least,  there  is 
a  realism  about 
the  conception 
—  for  no  one 
seeing  my  pic¬ 
ture,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  actual 
thing  in  nature 
could  fail  to 
recognise  that 
he  was  looking 
upon  a  genuine 
fishing  fleet. 

Now  I  turn 
to  a  charming 
architectural  de¬ 
tail,  “  Study  of 
a  Lamp  Post.” 

I  am  not  versed  in  the  periods  and 
styles  of  architecture  myself,  having 
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given  my  leisure  exclusively  to  art,  so 
that  I  cannot  quote  the  date  and  style 
of  this  particular  specimen.  But  its 
graceful  outline,  and  distinct  individual¬ 
ity  mark  it  for  separate  treatment.  By 
an  adroit  adjustment  of  light  and  shade, 
I  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  post 
out  boldly  against  a  lighter  back¬ 
ground,  while  showing  at  the  same 
time,  its  connection  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  buildings. 

I  must  now  draw  your  attention  to 
my  picture,  “The  Lonely  Cot.”  In 
this  case  you  will  notice  a  splendid 
effect  of  perspective  obtained  by  a  well- 
chosen  foreground,  and  again  a  marked 
concentration  of  interest  secured  by 
showing  practically  no  object  but  the 
cottage  itself,  which  thus  becomes 
“  Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one  is 


shining  in  the  sky.”  Moreover,  there 
is  a  beautiful  mystery  about  the  cot, 
for  it  is  almost  hidden  behind  a  high 
wall,  so  giving  play  for  the  imagination, 
and  in  this  respect  it  is  a  marked  con¬ 
trast  to  the  ordinary  school  of  photo¬ 
graphy. 

I  am  sending  these  wonderful  pro¬ 
ductions  to- the  Exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  where  I  quite 
anticipate  they  will  be  honoured  with 
a  room,  or  at  least  a  bay,  to  them¬ 
selves.  If  they  do  not  receive  that 
degree  of  recognition  to  which  their 
exceptional  merits  entitle  them,  I  shall 
most  certainly  raise  an  emphatic  protest 
in  the  columns  of  the  weekly  press, 
and  the  judges  may  expect  a  stinging 
indictment. 


The  Fishing  Fleet. 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.'1 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Sept.  20 — Nov.  2.  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery, 
Piccadilly,  London.  Secretary:  Reginald  Craigie. 
Sept.  30 — Nov.  2.  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
S  ciety,  New  Gallery. 

*  * 

* 

From  the  Editor’s  Desk. 

About  this  I  had  hoped  to  squeeze  more 
Number.  into  the  pages  of  this  number 

than  I  have  actually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing.  But  when,  after  mapping 
out  the  programme,  I  set  to  work  upon 
carrying  it  out,  I  soon  saw  that  there 
was  more  dinner  than  the  table  would 
hold,  and  that  nearly  half  of  what  I  had 
promised  would  of  necessity  be  compelled  to 
stand  over  until  the  next  meal,  a  month  or  so 
later.  But  although  the  reader  will  find  no 
matter  or  pictures  under  the  title  of  ‘  ‘  Pastoral 
Scenery,”  "Story  of  a  "Streamlet,”  or 
"  Village  Views,”  yet  I  have  attempted  a  sort 
of  hotch-potch  of  all  these  in  "  Rural 
Rambles.”  "  Nature  Poetry  and  Nature 
Pictures  ”  is  a  subject  that  must  come  up  for 
treatment  at  a  later  date.  It  proved  to  be 
altogether  out  of  the  question  to  attempt  it 
here.  We  must  keep  pace  with  the  news  of 
the  month,  though  on  the  present  occasion  I 
have  reduced  it  to  a  minimum,  and  then  there 
are  the  competitions  and  the  other  incidental 
little  matters  that  cannot  be  omitted,  so 
altogether  we  have  a  very  full  bill  this  time, 
and,  I  fervently  hope,  something  not  only  to 
interest  all  our  readers,  but  to  make  them 
wish  to  hand  the  P.  &•  J .  P.  to  a  friend,  and 
give  us  a  lift  in  trying  to  once  more  extend 
the  circulation. 

* 

Complete  The  July  number  completed 

Volume.  the  first  year  of  our  combined 

issue  of  T he  Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer,  1900-1901.  The  complete 
volume,  nicely  bound  in  green  cloth,  is  now 
ready,  and  binding  cases  for  those  who  wish 
to  make  up  their  own  parts  into  volumes  also. 

* 

The  A  week  of  gloriously  fine 

Oxford  weather  has  again  charac- 

Con  vent  ion  .  terized  the  Photographic 

Convention,  and  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  members  greater,  if  anything,  than  on 


any  previous  occasion.  Oxford,  with  its  fine 
old  churches  and  colleges,  its  beautiful  river 
scenery,  and  historic  interest,  has  made  a 
capital  centre,  whilst  the  neighbouring  places 
to  which  excursions  have  been  extended, 
Abingdon,  Dorchester,  Warwick,  Kenilworth, 
Compton  Wynyates,  Broughton  Castle,  etc., 
have  proved  most  delightful,  and  especially 
attractive  to  the  lover  of  architectural  photo¬ 
graphy.  But  the  advantages  of  attending  the 
Convention  are  not  limited  to  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  so  many  beautiful  places  and  being 
privileged  to  photograph  where  one  pleases. 
They  are  also  of  a  social  kind — the  meeting 
and  associating  with  others  of  congenial 
tastes,  the  renewal  of  old  friendships,  and  the 
exchange  of  ideas  relative  to  business  or 
hobby.  In  this  respect  the  Convention  offers 
unique  opportunities  that  no  other  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  Kingdom  can  provide  to  anything 
like  the  same  extent. 

* 

The  On  Monday,  July  8th,  the 

Principal  Convention  opened  in  the 

Events.  evening  with  a  reception  by 

the  Mayor  of  Oxford,  and  a 
conversazione,  during  which  the  President 
delivered  his  annual  address.  A  magnificent 
suite  of  rooms  and  the  large  hall  in  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Buildings  were  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Convention  for  this  occasion,  and  for  the  other 
meetings  during  the  week.  The  President, 
Sir  William  J.  Herschel,  Bart.,  devoted  the 
whole  of  his  address  to  one  subject- — Colour 
Photography — and  summarised  and  illustrated 
the  discoveries  that  have  been  made  in  this 
direction  very  well  indeed.  The  examples  of 
Ives',  Joly’s  and  Sanger  Shepherd’s  processes 
were  capitally  shown  by  the  lantern,  Miss 
Acland’s  work  by  the  last-named  method — in 
landscape  as  illustrated  by  a  view  of  Malvern, 
and  in  portraiture  by  a  slide  of  a  lady  in  a 
flower  garden  —being  most  interesting  and 
realistic. 

* 

The  The  first  excursion  was  by 

Excursions.  steamer  on  the  river  Thames, 
by  Iffley,  Nuneham  and 
Abingdon  to  Dorchester.  At  Iffley  there  is  a 
fine  Norman  church,  and  many  pretty  views 
along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Abingdon  has 
two  good  churches,  a  row  of  ancient  alms¬ 
houses  and  sundry  other  old  buildings. 
Dorchester  was  once  an  important  Roman 
settlement,  but  is  now  a  pretty  little  village 
whose  inhabitants  are  entirely  devoted  to 
agriculture.  The  excursion  of  Thursday  was 
to  Warwick,  whose  ancient  church  and  noble 
castle  are  highly  celebrated.  Guided  by  Mr. 
Harold  Baker,  who  has  studied  and  photo¬ 
graphed  every  worthy  feature  in  the  town, 
the  Conventioners  surveyed  the  interior  of 
the  castle,  the  beautiful  park  surrounding  it, 
the  church,  which  contains  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel,  and  the  quaint  Leycester  Hospital,  or 
almshouses,  with  its  old-fashioned  kitchen, 
courtyard  and  balconies.  Some  also  drove  to 
Guy’s  Cliff  and  Kenilworth  Castle,  celebrated 
in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romantic  story.  A 
pleasant  feature  of  the  Warwick  day  was  the 
hospitality  of  the  Warwick  Dry  Plate  Co., 
who  entertained  the  visitors  at  luncheon  in 
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the  Court-House,  and  furnished  plates  to  all 
who  wanted  to  refill  their  slides.  On  Friday 
Banbury,  Broughton  Castle  and  the  old 
mansion  of  Compton  Wynyates  were  visited. 

♦ 

In  Oxford.  One  of  the  nicest  events  of 
the  whole  week  was  the 
President’s  Garden  Party,  in  the  beautiful  and 
well-wooded  grounds  of  Worcester  College. 
This  took  place  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and 
in  the  evening  followed  the  usual  dinner.  At 
the  annual  business  meeting  it  was  determined, 
upon  the  invitation  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Saunderson, 


that  the  Convention  is  a  capital  institution,  its 
affairs  are  excellently  managed,  and  no  one 
can  attend  any  of  the  gatherings  without 
profiting  very  materially. 

*  * 

* 

The  Flashlight  Cartridge  Case. — Our 
readers  will  remember  some  time  ago  the  case 
in  which  a  Liverpool  amateur  photographer 
sued  Kodak,  Limited,  for  injury  received  to  his 
hand  through  the  explosion  of  a  flashlight 
cartridge  supplied  by  them.  The  verdict  was 
given  against  the  company.  The  company, 


to  visit  Cambridge  in  1902.  It  is  understood 
that  Sir  Robert  Ball  has  consented  to  become 
president  on  that  occasion.  To  those  who  are 
not  already  members  of  the  Convention,  let 
me  point  out  that  the  membership  fee  is  five 
shillings,  and  that  anyone  may  join  upon 
making  application  to  the  honorary  secretary, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  Dalston,  London,  E.  I 
have  attended  eight  successive  conventions 
myself,  and  bearing  in  mind  certain  untruth¬ 
ful  statements  that  have  been  made  in  some 
prejudiced  quarters,  I  should  like  to  say  here 


Copied  Pictures  Competition.  Selected  from  prize  series. 
J.  C.  Varty-Smith,  “Oval.”  Penrith. 


however,  has  obtained  a  new  trial,  where  the 
judgment  has  been  reversed.  In  reference  to 
this  case  Kodak,  Limited,  write  to  us  as 
follows: — “You  say  the  plaintiff  received 
‘  injury  to  his  hand  through  the  explosion  of  a 
photographic  flashlight  cartridge. '  As  this  is 
likely  to  convey  a  wrong  impression  to  the 
public  we  shall  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will 
kindly  correct.  The  circumstances  are  these: 
— The  plaintiff  bought  a  flashlight  cartridge, 
poured  the  contents  on  a  small  tray,  and 
applied  a  light  to  it  through  the  medium  of  a 
wax  match.  The  natural  result  was  that  he 
got  burnt  through  expecting  a  slow  lingering 
flame  instead  of  a  flashlight.  How  he  arrived 
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at  this  conclusion,  in  spite  of  the  indicative 
name,  ‘flashlight,’  we  do  not  know.  The 
result  of  the  reversal  of  the  verdict  arrived  at 
by  the  jury  is  that  photographic  dealers, 
chemists  and  many  others  will  now  be  able  to 
sell  various  flashlight  cartridges  and  powders 
without  the  fear  of  having  claims  made  upon 
them  for  injuries  arising  from  careless  or 
negligent  use.” 

New  Competitions. — Quite  a  group  of  com¬ 
petitions  are  being  inaugurated  by  photographic 
manufacturers  for  the  benefit  of  amateur  and 
professional  photographers.  Messrs.  Chas. 
Tyler  &  England  Bros,  offer  prizes  to  the 
value  of  ^317  ns.  for  the  most  charming 
Christmas  cards  evolved  on  their  mounts. 
Any  plate  may  be  used,  the  only  restriction 
being  the  employment  of  a  ‘  ‘  Teb  ”  mount .  The 
contest  closes  November  30th,  1901.  Messrs. 
John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  of  Velox  fame,  will 
distribute  £12  12s.  for  the  best  pictures  made 
with  their  '  ‘  Planiscope  ’  ’  series  of  lenses.  This 
contest,  which  should  prove  popular,  closes 
on  September  30th.  Send  at  once  to  Messrs. 
John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons  for  a  set  of  conditions. 
As  will  be  seen  from  our  advertising  pages, 
the  Thornton-Pickard  people  are  also  encour¬ 
aging  purchasers  of  their  apparatus,  while 
the  Warwick  Monthly  Competitions  are  still 
continuing,  and  are  still  attracting  a  large 
amount  of  patronage. 

The  Year  Book  of  Photography ,  edited  by  P. 
R.  Salmon,  and  published  by  the  Photographic 
News,  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road,  W.C. 
is  as  interesting  as  in  previous  years  in  regard  to 
its  contents.  The  editor  contributes  numer¬ 
ous  useful  practical  notes.  J.  T.  Ashby  has 
an  illustrated  paper  on  “Woodland  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  and  there  are  recipes  and  formulae 
innumerable.  The  price  as  usual  is  one 
shilling. 

Practical  Collotype  is  a  new  book  by  A.  W. 
Fithian,  published  by  Iliffe,  Sons  &  Sturmey 
at  2s.  6d.  The  author  is  said  to  be  a  man  of 
great  experience,  and  so  far  as  our  knowledge 
of  the  subject  goes,  the  book  is  written  in  a 
very  practical  manner.  We  recommend  it  to 
those  interested  in  this  process. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Barnet  Book  of  Photo¬ 
graphy  has  just  been  issued.  Too  high  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  this  popular  work,  the 
enormous  sale  of  which  clearly  indicates  that 
it  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  photographic 
public. 

Les  Agrandissements  Photographiques  is  a  new 
French  work  published  by  Gauthier-Villars, 
treating  of  enlargements,  apparatus  and 
methods.  The  book  runs  to  about  140  pages, 
and  has  several  figures  in  the  text.  The  price 
is  2f. 

Mr.  H.  Buchan  is  the  new  secretary  of  the 
Bristol  and  District  Photographic  Society,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Milton  who  has  resigned. 

We  have  received  the  report  and  balance 
sheet  of  the  Photographic  Society  of  India. 

Telephotography  is  the  subject  of  the  latest 
issue  of  The  Photo-Miniature. 


Trade  A  cheap  line  of  oak  frames 

Specialities  is  offered  by  Messrs.  Epstein 
and  Notices.  and  Son,  of  Broad  Street, 
Bristol.  The  10  x  8  size, 
for  example,  cost  4s.  dozen  complete  with 
glasses  and  backs  and  mounts.  We  prefer 
the  frames  without  the  mounts  ourselves,  and 
we  usually  stain  them  brown  or  green.  But 
everyone  to  his  taste.  Those  who  write  for  a 
sample,  which  will  be  forwarded  for  6d.  by 
parcels  post,  are  pretty  sure  to  be  pleased. 
Be  sure  and  mention  The  Practical  and  Junior. 

From  Wilfred  Emery,  Anson  Parade, 
Cricklewood,  we  have  received  another  pattern 
of  his  excellent  “  Apek  ”  hand  cameras.  We 
have  spoken  favourably  of  these  instruments 
before,  and  the  one  we  have  now  before  us 
seems  to  us  an  excellent  arrangement  in  every 
respect.  The  lens  and  shutter  work  well,  the 
finders  are  clear,  the  whole  camera  is  not 
heavy  or  cumbersome,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  changing  box  calls  for  special  comment. 
It  holds  twelve  quarter-plates  in  sheaths.  To 
change  the  plates  the  camera  is  held  parallel, 
with  the  lens  pointing  upwards,  and  a  sort  of 
drawer  is  pulled  out  and  pushed  back  again. 
This  movement  changes  the  plate  and  registers 
the  number.  The  arrangement  seems  a  capital 
one.  The  price  of  this  camera  is  ^4  10s. 

We  have  had  a  packet  of  the  new  Paget 
Prize  Self-toning  paper  sent,  and  we  like  it 
very  well.  There  is  nothing  to  do  but  wash  it 
and  fix  it,  which,  omitting  as  it  does  the 
troublesome  business  of  toning  saves  the 
amateur  a  gre'at  deal  of  trouble.  Several 
tones  are  obtainable,  whilst  another  advantage 
over  ordinary  P.O.P.  is  that  the  prints  may 
be  dried  by  heat  in  a  few  minutes.  We  think 
the  self-toning  paper  will  almost  entirely 
usurp  the  place  of  the  ordinary.  For  our 
own  part,  so  long  as  we  can  get  a  good  kind 
like  this,  we  shall  never  use  ordinary  P.O.P. 
and  bother  with  toning  any  more. 

A  catalogue  of  over  200  pages  closely  printed 
and  profusely  illustrated  is  to  hand  from 
W.  Watson  &  Sons,  313,  High  Holborn.W.C. 
It  contains  particulars  of  specialities  in  appar¬ 
atus  for  which  this  firm  has  earned  a  well- 
deserved  reputation,  and  also  of  photographic 
sundries  of  every  kind. 

The  Sanger  Shepherd  Colour  Photography 
process  has  been  adopted  by  many  photo¬ 
graphers,  especially  those  who  apply  their 
camera  to  illustrate  scientific  subjects.  We 
have  pleasure  in  drawing  attention  to  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  apparatus  for  this  process  issued  by 
the  firm  of  Sanger  Shepherd  &  Co.,  Gray’s 
Inn  Passage,  Holborn,  W.C.  In  addition  to 
the  appliances  for  natural  colour  photography, 
there  are  sundry  other  contents,  such  as  safe 
lanterns,  light  filters,  and  camera  stands  for 
museum  work. 

We  are  told  that  “  three  miles  of  men  use 
Cooke  Lenses,”  but  the  announcement  ignores 
the  opposite  sex.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  and  on  this  assump¬ 
tion  the  ladies  who  use  the  lens  must  occupy 
a  far  greater  space.  Perhaps  Messrs.  Taylor 
and  Hobson  will  kindly  furnish  the  correct 
figures,  with  the  mathematical  accuracy 
which  distinguishes  all  their  work. 
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Photographers  desiring  a  panoramic  camera 
should  not  overlook  the  new  “  Al-Vista  ”  put 
on  the  English  market  by  Messrs.  George 
Houghton  &  Sons,  of  High  Holborn,  London, 
W.C.  In  writing  for  prices  and  particulars 
kindly  mention  that  you  saw  the  advertise¬ 
ment  in  The  Practical  and  Junior. 

Last  month  in  announcing  a  new  printing 
paper  produced  by  Albert  E.  Mallandain  we 
stated  that  ten  cabinet  size  pieces  could  be 
obtained  for  sixpence.  It  appears  that  twenty- 
four  pieces  are  supplied  for  one  shilling,  while 
the  sixpenny  boxes  are  twenty-four  sheets  of 
any  size  up  to  quarter-plate. 

The  photographic  department  of  Spiers 
and  Pond’s  Stores  have  issued  a  bulky  cata¬ 
logue  of  all  the  apparatus  kept  in  stock  by 
that  house.  We  strongly  advise  photographers 
to  obtain  a  copy  from  Messrs.  Spiers  &  Pond, 
Ltd.,  New  Bridge  Street,  Ludgate,  E.C. 

A  price  list  of  materials  for 
ferrotype  and  positive  work  has 
just  been  issued  by  Jonathan 
Fallowfield,  146,  Charing  Cross 
Road,  W.  This  house  also 
announces  a  new  edition  to  be 
issued  shortly  of  How  to  Make 
Ferrotypes  and  Glass  Positives. 

A  little  booklet  entitled  The 
Secret  of  Development ,  containing 
a  number  of  formulae  for  dif¬ 
ferent  developments,  together 
with  practical  instructions  for 
working,  has  been  sent  us  by 
The  N.  W.  P.  Trading  Co., 

Ltd.,  Meerut,  India. 

We  have  received  a  price  list 
of  acetylene  appliances  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  and  also  of  the 
Husson’s  system  of  lighting.  We 
refer  any  interested  to  the  Husson 
Acetylene  Syndicate,  Ltd.,  28, 

Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 

S.W. 

The  photographic  world  is 
requested  to  observe  that  the 
Warwick  Dry  Plate  Co.  give  ^35  in  prizes 
every  month  for  negatives  taken  on  their 
plates.  Write  to  Warwick  for  particulars, 
and  mention  the  P.  dh  J .  P. 

A  new  price  list  of  Kodak  cameras  and  other 
apparatus,  new  and  old,  together  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  sundries,  is  to  hand 
from  Messrs.  Kodak,  Ltd.,  48,  Clerkenwell 
Road,  E.C. 

A  new  and  extensive  price  list  is  to  hand 
from  the  Army  and  Navy  Auxiliary  Co-oper¬ 
ative  Supply,  Ltd.,  Francis  Street,  Westmin¬ 
ster,  S.W. 

We  draw  our  readers'  special  attention  to 
the  new  dial  meter  advertised  in  our  columns 
by  the  Watkins’  Meter  Company,  Hereford. 

Chlorsilber-Schnelldruckpapier  is  a  new  German 
book  by  the  well-known  writer  L.  Hermann 
Liesegang.  The  price  is  one  mark. 

Tylar’s  Triple  Slip-in  Mounts  are  a  nice 
new  line  for  those  who  like  to  have  three 
prints  in  one  mount. 


Boat  Competition.  Certificate. 

Win.  W.  Hyde,  “  Off  Worthing.”  Wimbledon,  S.W. 


Gbe  annual  Junior  Salon. 

The  first  Junior  Salon  of  the  Century  has 
turned  out  a  great  success,  both  as  regards  the 
number  of  entries  and  the  quality  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits.  Last  year  the  reproduced  work  was 
good,  but  we  fancy  that  if  our  readers  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  it  with  this  issue 
they  will  not  take  long  to  decide  which  is  the 
better.  The  subjects  are  more  varied,  and 
more  original,  and  the  figure  work  is  stronger, 
while  technique  has  improved.  Careful  com¬ 
position  is  more  in  evidence,  which  we  take  to 
be  a  sign  that  the  indiscriminate  using  of  the 
box  hand  camera  on  all  occasions  and  the 
consequent  scamping  of  the  pictorial  line, 
and  light  and  shade  value  is  becoming 
less  marked.  Box  cameras  are  all  very  well 
in  their  way,  but  where  stand  apparatus  can 
be  used  and  care  taken,  the  “Detective” 
should  be  laid  aside. 

Last  year  we  noted  the  paucity 
of  flower  studies  ;  this  year  we 
have  a  similar  complaint  to  lay. 
One  would  think  that  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  turned 
out  at  home,  and  the  very  small 
expense  in  the  way  of  initial 
cost,  would  lead  to  much  being 
done  in  this  direction  on  wet 
holidays  or  on  summer  even¬ 
ings  when  the  fag  of  a  long 
trail  in  the  country  in  search 
of  the  picturesque  does  not 
appear  very  inviting.  Instead, 
however,  apparently  only  about 
half  a  dozen  of  our  subscribers 
make  any  attempt,  and  of  these 
six,  only  three  turn  out  really 
presentable  work.  There  is  a 
big  field  open  in  this  branch,  and 
someone  ought  to  exploit  it. 

Woodland  views  have  dropped 
off  a  bit  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  seascapes  with  cloud  effects 
and  scenes  of  a  varied  character 
have  come  to  the  fore.  The  figure  work,  as  will 
be  seen  at  a  glance,  is  very  good,  the  subjects 
being  mostly  homely  and  consequently  natural 
and  pleasing.  Photography  cannot  compete 
with  Solomon  J.  Solomon  or  Blair  Leighton, 
but  is  more  at  home  travelling  in  the  footsteps 
of  Luke  Fildes  or  La  Thangue,  and  those  who 
have  left  the  higher  walks  to  the  painters  and 
devoted  their  attention  to  bits  of  what  the 
Daily  Telegraph  once  called  the  “  Kiss  Mammy 
School  ”  have  turned  out  pleasant  work 
indeed. 

Some  nice  architectural  photographs  are  to 
hand,  but  not  in  any  great  quantity.  Funny 
photographs,  too,  are  conspicuous  by  their 
absence,  as  also  are  unique  ones.  There  is 
also  a  surprising  scarcity  of  pictures  depicting 
street  life,  a  marvel  in  these  days  of  portable, 
unobtrusive  apparatus. 

As  to  printing  processes,  carbon  is  to  the 
fore,  which  is  a  good  sign,  as  showing  that 
there  is  a  growing  inclination  to  take  more 
pains  to  finish  effectively  and  to  consider 
colour  Mat  P.O.P.  is  popular,  and  in  some 
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cases  it  has  been  employed  most  satisfactorily. 
Toned  platinotype  is  likewise  in  evidence. 

Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  prints  have  un¬ 
fortunately  had  to  be  cast  into  that  bourne 
from  which  no  print  returns  to  the  editorial 
table.  We  are  sincerely  sorry  for  the  senders  ; 
in  many  cases  just  a  little  more  pains  would 
have  secured  an  entry.  There  are  a  number 
of  people  who  will  just  stop  short,  and  con¬ 
sequently  they  have  to  be  passed  over.  Let 
this  be  a  warning  to  spur  up  those  whom  it 
fits  for  another  year.  Do  not  be  content  with 
trying  only  one  printing  process  for  a  negative, 
see  what  effect  it  has  when  treated  in  half  a 
dozen  different  ways,  and  select  the  best  at 
the  finish.  If  this  were  only  done,  and  if  the 
business  were  only  looked  at  and  worked 
seriously,  the  disappointment  of  finding  that 
one’s  name  is  not  on  the  successful  competi¬ 
tors’  list  would  in  all  probability  not  occur. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  PICTURES. 

The  pictures  marked  with  an  asterisk  receive  certifi¬ 
cates  and  25  post-card  reproductions  of  their 
photographs  ;  while  those  marked  with  a  f  are  “  on 
the  line.” 

The  title  page  by  The  Editor. 

*x.  “Measuring.”  Miss  Agnes  Tomlinson,  Fishbourne, 
Chichester. 

*2.  “The  Puritan."  Edward  Strong,  Windhill  Vicar¬ 
age,  Shipley,  Yorks. 

3.  “  Portrait  Study."  James  Scott,  Hillside  Terrace, 

Ligoniel,  Belfast. 

4.  “A  Penny,  Please.”  Hermann  Lea,  Grove  Cot¬ 

tage,  West  Wellow,  Rontsey. 

5.  “  Home  Lessons.”  Dan  Dunlop,  Myrtlebank, 

Wilson  Street,  Motherwell,  N.B. 

+6.  “  Self-taken  in  Dark-room.”  H.  W.  Cook,  103, 
Herrick  Road,  Loughborough. 

7.  “The  Mountain  Path.”  Charles  Nixon,  48,  Calvert 
Road,  Greenwich,  S.E. 

*8.  “The  Creek."  J.  Browning,  3,  Surrey  Street, 
Lowestoft. 

+g.  “  Storm  Clouds.”  A.  W.  Cooper,  9,  Jordan  Street, 

Preston. 

10.  “  Fast  Falls  the  Eventide.”  G.  F.  Webster,  7,  St. 

Anthony’s  Road,  Blundellsands. 

11.  “Summer.”  Matthew  Walters,  52,  Manley  Street, 

Wigan. 

*12.  “  A  Forest  Glade.”  Harry  A.  Ayton,  13,  Grange 
Park  Road,  Leyton,  Essex. 

13.  “  A  Devout  Moslem."  H.  M.  Parish,  East  Liss, 

Hants. 

14.  “  Corporation  at  Work.”  S.  Fielding,  St.  George’s 

Square,  Hebden  Bridge. 

15.  “  A  Difficult  Problem.”  G.  F.  Webster,  7,  St. 

Anthony’s  Road,  Blundellsands. 

+16.  “  Statue,  Chatsworth  Hall.”  Geo.  H.  Shaw, 

Longdendale,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

*17.  “  Bed-Time."  H.  W.  Cook,  103,  Herrick  Road, 

Loughborough. 

18.  “  Saturday  Morning.”  W  H.  Andrews,  33,  Lin¬ 

den  Grove,  Sydenham,  London. 

19.  “  Watching  for  Dad."  G.  H.  Haycox,  St.  Dun- 

stan's  Crescent,  Worcester. 

20.  “  A  Sheep  Track.”  John  Harbottle,  3,  Vernon 

Parade,  Gateshead. 

21.  “In  Harbour,  Evening.”  Chas.  J.  Hankinson, 

“  Bergen,”  Bournemouth,  W. 

22.  “  Their  furrow  oft  the  stubborn  glebe  has  broke." 

Dr.  S.  S.  Wallis,  237,  Roman  Road,  Bow, 
London,  E. 

23.  “  Woodland  Twins.”  Win.  Id.  Cox,  3,  Chesham 

Street,  Brighton. 

24.  “Thornwick  Bay.”  I.  Hamilton  Breakey,  125, 

Whitham  Road,  Sheffield. 

25.  “  Still  Evening.”  G.  H.  Haycox,  St.  Dunstan's 

Crescent,  Worcester. 

+26.  “  In  Derwentdale.”  Samuel  R.  Midgley,  3,  Baden 

Road,  Stoneycroft,  Liverpool. 

27.  “Down  the  Lane.”  Edward  Strong,  Windhill 

Vicarage,  Shipley,  Yorks. 

28.  “Reflection."  Ernest  W.  F.  Gibson,  17,  John 

Street,  London,  W.C. 


29.  “  The  Stanley  Steps.”  Wm.  Wells,  38,  Mowbray 
Street,  Sheffield. 

+30.  “  N.  Choir  Aisle,  York  Minster.”  G.  J.  Haviland, 

62,  Lancaster  Road,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

31.  “  Gate  in  Gorey  Castle,  Jersey.”  Miss  W.  Mann, 

Hyde  Hall,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. 

32.  South-West :  Iffley  Church,  Oxford.”  Harold 

Wood,  The  Wichnors,  Kersal,  Manchester. 

33.  “  A  Bit  of  Old  Redclifle  Church.”  J.  Cannam,  47, 

Ashley  Road,  Bristol. 

34.  “  The  Crypt,  Mont  St.  Michel."  Chas.  J.  Hankin¬ 

son,  “  Bergen,”  Bournemouth,  W. 

35.  ‘Eiffel  Tower.”  Ernest  G.  Freeman,  33,  Long- 

more  Street,  Birmingham. 

36.  “  Interior,  Clackmannan  Tower."  Robt.  K. 

Holmes,  Dollar,  N.B. 

37.  “  Birds  Feeding.”  Wm.  Mitchell,  Photographer, 

Selkirk,  N.B. 

38.  “  Eventide.”  R.  B.  Moss,  Truro. 

39.  “  Towing  into  the  Ouse.”  T.  C.  Newbitt,  Epworth, 

via  Doncaster. 

40.  “  On  the  Ice  Road,  Resting.”  Isaac  O.  Handy, 

Listvenitchnya,  Irkutsk 

41.  “  Inn  Ruislip.”  W.  H.  Finlay,  The  Cedars, 

Rickmansworth. 

*42.  “  'Neath  Shady  Trees.”  Herbert  Veevers,  134, 

Scotland  Road,  Nelson. 

+43.  “  Sunshine  and  Shade."  Miss  Muriel  Howie,  56, 

Sholebroke  Avenue,  Leeds. 

44.  “  Our  Sunbeam.”  Mrs.  Josephine  G.  Cordiner, 

c/o  Cortes,  Lonmay,  Aberdeenshire. 

45.  “The  Draught  Players.”  Fredk.  Kennedy,  57, 

Hereford  Road,  Bayswater,  W. 

46.  “Hard  Times.”  J.  Cannam,  47,  Ashley  Road, 

Bristol. 

47.  “Father’s  Return.”  J.  W.  Holmes,  19,  Garnett 

Street,  Barrowford,  Lancs. 

48.  “  Grapes.”  H.  Bellringer,  Hyde  Road,  Denton. 

49.  “  Cooling  Down."  Wm.  W.  Hide,  150,  Effra  Road, 

Wimbledon,  S.W. 

*50.  “Yellow  Marguerites.”  Matthew  Walters,  52, 
Manley  Street,  Wigan. 

31.  “A  March  Day.”  Jas.  D.  Berwick,  34,  Cranworth 
Street,  C-on-M.,  Manchester. 

52.  Campbeltown  Loch.”  Chas.  McCallam,  Lime- 
craigs,  Campbeltown,  Argyllshire. 

+53.  “Evening.”  Wm.  Mitchell,  Photographer,  Sel¬ 
kirk,  N.B. 

54.  “A  Patriot.”  Miss  M'Lauchlan,  g,  Melville 

Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

55.  “At  Grindelwald,  1901.”  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Collister, 

Hill  House,  Warley  Road,  Brentwood,  Essex. 

56.  “Old  Ducking  Stool.”  Mrs.  Josephine  G.  Cordiner, 

c/o  Cortes,  Lonmay,  Aberdeenshire. 

+57.  “  Working  the  Naval  Gun.”  G.  E.  Carter,  5, 
Dix’s  Field,  Exeter. 

58.  “Travelling  in  Pietmaritzberg."  Philip  Kiddle, 
29,  Artillery  Road,  Guildford. 

+59.  “  Peter."  Herbert  Brown,  Raby  House,  Ayre- 

some  Street,  Middlesbrough. 

60.  “We’re  Three  Jolly,  Jolly  Sailor  Boys.”  Miss 

Turnbull,  Rockbeare,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

61.  “  What  the  Enemy  never  Sees."  Miss  Turnbull, 

Rockbeare,  Emsworth,  Hants. 

62.  “  What  is  this  coming  ?  ”  R.  H.  Grace,  The  Fostle 

Eridge,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

63.  “A  Gipsy  Encampment.”  A.  Norman,  Drainside 

North,  Boston,  Lines. 

64.  “  Shrimps.”  Alphonse-Abney  Barron,  Echinghen, 

Pont-de-Briques,  Pas-de-Calais,  France. 

*65.  “Apples,  Pears  and  Grapes.”  Henry  W.  Chap¬ 
man,  Topsfield,  Hertford  Street,  Cambridge. 

*66.  “  Priscilla.”  John  H.  Blackwood,  Trenton,  N.J., 

U.S.A. 

67.  “  Hylton,  Durham.”  A.  G.  Rogers,  65,  The 

Chase,  Clapham,  S.W. 

68.  “Woodland-Marsh.”  James  Kennedy,  30,  Grove 

Street,  Glasgow. 

69.  “  Narcissus."  F.  A.  Taylor,  64,  St.  Bee's  Street, 

Manchester. 

+70.  “  By  Electric  Light  ”  (Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago). 
Jas.  J.  Mason,  51,  Milton  Street,  Montreal, 
Que.,  Canada. 

71.  “  The  Day  of  Rest  on  the  L.  &  L.  Canal.”  F. 

Thistlethwaite,  52,  Cleaver  Street,  Burnley. 

72.  “Ida.  ’’Miss  Marian  Silverston,  33,  Portland  Road, 

Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

73.  “A  Harbinger  of  Spring.”  Jas.  J.  Mason,  51, 

Milton  Street,  Montreal,  Que.,  Canada. 

74.  “  Morning  Sunshine.”  S.  D.  Middleton,  7,  Wood¬ 

land  Grove,  Colwick  Vale,  Nottingham. 

75.  “The  Young  Reader."  Noel  P.  Hammond,  The 

Watch  Oak,  Battle. 

76.  “  From  the  Sunny  South.”  Miss  Florence  Cooke, 

5,  Mortimer  Road,  Clifton,  Bristol. 


77-  “Summer  Shade.”  J.  A.  Gibson,  2,  Magnus 
Street,  Newark. 

78.  “Choir  Aisle,  Lincoln.”  Jno.  P.  Beeson,  Bur¬ 

gage  Villas,  Southwell,  Notts. 

79.  “  Pilot  Boats.”  S.  C.  Fox,  72,  Colum  Road,  Cardiff. 

80.  “A  Mavis'  Nest.”  Wm.  Walker,  19,  Back  Street, 

West  Calder,  Midlothian. 

d 81 .  “Now”  and  “Then."  Miss  M'Lauchlan,  9,  Mel¬ 
ville  Crescent,  Edinburgh. 

82.  “  A  Pulpit  of  the  Past.”  Wm.  H.  Taylor,  Nuttall, 
Nottingham. 

+83.  “Ploughman's  Return.”  W.  H.  Farthing,  Ware¬ 
house  Road,  Wath-on-Dearne. 

*84.  “The  Village  Blacksmith.”  N.  P.  Hammond, 
The  Watch  Oak,  Battle. 

85.  “  French  Fishing  Boat.”  Mbs  C.  E.  Chamberlin, 

The  Grove,  Norwich. 

86.  “Lord  Marmot.”  Mrs.  R.  M.  King,  Ashcott  Hill, 

Bridgwater. 

87.  “A  Pleasant  Sail.”  F.  W.  Ede,  194,  Elthorne 

Road,  Hornsey  Rise,  N. 

88.  “The  Evening  Hymn."  John  H.  Blackwood, 

Trenton,  N.J.,  U.S.A. 

89.  “  His  Bovine  Majesty.”  Geo.  H.  Shaw,  Longden- 

dale,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

90.  “  The  Monkey  Man.”  Miss  Grace  McCrae  Bryden, 

Ravenswood,  Helensburgh,  N.B. 

*91.  “  Weary,  Worn  and  Sad.”  W.  H.  Andrews,  33, 
Linden  Grove,  Sydenham,  London. 

92.  “  Mischief  Brewing.”  W.  Lancelot  Vining,  49, 

Grange  Park,  Ealing,  W. 

193.  “  Evening.”  Albert  Langridge,  Aniwa,  Westcliff, 

Southend-on-Sea. 

94.  “Alpine  Cattle.”  J.  W.  Glendinning,  Ash  Villa, 

Huddersfield. 

95.  “  The  Old  Market  Cross  and  Blind  House.”  Henry 

G.  Loader,  4,  Wenban  Road,  Worthing. 

96.  “  When  the  Heart  is  Young."  W.  A.  Ainsworth, 

64,  Redearth  Road,  Darwen. 

97.  “The  Crest  of  the  Hill."  S.  Whitehouse,  7,  Wye 

Clift  Road,  Handsworth. 

98.  “  Thrush’s  Nest  and  Eggs.”  Harry  J.  Horton,  21, 

Skipton  Street,  Colne. 

99.  “  In  Harbour.”  J.  Ernest  Hounsom,  32,  Church 

Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

lioo.  “  How  Funny.”  S.  R.  Midgley,  3,  Baden  Road, 
Stoneycroft,  Liverpool. 

101.  “  Meadow  Land.”  H.  Brown,  143,  Castle  Street, 

Salisbury,  Wilts. 

102.  “  On  the  Common."  Walter  R.  Davis,  19,  Apsley 

Street,  Rusthall,  Tunbridge  Wells. 

103.  “Thawing.”  Hermann  Lea,  Grove  Cottage,  West 

Wellow,  Roinsey 

104.  “  In  the  Heart  of  the  Woods.”  Ernest  W.  F. 

Gibson,  17,  John  Street,  London,  W.C. 

105.  “  For  Home  and  Country.”  John  Ritchie,  jun., 

69,  Duff  Street,  Macduff,  N.B. 
io5.  “  Pelicans."  C.  S.  Austin,  15,  Aberdeen  Park, 
Highbury,  London,  N. 

107.  “  His  Charge.”  Miss  W.  Mann.  Hyde  Hall,  Saw- 
bridgeworth,  Herts. 

10S.  “  The  Seamstress.”  Wm.  Wells,  38,  Mowbray 
Street,  Sheffield. 

109.  “  Wallflowers.”  Mrs,  Purdon,  Connah's  Quay, 
N.  Wales. 

no.  “  Returning  from  Practice.”  R.  B.  Moss,  Truro, 
in.  “  Lover’s  Walk,  Matlock.”  Arthur  Eastwood,  40, 
St.  James'  Street,  Burnley. 

112.  “  Oulton  Broad.”  J.  Browning,  3,  Surrey  Street, 

Lowestoft. 

113.  “  Babs.”  Walter  R.  Davis,  19,  Apsley  Street, 

Rusthall,  Tunbridge  Webs. 

1 14.  “  Ruins  :  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  Castle.”  W.  E. 

Watkin,  Bolton  Street,  Hanley,  Staffs. 

115.  “  St.  Martin’s  Den.”  Miss  M.  E.  Low,  Balmake- 

wan,  Marykirk,  Kincardineshire,  N.B. 

116.  “A  Grey  Day.”  S.  C.  Fox,  72,  Colum  Road, 

Cardiff. 

117.  “  The  Trial  Trip.”  Miss  Jessie  Picken,  Muirhead, 

Baillieston,  by  Glasgow. 

118.  “River  Cray."  J.  R.  Creasey,  Beltoft,  Hadlow 

Road,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

119.  “A  Sermon  in  Stone.”  H.  Warren  Hutchinson, 

32,  Windsor  Street,  Glasgow. 

+  120.  “  A  Corner  in  Christchurch  Priory.”  Wm  Herbert 
Pegg,  61,  Dairyhouse  Road,  Derby. 

121.  “  Boats  at  Oban."  Miss  Cicely  Brereton,  Meadow- 

bank,  Twickenham. 

122.  “A  Wayside  Cottage  in  Cheshire.”  Miss  Ingle, 

Glen  Lyn,  Cheadle,  Cheshire. 

123.  “New  Bridge.”  S.  Fielding,  St. George’s  Square, 

Hebden  Bridge. 

124.  “  A  Woodland  Stream.”  J.  Nichols,  36,  Nelson 

Street,  Fishpool,  Bury. 


125.  “  Irises."  Miss  Anne  Newcome,  The  Lodge, 

Thurston,  Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

126.  “Bishop  Monkton,  Ripon.”  Arthur  B.  Dixon,  15, 

Pearson  Grove,  Hyde  Park,  Leeds. 

127.  “  Dittisham,  R.  Dart  ”  Arthur  Eastwood,  40,  St. 

James  Street,  Burnley. 

128.  “The  Edge  of  the  Wood.”  H.  Price  Williams, 

Talybont-on-Usk,  Brecknock. 

129.  “  Winter.”  H.  Bellringer,  Hyde  Road,  Denton. 

130.  “  Scarbre.”  A  Norman  Breaker,  7,  Roslin  Road, 

Sheffield. 

131.  “  The  Towing  Path.”  J.  W.  Holmes,  19,  Garnett 

Street,  Barrowford,  Lancs. 

132.  “Sisters."  Geo.  A.  L.  Hunton,  Middleton  St. 

George,  co.  Durham. 

133.  “Water  Carriers.”  John  Wm.  Farrah,  Jefteries 

Coate,  Harrogate. 

134.  “Resting  Awhile.”  J.  A.  Pitchforth,  44,  Great 

Northern  Street,  Huddersfield. 

135.  “  Eventide."  A.  Maclean  Scott,  127,  Minard  Road, 

Crossmyloof,  Glasgow. 

135A.  “  Mont.”  Geo.  Powter,  80,  Tenison  Road, 
Cambridge. 

136.  “The  Mill  on  the  Hill.”  Wm.  H.  Cox,  3,  Chesham 

Street,  Brighton. 

137.  “The  Law  Courts  from  Bell  Yard."  H.  L.  Lewis, 

Valeny  House,  Eastbury,  Watford. 

138.  “The  Dell."  W.  A.  Pearkes  Withers,  6,  Toronto 

Terrace,  Prospect  Road,  Woodford,  Essex. 

139.  “  On  the  Rothay.”  Robt.  Hayhurst,  50,  Kensing¬ 

ton  Street,  Bradford. 

140.  “  Ancient  Towers,  Courtrai."  J  as.  Scott,  Hillside 

Terrace,  Ligoniel,  Belfast. 

+141.  “  The  Toilet.”  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson,  Fishbourne, 
Chichester. 


Boat  Competition.  First  Prize  Picture. 

H.  C.  Leat,  “In  Bristol  Harbour."  Bristol. 
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142.  “  A  Rocky  Coast."  Harry  Riley,  West  Bank, 

Hindsford,  Atherton,  near  Manchester. 

143.  “  A  King  of  the  Deep."  S.  Raymond,  25,  Brook 

Terrace,  Whitley  Bay,  Northumberland. 

144.  “Fishing  Boats.”  Jas.  M.  Busby,  13,  Eblana 

Street,  Belfast. 

145.  “  Edie.”  W.  A.  Pearkes  Withers,  6,  Toronto 

Terrace,  Prospect  Road,  Woodford,  Essex. 

146.  “  In  the  Wood.”  W.  H.  Farthing,  Warehouse 

Road,  Wath-upon-Dearne. 

147.  “Bolton  Abbey,  Choir.”  F.  H.  Horniblow,  33, 

Lidbury,  Worcester. 

148.  “  A  few  common  weeds.”  Mary  C.  Eames,  Bache 

Isa,  Llangollen. 

149.  “  Dahlias.”  Mrs.  Vollum,  “  Vendale,"  Dowsett 

Avenue,  Southend-on-Sea. 

150.  “Aberystwyth.”  Edward  L.  R. Jones,  20,  Severn 

Street  Welshpool. 

151.  “A  Bend  on  the  Kelani  River.”  R.  B.  Harvey, 

Kobanella  Estate,  Rangalla,  Ceylon. 

152.  “  His  Royal  Highness.”  John  Fletcher,  44,  Gars- 

cube  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

J 1 53 .  “West  Highlanders.”  Miss  Agnes  M.  Low, 
Balmakewan,  Marykirk,  Kincardineshire,  N.B. 

154.  “  Thames  Swan.”  Mrs.  Alfred  Hood,  Rowborough, 

Cookham,  Berks. 

155.  “  A  Smile  to  Himself."  Arthur  B.  Cox,  1,  Speed¬ 

well  Avenue,  St.  George,  Bristol. 

156  “  A  Corner,  Glasgow  Exhibition."  JohnCummings, 
Alloa. 


©m*  pn3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Copied  Pictures  Competition. — We  are 

exceedingly  pleased  with  the  work  which  has 
been  sent  in  to  this  competition,  and  only- 
sorry  that  we  cannot  let  all  the  readers  of 
7  he  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer  examine 
the  numerous  collections  of  prints  that  are 
lying  on  our  table  as  we  write,  because  we  feel 
that  representing  as  they  do  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  practicable  applications  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  they  would  prove  much  more 
suggestive  and  convincing  than  our  remarks 
can  possibly  be.  Of  course,  photography  as 
applied  to  copying  pictures  is  no  new  thing — 
it  has  been  practised  almost  since  the 
inception  of  the  camera — but  we  hardly  think 
the  amateur  photographer  has  realized  what 
a  singularly  interesting  pursuit  is  open  to 
development  in  this  direction,  as  an  alternative 
to  photography  in  the  field  as  it  is  usually 
understood.  Here  is  a  pursuit  which  can  be 
carried  out  in  the  house  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  and  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night, 
provided  one  has  reasonable  facilities  for 
illumination.  One  can  delve  in  old  books  for 
strange  caricatures  or  quaint  cuts,  make  copies 
of  them  so  faithful  to  the  original  that,  if 
properly  printed,  little  if  any  difference  can 
be  detected.  One  can  also  reproduce  old 
steel  engravings,  pictures  from  the  walls,  and 
of  course  anything  of  the  kind.  The  nega¬ 
tives,  .if  small,  can  be  enlarged,  and  by 
imitating  the  style  of  mounting  and  framing, 
one  can  reproduce  with  fidelity  the  engravings 
of  one  hundred  years  ago.  But  turning  to  the 
work  before  us,  we  award  the  prize  to  J.  C. 
Varty-Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith,  for  his  varied 
collection  of  sixteen  interesting  copies  of 
pictures  by  Turner,  Reynolds  and  others. 
We  also  give  certificates  to  the  following, 
who  have  done  excellent  work  : —  T.  F. 
Brogden,  92,  North  Marine  Road,  Scar¬ 
borough  ;  Alfred  C.  Taylor,  Trinity  Street, 


Peterborough  ;  Miss  Marian  Silverston,  33, 
Portland  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  ; 
Stanley  Saunders,  Rayleigh  Lodge,  Rayleigh, 
Essex  ;  Sami.  Hoyle,  43,  Derby  Road,  Farn- 
worth-in-Widnes  ;  Arthur  J.  S.  Cannon,  34, 
Harrow  Road,  Leicester,  and  George  J. 
Robinson,  Preston  Tower,  North  Shields. 
For  honourable  mention  the  following  are 
qualified  :  Mark  I,  H.  D.  R.  Greene  and 
Cracker  Jack.  Perhaps  the  greatest  failing  of 
the  competitors,  speaking  generally,  is  in 
their  choice  of  mount.  Some,  for  instance, 
vary  the  colours  of  their  prints  very  suitably, 
but  keep  to  the  same  tint  of  mount.  J.  C. 
Varty-Smith,  the  prize-winner,  for  example, 
has  a  very  successful  oval  print  in  a  brown 
tint  which  is  most  effectively  contrasted  with 
a  dark-blue  mount,  but  his  grey  platinum 
prints  look  even  paler  and  greyer  by  being 
mounted  on  this  same  deep  blue  tint ;  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  lighter  colour  the  prints  would 
have  seemed  much  more  strong  and  much 
more  like  the  original  steel  engravings 
from  which  they  were  taken.  George  J. 
Robinson,  whose  copying  has  been  very 
nicely  done  so  far  as  the  technical  work  is 
concerned,  shows  bad  taste  in  adopting  the 
ordinary  purple  photograph  for  several  of  his 
prints.  His  platinums  look  very  much  better, 
but  all  his  mounts  are  of  a  somewhat  crude 
brown  colour,  and  the  uniform  plate-sinking 
to  which  the  prints,  whatever  size,  have  to 
adapt  themselves,  does  not  help  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  whole.  When  plate-sinking  can 
be  done  so  easily  with  the  ordinary  wringing 
machine,  this  seems  to  us  a  little  unfortunate. 
Stanley  Saunders  has  made  a  small  collection 
of  pictures  illustrating  the  Ingoldsby  Legends. 
These  are  very  neatly  copied,  and  pasted  most 
tastefully  into  a  little  booklet  of  Nature  paper. 
The  effect  is  excellent.  The  idea  of  making  a 
series  in  connection  with  some  book  in  which 
one  is  particularly  interested,  is  very  good. 
Another  competitor,  H.  D.  R.  Greene,  has 
gone  in  for  pictures  of  dogs,  chiefly  from 
Landseer.  His  prints  are  just  a  little  fogged 
and  weak,  otherwise  they  are  an  interesting 
lot.  S.  Hoyle  has  mounted  his  prints  very 
tastefully,  and  chosen  various  printing  pro¬ 
cesses,  in  some  cases  with  success,  as  in  the 
picture  by  Orchardson,  but  less  effectively  in 
the  one  by  Meissonier.  The  speciality  of 
Arthur  J.  S.  Cannon  is  a  series  of  copies  of 
drawings  which  have  been  done  by  the  boys 
of  Lansdowne  Road  Board  School,  Leicester. 
A.  C.  Taylor’s  pictures  seem  to  be  all  from 
the  Dutch  School.  He  has  done  them  very 
nicely  in  platinum,  and  the  steel  engraving 
effect  is  improved  by  the  rough  white  plate¬ 
sinking.  At  the  same  time,  we  strongly  object 
to  the  disfigurement  produced  by  printing  the 
titles  in  large  type  below  them.  With  these 
few  suggestions  for  improvement,  let  us  say  in 
conclusion  that  the  competition  is  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  we  have  ever  held  in  regard  to 
quality.  We  hope  it  will  have  the  effect  of 
leading  others  to  use  their  cameras  in  this 
direction.  We  reproduce  one  of  Mr.  Varty- 
Smith’s  prints,  which  he  entitles  “  Oval,  from 
an  old  picture.”  We  do  not  know  the  artist, 
but  the  figures  are  most  gracefully  posed,  and 
may  serve  as  a  hint  in  regard  to  portrait 
photography. 
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Boat  Competition. — The  first  prize  goes  to 
H.  C.  Leat,  2,  Richmond  Street,  Totterdown, 
Bristol  ;  the  second  to  T.  F.  Brogden,  92, 
North  Marine  Road,  Scarborough  ;  and  certi¬ 
ficates  to  John  Cannam,  47,  Ashley  Road, 
Bristol ;  D.  Mackay,  Ardmore,  Oban,  N.B.  ; 
Wm.  W.  Hide,  150,  Effra  Road,  Wimbledon, 
S.W.  ;  Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg,  8,  Porchester 
Terrace,  London,  W.  ;  and  Miss  A.  Krehl, 
49,  Clifton  Hill,  St.  John’s  Wood,  London, 
N.W.  The  number  of  boats  is  great  ;  the 
variety  equally  so — from  the  big  ocean  liner 
to  the  flat-bottomed  tub  of  the  water  chute. 
We  have  given  numerous  certificates,  and  it 
must  be  said  in  all  fairness  that  the  contest 
was  a  very  close  one,  some  of  the  certificate 
takers  being  very  little  behind.  Bristol  seems 
to  the  fore  this  time,  and  Mr.  Cannam,  who 
has  been  so  successful  recently,  came  very 
near  adding  another  to  his  list  of  victories. 
We  reproduce  the  prize  pictures,  but  fear 
that  Mr.  Brogden’s,  which  is  in  warm  red 
colour  on  rough  paper,  may  not  show  to 
advantage  when  reproduced  in  half-tone. 

NEW  COMPETITIONS. 

When  The  Junior  Photographer  was  first 
started  we  inaugurated  in  the  early  numbers 
what  was  then  an  entirely  new  system  in 
regard  to  the  subjects  for  the  prizes  we  offered. 
In  place  of  the  usual  classification,  landscape 
or  seascape,  figure  studies,  genre  pictures, 
portraits,  and  so  on,  we  put  the  arrangement 
on  an  entirely  different  basis.  The  awards 
were  offered  almost  exclusively  for  specific 
subjects  as,  for  instance,  a  family  group,  a 
boy  or  girl,  and  so  on,  the  idea  being  largely 
to  suggest  objects  which  are  worth  photo¬ 
graphing.  This  method  proved  to  be  so 
satisfactory  in  practice,  and  the  support  which 
this  section  of  the  magazine  has  received  has 
been  so  encouraging,  that  we  still  continue  our 
prize  competitions  on  the  same  lines,  intro¬ 
ducing,  however,  an  everchanging  variety  into 
the  subjects.  The  following  is  the  new  pro¬ 
gramme  carrying  us  until  January,  and  thus 
giving  plenty  of  time  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers  to  compete  if  they  desire. 

Stream  or  River  Scene. — So  far  as  our  experience 
goes  the  majority  of  amateur  photographers  have  only 
one  way  of  photographing  a  stream,  that  is  to  get  on  a 
stone  in  the  middle  of  it  so  that  the  stream  is  exactly  in 
the  centre  of  the  picture,  while  the  banks  lie  evenly  to 
right  and  left.  We  have  also  seen  a  great  many  prints 
in  which  one  could  not  tell  whether  the  water  was 
flowing  towards  or  away  from  the  observer.  Now  there 
are  many  different  ways  of  treating  river  or  stream 
scenery,  and  we  want  our  readers  to  give  this  subject 
their  special  attention.  We  do  not  mind  whether  the 
river  is  as  large  as  the  Amazon  or  a  small  trickling 
streamlet.  We  would  suggest  that  in  the  former  case 
it  would  be.  desirable  not  to  attempt  by  the  usual 
wide-angle  lens  method,  to  include  the  whole  of  the 
river.  We  offer  two  prtzes  in  this  case,  of  10s.  and  5s. 
respectively.  The  competition  closes  August  25th. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  is  offered 
for  the  best  photograph,  any  kind.  This  competition 
closes  August  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present 
issue. 

Landscape  or  Rural  Scene. — A  prize  of  one  guinea 
is  offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  landscape  or  rural 
scene  with  appropriate  figures.  Please  note  that  the 
emphasis  is  on  “appropriate  figures."  We  do  not  want 
the  jolly  bank  holiday  youth  with  billycock  hat  and 
pepper  and  salt  trousers,  but  something  more  in  keeping 
with  the  surroundings.  The  latitude  given  here  will  be 
evident  to  competitors,  and  landscape  of  any  kind, 


which  includes  all  sorts  of  scenery,  or  a  rural  scene, 
which  may  mean  a  village,  a  cottage,  a  farmyard  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
fashionably  attired  girls  posing  as  milkmaids,  nor 
gentlemen  in  frock  coats  and  top  hats  fishing.  The 
competition  closes  September  25th.  The  coupon  is 
given  in  the  present  issue. 

Girl  Sewing. — Ten  shillings  is  offered  for  the  best 
photograph  of  a  girl  sewing  or  doing  needle-work  or 
fancy  work  of  any  kind.  The  photograph  may  be  taken 
indoors  or  out.  The  competition  closes  September  25th. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Landscape  with  Bold  Foreground.— We  have 
noticed  that  a  prevailing  fault  in  very  many  landscape 
photographs  is  the  want  of  a  good  foreground  to  give 
character  to  the  scene,  and  to  set  back  the  distance  in  a 
proper  perspective.  Foregrounds  are  mostly  too  weak. 
We  offer,  therefore,  three  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  best 
photographs  of  a  landscape  with  either  trees,  bushes, 
rocks,  or  some  other  bold  and  suitable  object  in  the 
foreground.  The  competition  closes  October  25th. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  September  number. 


Boy  Writing  or  Drawing. — Ten  shillings  is  offered 
for  the  best  photograph  of  a  boy  writing  or  drawing. 
This  is  a  very  simple  subject  whether  dealt  with  indoors 
or  out.  As  a  rule  photographs  of  boys  are  very  stiff. 
We  want  this  to  be  a  portrait,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
portrait  in  a  natural  attitude,  therefore  we  suggest 
writing  or  drawing,  but  any  other  similar  occupation 
will  not  be  disqualified.  The  competition  closes  October 
25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  September  issue. 

Household  Interior. — In  interiors,  so  far  as  our 
observations  go,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  under¬ 
expose,  and  then  to  force  the  negative  so  that  the  effect 
is  to  give  a  hard  appearance  in  the  print.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  shape  of  an 
ordinary  household  interior.  We  do  not  mind  whether 
it  is  the  kitchen  or  the  drawing  room,  so  long  as  the 
photograph  is  nicely  taken.  We  offer  10s.  for  the  best 
print  that  comes  to  hand.  The  competition  closes 
November  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
September  number. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best 
photograph,  any  subject.  The  competition  closes 
November  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
September  number. 

Shaking  Hands.  -Ten  shillings  for  a  first  prize  and 
five  shillings  for  a  second  prize,  to  be  given  to  the  best 
and  second  best  photographs  of  two  people  shaking 
hands.  Either  inside  or  outside  the  house,  no  matter 
which,  but  if  outside,  then  in  the  street  or  some  place 
where  people  are  likely  to  meet,  not  in  the  backyard  or 

Boat  Competition.  Second  Prize  Picture. 

T.  F.  Brogden,  “Ebb  Tide.’’  Scarborough. 
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anything  of  that  kind.  This  is  a  simple  subject,  but 
there  is  scope  here  for  good  judgment,  or  stiff  and 
unnatural  attitudes  are  certain  to  be  produced.  The 
competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  October  number. 

Essay  on  Special  Application  of  Photography. 

— We  propose  to  give  a  guinea  for  the  best  essay  on  any 
special  application  of  photography  which  the  competitor 
considers  his  own  pet  hobby.  We  have  no  need  to 
recapitulate  the  applications  of  photography  ;  they  are 
so  numerous  and  so  familiar  that  we  think  every  reader 
will  be  fully  acquainted  with  them.  But  whether  you 
apply  your  photography  to  architecture,  archaeology, 
copying  pictures,  or  whatever  else,  we  shall  judge  your 
work  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  it  is  well 
done,  but  also  whether  the  application  is  wisely  chosen. 
The  competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  October  number. 

Funny  Comnetition. — Ten  shillings  for  the  best  and 
five  shillings  for  the  second  best  photograph  of  a 
humorous  kind,  one  which  will  make  us  laugh.  The 
last  time  we  had  a  competition  of  this  kind  it  was  very 
poorly  supported,  and  some  of  the  photographs  that  we 
were  expected  to  laugh  at  nearly  plunged  us  into  tears. 
On  a  previous  occasion,  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
contributions  were  very  much  better.  We  hope  the 
third  funny  competition  will  be  equal  to  the  first.  The 
competition  closes  January  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  November  number. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best 
photograph,  any  subject.  The  competition  closes 
January  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
November  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
n  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final,  - 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Agfa  Intensifier. — Although  the  exact 
nature  of  this  intensifier  has  not  yet  been  dis¬ 
covered,  it  is  certain  that  it  contains  mercury, 
and  therefore  possesses  the  good  qualities  of 
the  well-known  sublimate  intensifier.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  the  undiluted  solution  will 
keep  for  a  long  time,  and  apparently  loses 
nothing  in  strength.  With  this  intensifier 
the  print  assumes  a  dark-brown  dense  tone, 
and  the  density  obtained  does  not  appear  to 


suffer  any  subsequent  change.  In  spite  of  the 
simplicity  of  manipulation  the  intensification 
is  more  considerable  than  with  sublimate, 
although  not  so  great  as  with  mercury-bromide 
and  silver-cyanide.  It  is  a  peculiarity  that  if 
the  negative  be  left  too  long  in  the  intensifier, 
the  density  retrogrades,  and  eventually  the 
picture  appears  to  be  bleached.  But  if  it  be 
treated,  when  in  this  condition,  with  a 
developer,  after  having  been  thoroughly- 
washed,  the  yellowish  tone  will  disappear  and 
a  clear  black  picture  of  considerable  density- 
will  result. — Chronik. 

The  smoke  arising  from  magnesium  is  quite 
harmless  to  ceilings  or  furniture.  The  product 
of  combustion  is  magnesia,  and  can  be  dusted 
off  like  ordinary-  dust. 


Hnswevs  to  (rotTesponfcents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

W.  H.  Bone. — The  uneven  toning  of  your  print  is 
probably  due  to  insufficient  washing,  or  to  some  other 
neglect  in  the  process.  It  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what. 
Sometimes  double  toning  like  this  appears  without  any 
apparent  reason. 

A.  W.  Smith  asks  if  he  can  have  more  than  one  photo¬ 
graph  criticised  by  sending  three  stamps  and  a  coupon 
for  each.  Yes,  he  can,  though  we  prefer  as  a  rule  our 
readers  will  not  send  more  than  two  at  one  time. 

Edward  J.  Batchen  wants  to  know  where  photo¬ 
graphs  of  London  by  night  can  be  obtained.  The  only 
man  we  know  who  has  taken  London  by  night  is  Mr 
Paul  Martin,  his  address  is  79,  Wiesbaden  Road,  Stoke 
Newington,  London,  N. 

K.  Kendal. — Methylated  spirit  does  not  injure  the 
plate  in  any  way,  if  used  for  purposes  of  drying  the  film 
quickly. 

S.  D.  M  — Anything  from  three  minutes  upwards 
according  to  the  amount  of  light,  and  the  stop  used.  We 
should  think,  however,  all  about  ten  minutes  would  be 
the  right  sort  of  thing. 

H.  S.  Thompson. — We  think  the  reason  why  the 
scaly  or  cracked  effect  made  its  appearance  in  the  nega¬ 
tive  was  because  the  hypo  had  not  been  entirely  removed. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  of  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connedfion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

One  photograph  of  Baleruvie  Castle  Ruins;  one  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Royal  Infirmary,  Edinburgh,  from 
meadows ;  one  photograph  of  the  cannon  “  Mons  Meg,"  at 
Edinburgh  Castle.  J.  Patrick,  52,  Comiston  Road, 
Edinburgh. 

Two  photographs  entitled  “Who's  There?”  and  “A 
Unique  Gathering.”  J.  Robertson,  373,  Leith  Walk, 
Edinburgh. 

One  photograph  of  Miss  F.  Carr  kneeling  down  with 
brush  in  hand  scrubbing  floor,  with  bucket  at  side,  en¬ 
titled  “  Household  Duty.”  A.  B.  Carr,  Royal  Street, 
Barnsley. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
AT  OXFORD. 


By  the  Rev. 

T.  Perkins ,  M.A  .* 


HERE  are  two 
places  that  stand 
out  as  unique 
among  the  cities 
and  towns  of 
England  —  Ox¬ 
ford  and  Cam¬ 
bridge.  Com¬ 
parisons  are 
often  made  between  these  two,  and  the 
palm  for  beauty  is  awarded  to  this  one 
or  that  according  to  the  predilections 
or  prejudices  of  those  who  give  their 
opinions  on  the  subject.  The  truth  is 
that  Oxford  has  some  beauties  that 
Cambridge  does  not  possess,  and  vice 
versa.  Alike  in  being  ancient  seats  of 
learning,  almost  contemporary  in  their 
foundation,  and  again  almost  contem¬ 
porary  in  the  dates  of  their  existing 
buildings,  for  little  of  the  original  work 
remains  in  the  oldest  colleges  at  either 


place,  they  yet  present  certain  well- 
marked  differences. 

Each  stands  on  low-lying  ground 
and  is  surrounded  by  level  country, 
each  may  be  said  to  stand  on  a  river 
— Cambridge  on  a  sluggish  little  stream 
which  washes  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
colleges,  and  is  crossed  by  many  bridges 
giving  access  from  the  colleges  to 
their  grounds  and  gardens,  lending  a 
great  charm  to  the  “Backs”  as  they 
are  called ;  Oxford  on  the  lordly 
Thames  which,  however,  runs  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  centre  of  the 
city,  though  into  it  flows  a  minor 
stream  —  the  Cherwell  —  which  is 
divided  into  sundry  branches,  over¬ 
hung  in  many  places  by  trees  which 
join  their  branches  over  it  ;  an  ideal 
spot  for  lazy  rowing  on  a  hot  afternoon, 
and  still  more  pleasant  when  the  gloom 
of  twilight  is  deepening  on  a  summer 
night.  At  Cambridge  the  colleges  are 
more  thickly  clustered  together,  at 
Oxford  they  are  distributed  more  widely 
throughout  the  city.  In  either  Univer¬ 
sity  none  of  the  actually  existing 
college  buildings  date  back  much 
beyond  the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  consequently  their  archi¬ 
tecture  is  at  its  earliest  Perpendicular 
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and  Tudor  with  large  additions  in 
Renaissance  style. 

The  nineteenth  century  saw  much 
building  and  rebuilding  done  ;  for  the 
most  part  the  additions  have  been 
made  to  match  the  existing  buildings, 
and  have  been  successful ;  for  it  is  far 
easier  to  match  or  imitate  the  domestic 
work  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  than  the  ecclesiastical  work 
of  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth.  The 
later  period  was  an  age  of  masons,  the 
earlier  an  age  of  artists.  What  the 
somewhat  mechanical  designer  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  time  when  most  of  the 
colleges  were  built,  the  modern  archi¬ 
tect  can  produce  as  well  or  nearly  as 
well  ;  but  the  life,  the  individuality  of 


Quite  apart  from  the  University,  Oxford 
is  a  busy  place,  tram  cars  run  along  its 
main  streets,  cyclists  abound,  there  is 
a  constant  stream  of  traffic,  and  yet 
we  may  pass  from  the  thronged 
thoroughfares  into  college  quadrangles 
and  the  charming  gardens  with  their 
immemorial  elms  and  velvety  turf 
where  quiet  has  reigned  from  mediaeval 
times  and  imagine  that  we  have  stepped 
back  several  centuries. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  the  Univer¬ 
sities  are  older  than  the  colleges. 
University  College,  the  oldest  at 
Oxford,  was  founded  in  1249,  and 
Peterhouse,  the  oldest  at  Cambridge, 
in  1286,  but  we  find  notice  of  lecturers 
and  students  at  Oxford  early  in  the 


the  carving  of  the  thirteenth  century 
worker  has  disappeared  from  England, 
the  conditions  under  which  modern 
architectural  work  is  done  being  fatal 
to  their  existence. 

But  in  the  repairs  and  enlargements 
at  the  Universities  there  was  no  scope 
for  the  exercise  of  this  higher  artistic 
gift  ;  and  no  one  probably  could  find 
much  fault  with  the  improvements  that 
have  been  made  in  the  colleges  at 
Oxford.  College  rooms  must  be  made 
habitable  and  comfortable,  lecture  halls 
must  be  suited  to  the  requirements  of 
modern  education.  Oxford  as  it  exists 
to-day  is  fully  “  up  to  date,”  and  yet 
it  retains  much  of  its  old-world  charm. 


High  Street,  Oxford. 


twelfth  century,  and  somewhat  later 
in  the  same  century  at  Cambridge. 
At  first  the  lectures  were  theological, 
but  before  long  civil  law  became  a 
recognised  branch  of  study,  and  gradu¬ 
ally  classics,  mathematics,  and  physical 
science  were  added  to  the  curriculum. 
For  long  the  Universities  were  some¬ 
what  conservative  and  lagged  behind 
the  times,  various  tests  were  required, 
various  restrictions  remained  in  force, 
such  as  subscriptions  to  the  articles  of 
the  Established  Church,  and  the 
celibacy  of  the  fellows,  but  these  have 
now  in  large  measure  become  things 
of  the  past,  and  if  we  have  not  arrived 
as  yet  at  the  era  of  “  sweet  girl 
graduates  with  their  golden  hair,”  yet 
there  are  colleges  for  women,  who  at 
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Cambridge,  I  know,  and  at  Oxford,  I 
think,  are  admitted  to  the  same  Univer¬ 
sity  honour  examinations  as  men, 
though  they  receive  only  a  certificate 
not  a  degree.  Each  University  has 
also  established  extension  lectures 
delivered  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  so  that  those,  men  and  women 
alike,  who  owing  to  various  circum¬ 
stances  cannot  become  resident 
.students  may  still  have  the  advantages 
of  some  teaching  from  duly  qualified 
university  lecturers. 

Both  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
splendid  fields  of  work  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  This  year  unusual  facilities 
were  granted  at  Oxford  during  the  week 


within  the  walls  of  some  of  the  colleges. 
The  strictness  of  this  rule  varies  at 
different  colleges,  in  some  the  visitor 
is  not  allowed  even  to  carry  a  camera, 
though  he  says  he  has  no  intention  of 
using  it,  beyond  the  porter’s  lodge. 
The  porter  at  each  college  will,  how¬ 
ever,  tell  the  photographer  to  whom 
application  for  permission  must  be 
made. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  write  a 
photographic  guide  to  the  colleges  of 
Oxford  in  the  present  article.  I  shall 
content  myself  with  a  general  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  points  of  interest  which 
may  be  looked  for.  The  finest  general 
view  in  Oxford  is  one  of  the  High 


when  the  Photographic  Convention 
of  the  United  Kingdom  visited  the  city ; 
like  facilities  will  probably  be  granted 
next  July  at  Cambridge,  and  provided 
weather  as  fine  as  that  which  favoured 
the  conventioners  at  Oxford  attends 
the  meeting  at  Cambridge,  those  who 
visit  the  University  town  on  the  Cam 
will  have  a  thoroughly  good  time,  and 
those  of  my  readers  who  follow  the 
advice  I  would  give  them,  namely,  to 
become  members  of  the  P.C.U.K., 
will  not  regret  taking  it. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances  photo¬ 
graphy  is  strictly  forbidden,  unless 
special  permission  has  been  obtained, 


Sheldonian  Theatre  and  Ashmolean  Museum. 


Street,  “The  High,”  as  university 
men  call  it.  This  has  been  taken 
times  out  of  number,  but  is  worth 
looking  at  if  not  photographing,  for  it 
is  probably  the  finest  street  view  in 
England.  Let  the  photographer  who 
arrives  at  either  of  the  stations  walk 
right  through  the  city  as  far  as 
Magdalen  Bridge,  from  one  of  the 
recesses  of  which  a  fine  view  is  obtained 
of  Magdalen  Tower,  and  then  retrace 
his  steps  until  he  nearly  reaches 
Queen’s ;  from  this  spot  the  grand 
curve  of  the  street  is  seen  ;  on  the 
right  hand  side  is  the  front  of  Queen’s, 
and  further  off  All  Soul’s  College, 
St.  Mary’s  Church  and  Brazenose,  and 
on  the  left  University  College. 
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Broad  Street  also  is  full  of  interest ; 
on  the  north  side  Balliol  and  Trinity 
colleges,  on  the  other  side  the  Shel- 
donian  Theatre,  the  Ashmolean  and 
the  Radcliffe  dome,  from  the  gallery 


round  which  a  fine  bird’s-eye  view  of 
the  city  may  be  obtained.  Here  as 
nowhere  else  can  the  number  of  the 
colleges  be  realized.  The  quadrangles 
lie  below  the  observer  like  the  cells  of 
a  honeycomb.  The  so-called  “Saxon” 
tower  of  St.  Michael’s  Church  with  the 
characteristic  baluster  shafts  of  its 
belfry  windows  should  not  be  over¬ 
looked. 

Magdalen  College  contains  a  wealth 
of  subjects  for  the  camera.  The 
garden  front  of  Wadham  composes 
well.  Merton  is  worth  several  plates. 
The  hall  of  Oriel  is  very  characteristic, 
with  its  dark  roof  of  open  timber  and 
the  turret  or  spirelet  in  the  centre 
showing  how,  on  days  of  old,  the  fire 
for  warming  it  was  lighted  on  the 
centre  of  the  floor  or  held  in  a  large 
brazier,  the  smoke  rising  from  it 
mounting  to  the  roof,  darkening  the 
timbers,  and  finally  escaping  through 


Oxford  Cathedral  from  North  Chancel  Aisle. 


the  central  spire  which  was  furnished 
with  louvre  brands  to  allow  of  its  exit 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  out  the  rain. 

Christ  Church  contains  work  enough 
for  many  days.  To  this  is  attached  as 
College  Chapel  the  ancient  church  of 
St.  Frideswide,  constituted  by  Henry 
VIII.,  the  Cathedral  Church  of  the 
newly-founded  diocese  of  Oxford.  The 
short  nave  is  Norman,  as  is  also  the 
choir,  the  gallery  which  takes  the  place 
of  the  triforium  runs  below  the  arches 
of  the  main  arcade.  The  stone  vault 
of  the  choir  is  a  splendid  example  of 
fan  tracery.  The  capitals  of  the  pillars 
are  worth  close  notice,  and  many  are 
the  nooks  and  corners  of  this  little 
cathedral  church — for  small  indeed  it 
is — which  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
exploring.  It  is  one  of  the  charms  of 
our  old  churches  which  have  gradually 
grown  up  that  their  plans  are  unsym- 


metrical,  and  that  as  we  examine  them 
we  constantly  come  upon  the  unex¬ 
pected.  Cardinal  Wolsey,  the  founder 


Magdalen  Tower. 
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of  Christ  Church,  destroyed  part  of 
the  nave  of  the  old  church  to  make  it 
fit  in  with  his  plans  of  college  building, 
hence  the  nave  is  short  in  proportion 
to  the  choir. 

Other  college  chapels  worth  seeing 
are  those  of  All  Soul’s,  with  its  east 
end  occupied  by  a  vast  screen  or 
reredos,  its  niches  filled  with  modern 
statues  placed  there  after  its  discovery 
(1872)  during  some  repairs  that  were 


Scott  ;  that  of  Balliol,  built  about  the 
same  time  from  designs  by  Butterfield, 
and  that  of  Keble  built  about  twenty 
years  later.  The  photographer  who 
has  but  a  short  time  at  his  disposal 
may  with  advantage,  if  he  can  gain 
permission,  devote  that  time  to  Christ 
Church,  now  the  Cathedral;  if  he  has 
more  he  may,  after  this,  take  Magdalen, 
and  after  this  again  Merton. 

It  will  be  found  that  though  all  the 


beingi'made,  after  having  been  hidden 
and  forgotten  behind  lath  and  plaster 
for  several  centuries  ;  of  New  College 
with  a  somewhat  similar  east  end,  of 
Magdalen,  and  of  Merton  with  a  fine 
series  of  decorated  windows.  The 
visitor  who  likes  to  compare  modern 
work  with  old  may  visit  the  Chapel  of 
Exeter,  designed  in  1856  by  Sir  Gilbert 


All  Souls’  College  and  St.  Mary's  Church. 


colleges  do  not  exactly  conform  to  one 
type,  yet  in  general  they  consist  of  one 
or  more  quadrangles,  “  quads,”  as  they 
are  generally  called ;  arranged  round 
these  are  the  rooms  of  fellows  and 
undergraduates  on  separate  staircases, 
with  a  set  of  rooms  on  either  side  of 
the  stairs  on  each  floor,  the  names 
of  all  those  who  “keep”  on  each  stair¬ 
case  is  painted  on  the  jamb  of  the 
entrance,  and  the  name  of  the  occupier 
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of  each  set  of  rooms  over  the  outer 
door  of  each,  which  opens  on  to  the 
landing  of  the  stairs.  The  ordinary 
set  of  rooms  contains  a  living  room,  a 
bed  room,  and  a  pantry  or  “  scout’s 
room.”  Each  college  has  its  hall  often 
forming  one  side  of  the  quad,  writh  its 
buttery  opposite.  The  hall,  built  on 


flush  with  those  of  the  quadrangle,  and 
it  has  no  turrets. 

Almost  all,  if  not  absolutely  all,  of 
the  colleges  have  extensive  and  beauti¬ 
ful  gardens,  to  which  the  public  are 
admitted  at  certain  times  of  the  day. 
Those  at  Worcester,  Magdalen,  and 
St.  John’s  are  perhaps  the  finest. 

N o  architectural  photographer  should 
fail  during  his  stay  at  Oxford  to  visit 
Iffley  with  its  elaborate  though  over¬ 
restored  little  Norman  Church,  and  if 
time  allows  the  Abbey  Church  of  Dor- 
chester-on-Thames,  once  the  Bishop- 
stool  of  the  largest  diocese  in  England, 
extending  from  Lincoln  in  the  east  to 
Worcester  and  Hereford  in  the  west, 
and  reaching  the  English  Channel 
along  the  Wessex  coast  and  the  Bristol 
Channel  along  the  shores  of  Somerset. 


the  model  of  the  old  baronial  hall,  has, 
as  a  rule,  a  dais  at  the  far  end  on 
which  stands  the  fellows’  table  cross¬ 
wise,  the  body  of  the  hall  is  occupied 
by  tables  arranged  lengthwise  for  the 
undergraduates  and  B.A.  members  of 
the  college.  Each  college  has  its 
chapel  and  the  house  called  the 
“lodge”  occupied  by  the  Head,  who 
is  known  in  different  colleges  by  differ¬ 
ent  titles :  master,  provost,  rector, 
warden,  principal,  president,  etc.  The 
entrance  from  the  street  is  by  means 
of  a  gateway,  and  in  these  a  striking 
difference  may  be  noticed  between 


Oxford  and  Cambridge.  At  the  latter 
University  the  gatehouse  is  a  much 
more  important  feature,  it  stands  for¬ 
ward  and  has  turrets  at  its  angles, 
while  at  Oxford  its  walls  are  generally 
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STICKING  TO 
THE  BEATEN  PATH. 

A  FIELD  DAY  ON  A  ROAD. 

N  the  pages  of  this  magazine  much 
advice  has  appeared  dealing  with 
the  necessity  of  getting  out  of  the 
ordinary  rut,  etc.,  and  excellent  advice 
it  has  been  indeed.  But  in  the  present 
article  we  propose  to  show  how  we 


made  a  point  of  sticking  to  the  beaten 
path  and  running  in  well-known  ruts. 
The  result  of  this  “backsliding”  we 

No.  i. 
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lay  before  our  readers  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  find  it  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive. 

It  had  been  raining — raining  as  it 
can  rain  in  May — and  when  the  sun 
burst  through  the  clouds  about  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  hope  which 
we  had  entertained  of  a  “held  day”  and 
then  put  aside,  revived.  The  wind  got 
up,  and  swept  the  sky  till  there  was 
not  a  fleck  of  cloud  on  it,  and  the  rays 


squelched  so  around  our  boots,  that, 
in  spite  of  the  fadt  that  we  might  have 
obtained  something  artistic,  we  decided 
not  to  risk  rheumatism  or  similar  com-'" 
plaints  by  exploiting  that  class  of 
study,  but  to  go  for  a  jaunt  down  the 
King’s  highway,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  left,  but  sticking  stolidly  to 
the  beaten  path.  .oM.8  3 

Our  especial  highway,  be  it  pointed 
out,  was  not  particularly  artistic.  It 


of  “  Old  Sol  ”  quickly  dried  up  the 
road.  His  efforts,  however,  were  not 
so  successful  as  regards  the  woodlands, 
they  had  received  too  thorough  a 
steeping  to  surrender  readily,  and  when 
we  attempted  to  photograph  in  a  field 
near  our  home  the  camera  legs  sunk 
into  the  breast  of  Mother  Earth  in 
such  an  alarming  manner,  and  the  mud 


No.  2. 


had  not  the  mossy  fern  banks  of  Devon 
at  either  side  of  it,  nor  was  it  a  grass- 
grown  lane  of  the  far-northern  type, 
but  just  a  common-place  macadamised 
road  running  through  manufacturing 
villages  for  the  most  part,  but  at  others 
cutting  through  strips  of  country  un¬ 
touched  by  commercialism.  It  was 
our  intent  (as  it  has  always  been  on 
our  “  field  days  ”)  to  discover  what 
could  be  made  without  any  particular 
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effort  and  with  ordinary  material.  We 
had  a  vague  notion  of  what  we  should 
photograph,  but  we  had  never  seen  the 
views  on  a  focussing  screen,  and  things 
look  so  different  in  the  camera.  The 
first  view  shows  this.  The  character¬ 
istic  stone  Yorkshire  cottage,  hemmed 


in  by  trees  bearing  big  white  blooms, 
whose  shadows  criss-crossed  on  the 
walls  and  ground,  with  the  fairly 
pidtorial  tree  on  the  right  and  the 
rutty  road  seemed  to  promise  much, 
and  to  portray  “  sunshine  and  shadow” 
admirably.  The  transcription  is  dis¬ 
appointing,  however.  The  road  is 
uninteresting,  for  the  ruts  have 
vanished,  the  white  blossom  does  not 
show,  while  the  cyclist  friend  whom  I 
got  to  break  up  the  middle  of  the  com¬ 
position  is  standing  on  the  wrong  leg 
and  giving  a  lop-sided  appearance  to 
the  whole.  Trimming  does  not  im¬ 
prove  this  shot  a  bit,  in  fadf  it  is,  I 
fear,  hopeless.  The  only  way  to  have 
made  anything  out  was  to  have  taken 
the  scene  the  other  way  on  the  plate, 
and  introduced  a  flock  of  sheep,  but 
alas,  flocks  of  sheep  with  picfturesque 
farmers  to  drive  them  are  a  vara  avis 
.  in  these  parts,  and  the  thing  will  have 
to  go  by  the  wall. 

Just  beyond  the  road-bend  shown  in 
the  first  example,  we  came  across  the 
material  for  No.  2.  It  was  a  steep  hill 
with  a  C.T.C.  notice  board  on  the  top. 


As,  however,  it  is  always  fully  rutted 
and  stoney,  and  consequently  not 
tempting  to  the  “  coaster,”  the  board 
is  a  bit  useless.  From  the  photo¬ 
grapher’s  point  of  view,  however,  it  is 
a  delightful  hill,  for  the  ruts  so  hated 
of  the  wheelman  break  up  uninterest¬ 
ing  patches  nicely,  while  the  trees  on 
each  side  and  the  tumble-down  wall 
are  most  alluring.  Lighted  as  we  saw 
it  on  our  ground-glass  the  ensemble  was 
charming,  fully  portraying  that  spring 
sunshine  beloved  of  the  poets.  The 
print  is  hardly  as  satisfactory  ;  it  is 
rather  too  full  of  detail,  and  much  of 
the  effedt  we  saw  was  undoubtedly  due 
to  pure  colour.  Still,  when  enlarged 
and  printed  in  brown  carbon,  a  nice 
photograph  accrues. 

Our  beaten  path  next  took  us  across 
a  canal  bridge,  and  here,  again,  we 
made  an  exposure,  not  so  much 
because  the  material  was  good,  but 
because  the  lighting  appealed  to  us. 
The  print,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  not 


very  pleasing,  but  when  trimmed 
circular  a  nice  bit  results.  If  our 
readers  would  only  supply  themselves 
with  bits  of  card  with  all  sorts  and 
sizes  of  openings  in  them,  and  go  over 
their  old  castaway  prints,  they  would 
doubtless  find  many  which  would  yield 
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pictures  if  only  the  right  shape  could 
be  discovered. 

We  next  came  upon  what  had  once 
been  a  little  hive  of  industry,  but 
which  now  was  dropping  into  decay 
and  negledt.  There  are  many  such  in 
Yorkshire — small  collections  of  ruined 


houses,  gathered  around  one  small  mill, 
deriving  means  of  livelihood  from  it, 
and  consequently,  when  it  is  beaten 
out  of  the  field  by  its  larger  brethren, 
drooping  and  dying  along  with  it. 
The  mill  in  this  particular  case  was  a 
grass-grown  ruin — part  of  it  is  shown 
on  the  right — while  only  a  few  of  the 
cottages  were  inhabited.  The  light 
effeCt  was  so  delightful,  however,  that 
even  out  of  most  stiff  material  a  picture 
results,  giving  an  artistic  rendering  of 
a  typical  West  Riding  street.  This 
same  striking  lighting  also  induced  us 
to  make  the  other  exposure  at  the  end 


of  the  same  street,  and  the  result  is 
stereoscopic  and  pleasant.  Fancy  this 
stiff  scene  under  any  other  conditions. 
It  would  be  an  abomination  of 
■  abominations,  truly. 

The  last  views  were  taken  as  we 


wended  our  way  from  this  forlorn  little 
bit  of  past  usefulness.  The  sun  was 
behind  the  ruins  of  the  faCtory,  and 
the  rougher,  ruder  portions  of  its 
outline  were  enveloped  in  obscurity. 
The  outlines  had  a  certain  grace  about 
them,  and  so  we  risked  a  plate.  The 
result  was  as  shown  in  the  first  of  the 
last  two  examples,  hardly  up  to  much 
because  too  much  detail  is  present. 
In  the  amended  photograph  a  wonder¬ 
ful  change  is  shown.  It  has  been 
printed  much  darker,  and  a  sunset  sky 
introduced.  The  heavy  masses  serve 
to  build  the  whole  up,  and  the  lack  of 
detail  leaves  much  for  the  mind  to 
supply.  There  is  a  sort  of  poetry  and 
suggestiveness  of  lonesomeness  and 
“  boggarts,”  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
thing  which  should  be  aimed  at.  A 
literal  transcription  of  a  scene  is  child’s- 
play,  but  to  make  one  tell  a  story  or 


suggest  a  train  of  thought  requires 
great  care.  When  once  done,  how¬ 
ever,  a  thing  of  beauty  results,  which 
will  be  a  joy,  if  not  for  ever,  certainly 
until  something  better  is  obtained. 
Thus  ended  our  “  field  day  ”  on  the 
beaten  path.  It  resulted  in  nothing 
very  great,  still  it  was  not  by  any 
means  a  waste  of  time.  It  really 
resolved  itself  into  a  lighting  lesson, 
teaching  how  an  arrangement  of  light 
and  shade  could  make  even  uncom¬ 
promising  materials  yield  passable 
pictures.  We  suggest  a  similar  “field 
day”  to  our  readers  ;  let  them  selebt 
a  commonplace  route  and  just  try  what 
they  can  make  of  it.  A  course  of  such 
outings  would  be  most  useful  in 
training  the  eye  to  discover  and 
utilize  the  “  best”  of  even  the  worst. 

Peter  Eland. 
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THE  UTILITY  OP 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  COMPETITION  ESSAY. 

HOTOGRAPHY  is  coming  more 
and  more  to  the  front  as  a  most 
useful  accessory  to  a  great 
variety  of  professions  and  trades,  and 
happy  is  the  man  who  can  combine 
this  fascinating  study  with  his  daily 
work.  There  are  many  walks  in  life 
in  which  this  is  easily  accomplished 
now-a-days,  and  the  number  is  being 
continually  increased  by  means  of  fresh 
discoveries  and  inventions,  so  that  in 
all  ranks,  from  the  highest  downwards, 
the  camera  may  claim  many  faithful 
followers  and  adherents.  Photo¬ 
graphers  pure  and  simple  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  come  under  the  category  of 
those  who  find  the  “  gentle  art  ”  of 
assistance  in  furthering  their  profes¬ 
sional  researches  or  helping  them  in 
the  earning  of  their  daily  bread,  as  it 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  their 
occupation,  and  without  it  their 
business  in  life  would  cease  to  exist, 
but  how  many  are  the  professions, 
holding  their  own  before  photography 
was  dreamed  of,  that  have  since  its 
arrival  at  its  present  state  of  perfection 
immensely  benefited  by  the  change. 

To  take  the  medical  profession  as 
an  instance  of  the  scientific  use  of  the 
camera  —  how  great  a  benefit  has 
been  conferred  upon  mankind  by  the 
discovery  of  the  Rontgen  rays  and  the 
subsequent  revolution  in  surgery ;  what 
wonderful  operations  it  has  now  become 
possible  to  perform  with  the  aid  of  the 
truthful  camera,  resulting  in  the 
lessening  of  suffering  and  great  saving 
of  life,  and  what  an  estimable  blessing 
this  will  prove  to  the  wounded  of  both 
armies  upon  the  battlefields  of  South 
Africa  during  the  present  war. 

A  camera  is  always  included  amongst 
the  necessary  outfit  of  a  traveller  or 
explorer,  as  affording  the  most  authentic 
records  possible  of  new  scenes  and 
hitherto  untraversed  lands,  and  valuable 
indeed  are  the  photographs  with  which 
they  return  home,  and  which  set  the 
seal  of  veracity  upon  the  accounts  of 
their  researches  and  discoveries,  and 
serve  to  bring  more  vividly  before  the 
world  at  large  the  strange  scenes  and 
curious  customs  to  be  found  in  the  far- 
off  corners  of  the  earth.  Those  whom 


circumstances  will  not  allow  to  travel, 
may  view  through  the  medium  of  the 
camera  all  that  is  left  of  the  art  of 
ancient  Greece,  the  wonderful  temples 
and  splendid  carvings  of  the  old  world 
now  alas  in  ruins,  or  may  see  the 
beautiful  eastern  temples  of  the  present 
day  with  their  airy  domes  and  pinnacles 
and  light  open  fretwork,  looking  more 
like  lace  than  solid  stone  or  marble. 
We  may  see  too  the  northern  world  in 
Nansen’s  well-known  photographs,  and 
the  beautiful  pictures  taken  by  various 
mountain  explorers  during  the  last  few 
years  show  us  the  wonders  of  the 
scenery  above  the  snow-line.  Egypto¬ 
logists  and  other  searchers  among  the 
relics  of  bygone  ages  find  that  the 
faithful  camera  records  impressions  of 
worn  inscriptions  and  rock  sculpture 
which  have  become  invisible  to  the 
human  eye,  thus  making  the  task  of 
deciphering  them  a  little  less  difficult 
and  adding  something  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  those  far-off  times.  Archi¬ 
tectural  enthusiasts,  too,  armed  with 
the  camera  may  bring  home  pictures 
of  the  various  buildings  they  visit  in 
pursuit  of  their  hobby,  and  instead  of 
slowly  and  laboriously  copying  line  for 
line,  any  choice  bit  of  work  or  record 
of  a  past  style  of  art  may  with  great 
saving  of  time  and  labour  procure 
much  finer  results  by  photography 
than  any  drawing,  however  carefully 
executed,  can  give  them. 

Other  worlds  too  are  brought  under 
the  keen  eye  of  the  camera,  the  sun, 
moon  and  planets  are  photographed  in 
all  their  various  aspedts  ;  eclipses, 
showers  of  shooting  stars  and  mar¬ 
vellous  nebulae  are  all  compelled  to 
leave  their  impress  upon  the  sensitized 
plate  and  teach  us  some  of  their 
wonders. 

The  range  of  subjects  in  which  the 
camera  is  of  use  is  endless ;  the  “  human 
blood-hounds,”  the  modern  detedtives, 
have  in  it  a  silent  and  ever-ready 
servant  providing  them  with  authentic 
pictures  of  their  prey,  penetrating  dis¬ 
guises  that  foil  the  unassisted  eye, 
noting  tamperings  with  legal  docu¬ 
ments  and  assisting  in  the  unravelling 
of  the  tangled  skein  of  crime  and  wrong 
doing  which  it  falls  to  their  lot  to  make 
straight. 

Lovers  of  natural  history  welcome 
with  joy  the  new  era  that  has  begun  in 
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the  truthful  portraying  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  animal  kingdom.  One  has 
only  to  compare  any  old-fashioned  book 
containing  pictures  of  animals  and  birds 
with  some  of  the  many  photographs  of 
the  same  creatures  obtainable  now-a- 
days,  to  see  the  immense  improvement 
in  the  truthfulness  of  the  illustrations 
since  photography  came  so  much  to 
the  front.  Gambier  Bolton’s  pictures 
of  animals  are  well  known  to  everyone, 
and  pictures  by  field-naturalists,  such 
as  Mr.  Kearton,  show  what  charming 
studies  of  wild  life  can  be  procured  by 
even  a  busy  man  who  is  keen  on  his 
hobby. 

The  illustrating  of  books  by  means 
of  photography  has  come  to  be  an  art 
in  itself,  and  one  of  the  chief  results 
accruing  from  it  is  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  illustrated 
magazines  that  flood  the  market,  in 
which  the  letterpress  has  become  quite 
a  secondary  consideration  beside  the 
pictures,  for  in  many  cases  the  articles 
are  written  to  fit  the  latter  instead  of 
being  themselves  provided  with  suit¬ 
able  illustrations  by  pen  or  pencil  ;  this 
has  not  damaged  the  letterpress  of  this 
lighter  style  of  magazine,  while  the 
illustrations  have  greatly  benefited, 
being  more  truthful  and  more  artistic, 
and  adding  much  to  the  appearance  of 
the  paper  in  which  they  are  produced. 
Scientific  works,  books  of  travel,  and 
indeed  publications  of  all  kinds  have 
recourse  to  the  camera  to  provide  them 
with  the  necessary  illustrations,  and 
since  this  mode  of  producing  pictures 
has  become  so  universal,  the  artistic 
merits  of  the  literary  world  have 
increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

Photography  is  greatly  encouraged 
at  our  large  public  schools,  many  of 
them  having  photographic  clubs  with 
the  necessary  teaching  provided,  as  is 
also  the  case  at  the  Military  Engineer¬ 
ing  School  at  Chatham,  where  there  is 
a  photographic  class  where 'the  officers 
receive  instruction  in  all  the  details 
which  may  prove  of  use  to  them  in 
their  subsequent  careers,  with  especial 
reference  to  the  uses  of  the  camera  in 
aCtive  warfare,  which  shows  that 
photography,  far  from  being  regarded 
as  merely  an  amusing  pastime  or  inter¬ 
esting  hobby,  is  coming  to  the  front  as 
one  of  the  studies  with  which  it  is  well  to 
become  acquainted.  A  Uce  K  j  uncock. 


SKETCHING  AS 

AN  AID  TO  PICTORIAL 

PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  Arthur  Smith . 

TO  the  pictorial  photographer  there 
is  nothing  more  helpful  than 
sketching.  Whether  in  its 
rudest  form,  or  in  the  most  complete 
state,  sketching  is  of  the  greatest  aid 
to  that  photographer  who  wishes  his 
work  to  attain  to  the  degree  necessary 
ere  they  may  be  termed  pictures  ;  and 
yet  how  few  there  are  who  take 
advantage  of  the  benefits  that  are  to 
be  obtained  from  this  source. 

People  generally  suppose  photo¬ 
graphy  to  be  merely  the  outcome  of  a 
mechanical  process,  but  this  is  not  so. 
In  order  to  produce  a  successful 
picture  something  more  than  a  mere 
machine  is  needed— it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  study  of  an  intellectual 
character  ;  and  this  subjeCt  of  sketch¬ 


ing  is  one  of  those  branches  of  study 
which  photographers  will  find  useful 
in  order  to  bring  to  a  successful  issue 
the  production  of  a  successful  picture. 

At  the  same  time,  before  one  can 
make  the  most  of  the  possibilities  of 
sketching  as  an  aid  to  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy,  it  is  necessary  to  know  some¬ 
thing  of  the  principles  of  composition, 
or  the  one  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
other.  That  being  so,  it  behoves  the 
ambitious  amateur  photographer  to 
read,  mark,  learn  and  inwardly  digest 
all  that  comes  from  men  who  are 
unimpeachable  authorities  upon  the 
subjeCt  of  picture  making  by  photo¬ 
graphy.  If  you  know  anything  of  the 
principles  of  composition,  sketching  is 
bound  to  help  you  in  making  your 
studies  successful. 

Please  do  not  tell  me  that  you  cannot 
draw ;  everybody  can  draw  to  a  certain 
extent.  Writing  is  drawing,  and  just 
as  you  can  draw  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet,  so  will  you  be  able  to  draw 
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what  little  is  needed  to  help  you  in 
your  aims  towards  picture  making.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  you  should  be 
able  to  draw  like  an  artist.  An  orator 
does  not  write  out  his  speech  before  he 
delivers  it,  he  simply  makes  a  few 
notes,  which  to  others  would  be  useless, 
and  yet  it  is  upon  these  that  his  oration 
is  built. 

Just  in  the  same  way,  a  few  strokes 
roughly  sketched  are  all  that  are 
needed.  They  may  be  the  most  un¬ 
intelligible  rubbish  to  others,  but  so 
long  as  you  understand  them  yourself 
that  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
sketch  is  only  a  means  to  an  end,  and 
it  is  to  the  end  that  we  look  with  hope. 
Fig.  i  will  give  you  some  idea  of  all 
that  is  needed  in  a  rough  sketch. 

A  capital  aid  to  the  sketcher  is 
what  art  students  sometimes  term  a 
“  window.”  This  is  easily  made  from 
one  of  the  pieces  of  cardboard  that  are 
enclosed  in  the  half-plate  packets  of 


P.O.P.  In  one  of  these  a  hole  may 
be  cut,  say  about  4i-X2-|in.,  and  by 
holding  this  between  the  eye  and  the 
landscape  the  proposed  pidture  is  much 
more  easily  chosen. 

Besides  being  helpful  in  the  selection 
of  the  pidture,  the  sides  of  the  “win¬ 
dow  ”  are  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
the  photographic  student  in  judging 
the  position  of  the  lines  of  the  land¬ 
scape. 

Fig.  2  will  give  some  idea  how  the 
objedt  should  be  used.  By  holding  it 
nearer  to  the  eyes  more  of  the  land¬ 
scape  will  be  seen,  and  by  holding  it 
further  away  less  of  the  landscape  will 
be  seen  through  the  “  window.” 

And  now  let  us  see  in  what  pradtical 
way  sketching  may  be  made  useful  to 
pidtorial  photographers.  Suppose  you 
were  out  for  a  walk  without  your 
camera,  but  with  your  sketchbook  and 
“  window,”  and  you  saw  before  you  a 
landscape  which  was  pleasing  to  the 


eye,  it  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  make  a  rough  sketch  of  the  leading 
lines  in  the  composition,  and  so  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  such  lines  were 
in  harmony  with  the  principles  of 
composition.  If  not,  then  a  slight 
alteration  in  the  position  of  the 
spedtator  might  give  the  desired  effedt. 
When  this  has  been  got  satisfactorily 
you  may  then  sketch  out  the  scene  in 
outline,  noting  at  what  time  of  the  day 
the  light  would  be  most  suitable  for 
the  effedt  desired,  or  at  what  season  of 
the  year  the  scene  would  be  best. 
That  being  done,  you  have  then  a 
reminder  of  what  may  turn  out  a 
pidture  of  importance. 

This  noting  and  sketching  of  a  scene 
saves  much  trouble,  for,  to  say  the 
least,  it  is  certainly  irritating  to  find 
after  walking  a  few  miles  with  the 
camera  that  the  light  is  coming  from 
the  wrong  diredtion. 

But,  someone  may  say,  we  can  see 
whether  the  lines  compose  in  a  pleasing 
manner  by  looking  at  the  landscape 
without  sketching  them.  You  may, 
but  I  question  very  much  whether  you 
can  do  it  half  so  well  as  you  can  if  the 
lines  are  drawn  out  in  the  skeleton 
form,  if  I  may  put  it  so,  for  the  colour 
and  the  fulness  of  detail  in  the  land¬ 
scape  would  have  a  tendency  to  draw 
your  eyes  away  from  the  leading  lines. 

Then  again,  by  sketching  the  scene 
you  may  find  some  point  that  intrudes 
upon  the  lines  of  composition,  and 
which  you  might  not  have  seen  had 
you  not  taken  the  trouble  to  make  the 
sketch.  If  you  should  find  such  intru¬ 
sion  there  is  a  possibility  when  printing 
to  tone  down  the  obnoxious  part  so 
that  it  may  not  intrude. 

Another  thing  which  is  advisable  is 
to  make  a  note  in  your  sketch  where 
the  lightest  and  darkest  parts  are.  By 
doing  this  in  your  sketch  you  will 
have  a  good  guide  in  your  development 
and  printing,  and  by  this  means  you 
will  know  where  to  print  darker  or 
lighter  for  the  effedt  wished  for. 

Then  again,  there  are  some  pictures 
that  are  infinitely  better  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  figures  or  objedts.  Roads, 
perhaps,  which  seem  to  appeal  for  a 
figure  to  be  placed  upon  them,  a  beach 
scene  where  a  boat  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement,  a  flowery  glade  where 
children  might  be  engaged  gathering 
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flowers,  or  a  pool  which  seems  short 
of  gleeful  children  splashing  in  its 
waters.  If  you  have  a  rough  sketch  it 
would  be  much  easier  and  would 
generally  mean  a  more  successful 
picture  if,  before  you  went  to  the  scene 
with  your  camera,  you  decided  at  what 
point  to  place  your  figure  or  object, 
and  what  kind  would  be  best. 

To  a  more  advanced  worker,  one 
whose  photographic  dreams  have  a 
decided  leaning  towards  picture  making, 
sketching  is  useful  in  another  way. 
After  you  have  got  the  scene  you 
require,  you  will  very  often  find  that 
your  first  print  does  not  give  anything 
like  the  result  you  anticipated.  Get  a 
platinotype  print  from  the  negative, 
and  work  upon  it  with  stump  and 
crayon  until  you  get  the  effedt  you 
wanted.  Then  in  your  dodging  and 
printing  of  future  impressions  let  that 
be  the  effect  aimed  at.  A  few  trials 
in  this  direction  will  further  your 
education  in  pibture  making  more  than 
two  or  three  years  in  the  ordinary 
routine  of  photography  would  give  you. 

Another  point  which  this  subjecft 
of  sketching  suggests  to  me  is  the 
strengthening  of  the  perceptive  facul¬ 
ties  of  photographers.  Artists  have  to 
rely  very  much  upon  these  faculties  in 
their  drawing,  but  photographers  rely 
more  upon  the  machine  which  draws 
the  scene  for  them.  There  is  too  much 
reliance  placed  upon  the  camera ; 
there  is  too  much  of  the  mechanical 
process  stamped  upon  photographs, 
and  too  little  of  that  personality  which 
ought  to  show  itself  in  every  man’s 
pictures.  What  is  wanted  in  the 
photographic  world  are  pictures  that 
tell  of  the  thoughts  of  the  artists  when 
they  were  imagined  and  produced,  and 
I  believe  that  were  photographers  to 
spend  more  time  in  sketching,  their 
perceptive  faculties  would  be  strength¬ 
ened,  and  instead  of  there  being  a 
plethora  of  views  with  so  much  of  the 
mechanical  stamped  upon  them,  there 
would  be  more  work  full  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  their  authors,  and  more 
pictures  that  could  be  termed  pidtorial. 


“  May  the  country  side  and  the  racing 
streamlets  in  the  valleys  delight  me  :  let  me 
be  in  love  with  rivers  and  woods,  and  give  up 
glory .  ” — V  ergil. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  CAMERA 
IN  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES. 

WO  months  ago  we  referred  to 
the  desirability  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  copying  by  photo¬ 
graphic  methods  in  public  libraries 
and  other  similar  places;  not  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  technically  good  and  saleable 
copies  of  extracts  from  valuable  or 
rare  books,  but  the  making  of  negatives 
that  shall  serve  the  student  for  work¬ 
ing  with  at  home.  Photographic  copies 
have  the  great  advantage  over  written 
copies  that  they  are  exaCt,  and  that 
the  most  intricate  drawing  or  illustra¬ 
tion  is  reproduced  as  easily  as  the 
simplest  letterpress.  If  students  were 
allowed  to  make  such  copies,  the  time 
that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  spend 
in  public  libraries  would  be  consider¬ 
ably  reduced,  and  so  the  difficulty  of 
over  crowding  which  has  asserted  itself 
in  such  places  as  the  British  Museum 
Library,  would  to  a  certain  extent  be 
obviated.  It  may  be  argued  that  those 
who  use  such  places  go  there  to  do  their 
work  and  not  simply  to  colleCt  materials 
for  use  elsewhere.  But  there  are 
certainly  many  who  prefer  to  work  in 
the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  their  own 
homes,  and  do  no  more  in  public  places 
than  is  absolutely  necessary.  But  even 
those  who  work  at  the  libraries  would 
often  find  the  photographic  method 
advantageous.  When  references  have 
to  be  made  to  many  works,  as,  for 
example,  in  collecting  the  bibliography 
of  any  subject,  when  one  wants  to  have 
at  hand  extracts  from  various  books, 
it  would  often  be  more  convenient  to 
have  reliable  photographic  copies  of 
the  parts  that  are  wanted  than  to  have 
the  books  themselves.  The  most 
usual  method,  perhaps,  in  such  cases 
is  to  collect  the  materials  required 
in  the  form  of  abstracts  or  short  notes, 
and  then  after  arrangement  of  the 
notes  to  refer  again  to  each  volume  as 
required  for  writing  the  discourse. 
The  need  for  this  second  reference 
would  be  done  away  with  if  the  notes 
were  photographic  and  consequently 
full  and  exadl.  It  may  be  objected 
that  photography  takes  time.  As  we 
shall  show,  with  a  suitable  apparatus 
it  would  take  far  less  time  to  expose  a 
plate,  including  the  making  of  all  the 
arrangements  necessary,  than  to 
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transcribe  even  a  fraction  of  the  page  of 
.an  average  book.  The  development 
might  be  done  by  another  person,  but 
even  if  the  student  did  it  himself, 
seeing  that  he  could  develop  a  dozen 
or  more  small  plates  in  the  time 
necessary  for  one,  say  half  an  hour 
including  the  whole  manipulation 
except  the  final  washing,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  much  time  would  be  saved. 
It  would  be  probably  better  worth  the 
while  of  a  literary  student  to  learn  to 
photograph  as  an  aid  in  his  work,  than 
to  learn  shorthand  or  the  use  of  a  type¬ 
writer.  It  may  further  be  objected 
that  photographs  are  not  always 
successful.  But  for  such  work  failure 
is  hardly  possible  because  legibility  of 
the  negative  is  the  only  quality  required. 
It  may  be  grossly  under  or  over¬ 
exposed  and  still  be  easily  legible.  It 
could  not  well  be  out  of  focus,  because 
the  adjustment  for  focussing  would  be 
very  simple  and  purely  mechanical. 
For  such  work  as  this  it  is  essential 
that  the  camera  be  small  and  that  it 
be  rectangular  in  shape,  and  with  at 
least  two  sides  that  are  quite  flat  and 
with  no  projections,  so  that  when  set 
down  on  a  flat  table  with  the  longer 
dimension  of  the  plate  in  either  a 
vertical  or  a  horizontal  direction,  the 
lens  axis  shall  be  parallel  with  the 
table  and  the  camera  firmly  supported. 
P'or  this  purpose,  if  the  camera  is 
made  collapsable,  the  front  and  the 
back  parts  should  be  of  the  same 
length  and  width.  The  size  of  plate 
that  we  have  found  most  convenient 
is  the  half  quarter-plate,  3i"X2^",  and 
a  camera  made  in  box  form,  not 
•collapsable,  made  to  carry  a  dozen  or 
more  such  plates  in  a  changing  back, 
may  be  constructed  so  as  to  be  very 
little  larger  than  a  pair  of  field  glasses. 
Such  a  camera,  or  a  similar  one  made 
to  carry  films,  would  be  entirely  self- 
•contained,  and  so  obviate  the  trouble 
that  sometimes  ensues  when  various 
pieces  of  apparatus  have  to  be  collected 
together  and  one  may  be  forgotten. 

The  lens  for  such  a  plate  should  be 
of  3^  or  4  inches  focal  length  and 
should  be  of  good  quality,  though  it 
need  not  be  of  the  most  expensive 
type.  The  best  of  modern  lenses  with 
an  aperture  of  about  fj 6  would  doubt¬ 
less  be  preferable  to  a  rapid  rectilinear 
•with  an  aperture  of  f/8,  but  this  latter 


kind  of  lens  would  serve  very  well, 
especially  if  of  4  inches  focal  length 
and  used  generally  stopped  down  to 
//11.  For  focussing,  the  lens  would 
be  conveniently  mounted  so  as  to  slide 
in  a  jacket,  as  is  now  often  done  for 
hand  cameras,  and  it  should  be 
provided  with  an  index  moving  over  a 
scale  that  is  carefully  marked  to 
indicate  the  distances  at  which  objeCts 
will  be  in  focus.  Against  each  distance 
should  be  engraved  the  size  of  the 
surface  that  at  that  distance  would  be 
reproduced  on  the  plate.  A  shutter 
would  not  be  necessary,  though  doubt¬ 
less  most  people  would  prefer  to  have 
one  that  the  camera  might  be  available 
for  other  work  than  copying. 

The  use  of  such  a  camera  is  very 
simple.  It  is  merely  set  down  on  the 
table,  the  page  to  be  copied  is  set  up 
opposite  it  at  the  required  distance 
according  to  its  size,  the  lens  is  set  at 
the  corresponding  mark,  and  an 
exposure  of  a  few  seconds  given.  The 
plate  is  changed,  and  so  the  whole 
operation  is  completed,  only  a  minute 
or  two  having  been  required.  There 
are  only  two  matters  that  need  further 
remark,  namely,  the  method  of  sup¬ 
porting  and  keeping  flat  the  page  or 
sheet  to  be  copied,  and  the  getting  of 
it  centrally  opposite  the  lens.  The 
page  of  any  book  with  a  stiff  cover 
can  be  held  flat  by  a  few  strong  clips, 
generally  two  or  three,  and  by  putting 
the  two  sides  of  the  cover  at  right 
angles  to  each  other,  the  flat  page  can 
be  set  up  perpendicularly.  With 
proper  care  this  method  does  no  harm 
to  the  volume,  but  we  fear  that  it 
would  be  objedled  to  by  librarians, 
because  some  people  are  habitually 
careless.  Probably  the  best  way  to 
overcome  this  difficulty  would  be  to 
provide  apparatus  similar  to  printing 
frames  with  glass  fronts,  so  that  the 
open  volume  might  be  placed  behind 
the  glass  and  held  there  by  a  light 
pressure  from  behind.  Such  an 
arrangement  might  be  fixed  up  on 
every  reader’s  table,  and  the  cost  of  it 
would  be  a  mere  nothing  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  accommodation 
provided  for  readers  at  the  British 
Museum  Library.  In  order  to  be  sure 
of  placing  the  camera  centrally 
opposite  to  the  page,  a  sight  line 
should  be  drawn  on  the  outside  of  the 
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camera  case  vertically  over  the  lens 
axis,  and  a  similar  line  on  one  side  of 
the  camera.  Even  without  such 
assistance  a  very  good  adjustment 
could  be  made,  but  a  little  more  margin 
would  have  to  be  allowed  for  error. 

Suppose  that  during  a  day’s  work  a 
number  of  plates  had  been  exposed, 
they  would  be  placed  in  dishes,  four 
or  eight  or  more  in  a  dish  according  to 
its  size,  covered  with  an  already 
prepared  developer,  and  in  about  five 
minutes  rinsed  twice  and  covered  with 
the  hypo  solution. 

The  advantage  of  such  small  nega¬ 
tives  is  that  they  take  up  but  little 
room,  and  that  the  camera  is  so  small 
that  there  is  never  any  temptation  to 
leave  it  behind,  but  to  easily  read,  a 
magnifying  eyepiece  with  a  clip 
attached  to  it  to  hold  the  plate  will  be 
found  convenient.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  other  minor  details  that  each 
worker  would  adapt  to  his  own  require¬ 
ments.  What  we  have  endeavoured 
to  show  is  how  rapidly  and  easily  such 
copying  can  be  done,  and  what 
advantages  attend  such  a  method  of 
work. — Chapman  Jones  in  “  Camera 
Ohscura.” 

TONING  PRINTS  IN 
CHEMICAL  BATHS. 

By  W.  J .  Cotterell. 

IN  the  following  article  I  propose 
to  give  some  instructions  on  the 
toning  of  Velox,  platinum  or 
similar  papers,  after  development,  by 
means  of  which  several  tones  may  be 
obtained  on  the  same  print.  The  pro¬ 
cess  is  simple  and  the  effects  produced 
are  very  pretty  if  a  little  judgment  is 
employed  in  selecting  colours  suitable 
to  the  print.  As  regards  the  per¬ 
manency  of  the  results,  I  have  found 
that  with  ordinary  care  the  print  and 
tones  will  last  indefinitely.  Of  course 
moisture  or  exposure  to  the  fumes  of 
certain  chemicals  will  ruin  the  print, 
but  if  proper  care  is  taken  the  tones 
are  as  permanent  as  the  untoned  print. 

The  list  of  chemicals  necessary  may 
appear  at  first  sight  formidable  to 
those  amateurs  whose  purses  are 
limited,  as  far  as  photography  is  con¬ 
cerned,  but  with  the  exception  of  per¬ 


haps  one  salt,  they  are  comparatively 
inexpensive  and  easily  obtained. 

For  reference  I  will  number  the 
toning  baths  commencing  with  those 
which  tone  the  ordinary  black  and 
white  prints. 

No.  I.  Blue.  This  blue  is  very 
suitable  for  marine  effects,  moonlight 
scenes,  and  is  very  easily  obtained. 
The  print  after  being,  of  course,  well 
fixed  and  washed  is  placed  in  a  bath 
mixed  in  the  following  order  : — 

10%  solution  of  ammonia 


citrate  of  iron .  2  drams. 

10%  solution  of  potassium 

ferricyanide .  2  , , 

10%  solution  of  nitric  acid.  4 

Water .  4  ozs. 


In  this  bath  the  print  turns  rapidly 
to  a  dark  blue,  then  to  a  rich  Prussian 
blue;  When  the  desired  tone  is 
obtained  wash  well  in  running  water 
until  the  whites  are  cleared.  Prolonged 
washing  will  not  injure  the  colour. 
This  bath  keeps  well. 

No.  II.  Blue  black.  Dilute  No.  1 
with  double  its  bulk  of  water,  and  as 
the  toning  is  more  under  control  a  very 
fine  bluish  black  can  be  obtained  with 
lovely  gray  half-tones. 

No.  III.  Brown  or  red. 

Water  .  8  ozs. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  10% 

solution . 24  mins. 

Acetic  acid  (glacial)  .  1  oz. 

Uranium  nitrate  10%  solution  24  mins. 

This  bath  will  not  keep,  so  must  be 
made  up  from  stock  solutions  as 
wanted.  The  range  of  tones  obtained 
with  this  bath  is  very  wide.  The  black 
gradually  changes  to  a  dark  brown 
then  through  a  variety  of  brown — 
reddish-brown  tones — to  a  brilliant  red. 
The  whites  and  half-tones  at  first  take 
a  very  nice  flesh  tint  suitable  for  por¬ 
traits.  Should  clear  whites  be  desired, 
place  the  toned  print  in  a  tray  of  water, 
but  do  not  let  running  water  fall  on  the 
print.  Wash  gently  in  several  changes 
and  if  the  whites  are  not  clear  in 
twenty  minutes,  immerse  in  a  solution 
of  sulphocyanide  of  ammonia  about 
one  per  cent.  In  this  the  whites  will 
bleach  rapidly  and  the  remainder  of 
the  print  will  be  greatly  improved  in 
colour. 

No.  IV.  Warm  black.  This  is  a 
black  tone  with  a  slight  brown  colour 
in  the  shadows,  very  suitable  for 
portraits  and  autumn  landscapes. 
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First  bleach  in  the  following 


Bi-chloride  ot  mercury  ....  12  grains. 

Hydrochloric  acid .  2  drams. 

Water  .  6  ozs. 


In  this  bath  the  image  disappears 
slowly,  leaving  the  paper  blank.  Wash 
well  in  running  water.  This  is  import¬ 
ant.  Next  immerse  the  print  in  : — 

Water .  10  ozs. 

Any  combined  toning  and  fix¬ 
ing  bath .  1  oz. 

Wash  well. 

No.  V.  Sepia.  A  beautiful  sepia 
tone  may  be  obtained  by  use  of  the 
above  bath  (No.  IV.),  substituting  a 
weak  solution  of  hypo,  about  1  in  1000, 
instead  of  the  second  bath.  This  is 
the  most  satisfactory  sepia  I  have 
obtained. 

No.  VI.  Green.  Very  fine  green 
tones  may  be  had  by  adding  to  bath 
No.  I. 

10%  solution  of  uranium 
nitrate  .  2  drams. 

Do  not  prolong  the  washing.  Use 
two  trays,  moving  the  print  from  one 
to  another,  changing  the  water  fre¬ 
quently. 

No.  VII.  Green.  Another  method 
of  getting  green  tones,  very  useful  in 
double  toning,  is  by  first  toning  the 
print  in  No.  Ill  to  a  red  and  then 
placing  it  in 

Water .  3  ozs. 

Perchloride  of  iron  10%  solu¬ 
tion  .  .  30  mins. 

Wash  as  for  No.  III. 

No.  VIII.  Sepia.  A  very  interest¬ 
ing  method  of  obtaining  a  good  sepia 
is  as  follows  : — 

Prints  are  fixed  and  hardened  with 
alum  as  usual.  Immerse  in  the 


following  bath  : — - 

Hyposulphite  of  soda .  5  ozs. 

Ground  alum  .  1  oz. 

Boiling  water  .  25  ozs. 


Dissolve  the  hypo  in  the  water  and 
when  all  is  dissolved  add  the  alum 
slowly,  the  resulting  mixture  should 
be  a  milky  solution,  and  should  not  be 
filtered.  This  will  keep  well  and  works 
best  when  it  is  old.  As  the  solution 
decreases  in  volume  keep  adding  to  the 
old.  When  toning  keep  the  solution  at 
about  i30°F.,  as  it  works  more  quickly 
hot.  A  cold  solution  gives  better 
results,  but  takes  days  to  tone  a  print. 
The  hot  solution  gives  very  fair  sepias 
and  tones  in  40  to  50  minutes.  Place 
a  few  trimmings  of  prints  in  the  bath 


when  not  in  use,  as  this  will  help  to 
age  it  and  will  give  better  results.  A 
new  bath  has  a  slight  tendency  to 
bleach  prints.  After  toning  wash  as 
usual  and  sponge  off  face  and  back  of 
print.  The  results  are  permanent. 

When  the  reader  has  practised  ton¬ 
ing  some  of  his  old  prints  with  these 
solutions,  and  has  mastered  them, 
which  is  an  easy  matter,  he  can  com¬ 
bine  the  solutions  to  obtain  different 
colours  on  the  same  print  as  follows. 
This  is  not  so  mechanical  an  operation 
as  the  plain  toning,  but  easily  accom¬ 
plished  with  a  little  practice.  The 
only  accessories  necessary  are  a  few 
fine  sable  pencil  brushes  and  a  little 
vaseline.  Begin  on  a  portrait,  say  a 
bust  picture  of  a  lady,  which  has  a 
plain  or  shaded  background.  If  any 
portions  are  to  remain  white  take  a  little 
vaseline  on  a  brush  and  cover  these 
places  carefully. 

Now  place  the  print  in  bath  No.  Ill, 
watching  the  flesh  portions  of  the 
picture  closely.  As  soon  as  the  shadows 
of  the  face  begin  to  tone  remove  at 
once,  and  wash  as  directed  under  No. 
Ill,  but  omit  the  ammonia.  After 
washing  blot  off  the  surplus  water  and 
cover  the  flesh  portions  with  vaseline, 
taking  care  to  leave  the  eyebrows  and 
hair  uncovered.  Then  place  it  once 
more  in  No.  Ill  and  watch  the  hair 
turn  to  the  desired  colour.  Remove 
and  wash  once  more.  Apply  the  vase¬ 
line  as  before  to  the  portions  which 
have  arrived  at  the  proper  tone,  and  if 
any  portions  are  to  be  a  brighter  brown 
or  red  place  it  once  more  in  No.  III. 
Having  obtained  all  the  flesh  and 
brown  tones  required  we  can  still  get 
a  green  by  immersing  in  No.  VII, 
where  the  same  operation  can  be  gone 
through  to  obtain  various  shades  of 
green.  Do  not  forget  to  cover  the 
whites  of  the  eyes  and  other  small 
parts  that  are  to  be  kept  white.  Should 
a  blue  be  desired  it  must  be  toned 
before  using  No.  Ill  as  follows.  Cover 
the  print  with  vaseline  except  where 
the  blue  is  required.  Tone  in  No.  I, 
wash  and  remove  vaseline.  Cover  the 
blue  and  all  white  parts  with  vaseline 
and  proceed  as  above  with  No.  III. 
The  colours  obtainable  on  any  one 
print  if  managed  as  above  are  :  blue, 
green,  flesh,  light  brown,  dark  brown, 
dark  red  and  a  bright  red. 
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Now  for  a  few  suggestions.  The 
shade  of  tone  is  governed  by  the  depth 
the  pidture  is  printed  in  most  cases. 
For  instance,  do  not  expect  a  flesh  tint 
on  a  face  which  is  printed  very  dark. 
In  toning  several  colours  on  one  print 
try  to  arrange  it  so  that  you  can  tone 
a  portion  and  then  cover  it  with  vase¬ 
line,  leaving  it  covered  until  the  print 
is  finished.  If  a  print  is  vaselined  first, 
then  the  vaseline  removed  and  that 
portion  toned,  two  difficulties  are  liable 
to  be  met  with.  First,  the  face  of  the 
print  may  be  injured.  Second,  if  the 
vaseline  is  not  fully  removed  the  result 
will  be  patchy.  As  a  remedy  for  both 
I  would  suggest  using  platinum  paper, 
as  it  will  stand  rougher  usage  than 
any  other  except  perhaps  the  new 
phosphate  of  silver  paper.  If  Velox 
or  similar  paper  is  treated  with  formal¬ 
dehyde,  however,  it  will  stand  pretty 
rough  handling.  Platinum  has  one 
advantage.  If  any  portion  is  toned 
too  dark  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia 
applied  locally  with  a  brush  will  reduce 
the  colour  and  leave  the  print  uninjured. 
This  is  best  done  on  the  dry  print.  Do 
not  expect  to  have  a  print  in  natural 
colours  with  all  parts  shaded  correctly 
and  able  to  stand  minute  examination, 
as  the  toning  gives  a  rough  outline 
when  closely  examined. 

A  pretty  effect,  resembling  oil  paint¬ 
ings  and  giving  texture  to  prints,  is  to 
place  a  piece  of  coarse  bolting  cloth 
or  tracing  cloth  of  fine  linen  between 
the  negative  and  the  paper  when  print¬ 
ing.  The  print  resembles  a  half-tone 
or  a  copy  from  an  oil  painting  showing 
the  texture  of  the  canvas,  in  addition 
to  breaking  up  deep  shadows  and 
rendering  them  transparent. 

If  the  print  is  dry  before  toning  it  is 
better  to  soak  it  in  water  for  about  15 
minutes  and  blot  off  surplus  water 
before  putting  on  the  vaseline,  other¬ 
wise  the  toning  bath  acts  unevenly. — 
The  Camera. 


Impromptu  Focussing  Screen. — A  corre¬ 
spondent,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Taylor,  writes  that 
having  broken  his  focussing  screen  on  the 
occasion  of  a  holiday,  he  made  the  experiment 
of  using  a  plate,  and  opening  a  slide  took  out 
a  plate,  fixed  it  in  place  of  the  broken  screen 
film  side  towards  the  lens.  Although  not  as 
good  as  ground  glass  it  answered  very  well. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  AN 
ISOCHROMATIC  SCREEN. 

A  COMPETITION  ESSAY. 

By  F.  C.  Snell. 

A  SMALL  piece  of  apparatus  that 
is  of  great  use  to  almost  every 
photographer,  and,  although 
somewhat  expensive  to  buy,  may  be 
easily  and  cheaply  made,  is  an  isochro- 
matic  screen.  What  amateur  has  not, 
at  some  time  or  other,  felt  the  need  for 
such  a  screen,  for  either  landscape  or 
flower  photography  ?  Whilst  for  cloud 
studies,  or  for  procuring  cloud  negatives 
to  be  used  in  our  landscape  work,  a 
colour  screen  becomes  an  absolute 
necessity. 

We  are  frequently  told  that  for  such 
a  screen,  a  piece  of  glass  must  be  used 
that  has  been  worked  “  optically  flat,” 
and  such  glass  is,  I  suppose,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  screens  placed  on 
the  market.  Still,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  as  colour  screens  are 
mostly  used  by  amateurs  for  landscape, 
cloud  or  flower  work,  the  distortion 
supposed  to  result  would  only  be 
present  (in  such  subjects)  in  a  negli¬ 
gible  quantity.  I  can  only  say  that 
the  screens  I  have  used  myself  for  such 
work  for  the  past  two  years  (and  which 
I  am  about  to  describe)  have  given  me 
every  satisfaction. 

We  can,  of  course,  use  the  screen 
either  in  front  of,  or  behind  the  lens, 
to  be  mounted  in  a  short  cardboard 
tube  which  fits  right  on  the  front  of 
the  lens,  and  covered  with  a  cap  which 
can  be  used  to  make  the  exposure,  or 
the  cap  can  be  dispensed  with  if  a 
behind-lens  shutter  is  used.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  principle  is  two-fold. 
Firstly,  we  can  arrange  and  focus  the 
view  on  the  focussing  screen,  and 
then  adjust  the  colour  screen  just 
before  drawing  the  dark  slide  and 
making  the  exposure,  and  secondly,  it 
obviates  the  necessity  of  fumbling 
about  inside  the  camera  to  insert  or 
withdraw  the  screen. 

Now  to  prepare  it.  We  must  first 
procure  a  short  piece  of  cardboard 
tube,  about  1  inch  long,  that  can  be 
made  to  just  fit  tightly  on  to  the  front 
of  the  lens,  or  if  such  cannot  be 
obtained,  we  can  make  one  by  tightly 
rolling  several  thicknesses  of  glued 
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brown  paper  round  a  short  piece  of 
wood  worked  up  to  the  size  of  the  lens 
tube.  Leave  this  to  thoroughly  dry. 
Then  cut  to  required  length,  and 
smooth  oft  the  ends  with  glass  paper, 
blacken  the  inside  with  dead-black 
paint,  and  neatly  cover  the  outside  with 
a  piece  of  bookbinder’s  cloth.  Now 
prepare  the  cap  by  making  a  similar 
short  piece  of  tube  to  fit  loosely  over 
the  former,  glue  on  a  cardboard  top, 
cover  the  whole  with  the  same  black 
cloth  and  line  with  velvet.  To  prepare 
the  screen,  we  take  an  ordinary  un¬ 
developed  dry  plate  or  lantern  plate 
(one  that  has  been  accidentally  exposed 
to  light  will  answer,  as  we  only  require 
the  gelatine  film),  thoroughly  fix  it  in 
a  clean  hypo  bath,  well  wash  it,  and  it 
is  ready  for  dyeing.  A  penny  packet 
of  yellow  dye  is  prepared  with  boiling 
water  —  as  per  instructions  on  the 
packet — and  the  washed,  and  still  wet 
plate,  is  then  immersed  in  a  few  ounces 
of  dye,  in  a  clean  developing  dish. 
The  plate  should  be  lifted  out  and 
examined  by  daylight  at  the  end  of  30 
or  40  seconds,  and  if  not  stained  deep 
enough,  again  immersed  for  a  few 
seconds  until  the  desired  shade  is 
reached.  If  the  plate  should  get  too 
deep  in  colour,  a  sharp  rinse  under  the 
tap  will  discharge  a  great  deal  of  the 
colour.  When  the  required  tint  is 
obtained,  the  plate  should  be  lifted 
from  the  dish,  allowed  to  drain,  and 
carefully  set  to  dry  in  a  place  free  from 
dust. 


The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents." 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

calendar! 

Sept.  20 — Nov.  2.  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery, 
Piccadilly,  London.  Secretary:  Reginald  Craigie. 
Sept.  30 — Nov.  2.  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  New  Gallery. 


For  many  purposes  only  a  pale 
screen  is  required,  but  a  deeper  one  is 
sometimes  found  necessary,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  a  good  plan  to  prepare  2  or 
3  of  different  depths  of  tint.  Now 
comes  the  only  ticklish  part  of  the 
performance.  If  the  amateur  is  not 
able  to  use  a  glazier’s  diamond,  perhaps 
a  friend,  or  the  nearest  glazier  will 
perform  the  operation  for  him.  The 
cardboard  tube  sh,ould  be  stood  on  end 
upon  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  and  the 
size  of  the  inside  of  the  tube  marked 
upon  it  in  pencil.  The  screen  must 
be  cut  to  this  size,  and  it  is  then 
ready  for  mounting  in  the  tube.  Two 
narrow  strips  of  cardboard,  about  ^-in. 
wide,  and  long  enough  to  form  a  circle 
inside  the  tube,  are  necessary  to  fix  in 
the  screen.  One  is  now  glued  in 
position  flush  with  one  end  of  the  tube 
and  allowed  to  dry,  the  screen  is  then 
dropped  into  the  tube  and  allowed  to 
rest  upon  this  rim  of  card,  while  the 
other  slip  of  card  is  bent  into  a  circle, 
glued  and  slid  down  the  tube  tightly 
on  to  the  screen.  The  dyed  gelatine 
side  of  the  screen  should  be  towards 
the  inside  of  the  tube,  and  when  not  in 
use  the  cap  should  be  put  on  the  open 
end  of  the  tube,  to  protect  the  screen 
from  dust  or  scratches, 

A  neat  case  or  box  should  be  made 
in  which  to  keep  the  tube  and  screen, 
which  may  be  carried  in  any  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  which  will  ensure  our 
always  having  with  us  a  very  useful 
little  bit  of  photographic  apparatus. 


From  the  Editor’s  Desk. 

The  We  all  know  the  weaknesses 

Kiss-Mammy  of  parents  towards  their 

School.  children,  how  the  least  sign 

of  intelligence' in  early  child¬ 
hood  seems  to  be  productive  of  unqualified 
delight  on  the  part  of  mother  and  father.  If, 
for  example,  a  little  toddler  can  recite  a  verse 
of  poetry,  or  sing  “God  Save  the  King’’  in 
the  most  mediocre  fashion  with  promptings  at 
the  beginning  of  every  line,  it  is  sure  to  be 
called  upon  to  exhibit  its  marvellous  talents 
before  every  friend  that  comes  to  the  house. 
Something  of  this  parental  weakness  seems  to 
have  crept  into  photography,  and  so  we  have 
pictures  of  children  in  somewhat  hackneyed 
attitudes  to  which  the  slangy,  but  singularly 
appropriate  title  of  “  Kiss-Mammy  ”  has  been 
given.  Now,  a  correspondent  whose  non-de¬ 
plume  is  “  Northwood,’’ finds  that  there  are 
a  great  many  “Kiss-Mammy”  pictures  in 
The  Junior  Salon.  He  has  written  us  a  long 


A  Study  by  O.  G.  Rejlander. 
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letter,  and  since  it  is  interesting,  and  his 
remarks  have  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in 
them,  we  print  it  in  full,  although,  of  course, 
we  do  not  agree  with  everything  he  says. 
Still,  Northwood  is  an  old  subscriber,  and 
therefore  we  may  let  him  put  in  his  word. 
Perhaps,  also,  this  letter  may  set  going  a  little 
useful  discussion.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  other  correspondent  who  likes  to  take 
this  matter  up  : — As  one  of  your  oldest  readers, 
and  an  almost  yearly  contributor  to  your 
August  number  since  the  first,  I  feel  bound  to 
challenge  your  statement  that  The  Junior  Salon 
is  this  year  a  great  success,  and  compares 
favourably  with  previous  years.  I  am  quite 
willing  to  admit  that  the  best  work,  especially 
in  landscape,  is  stronger  than  ever,  that  there 
are  some  good  architectural  pictures,  and  that 
the  technique  is  generally  above  reproach, 
but  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Salon  would  have 
been  greatly  improved  by  the  omission  of 
certain  pictures  of  a  particular  class,  in  one 
or  two  instances  favoured  with  the  cross  or 
asterisk  of  editorial  approval.  I  may  have  the 
majority  against  me,  but  I  think  it  is  time  to 
speak  out  what  I  believe,  and  that  is,  that  the 
increasing  prevalence  deliberately  encouraged 
by  the  editor  and  his  staff  of  what  has  been 
well  called  the  “  Kiss-Mammy  ”  school,  is  a 
most  deplorable  tendency,  and  ought  to  be 
checked.  I  join  issue  with  you  in  the  remarks 
on  page  23  of  this  number,  we  cannot  aim  too 
high,  and  those  who  feel  they  cannot  get  on 
and  progress  in  the  purely  pictorial  side  of 
photography,  had  much  better  take  up  some 
special  line — such  as  topographical,  archi¬ 
tectural  or  scientific  work,  using  the  camera 
as  a  means  to  an  end — than  be  content  with  a 
lower  standard,  and  attempt  to  follow  a  certain 
class  of  popular  painters — such  as  Mr.  Arthur 
Drummond  (of  “  Bobs  and  the  Baby”  fame) 
or  the  late  C.  B.  Barber — who  simply  furnish 
an  example  of  what  to  avoid  in  painting, 
photography,  or  any  form  of  graphic  art.  By 
the  way,  Mr.  la  Thangue  belongs  to  a  very 
different  school,  and  is  one  to  be  followed. 
What  is  this  "Kiss-Mammy”  school?  It  is 
difficult  to  define,  but  there  is  no  mistaking  a 
specimen.  Its  productions  are  intended  to 
arouse  a  sort  of  sickly  sentimental  feeling — 
they  may  be  pretty  or  homelike,  they  are 
never  beautiful.  The  subjects  are  generally 
small  children,  frequently  accompanied  by 
animals.  Occasionally  a  sort  of  domestic- 
patriotic  sentiment  is  aimed  at.  This  is  the 
worst  stage.  I  am  not  complaining  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  children  generally,  but  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  class  of  them — the  best  photograph  in 
the  Sa'on  is  that  of  a  child  which  I  will  refer 
to  later  But  let  us  go  through  the  Salon. 
No.  1.  This  is  "  Kiss-Mammv  ”  all  over,  and 
so  is  given  the  place  of  honour.  I  am  sorry 
to  see  Miss  Tomlinson,  who  can  do  so  much 
better  if  she  likes,  producing  this  kind  of 
thing.  But  she  does  it  better  than  some 
others.  No.  2  is  excellent  and  a  contrast  in 
every  way.  No.  5.  This  is  rather  “  Kiss- 
Mammy,”  but  is  not  without  pictorial  value. 
No.  9  is  an  abominable  landscape,  so  is  12. 
No.  17.  Here  we  are  “  K-M  ”  again, 
evidently  the  product  of  much  trouble,  and 
not  worth  it.  No.  19  should  have  gone  into 
the  waste-paper  basket  straight.  The  next 


page  is  very  nice.  No.  37  is  one  of  the 
redeeming  pictures  of  the  year,  a  most  original 
and  pictorial  snowscape,  rather  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  style.  In  No.  41  I  recognise  a  picturesque 
bit  not  far  from  my  home.  No.  49  is  wonder- 
full)-  good,  nothing  sham  about  this.  No.  46 
is  a  very  fair  portrait ;  the  expression,  how¬ 
ever,  assumed  to  fit  the  title.  No.  54  very 
"K-M.”  Nos.  60  and  61  are  shocking 
examples  of  the  ineptitude  to  which  one  can 
descend  in  this  class  of  subject.  57  is  really 
funny,  and  59,  of  course,  is  an  "  annual.” 
64  is  pretty  without  being  silly,  but  is  rather 
underexposed.  72  is  a  very  nice  portrait  of  a 
lady.  75 — everything  is  toppling  over  here. 
Nos.  90  and  91.  I  would  have  bet  any  reason¬ 
able  sum  that  the  Salon  would  not  appear  this 
year  without  these  two  good  old  hardy  annuals 
— the  organ-monkey  and  the  "  Song  of  the 
Shirt.”  No  doubt  there  were  others  rejected. 
No.  100.  Here  we  have  a  frank  imitation  of 
Miss  Maud  Goodman’s  style  of  art,  "  Kiss- 
Mammy  ”  all  over,  the  "  Want-to-see  wheels 
go  round  ”  class  of  picture.  No.  103  I  like 
very  much.  On  the  next  page  we  have  the 
absolutely  worst  thing  of  all  —  the  sham 
patriotic  picture,  No.  105.  It  is  entirely 
unreal  and  theatrical,  and  the  handkerchief  is 
the  last  straw,  so  to  speak.  One  wonders  that 
the  perpetrator  of  this  atrocity  refrained  from 
rigging  up  a  sham  Boer.  The  landscape  and 
dull  atmosphere  are  obviously  British,  and 
the  gallant  ‘  ‘  soldier  ’  ’  appears  to  have  shed 
his  belt  and  all  other  equipment.  In  the  days 
when  with  so  many  volunteers  and  field  days 
it  is  perfectly  easy  to  get  snap-shots  of  realistic 
manceuvres  and  military  life  (I  sent  one  taken 
in  camp  myself),  there  is  no  excuse  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  and  I  hope  we  have  seen  the 
last  of  it.  On  the  last  page  there  is  too  great 
a  crowd  of  pictures,  but  not  much  "  Kiss- 
Mammy,”  except  132  and  possibly  141.  142  is 

the  best  seascape  reproduced,  and  one  would 
like  to  see  more  like  145.  I  notice  you  have 
printed  one  of  mine,  137,  but  I  sent  you  one 
or  two  much  better  ones  which  have  been 
rejected,  including  one  much  better  archi¬ 
tectural  bit.  It  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  one  of 
the  best  figure  studies  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
Salon  of  any  year.  I  refer  to  No.  15,  which 
I  cannot  praise  too  highly.  It  is  really 
decorative  and  full  of  artistic  feeling,  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  the  delightful  children  of  Cecil 
Aldin  and  John  Hassall’s  drawings.  The 
trimming  down,  the  balance  of  light  and 
shade,  the  composition  and  the  background 
are  admirable.  It  is  evidently  produced  by 
some  one  of  keen  artistic  taste — there  is  no 
“  Kiss-Mammy  ”  about  it.  Just  compare  it 
with  the  similar  subject  in  No.  75 — how  far 
above  the  latter  it  is.  It  appeals  to  one’s 
sense  of  beauty  and  not  to  any  feeling  of 
false  sentiment. 


Photography  A  good  deal  has  been  said 
an  and  written  about  the  costli- 

In-expensive  ness  of  photography  as  a 
Hobby.  hobby ;  that  twenty  or  thirty 

pounds  a  year  is  not  too 
much  to  allow  for  the  amateur’s  requirements 
in  the  way  of  plates,  sensitized  paper  and 
chemicals,  with  the  occasional  renewal  of  old 
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apparatus  and  the  purchase  of  new.  I  entirely 
disagree  with  this  estimate,  though,  of  course, 
there  are  man)'  who  spend  quite  as  much  as 
thirty  pounds  per  annum,  and  not  a  few  who 
spend  much  more  than  that  amoynt.  Every¬ 
thing  depends  upon  the  magnitude  of  one’s 
ideas,  and  the  degree  of  economy  which  the 
photographer  proposes  to  exercise.  A  mode¬ 
rately  careful  man,  who  thinks  twice  before 
he  exposes  once,  and  fits  up  his  laboratory  in 
modest  fashion,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
improvised  apparatus,  may  go  on  very  comfort¬ 
ably  at  an  outlay  of  ^io  or  £13  per  year,  and 
I  have  known  many  good  photographers  who, 
after  the  initial  outlay  on  camera  and  fittings, 
keep  within  £ 2  or  £3  per  annum.  We  all 
know  that  a  very  good  half-plate  outfit  may 
be  had  new  for  £10  or  even  less,  and  after 


“just  to  use  up  the  plates.’’  Too  little  time 
is  allowed,  and  too  little  patience  exercised  in 
choosing  the  point  of  view  and  deciding 
whether  the  composition  is  really  worth  an 
exposure  or  not.  To  accumulate  negatives  of 
nothing  particular  is  to  merely  incommode 
oneself  to  no  good  purpose.  The  attitude  to 
adopt  on  a  field-day  is  one  of  leisurely — but 
not  lazy — observation,  to  miss  no  good  point 
of  view  on  the  one  hand — but  to  reject  many 
inferior  ones  on  the  other.  The  men  who  go 
home  with  perhaps  three  or  four  plates  exposed 
out  of  a  dozen  carried  are  those  whose  work 
is  most  likely  to  turn  out  best.  Quality  is  the 
thing — not  quantity.  It  is  very  hard,  I  know, 
to  resist  making  exposures  right  and  left  with¬ 
out  troubling  to  put  much  mental  effort  into 
the  business,  but  whenever  this  is  done  the 


that  a  reasonable  allowance  to  make  for  plates 
and  mounts  and  sundries  used  in  the  course 
of  a  year  would  be  a  five-pound  note.  On 
these  lines  photography  certainly  cannot  be 
truthfully  called  an  expensive  pursuit. 

* 

Using  up  How  often,  on  a  club  field- 

Plates.  day,  is  the  remark  heard 

“  Oh,  I’ll  just  take  this  or 
that  to  use  up  my  remaining  plates.”  Now  I 
may  be  a  little  pessimistic  in  my  judgment, 
but  I  fear  a  very  great  many  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  ordinarily  taken  are  on  these  lines — 

Photograph  with  Verse  Competition.  First  Prize. 
Albert  Cookson,  Liverpool. 

“  A  land  of  trees,  which,  reaching  round  about 
In  shady  blessing,  stretched  their  old  arms  out ; 
With  spots  of  sunny  openings,  and  with  nooks 
To  lie  and  read  in  .  .  .  Leigh  Hunt. 


results  will  be  of  little  value,  and  the  work  of 
that  kind  which  will  not  “  live.” 

* 

Kodak  Amateur  Photographic  Competi¬ 
tion. — The  Kodak  Company  announce  a  new 
competition  for  amateur  photographers  who 
use  a  Kodak,  and  as  an  inducement  to  enter 
the  lists  one  hundred  and  five  valuable  prizes 
are  offered  amounting  to  £300.  The  competi¬ 
tion  is  to  be  on  somewhat  similar  lines  to  the 
Kodak  Competition  of  1897,  when  a  very 
successful  exhibition  of  pictures  was  held  in 
the  New  Gallery,  Regent  Street,  W.,  an 
admirable  show  that  taught  a  lot  of  people 
how  very  simple  modern  photography  with  a 
Kodak  really  is.  There  will  be  no  entrance 
fee  whatever  for  this  new  competition,  and  the 
only  condition  is  that  the  negative  shall  be 
made  with  a  Kodak  on  Kodak  film,  and  the 


picture  printed  on  paper  manufactured  by 
Kodak,  Limited.  The  exposure  must  be  made 
by  the  competitor,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  finishing  of  the  picture  should  be  the  work 
of  the  competitor.  The  competition  is  to  be 
divided  into  three  classes — Class  A  for  pictures 
from  negatives  3^x3^  (No.  2  size)  and  under. 
Class  B  for  pictures  from  negatives  larger  than 
3^x3i  Class  C  for  enlargements  any  size 
from  any  size  negatives.  Exhibits  must  be 
sent  in  not  later  than  November  30th,  1901, 
addressed  to  “  Amateur  Competition,”  Kodak, 
Limited,  43,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C. 
The  pictures  sent  in  will  be  exhibited  in 
London  at  the  new  Kodak  Gallery,  40,  West 
Strand,  W.C.,  where  the  company  are  now 
holding  a  free  exhibition  of  war  and  other 
pictures.  Prospectuses  of  the  competition 
may  be  had  of  any  photographic  dealer  or 
direct  from  the  Kodak  Co. 

* 

*  * 

A  Rotherham  Copyright  Case. — At  Notts 
County  Court,  on  Tuesday,  July  2nd,  Henry 
Wilkes  Green  and  William  Wilkes  Green, 
trading  as  Messrs  H.  and  W  Green,  photo¬ 
graphic  printers,  College  Street,  Rotherham, 


sued  Fred  Strapps,  photographic  mount  dealer, 
of  47,  Canal  Street,  Nottingham,  for  £2, 
damages  for  infringing  the  registered  design 
of  a  photographic  mount,  and  publishing  the 
same.  Mr.  A.  Barlow  (acting  on  behalf  of 
Messrs  Oxley  &  Coward,  solicitors,  Rother¬ 
ham)  appeared  for  the  plaintiffs,  and,  in 
stating  the  case,  pointed  out  that,  owing  to 
the  pecuniary  position  of  the  defendant,  only- 
nominal  damages  were  claimed,  plaintiffs’ 
object  being  to  restrain  the  defendant  from 
unfairly  making  and  dealing  in  photographic 
mounts  of  which  plaintiffs  were  the  designers 
and  patentees.  After  hearing  evidence,  his 
Honour  gave  judgment  for  the  full  amount 
with  costs,  to  be  paid  forthwith.  He  also 
granted  a  perpetual  injunction. 


Photograph  with  Verse  Competition.  Second  Prize. 
"The  Song  of  the  Shirt." 

Miss  Florence  Cooke,  Bristol. 

“Work!  Work!  Work! 

'Pill  tlie  brain  begins  to  swim  ; 

Work!  Work!  Work! 

Till  the  eyes  are  heavy  and  dim. 

Seam,  and  gusset,  and  band  — 

Band,  and  gusset,  and  seam, 

Till  over  the  buttons  I  fall  asleep, 

And  sew  them  on  in  a  dream.” 


Geological  Photographs. — The  report  of 
the  British  Association  Geological  Photographs 
Committee  is  to  hand  from  the  secretary, 
Prof.  W.  W.  Watts.  From  it  we  learn  that 
309  new  photographs  have  been  contributed 
during  the  year,  making  the  total  number  at 
the  Jermyn  Street  Museum  2655.  Among  the 
recent  additions  mention  may  be  made  of  a 
further  series  of  the  Island  of  Eigg  by  Mr.  A. 
S.  Reid  ;  a  set  showing  a  reliable  record  of 
the  disappearing  sections  of  drift  on  Moel 
Tryfaen,  near  Carnarvon,  by-  Mr.  Greenly  ; 
and  a  number  of  the  Island  of  Skye  and  on 
the  mainland  of  Inverness,  by  Mr.  Coomara- 
Swamy.  Mr  Bingley-  continues  to  illustrate 
the  1  istory  of  the  rivers  of  Yorkshire  and  the 
geology  of  the  underground  waters  of  that 
county.  Mr.  Welch  sends  thirty-three  beauti¬ 
ful  platinotypes  taken  in  Antrim,  Donegal, 
Galway,  Meath  and  Sligo.  Special  mention 
should  also  be  made  of  the  interesting  Skorner 
Island  photographs  of  Mr.  Small,  the  Irish 
ones  of  Miss  Andrews,  Mr.  Gray  and  Dr. 
Fogerty  ;  those  from  the  Lake  district  by 
Lord  Avebury-  and  from  the  Isle  of  Man  by 
Sir  Archibald  Geikie ;  those  illustrating  a 
paper  of  Dr.  Blanford  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Blan- 
ford  ;  and  the  contributions  of  Mr.  Pledge, 
Mr.  Tucker,  and  the  Hull  Geological  Society. 
The  question  of  publishing  a  ty-pical  series  of 
geological  photographs  has  been  considered 
by-  the  committee,  and  as  a  sufficient  number 
of  subscribers  has  been  obtained  it  has  been 
decided  to  proceed  to  the  issue  of  twenty 
photographs  annually  for  three  years,  both  as 
prints  and  lantern  slides.  A  committee  of 
selection,  consisting  of  Professor  Bonney,  Mr. 
Garwood,  Dr.  Mill,  Mr.  Teall,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Woodward  and  the  Secretary,  has  made  a 
provisional  selection  of  represen tative  photo¬ 
graphs.  It  is  hoped  that  the  first  set  may  be 
issued  within  the  year.  Applications  by  local 
societies  for  the  loan  of  the  duplicate  collec¬ 
tion  should  be  made  to  the  secretary.  Either 
prints  or  slides,  or  both,  can  be  lent,  with  a 
descriptive  account  of  the  slides  The  carri¬ 
age,  and  the  making  good  of  any  damage  to 
slides  or  prints,  are  expenses  borne  by  the 
borrowing  society.  Gommunications  should 
be  addressed  to  Prof.  W.  W  Watts,  Mason 
College,  Birmingham. 

Yorkshire  Photographic  Union.  -  The 
lecturers'  list  for  the  coming  season  has  been 
issued.  There  are  thirty  voluntary  lecturers, 
who  among  them  deal  with  about  eighty  or 
ninety  subjects.  Among  new  descriptive  lectures 
that  appear  this  season  for  the  first  time,  the 
following  may  be  mentioned.  “A  Thou¬ 
sand  Miles  in  Wharfedale  with  Cycle,  Motor 
Car  and  Camera,”  by  Mr.  George  Thistle- 
thwaite  ;  ”  The  Field  Day-s  of  a  Sun  Artist,” 
by-  Mr.  Percy  Lund  ;  “A  Scamper  on  the 
Continent,”  ”  A  Run  to  Norway,”  ”  The 
Rhine  and  Switzerland,”  by  Mr  J.  Ingham 
Learoy-d  ;  “A  Tour  round  an  Old  Garden,” 
by  Mr.  Alex.  Keighley  ;  ”  My  Rambles  on  the 
Continent  ”  and  “  Beauty  Spots  in  the  British 
Isles,”  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Illingworth  ;  “  Whitby,” 
by  Mr.  Thos.  Heaps  ;  ‘ ‘  Travels  in  Germany,  ’  ’ 
by  Mr  Albert  Homburg  ;  ”  Near  the  Border, 
and  over,”  by  Mr.  Godfrey  Bingley  ;  “  The 
Ruined  Abbeys  of  Yorkshire,”  by  the 
Rev  J.  Beanland.  In  addition  to  the  subjects 
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mentioned  there  are  also  a  large  number  of 
practical  demonstrations,  and  last  but  not 
least,  a  lecture  on  Colour  Photography  by  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Howdill,  of  Leeds,  whose  practical 
work  in  this  direction  has  been  so  much 
admired.  Altogether  the  twenty-three  York¬ 
shire  societies  in  the  Union  have  at  their 
disposal  a  series  of  excellent  subjects  for  the 
winter. 

We  regret  to  record  the  death  of  Mr.  W.  J. 
Stillman,  at  one  time  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  photographic  world.  He  was  born  in 
New  York  State  in  1828,  but  spent  a  consider¬ 
able  portion  of  his  life  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  holding  ^various  government  appoint- 


The  proprietors  of  Photography  in  a  Nutshell, 
by  the  Kernel,  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  result  of  their  efforts  to  produce  a 
thoroughly  popular  book  on  photography.  A 
copy  of  the  forty-third  thousand  lies  on  our 
table,  well  printed  and  profusely  illustrated 
with  bromides  and  half-tones.  Any  of  our 
readers  who  do  not  possess  a  copy  of  this 
up-to-date  manual  of  photography  can  procure 
one  from  any  bookseller,  photographic  dealer, 
or  direct  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Iliffe 
and  Sons,  Ltd.,  3,  St.  Bride  Street,  E.C. 

The  Advantage  of  Trimming.  - —  Most 
photographers  are  well  aware  that  by  cutting 
off  portions  at  the  side,  top  or  bottom  ’of  a 


ments  at  Rome,  Crete  and  elsewhere.  Later 
on  in  life  he  published  a  volume  of  his  own 
photographs  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  and 
subsequently  became  correspondent  of  The 
Times  at  Rome.  He  wrote  also  for  other 
journals  and  magazines.  Soon  after  the 
discovery  of  photography  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  making  the  process  known  in 
England,  especially  in  connection  with  wet- 
plate  photography.  Mr.  Stillman  died  at  his 
English  home  in  Surrey,  where  he  had  lived 
in  retirement  for  a  number  of  vears. 


Passe-partout  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

H.  F.  Taylor,  “  Silver  Birches.”  Liverpool. 


print  its  appearance  can  often  be  materially 
improved,  but  like  everything  else  trimming 
can  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  and  some  photo¬ 
graphs  are  best  left  in  their  original  size  A 
conspicuous  example  of  mistaken  trimming 
appeared  recently  in  one  of  the  weeklies, 
illustrating  an  article  on  this  very  subject. 
In  one  example  the  advantage  of  altered 
dimensions  was  unquestionable,  but  in  the 
other  the  print  in  its  reduced  size  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  contributor  looked  decidedly 
less  effective  than  before  it  had  been  so  treated. 

Philadelphia  Photographic  Sai.on. 
Prospectuses  are  now  issued  for  this  exhibition, 
which  will  take  place  November  18th  to 
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December  14th,  1901.  Foreign  contributors 
are  requested  to  submit  their  pictures  un¬ 
mounted  by  post,  the  management  will  suit¬ 
ably  mount  and  frame  them  before  the 
exhibition  at  no  cost  to  the  contributor,  and 
will  afterwards  return  them  by  registered  post. 
The  jury  of  selection  includes  so  many  well- 
known  names  that  we  fully  believe  foreign 
contributors  may  comply  with  above  request, 
and  feel  confident  that  their  productions  will 
be  properly  treated.  The  address  of  the 
secretary  is  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Philadelphia,  U  S. A. 

National  Photographic  Record  Associa¬ 
tion. — At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  269 
prints  were  presented,  and  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  British  Museum.  One  hundred  by  Sir 
J.  Benjamin  Stone  of  the  ceremony  of  reading 
the  Manx  Laws  on  Tynwald  Day  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  views  of  Charlecote,  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  the  home  of  the  Lucys  ;  27  of  St.  James’ 
Palace,  Ashby,  St.  Ledger’s  Manor  House, 
the  home  of  the  Catesbys ;  86  by  Geo. 

Scamell  of  the  historical  houses  of  London 
and  the  locks  and  bridges  of  the  Thames  ;  53 
by  G.  Bingley  of  the  antiquities  of  Cheshire, 
and  16  of  old  London  by  H.  Bedford  Lemere, 
etc.  The  total  number  of  prints  now  received 
amounts  to  2105. 

The  Professional  Photographers’  Asso¬ 
ciation. — This  recently-established  organiza¬ 
tion  has  received  so  far  very  active  support. 
A  meeting  in  the  provinces  at  York  has 
recently  taken  place,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  unanimity  of  action  and  union  of  effort 
may  secure  for  the  professional  photographer 
better  business  methods  and  a  superior  style 
of  work. 

An  album  of  reproductions  from  pictures 
which  have  won  prizes  in  the  Thornton- 
Pickard  Competitions  has  been  issued  by  that 
firm.  Copies  will  be  sent  to  any  one  making 
application,  for  sixpence  each.  There  are 
divers,  fire  brigade  teams,  coaches  and  sundry 
other  interesting  pictures  in  the  book.  Address 
the  Thornton-Pickard  Co.,  Altrincham,  near 
Manchester. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  newly-issued 
Barnet  Book  of  Photography.  Considerable 
revisions  have  been  made  for  the  fifth  edition. 
There  are  several  new  illustrations  and  the 
frontispiece,  a  carbon  print,  is  a  most  effective 
production  very  pleasingly  mounted.  No  one 
ought  to  be  without  the  Barnet  Book.  One 
shilling  will  pay  for  it.  Every  dealer  has  or 
ought  to  have  it  in  stock. 

A  bill  is  under  consideration  before  the 
Government  of  Germany  with  the  object  of 
forbidding  the  use  of  platinum  in  photography, 
so  that  all  the  supplies  of  platinum,  which  is 
a  scarce  metal,  may  be  devoted  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  electrical  fittings,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  indispensable.  The  proposal  seems  a  pre¬ 
posterous  one. 

The  following  new  society  has  been  formed 
during  the  past  month  : — Barnstaple  Camera 
Club.  W.  K.  Massey,  Y.M.C.A.,  Barnstaple. 

The  current  issue  of  The  Photo  Miniature 
takes  up  the  subject  of  “  Pin-hole  Photo¬ 
graphy.” 


Halifax  Camera  Club.  —  The  annual 
balance-sheet  shows  cash  in  hand  £14  8s.  iod 
The  president,  J.  I.  Learoyd,  Esq.,  and  the 
secretary,  Lionel  Dickinson,  were  re-elected. 

Derwentwater  Preservation  Scheme. — 
For  the  purchase  of  a  large  area  of  land  on 
the  western  shore  of  Derwentwater,  /4200  out 
of  the  necessary  £6500  has  already  been  sub¬ 
scribed.  There  is  every  probability,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  property  will  be  purchased  by 
the  National  Trust,  and  belong  to  the  nation 
for  ever.  Since  our  paragraph  relative  to  this 
subject  appeared,  a  month  or  two  ago,  we 
have  received  the  sum  of  five  shillings  towards 
the  fund  from  Mr.  H.  Williams,  of  Ashton- 
under-Lyne.  If  we  have  other  readers  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Lake  District,  perhaps  they  will 
help  with  a  donation,  however  small.  The 
peculiar  charm  of  the  ground  in  question  was 
well  known  to  Robert  Southey,  who  constantly 
took  his  water  parties  across  to  Otterbield 
Bay,  which  forms  the  northern  end  of  the 
property.  The  views  of  the  Lake,  Skiddaw, 
Blencathra  and  St.  Herbert’s  Island  as  seen 
from  the  grounds  are  very  beautiful.  At 
present  the  Derwentwater  shores  are  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  private  owners,  and  there  are 
only  three  or  four  public  landing  places  ;  not 
only,  therefore,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
the  estate  itself,  but  as  a  means  of  preserving 
access  to  the  Lake  and  preserving  its  shores 
from  disfigurement,  the  acquisition  of  the 
Brandlehow  Park  Estate  for  the  public  is  of 
the  highest  importance. 

Warwick  Competitions.  —  The  following 
are  the  awards  in  the  Warwick  Company's 
competition  for  August  :  — £10  prize,  John 
Westworth  ;  £5  prize,  N.  C.  Hewitt;  £1 
prizes,  A.  J.  Antoine,  Miss  M.  D.  Bird,  J. 
Campbell,  S.  L.  Coulthurst,  Miss  M.  C 
Eames,  A.  H.  Hall,  H.  M  Hames,  G.  R. 
Henderson,  H.  Holden,  A.  J.  Keith,  F 
Macfadyen,  J.  E.  Masters,  C.  F.  Medhurst, 
Miss  E.  Murton,  H.  Rew,  J.  Ritchie,  jun., 
T.  A.  Scotton,  P.  Shary,  Miss  Winnifred 
Grace  Vidler  (age  11),  Thomas  Wright. 

*  * 

* 

An  abridged  catalogue  of 
photographic  and  other 
instruments  revised  and  cor¬ 
rected  to  the  present  date  is 
to  hand  from  Messrs.  Ross,  Ltd.,  111,  New 
Bond  Street,  London,  W. 

It  appears  that  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Sons 
have  sold  no  fewer  than  50,000  “Little 
Nipper  ”  cameras  during  the  last  six  months 
We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  this,  because  we 
have  seen  people  with  “Little  Nipper" 
cameras  all  over  the  country.  The  point, 
however,  which  most  interests  us  is  how  many 
of  these  50,000  become  good  photographers  ? 
Very  few  indeed  we  are  afraid.  It  appears 
that  an  entirely  new  camera  entitled  “  Little 
Nipper  No.  2  ”  will  shortly  be  put  upon  the 
market.  This  instrument  takes  six  plates  or 
twelve  films,  size  3^x2^.  The  price  will  be 
6s.  6d.  The  workmanship  of  these  small 
cameras  is  really  excellent,  and  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  such  good  photographs  may  be 
made  with  them. 


Trade 
Specialities 
and  Notices. 


Reproduction  from  C.  P.  Goerz’s  Catalogue. 
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A  new  developer  named  “Synthol,”  placed 
upon  the  market  by  Wm.  Burton  &  Sons, 
Bethnal  Green,  London,  E.,  is  worked  by  a 
very  simple  formula,  no  alkali  being  required, 
and  therefore  the  process  is  reduced  to  a  single 
solution.  Synthol  is  sold  in  one-ounce  bottles, 
price  2s.  6d.,  and  also  in  sixpenny  tubes.  The 
formula  is  as  follows  : — 

Water  .  io  ozs.  or  500  ccm. 

Sulphite  of  soda. .  300  grns.or  35  gram. 

Synthol .  30  grns.  or3'5  ,, 

For  bromide  papers  the  above  must  be  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water.  Potassium 
bromide  may  be  used  as  a  restrainer  The 
action  of  the  developer  is  accelerated  by 
addition  of  a  concentrated  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite. 

Griffin’s  Snap-Shot  Developer,  made  up  in 
shilling  boxes,  is  to  be  highly  recommended 
to  the  amateur  fraternity.  It  is  sent  out  in 
two  bottles,  and  is  guaranteed  to  give  fine 
detail  with  a  freedom  from  fog,  not  to  stain 
either  plates  or  films.  The  development  of 
snap-shots  requires  precautions  other  than 
those  for  time  exposure,  and  it  is  a  common 
occurrence  to  find  photographers  blundering 
very  seriously  and  producing  stained  and 
fogged  negatives  from  their  instantaneous 
exposures.  We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
this  cheap  snap-shot  developer  will  be  greatly 
in  demand. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  employes  of 
Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  took 
place  on  July  20th,  in  the  extensive  grounds 
of  the  club  and  institution  presented  by  Mr. 
Wellcome  a  few  years  ago  to  the  employes  of 
the  firm.  The  event  included  athletic  sports, 
lawn  tennis,  gymnastic  displays  and  assaults- 
at-arms,  concerts,  dances,  etc.,  with  intervals 
for  luncheon  and  tea,  which  were  served  in  a 
marquee  in  the  grounds.  The  annual  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Wellcome  Photographic  Club  took 
place  on  the  same  occasion,  and  more  than 
two  hundred  photographs  were  exhibited. 

The  utility  of  the  Air  Brush,  or  Aerograph, 
as  it  is  called,  for  working  up  enlargements,  is 
now  pretty  generally  known.  This  instru¬ 
ment,  which  is  comparatively  inexpensive, 
requires  but  little  experience  to  be  effectively 
used  in  connection  with  finishing  enlarge¬ 
ments.  It  has  also  a  number  of  other  applica¬ 
tions.  A  small  sample  drawing  produced  by 
the  apparatus  will  be  sent  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  three  stamps.  The  English  address 
of  the  company  is  30,  Memorial  Hall  Build¬ 
ings,  London,  E.C. 

A  very  pretty  pamphlet  describing  the 
"  Nydia  ”  camera,  and  showing  pictures  pro¬ 
duced  by  that  instrument,  may  now  be  had 
from  Messrs.  Newman  &  Guardia,  Ltd.,  of 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W.  The 
"  Nydia”  is  a  neat  pocket  camera  fitted  with 
a  good  lens  and  shutter,  which  takes  twelve 
quarter-plate  pictures  on  films,  or  eight  on 
plates.  It  is  exceedingly  light  and  portable, 
weighing  under  two  lbs. 

The  Peerless  Exposure  Note  Booh ,  published 
by  Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  &  Son,  88,  High 
Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  is  a  very  fiseful  little 
pocket  book,  nicely  bound  w  ith  pencil  attached, 
and  containing  spaces  for  the  entry  and  full 


details  of  all  negatives  taken.  Sundry  notes 
on  exposure,  development  and  other  useful 
items  are  also  included.  The  book  sells  at 
one  shilling,  which  also  covers  an  insurance 
policy  of  £500 

We  have  received  a  sample  of  the  “  Bertha  ” 
reviver  from  the  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Co. 
It  is  intended  for  use  on  the  leather  portion 
of  cameras,  for  renovating  it  and  making  it 
look  equal  to  new.  Since  most  cameras, 
especially  the  hand  kind,  are  turned  out 
covered  with  black  leather  or  paper  (though 
why  we  cannot  tell),  a  solution  of  this  kind 
should  be  found  useful  in  the  amateur’s 
laboratory. 

A  very  well  got  up  price  list  of  the  Goerz 
Anschutz  folding  camera  is  to  hand  from  the 
English  offices  of  C.  P.  Goerz,  4,  Holborn 
Circus,  E.C.  The  catalogue  is  beautifully 
illustrated  with  photographs  that  have  been 
done  with  the  camera  itself,  and  are  convincing 
proof  of  its  suitability  for  all  manner  of 
subjects.  One  of  the  illustrations  appears  on 
the  preceding  page. 

The  old-established  firm  of  Marion  &  Co. 
has  been  converted  into  a  limited  company 
with  a  capital  of  ^100,000  in  shares  of  £1. 
All  the  shares  are,  for  the  present,  being  taken 
up  privately.  The  first  directors  are  Frank 
Bishop  (managing  director),  and  Gerald  M. 
Bishop  and  Geo.  F.  Bishop  (assistant  man¬ 
aging  directors). 

From  Wilfred  Emery  we  have  received  an 
abridged  list  of  Apek  cameras,  lenses,  etc. 
Mr.  Emery  has  removed  from  Soho  Street, 
and  has  now  his  offices  at  High  Road,  Crickle- 
wood,  N.W.,not  far  away  from  the  works, 
which  are  in  Anson  Parade,  Cricklewood, 
whilst  an  additional  factory  is  situated  at 
Pinner,  in  Middlesex. 

The  popularity  of  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin 
and  Sons’  Planiscope  Supplementary  Lenses, 
has  lead  them  to  organize  a  competition  open 
to  all  photographers.  Twelve  guineas  are  to 
be  given  in  money  prizes.  Further  details  may 
be  had  from  the  firm,  wrhose  address  is. 
Sardinia  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields, 
London,  W.C. 

We  have  received  an  illustrated  catalogue 
of  the  ‘ 1  Prestwich  ”  specialities  for  animated 
photography.  It  contains  everything  required 
for  cinematograph  work.  The  address  of  the 
Prestwich  Manufacturing  Co.  is  1,  Lansdowne 
Road,  Tottenham,  N.  All  interested  should 
not  fail  to  write  for  this  new  list. 

The  second  edition  of  Messrs.  R.  &  J. 
Beck’s  pamphlet,  “  Practical  Notes  on  Tele¬ 
photography,”  is  now  obtainable.  Several 
striking  examples  of  tele-photography  are 
given  in  the  pamphlet,  and  a  chapter  on 
instantaneous  tele  -  photography  has  been 
added. 

New;  premises  at  40,  West  Strand,  not  far 
from  Charing  Cross,  have  been  recently  opened 
by  Kodak,  Limited.  The  wrar  pictures  are 
there,  some  large  panoramic  photographs  of 
various  subjects,  and  a  number  of  technical 
prints  most  useful  to  the  practical  photo¬ 
grapher. 
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A  novel  and  effective  show  card  of  celluloid 
and  tin  is  now  being  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Fuerst 
Bros.  Any  dealer  who  wishes  to  have  one  of 
these  show  cards  may  do  so  on  application. 

The  annual  outing  of  the  employes  of  Mr. 
John  Piggott  took  place  on  the  13th  of  July. 
Cricket,  tennis  and  other  sports  occupied 
the  day. 


©in*  [prises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
•olumn  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
unit  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  ot  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Verse  and  Photograph  Competition. 

— Very  well  supported,  many  interesting 
pictures,  the  verses  in  most  cases  appropriate 
and,  as  a  general  rule,  better  than  the  photo¬ 
graphs  they  describe.  The  first  prize  goes  to 
Albert  Cookson,  14,  Stamford  Street,  Holt 
Road,  Liverpool,  and  the  second  prize  to  Miss 
Florence  Cooke,  5,  Mortimer  Road,  Clifton, 
Bristol,  and  certificates  to  Miss  Agnes  B.  War¬ 
burg,  8,  Porchester  Terrace,  London,  W.  and 
Fdward  Strong,  Windhill  Vicarage,  Shipley, 
Yorks.  The  work  of  going  through  the  prints 
and  quotations  has  been  very  instructive  to  us, 
some  old  and  familiar  lines  that  had  never 
before  produced  any  very  marked  impression 
upon  us,  now,  when  illustrated  with  a  picture, 
appeal  strongly  to  the  mind.  Verses  we 
never  remember  reading  before,  although  by 
well-known  authors,  are  brought  into  full 
daylight  by  this  treatment.  We  reproduce 
four  of  the  pictures,  and  are  sorry  we  cannot 
conveniently  find  room  for  more.  We  like 
this  idea  of  connecting  picture  with  verse,  and 
hope  that  our  readers  will  continue  to  do  so 
when  occasion  admits. 

Passe=partout  Competition.  —  Passe¬ 
partout  mounting,  though  an  old  idea,  has 
only  come  into  practice  to  any  extent  very 
recently,  therefore,  taking  this  into  considera¬ 
tion,  the  interest  which  has  been  evinced  in 
t lie  present  case  is  pleasing  to  us  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  source  of  satisfaction  because  it 
shows  that  good  taste  is  steadily  spreading, 
that  the  days  of  old-fashioned  opaline,  of  the 
cheap  reeded  oak  and  of  the  common  print- 
shop  sixpenny-halfpenny  “photo  frame” 
are  numbered.  The  prize  goes  to  H.  F. 
Taylor,  n,  Manchester  Street,  Liverpool,  and 
certificates  to  J.  C.  Warburg,  21,  Pembridge 
Gardens,  London,  W;  J.  Johnson,  3,  St. 
Andrew’s  Street,  Cambridge;  Miss  Agnes  B. 
Warburg,  8,  Porchester  Terrace,  London, 
and  W.  Haig  Parry,  8,  Ogle  Terrace,  South 
Shields,  all  of  whom  run  the  prize  winner  very 
close.  Since  passe-partout  mounting  is  new 
to  most  of  the  competitors,  a  little  detailed 
criticism  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  helpful 
The  majority  of  the  pictures  are  “framed” 
with  too  much  of  the  binding  strip  shown  at 
the  front.  In  one  or  two  cases  this  treatment 
would  be  permissible,  but  in  the  majority  a 
narrower  border  would  be  more  effective. 
Another  prevailing  mistake  is  the  bold  and  often 
badly-formed  lettering  which  appears  under 
the  pictures.  Miss  Warburg,  for  example, 
whose  lettering  is  neatly  inscribed,  ought  to 


have  used  a  much  paler  ink,  so  that  the  title 
would  have  become  quite  inconspicuous  and 
not  have  detracted  from  the  picture  itself 
Some  of  the  competitors  have  quite  ruined  their 
productions  by  this  sort  of  thing.  A  few  have 
used  enormously  broad  tape  or  ribbon  for  the 
suspender — to  such  an  extent  is  this  carried  in 
two  or  three  cases  that  the  suspender  is  much 
mone  conspicuous  than  the  picture  itself 
When,  as  in  the  case  of  a  picture  entitled 
“June  Roses,”  the  ribbon  suspender  is  an 
inch  broad  and  of  bright  sky  blue,  whilst  the 
mount  is  a  dull  neutral  blue,  the  combination 
is  most  unfortunate.  The  best  means  of 
suspending  is  to  use  a  very  narrow  tape  of 
dark  colour  which  just  projects  sufficiently 
above  the  glass  to  admit  of  being  hung  safely 
upon  a  nail.  Other  points  where  competitors 
go  wrong  are  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Oxford 
lines  scrawled  round  the  print ;  the  employ¬ 


ment  of  too  much  black  border,  not  only  in 
the  binding  but  also  surrounding  the  print, 
giving  a  funeral  card  effect ;  the  use  of 
albumen  paper  for  the  print,  which  converts 
the  passe-partout  into  a  very  effective  mirror; 
bad  choice  of  mounting  paper,  causing  the. 
print  to  clash  with  the  mount ;  the  use  of 
white  paper  for  a  mount,  which  almost  always 
looks  bad  and  makes  the  print,  when  hung  up 
on  the  wall  of  a  room,  far  too  conspicuous. 
But,  nothwithstanding  these  faults,  most  of 
the  passe-partout  pictures  look  well,  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that  such  a  cheap  and 
effective  method  of  mounting  and  framing 
must  sooner  or  later  be  very  generally  taken 


Photograph  with  Verse  Competition.  Certificate. 
Edward  Strong,  Shipley. 

“Time  changeth  all  things; 

Maketh  all  things  new. 

Save  memory." 
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up.  Those  competitors  who  enclosed  stamps 
for  the  return  of  their  passe-partouts  will 
receive  them  in  due  course.  We  hope  that 
none  of  them  will  be  broken.  A  few  reached 
us  in  a  sadly  damaged  state,  but  we  have  not 
allowed  this  to  interfere  in  any  way  with  their 
success  in  the  contest.  The  winning  frame  is 
reproduced  in  its  entirety  close  at  hand.  The 
outer  binding  is  dead  black,  the  mounting 
paper  is  grosvenor  green  (a pale  neutral  green), 
the  print  itself  is  a  good  plucky  green  carbon 
print,  and  it  is  slightly  relieved  by  a  very 
narrow  inner  margin  of  rough  white  paper. 


Landscape  or  Rural  Scene. — A  prize  of  one  guinea 
is  offered  for  the  best  photograph  of  a  landscape  or  rural 
•scene  with  appropriate  figures.  Please  note  that  the 
•emphasis  is  on  “  appropriate  figures."  We  do  not  want 
the  jolly  bank  holiday  youth  with  billycock  hat  and 
pepper  and  salt  trousers,  but  something  more  in  keeping 
with  the  surroundings.  The  latitude  given  here  will  be 
evident  to  competitors,  and  landscape  of  any  kind, 
which  includes  all  sorts  of  scenery,  or  a  rural  scene, 
which  may  mean  a  village,  a  cottage,  a  farmyard  or 
anything  of  that  kind,  but  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
fashionably  attired  girls  posing  as  milkmaids,  nor 


gentlemen  in  frock  coats  and  top  hats  fishing.  The 
competition  closes  September  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  August  issue. 

Girl  Sewing. — Ten  shillings  is  offered  for  the  best 
photograph  of  a  girl  sewing  or  doing  needle-work  or 
fancy  work  of  any  kind.  The  photograph  may  be  taken 
indoors  or  out.  The  competition  closes  September  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  August  issue. 

Landscape  with  Bold  Foreground.— We  have 
noticed  that  a  prevailing  fault  in  very  many  landscape 
photographs  is  the  want  of  a  good  foreground  to  give 
character  to  the  scene,  and  to  set  back  the  distance  in  a 
proper  perspective.  Foregrounds  are  mostly  too  weak. 
We  offer,  therefore,  three  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  best 
photographs  of  a  landscape  with  either  trees,  bushes, 
rocks,  or  some  other  bold  and  suitable  object  in  the 
foreground.  The  competition  closes  October  25th. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  number. 

Boy  Writing  or  Drawing. — Ten  shillings  is  offered 
for  the  best  photograph  of  a  boy  writing  or  drawing. 


Photograph  with  Verse  Competition.  Certificate. 
Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg,  London,  W. 

“When  the  slanting  rays 
Make  pearly  pavements  of  the  dusty  ways 
And  silver  pillars  of  the  stems  of  trees.’ 


This  is  a  very  simple  subject  whether  dealt  with  indoors 
or  out.  As  a  rule  photographs  of  boys  are  very  stiff. 
We  want  this  to  be  a  portrait,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
portrait  in  a  natural  attitude,  therefore  we  suggest 
writing  or  drawing,  but  any  other  similar  occupation 
will  not  be  disqualified.  The  competition  closes  October 
25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Household  Interior. — In  interiors,  so  far  as  our 
observations  go,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  under¬ 
expose,  and  then  to  force  the  negative  so  that  the  effect 
is  to  give  a  hard  appearance  in  the  print.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  shape  of  an 
ordinary  household  interior.  We  do  not  mind  whether 
it  is  the  kitchen  or  the  drawing  room,  so  long  as  the 
photograph  is  nicely  taken.  We  offer  10s.  for  the  best 
print  that  comes  to  hand.  The  competition  closes 
November  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present 
number. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best 
photograph,  any  subject.  The  competition  closes 
November  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present 
number. 

Shaking  Hands.-— Ten  shillings  for  a  first  prize  and 
five  shillings  for  a  second  prize,  to  be  given  to  the  best 
and  second  best  photographs  of  two  people  shaking 
hands.  Either  inside  or  outside  the  house,  no  matter 
which,  but  if  outside,  then  in  the  street  or  some  place 
where  people  are  likely  to  meet,  not  in  the  backyard  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  This  is  a  simple  subject,  but 
there  is  scope  here  for  good  judgment,  or  stiff  and 
unnatural  attitudes  are  certain  to  be  produced.  The 
competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  October  number. 

Essay  on  Special  Application  of  Photography. 

— We  propose  to  give  a  guinea  for  the  best  essay  on  any 
special  application  of  photography  which  the  competitor 
considers  his  own  pet  hobby.  We  have  no  need  to 
recapitulate  the  applications  of  photography  ;  they  are 
so  numerous  and  so  familiar  that  we  think  every  reader 
will  be  fully  acquainted  with  them.  But  whether  you 
apply  your  \  holography  to  architecture,  archasology, 
copying  pictures,  or  whatever  else,  we  shall  judge  your 
work  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  it  is  well 
done,  but  also  whether  the  application  is  wisely  chosen. 
The  competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon 
will  be  given  in  the  October  number. 

Funny  Competition. — Ten  shillings  for  the  best  and 
five  shillings  for  the  second  best  photograph  of  a 
humorous  kind,  one  which  will  make  us  laugh.  The 
last  time  we  had  a  competition  of  this  kind  it  was  very 
poorly  supported,  and  some  of  the  photographs  that  we 
were  expected  to  laugh  at  nearly  plunged  us  into  tears. 
On  a  previous  occasion,  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
contributions  were  very  much  better.  We  hope  the 
third  funny  competition  will  be  equal  to  the  first.  The 
competition  closes  January  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  November  number. 

General  Competition.- A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best 
photograph,  any  subject.  The  competition  closes 
January  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
November  number. 

GENERAL  RULES 

AH  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
prim  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 
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Under  this  head  we  criticise  the  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic  ”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“The  Critic”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column."  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pitSb ure,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  thev  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Julius. — A  very  good  general  view  and 
reasonably  pictorial.  We  do  not  think  we 
can  give  you  any  advice  ;  you  seem  to  have 
mastered  the  difficulties  of  such  work.  Have 
you  tried  this  photograph  on  platinotype  ? 
We  think  it  would  look  well  so  treated. 

Club. — It  might  have  been  very  nice  if  you 
had  gone  a  little  bit  nearer  the  boys.  Always 
recollect  in  future  that  lads  when  attired  in 
school  clothes  are  quite  suitable  for  introduc¬ 
tion  into  fishing  pictures,  and  should  always 
be  utilized.  The  boys  in  the  present  instance 
are  too  small  to  help  in  the  composition, 
although  very  naturally  and  nicely  posed. 
The  negative  is  a  good  one  ;  exposure,  we 
should  say,  is  about  right,  although  perhaps 
a  wee  bit  “  over.” 

Mercury. — The  remarks  given  to  “  Club  ” 
apply  pretty  nearly  in  this  special  instance, 
only  your  boys  are  rather  more  pictorial  than 
his  were.  The  technique  of  your  photograph 
is  all  right,  but  the  square  shape  is  not 
pictorial,  and  we  do  not  quite  see  why  you 
should  have  troubled  to  take  so  ugly  a  tunnel. 

D.  Fraser. — On  the  right  lines  decidedly; 
you  know  what  sort  of  a  thing  to  take.  For  a 
first  attempt  in  carbon  by  no  means  bad,  but 
we  do  not  like  your  method  of  finishing  with 
a  pencil  line.  It  is  rather  unfortunate  that 
both  boats  are  almost  on  the  same  level  ;  they 
would  have  looked  better  with  a  bigger  space 
between  them. 


Jean  Val  Jean. — Not  a  bad  road,  but 
spoilt  in  the  present  instance  by  your  having 
been  too  close  to  the  railings,  which  makes 
them  come  out  abnormally  large  and  fuzzy. 
The  exposure  has  been  fairly  correct ;  but  do 
you  hold  your  camera  steady  enough  ?  There 
is  a  sort  of  fuzziness,  which  points  to  the  fact 
that  you  do  not.  A  bit  can  be  taken  off  the 
sky  with  advantage  -  say  half  an  inch  ;  but  do 
not  sacrifice  foreground.  You  over-tone  your 
prints. 

Aspiring. — The  foreground  rushes  are  too 
much  out  of  focus  in  this  photograph  ;  other¬ 
wise  by  a  little  bit  of  dodging  you  might  have 
made  a  fine  thing.  You  require  a  different 
sort  of  lighting,  however.  Those  distant  trees 
should  have  come  out  black  against  a  sunset 
sky. 

Anstey. — Here  we  have  the  baneful  effect 
of  photographing  on  a  very  bright  day  in  a 
wood,  giving  a  short  exposure,  and  developing, 
possibly,  with  hydroquinone  or  some 
developer  which  gives  strong  negatives.  This 
artist  sent  in  several  pictures  for  the  Junior 
Salon  spoilt  in  this  manner,  and  therefore  we 


reproduce  his  effort,  and  issue  words  of 
warning  both  to  him  and  his  fellows.  Recol¬ 
lect  that  woodland  views  can  only  be  taken  on 
sunshiny  days  by  the  biggest  experts,  and  that 
the  tyro  should  select  still,  misty  afternoons 
for  his  attempts,  if  he  does  not  want  them  to 
be  as  fearful  abortions  as  the  present  example. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — Just  a  wee  bit  hard, 
which  may  be  due  to  the  printing  process  ; 
otherwise  nice.  We  prefer  it  with  a  good 
inch  cut  off  the  top.  The  somewhat  exhalated 
piece  of  sky  is  then  eliminated,  and  a  better- 
balance  all  round  made 


Submitied  for  Criticism  by  Anstey 
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H  J.  Blathwayt. — Ordinary  shapshots, 
fairly  well  taken,  but  with  little  to  recommend 
them  in  the  way  of  composition.  The  view  of 
the  fishing  boat  is  decidedly  the  most 
pictorial.  Try  what  it  looks  like  in  a  circle, 
printed  on  platinotype  or  velox.  Please 
remember — one  coupon,  one  print. 

Lilac. — This  is  an  example  of  weak  com¬ 
position  and  wasted  opportunity.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  had  a  rather  pretty  garden  at  his 
■disposal,  with  apparently  a  good  reedy  road 


outside  it,  and  a  reasonably  pictorial  gardener 
thrown  in.  “  Lilac,”  however,  did  not  make 
the  most  of  any  of  the  things  which  were  ready 
to  her  hand .  First  of  all ,  she  did  not  think  out 
the  scheme  for  her  figure.  She  did  not  give 
him  a  paper  to  read,  or  let  him  be  interested 
in  gardening,  but  simply  allowed  him 
to  stare  at  her.  This  fact  alone  would  have 
been  sufficient  to  ruin  the  composition,  but 
there  has  been  another  serious  blunder  com¬ 
mitted.  Did  not  “Lilac”  notice  that  the 
■straight  fence  line  running  across  the  picture 
from  side  to  side  was  a  highly  objectionable 
feature?  It  makes  a  band  across  the  plate, 
and  entirely  cuts  off,  as  it  were,  from  all 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  surround¬ 
ings,  a  triangular  patch  at  the  bottom  left- 
hand  corner.  If  it  was  impossible  to  get 
another  figure  to  come  and  lean  up  against 
these  railings  to  break  the  monotony,  so  much 
of  them  should  not  have  been  included.  The 
upright  composition  would  have  done  away 
with  a  lot  of  this  stiffness.  Cover  up  the 
reproduction  for  half  an  inch  at  each  side, 
and  notice  how  the  formal  effect  vanishes. 
Let  “  Lilac  ”  bear  our  criticism  in  her  mind, 
and  remember  that  where  there  is  anything 
long,  straight,  and  uninteresting  it  should 
either  not  be  taken  at  all  or  carefully  broken 
by  objects  crossing  or  leaning  up  against  it. 

Boz. — Good  topographical  view,  with, 
however,  the  slightest  possible  tendency  to 
■spottiness.  We  have  over  and  over  again 
warned  our  readers  against  attempting  scenes 
of  this  character.  Waterfalls  and  water  in  a 
gorge  are  fearful  things  to  reproduce  satisfac¬ 
torily.  Either  the  water  is  all  right  and  the 
upper  portions  spotty,  or  the  exposure  of  the 
upper  portions  is  correct  and  the  water  looks 
like  floss  silk.  We  rather  think  that  green 
carbon  would  suit  the  present  effort,  and  lift 
it  somewhat  out  of  the  common. 


Oak. — Not  half  bad,  very  nicely  lighted, 
and  the  children  are  well  posed.  We  think 
that  perhaps  if  you  had  taken  them  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate,  and  made  them  a  little 
larger  and  more  important,  the  result  would 
have  been  better.  Still  the  whole,  even  as  it 
stands,  is  by  no  means  unsatisfactory. 

Captain.- — The  sheep  are  very  finely  lighted 
and  very  nicely  posed,  and  when  you  trim 
half  an  inch  off  the  sky  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  off  the  bottom,  a  picture  results  which 
would  be  worth  enlarging,  especially  if  clouds 
were  included,  and  the  whole  printed  in  brown 
carbon  on  any  yellowish  tinted  paper. 

Boomerang. — A  very  nice  little  portrait,  far 
better  than  the  average  amateur  work.  We 
do  not  think  we  can  give  you  any  advice,  you 
seem  quite  competent  in  this  branch. 

Inquisitive. — Fine  effect  of  dashing  sea,  we 
think  it  would  look  nicer,  however,  printed 
in  platinotype,  as  the  grey  colour  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  grey  day,  and  consequently  be  an  aid 
to  pictorial  suggestion. 

Anony'ma. — All  right  so  far  as  focus  and 
selection  go,  but  badly  fogged  ;  either  your 
dark-room  is  not  safe,  or  you  have  allowed 
some  light  to  penetrate  to  the  film  when 
changing  the  spools.  You  ought  not  to  have 
this  misty  effect,  and  fog  is  all  we  can  put 
it  down  to. 

Sparrow. — Very  nice  indeed,  excellently- 
trimmed,  and  quite  a  picture.  The  lighting 
is  new  and  most  effective. 

Blue  Peter. — We  publish  this  as  showing 
how  an  oval  treatment  may  occasionally  suit 
a  picture.  As  a  rule  we  are  not  in  favour  of 
fancy  rounded  shapes,  as  we  lean  mostly  to 
square  corners.  In  the  present  instance, 
however,  the  whole  fits  admirably  into  the 
shape  adopted.  Everything  radiates  to  a 
point  in  the  centre,  the  sail,  the  mast,  the 
two  horizon  lines,  and  the  ripples  made  by' 


the  boat.  Anything  which  has  this  radiation 
in  it,  the  said  radiation  not  being  too  pro¬ 
nounced,  must  be  a  picture,  and  consequently 
“Blue  Peter”  has  turned  out  something 
worth  looking  at,  although,  of  course,  simple 
and  unpretentious.  Clouds  would  vastly 
improve  the  effect. 

Tired  Tim. — Rather  flat,  and  the  boat  is  too 
large  for  the  special  style  of  trimming.  This 
sort  of  thing  also  is  becoming  a  little 
hackneyed. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Lilac. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Blue  Peter. 
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Franz. — Rather  nice;  in  fact  more  than 
rather  nice — very  pretty.  You  have  managed 
to  obtain  a  first-rate  mist  effect,  while  you 
selected  a  nice  material.  The  only  thing  we 
can  suggest  is  that  the  next  time  you  go  in 
for  trees  select  those  which  are  a  little  bit 
more  scraggy.  Those  which  are  in  full  leaf 
come  out  a  wee  bit  bunchy,  as  a  rule. 

Bizana. — Yours  is  decidedly  the  better 
position  ;  in  fact  with  a  little  more  care  you 
could  have  got  quite  a  picture.  Things  are 
very  slightly  out  of  focus  as  regards  the 
foreground,  and  we  certainly  think  that  you 
could  have  cut  down  the  exposure  with 
advantage.  It  is  really  astonishing  how  short 
a  time  it  takes  to  get  full  exposure  in  a 
country  like  yours. 

Carbona.  —This should  have  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate,  and  even  then,  as  the 
materials  are  just  a  wee  bit  stiff,  the  result 
would  not  have  been  very  satisfactory,  In  a 
scene  of  this  character  clouds  greatly  help 
towards  making  passable  what  would  be 
otherwise  a  bare  effect. 

Llangollen. — -The  really  pictorial  effect  is 
spoilt  in  this  special  case  by  the  very  up-to- 
date  railings  on  the  left-hand  side,  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  they  were  included,  but  we 
suppose  you  could  not  help  it.  The  sheep  are 
fairly  well  posed,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  halation  about 
them,  and  we  fancy  also  that  you  could  have 
worked  the  shutter  a  little  more  quickly.  Sheep 
pictures  are  nasty  things  to  manage,  especially 
when  a  lot  of  animals  are  included. 

Microbe. — This  is  a  picture  which,  while 
perhaps  just  a  wee  bit  too  fuzzy,  is  all  the 
same  very  charming.  There  is  really  nothing 
in  the  material.  The  hut  is  of  ugly  outline, 
and  the  lighting  of  the  whole  not  very  pretty 
or  pronounced  ;  still,  by  throwing  out  of  focus, 
and  consequently  giving  the  imagination 
room  for  play,  a  photograph,  which  we  cannot 


help  looking  at  once  or  twice,  has  accrued. 
The  half-tone  reproduction  does  not  do  the 
original  nearly  justice.  There  is  a  black  and 
white  effect  about  it  which  is  not  present  in 
the  original,  and  the  tonality  of  the  sky  has 
entirely  gone.  Still  it  is  not  bad,  and  just 
shows  how  common  objects  can  be  utilized  by 
means  of  diffusion  and  some  attention  to  light 
effect. 


Tripod.- — This  example  shows  the  horrible 
result  which  occurs  when  one  is  too  greedy. 
“  Tripod  ”  had  a  fairly  pictorial  cottage,  and 
certainly  a  pictorial  bit  of  road  to  photograph 
Both  taken  separately  would  no  doubt  have 
made  him  a  picture,  but  the  amalgamation 
of  the  two  has  resulted  in  failure.  If  the 
left-hand  portion  of  the  picture  alone  had  been 
photographed  what  a  different  result  must 
have  come  about  !  Cover  up  the  whole  of  the 
right-hand  side  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the 


poplar  tree,  and  notice  the  difference.  Of 
course  the  road  is  a  little  bit  plain  and  stiff, 
which  suggests  that  a  wet  day  would  have 
been  better,  for  then  it  would  have  caught  up 
puddles  and  reflections,  and  given  a  chance 
for  the  printing  in  of  effective  clouds.  The 
right-hand  portion  has  nothing  in  it  whatever 
to  recommend,  and  if  the  cottage  had  to  be 
taken,  some  other  position  would  necessarily 
have  had  to  be  selected. 

Claud  Russell. — A  capital  architectural 
photograph,  beautifully  lighted,  and  first-rate 
both  as  regards  technique  and  everything  else 

Newark. — What  a  pity  this  is  a  wee  bit 
over-exposed,  and  that  the  background  was 
not  darker.  If  these  two  defects  had  not  been 
present,  you  would  have  had  a  delightfully 
natural  little  photograph,  for  the  girl  is  admir¬ 
ably  posed,  and  quite  unconscious  of  the 
camera. 

Fido. — A  very  delightful  house  taken  from 
an  excellent  position,  but  slightly  over-exposed, 
still  there  is  not  much  the  matter,  and  if  you 
print  in  a  few  clouds  you  will  have  a  pretty 
picture.  The  tone  of  the  print  and  the  mount 
match  admirably. 


Cold  Development  of  Platinum  Paper. 
— To  obtain  good  prints  with  blue-black  tones 
on  platinum  paper  from  thin  soft  negatives, 
the  following  bath  may  be  used  with 
advantage : — 

Water .  960  ccm. 

Neutral  potassium  oxalate  ....  135  grms. 

Potassium  phosphate  .  50  ,, 

Sodium  sulphate  .  4  ,, 

The  solution  is  to  be  used  at  its  normal 
temperature,  and  warmed  slightly  only  in  the 
case  of  under-exposed  prints. — Chronik. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Microbe. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Tripod. 
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Glass  balls  are  sold  in  Germany  for  putting 
into  bottles  of  developer  and  other  solutions 
which  oxidize  rapidly,  in  order  to  keep  the 
bottles  always  full. 

Glass  -  Bottomed  Trays. — These,  says 
Photography,  are  expensive  to  buy  and  difficult 
to  make  when  wooden  sides  are  required. 
Stout  cardboard  may,  however,  be  used  with 
advantage.  The  cardboard  should  be  cut 
in.  deep,  and  ij  in.  of  that  folded  at  right 
angles  to  the  sides,  so  that  it  may  act  as  a 
support  under  the  glass.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  rim  is  3  in.  deep — none  too  much  for  a 
large  tray  ;  the  ends  should  be  joined  up  and 
allowed  to  harden.  The  bottom  ledge  should 
then  be  well  saturated  with  a  mixture  of  glue 
and  flour  paste,  and  the  sheet  of  glass  pressed 
into  close  contact.  Two  coats  of  enamel 
paint  will  complete  the  dish. 

Pyro.  and  Soda  Developer. — 

A. 

Crystallized  sulphite 


of  soda . 100  grms.  =  1543  grs. 

Distilled  water  ...  500  c.c.  =  170ZS. 

Concentrated  sulp- 

h  uric  acid .  8  drops 

Pvrogallic  acid  ....  14  grms.  =  215  grs. 

B. 

Crystallized  carbon¬ 
ate  of  sodium  (soda)  50  grms.  =  772  grs. 
Distilled  water  ....  1000  c.c.  =  35  ozs. 


In  preparing  solution  A,  take  care  that  the 
pvrogallic  acid  is  put  in  when  the  sulphite  of 
soda  is  fully  dissolved.  The  last  must  be 
kept  in  well-corked  bottles,  as  in  air  it  decom¬ 
poses  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  loses  its  crystalline 
form,  and  in  great  part  is  oxidized  into  sulphate 
of  soda  ;  it  then  becomes  a  fine  white  powder. 
Decomposed  sulphite  of  soda  is  useless,  as  it 
is  no  longer  a  preservative,  and  strongly 
retards  development.  Solution  A  may  be 
kept  for  a  long  time,  and  solution  B  without 
limit.  For  use,  mix  20  parts  solution  A  with 
40  parts  solution  B,  and  add  to  it  two  or  three 
drops  potassium  bromide.  In  over-exposure, 
increase  the  bromide  or  take  less  .of  solution 
B  ;  for  under-exposure  leave  out  the  bromide, 
provided  that  the  plates  used  are  free  from  fog. 
It  is  advisable  to  begin  development  with 
already  used  developer.  For  plates  which  are 
likely  to  show  great  contrast  the  developer 
may  be  diluted  with  from  half  to  an  equal 
quantity  of  water  to  obtain  a  soft  negative. 

Waterproofing  Dishes. — According  to  the 
British  Journal  the  coating  of  wooden  or 
metallic  dishes  with  a  solution  of  pure  asphalt 
in  benzole  and  subsequent  exposure  to  light 
renders  them  immune  against  the  attacks  of 
water,  developers,  fixing  and  all  other  photo¬ 
graphic  solutions.  To  prepare  the  asphalt 
solution  one  part  of  powdered  Syrian  asphalt 


should  be’’dissolved  in  five  to  six  parts  of 
benzole  and  filtered  through  a  cloth,  and  the 
solution  thus  obtained  mixed  with  three  or 
four  times  its  volume  of  ether  till  a  precipitate 
is  no  longer  formed,  and  then  the  precipitate 
collected  and  well  drained  and  dissolved  in 
from  ten  to  fifteen  times  its  volume  of  benzole 
and  this  painted  thinly  over  the  dish  and 
allowed  to  dry  and  exposed  to  sunlight  for 
several  days. 

Tinted  Mounts. — Instead  of  using  various 
coloured  papers  for  margins  in  mounting  prints, 
mounts  themselves  may  be  tinted  by  a  very 
simple  process,  by  which  any  desired  tint  can 
be  obtained.  A  mat  is  cut  from  any  thin 
paper  the  size  of  the  desired  margin  and 
placed  in  position  on  the  mount.  A  solution 
of  water  colour  of  the  tint  required  is  prepared, 
and  this  is  applied  to  the  mount  along  the 
edge  of  the  mat  by  means  of  a  small  pad  of 
cotton.  This  pad  should,  however,  be  simply 
moist  and  not  wet  with  the  water  colour.  It 
is  very  rapidly  and  gently  patted  along  the 
edge,  and  by  going  over  the  edge  about  three 
times  the  colour  will  be  found  to  be  very 
evenly  laid  on.  Of  course  it  is  only  necessary 
to  tint  along  the  edge,  as  the  rest  will  be 
covered  by  the  print. — Camera  Notes. 

Platinum  prints  may  be  made  at  night  by 
the  use  of  an  acetylene  bicycle  lamp. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  eacti  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connedtion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Two  photographs  of  wall  and  ceiling  decoration.  Mr. 
E.  Hoyle,  147,  Manningham  Lane,  Bradford. 

One  photograph  of  sword  and  mace  belonging  to  the 
defunct  corporation  of  Galway.  Mr.  E.  E.  Hill,  13, 
Dominick  Street,  Galway. 

Three  photographs  of  the  head  and  bust  of  Miss 
Nora  Hamilton  (different  positions).  Mr.  F.  Robinson, 
104,  Carlisle  Road,  Manningham,  Bradford. 


answers  to  Corresponfrcnts. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  ot 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjedts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

H.  C.  Leat. — We  note  your  proposal,  but  fear  it 
would  not  be  a  commercial  success. 

Guilt  asks  if  retouching  is  allowed  in  connection 
with  any  of  our  competitions.  If  the  competitor  think 
he  can  improve  things  by  retouching,  by  all  means  let 
him  do  so.  As  a  general  rule  we  find  that  amateurs 
usually  make  matters  worse  by  the  use  of  the  pencil, 
and  Guilt  will  be  well  advised  to  let  it  alone. 

Un  Amateur  asks  if  we  can  recommend  any  French 
journal  of  photography.  We  think  Le  Photogramme 
would  suit  him.  The  address  of  the  editor  is  M.  C. 
Klary,  13,  Rue  Taitbout,  Paris. 
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OCTOBER ,  1901. 


No.  15. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF 
THE  TR0SSACH5. 


HAD  a  couple  of  days  to 
spare  in  the  early  part 
of  last  September  and, 
needing  a  few  supple¬ 
mentary  negatives  of 
Scottish  lakes  and  hills, 
I  started  early  one 
morning  from  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  in  due  time 
reached  Callander,  when 
myself  and  whole-plate 
outfit  soon  got  packed 
on  a  coach  among  a 
number  of  spirited 
Yankees.  Perhaps  it 
was  the  presence  of  two 
or  three  slender  slips  of  girls  in  Tam  o’ 
Shanter  bonnets,  with  pretty  and 
characteristic  American  faces,  that 
accounted  for  the  beaming  glances  of 
the  accompanying  youths. 

\  et  the  coach  had  hardly  got  through 
the  village  when  some  grumbling  com¬ 
menced  among  the  elderly  gentlemen 
anent  the  exorbitance  of  hotel  bills 
which,  curiously  enough,  soon  gave 
point  to  a  casual  joke.  We  had  just 
come  in  sight  of  Loch  Vennacher 
when  one  of  the  peripatetic  “  unco 
guid,”  in  tossing  up  some  tiny  bunches 


of  heather,  sent  flying  along  with  them 
m  kite- tail  fashion  a  few  veligious  tvcicts 
and,  as  luck  would  have  it,  a  bouquet 
and  a  tract  landed  on  the  knee  of  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  loudest  in  his 
denunciation  of  hotel  charges.  He 
passed  the  heather  to  one  of  the  ladies, 
looked  at  the  tract  and  solemnly  re¬ 
marked,  “  It  is  about  the  story  of  the 
prodigal  son  who  went  into  a  far 
country,  and  there  wasted  his  substance 
with  riotous  living.  Ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  ‘  the  far  country  ’  must  have  been 
Scotland  !” 

The  mirth  was  well  kept  up  during 
the  remainder  of  the  journey.  One 
old  gentleman  in  particular,  besides 
being  well-versed  in  the  folk-lore  of  the 
district,  seemed  to  have  “  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake  ”  by  heart,  and  drew  forth 
many  a  laugh  by  his  amusing  parodies 
of  Scott’s  verses.  Many  a  sly  hit,  too, 
he  had  at  garrulous  coachmen,  giving 
a  funny  twist  to  much  of  their  usual 
stock  information,  and  at  the  end  of 
every  extravagant  story  repeated  the 
phrase,  “And  no  one  is  allowed  to  doubt 
it.”  No  one  audibly  did,  but  lips 
twitched  and  eyes  sparkled.  The  red- 
coated  Jehu  on  the  box  sometimes 
looked  round  to  him  as  if  he  would 
have  used  his  whip  with  more  pleasure 
on  him  than  on  the  horses. 

The  day  was  sunny  and,  having 
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been  “  rained  up  ”  on  a  previous  visit, 
I  began  work  immediately  on  my 
arrival,  knowing  well  the  value  of  light 
and  shade  “  in  the  deep  Trossachs’ 
wildest  nook.” 

I  made  a  considerable  number  of 
exposures  and,  when  evening  came,  I 
returned  to  the  Trossachs  Hotel,  and 
after  a  late  dinner  went  to  the  handy 
little  dark-room  off  the  corridor  to 
change  my  plates.  A  few  quarter¬ 
sized  ones  were  washing  under  the 
tap,  but  several  wrecks  were  lying 
about  in  many  conditions  of  fog  and 
frilling  ;  some,  too,  were  quite  inno¬ 
cent  of  any  impression,  while  others, 
Janus-like,  had  received  two  faces. 


that  my  day’s  work  would  be  ruined. 
The  door  was  quickly  shut  and  a  lady’s 
plaintive  voice  was  heard  saying,  “  Oh, 
I’m  so  sorry,  but  I  was  coming  in  for 
my  plates  that  are  washing.” 

In  a  minute  or  two  I  had  wrapped 
up  everything.  I  then  opened  the  door 
and,  to  my  vexation,  found  a  dejected 
figure  of  a  lady  repeating  in  the  most 
moving  tones  “I’m  so  sorry,  so  sorry.  ” 
I  felt  half  ashamed  of  myself  and 
remarked,  “  I  am  doubly  sorry — first 
about  my  plates  and,  second,  for  having 
alarmed  you  by  the  suddenness  of  my 
roar.”  1  then  handed  her  out  her 
well-filled  washing-tray,  and  we  parted 
with  mutual  apologies. 


I  quickly  set  about  getting  my  plates 
changed,  but,  as  the  door  would  not 
lock,  I  felt  a  little  uneasy,  and  although 
I  put  the  camera  bag  strap  over  the 
handle  I  still  felt  that  they  were  not 
altogether  safe.*  1  went  on  emptying 
my  slides,  however,- putting  the  plates 
face  to  face  according  to  my  usual 
custom,  and  just  when  I  had  nearly 
finished  that  bit  of  work  there  was  a 
pull  at  th  e  door  and  a  flash  of  light 
darted  into  the  room.  In  my  distress 
I  uttered  a  roar  of  dismay,  and  declared 

*  Perhaps  it  should  be  stated  that  next 
day,  on  having  his  attention  called  to  the 
defaulting  lock,  an  obliging  attendant,  head-tire 
a  la  Paderewski,  soon  made  the  dark-room 
“a  lock-fast  place.” 


In  the  Heart  of  the  Trossachs.  John  Patrick. 


Had  I  been  a  youth  fancy-free  I 
would  have  popped  the  question  there 
and  then,  for  besides  being  pretty  she 
had  a  most  piquant  tout  ensemble. 

Only  a  disappointed  wooer  of  lovely 
woman  or  of  beautiful  nature  can  form 
any  idea  of  the  strange  condition  I  was 
in  when  I  went  to  bed.  Sleep  I  could 
not,  yet  I  must  have  had  an  occasional 
nap  to  draw  down  my  eyelids,  for,  oh 
gracious !  to  my  bedside  came  the 
same  dejected  female  figure,  reiterating 
as  sadly  and  solemnly  as  before,  “  I’m 
so  sorry."  Again  I  felt  ashamed  of  the 
despairing  cry  I  had  uttered  in  the 
dark-room.  I  was  profuse  in  my 
apologies  and  gradually  to  my  delight 
greeted  and  mollified  my  bedside 
visitor.  I  raised  my  head  from  the 
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pillow  to  admire  her  glancing  face  and, 
behold !  it  was  the  moon  shining  in  at 
the  window. 

I  believe  the  comicality  of  such 
visionary  thoughts  soothed  my  troubled 
spirit  and  allowed  me  to  get  a  refresh¬ 
ing  nap  till  sunrise,  when  I  got  up  to 
have  a  look  at  Ben  Venue,  as  I  always 
found  him  when  cloud-capped  in  the 
morning  at  his  best  and  grandest. 
That  particular  morning,  however,  he 
had  almost  lost  his  identity  in  a  world 
of  mist,  his  crown  alone  standing  out 
bare  and  bald  against  an  amber- 
tinted  sky. 

Thinking  I  might  get  a  good  mist 


till  Charlie  comes  down.”  “  Charlie  ! 
Who  is  he  ?  ”  “  He  is  the  dog.” 

I  waited  a  little  in  expectation  of 
Charlie’s  appearance,  thinking  I  might 
get  a  “  snap  ”  at  him  while  engaged  in 
his  morning  exercise.  But  Charlie  and 
his  master  had  been  over  the  hills  the 
night  before  seeing  “  Mary,”  and  both 
accordingly  were  “  sleeping  in.” 

The  mist  was  beginning  to  heave 
and  give  some  promise  of  pictorial 
effects,  so  I  thought  it  best  to  ascend 
the  hill  behind  the  hotel.  Occasionally 
it  became  slightly  diaphanous,  and 
although  at  moments  groups  of  trees 
and  crags  loomed  faintly  out  like  castles 


effect  I  was  soon  tripping  downstairs. 
On  reaching  the  front  entrance  of  the 
hotel  I  was  amused  to  see  “  boots  ” 
waving  his  towel  playfully  over  a  large 
circular  cage  containing  some  ten  or  a 
dozen  rats,  the  younger  of  them 
jumping  playfully  to  the  flapping  cloth 
while  the  larger  and  older  lay  at  the 
bottom  half  hiding  themselves  under 
lumps  of  cheese  and  bread.  “  Bless 
me,”  said  I,  “  are  rats  so  scarce  here 
that  you  have  to  rear  them  for  your 
morning’s  amusement?”  “O  no,” 
said  the  young  man,  “  we  are  waiting 
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in  a  phantom  world,  yet  there  was 
only  partial  mystery  with  momentary 
effects. 

The  morning  sun  was  gradually 
clearing  the  lower  atmosphere,  and 
soon  lake  and  hill  were  mingled 
together.  I  was  quickly  on  the  eastern 
shore  waiting  for  puffa  of  wind  to 
soften  the  hard  reflections  and  to  give 
rippling  middle  tints  to  Achray’s  broad 
bosom  and  send  the  farther  shore  away 
back  in  due  perspective. 

“  Where  shall  we  find,  in  foreign  land, 

So  lone  a  lake,  so  sweet  a  strand  ! 

There  is  no  breeze  upon  the  fern, 

No  ripple  on  the  lake.” 
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A  boat,  however,  came  up,  and  I 
thought  it  as  well  to  take  what  I  saw 
and  get  the  boatman  to  lift  his  oars 
when  he  reached  the  edge  of  the 
strongly  reflected  contour  of  the  hill, 
as  I  was  only  prepared  for  quick  hand 
exposure.  The  rower  aptly  did  his 
part  and  I  think  I  did  mine. 

After  that  I  went  to  the  lovely  spots 
on  the  Achray  burn,  but  the  trees  have 
become  all  too  big  of  late  years  for  the 
photographer.  The  grand  shoulders 
of  the  hill  were  hidden  and  only  the  top 
visible.  Farther  on  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  Trossachs,  however,  there  are 
still  many  wonderful  scenes  which 


causing  one  to  weep  involuntarily  as 
the  mischievous-looking  and  affecting 
phenomena  heave  about  the  peaks  and 
play  among  the  corries. 

After  a  short  rest  I  walked  to  Loch 
Katrine  and  soon  saw  the  fine  new 
boat,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  steaming  in 
crowded  with  tourists.  It  was  a 
pleasing  sight  as  it  swung  round  and 
slipped  close  by  the  towering  wooded 
crags  towards  the  pier.  A  little  farther 
up  the  Loch  I  made  some  exposures 
which  may  be  well  designated  “  The 
native  bulwarks  of  the  pass,”  and 
which,  subsequently,  served  to  keep 
down  my  rising  indignation  on  finding 


outvie  in  ruggedness  “the  wild  pass 
of  Beal-nam-Bo.”  But,  after  all,  one 
cannot  easily  put  such  places  effectively 
on  a  photographic  plate.  A  few  lines 
of  Scott  convey  a  far  more  adequate 
or,  at  least,  suggestive  impression. 

“  Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurled 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world.” 

Yet  I  did  not  feel  the  scene  awe-inspir¬ 
ing.  I  could  only  think  of  the  diabolical 
agencies  that  had  wrought  such  havoc 
here.  It  is  all  so  near  you  that  its 
materialistic  masses  overpower  the 
higher  emotions  which  are  so  readily 
evoked  by  the  atmospheric  conditions 
one  sometimes  sees  among  the  hills, 


many  beautiful  spots  gone  for  ever, 
owing  to  the  making  of  a  new  and 
higher  road  preliminary  to  a  further 
raising  of  the  waters  of  the  lake. 

The  exquisite  “  Path  by  the  Lake,” 
with  its  setting  of  knarled  trunks  and 
bending  boughs,  is  ruined  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  at  least ;  but,  worst  of  all, 
is  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
famed  “Silver  Strand,”  that  shining, 
curving  beach  of  neutral  grey  fringed 
with  elegant  trees  that  grouped  effec¬ 
tively  with  the  islands  of  the  lake  and 
the  rearing  massive  shoulders  of  Ben 
Venue.  But  let  me  away  from  these 
depressing  scenes.  Alas  !  they  haunt 
me  still. 
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WATER  SCENERY. 

Tristram  W.  Ellis. 

IN  studying  water  views  there  are 
several  points  to  consider:  The 
reflection  of  the  sky  and  sur¬ 
rounding  objects,  the  colour  and  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  water,  its  transparency 
and  its  refractive  power. 

When  water  is  absolutely  smooth  it 
reflects  everything  perfectly  like  a 
looking-glass  up  to  a  point  not  far 
distant  from  the  eye.  Nearer  than 
that  we  begin  to  see  through  the  water, 
or  if  it  is  dirty  we  shall  see  its  colour. 
Close  by,  if  the  water  is  transparent, 
we  shall  lose  the  reflection  altogether 
and  only  see  the  objects  at  the  bottom. 
It  acts  exactly  like  a  transparent  sheet 
of  glass.  In  cases  where  the  water  is 
very  deep  its  colours  form  a  species  of 
backing  to  the  surface,  and  we  are  able 
to  see  near  objects  that  are  very  bright, 
reflected  in  their  natural  colours,  but 
those  that  are  very  dark  appear  the 
colour  of  the  water.  This  is  particu¬ 
larly  noticeable  when  a  small  boat  near 
by  is  reflected  in  deep  water. 

The  reflection,  or,  as  it  is  often 
wrongly  called,  the  “shadow,”  simply 
seems  to  take  off  the  glare  of  the  sky 
from  the  surface,  and  one  sees  the 
colour  of  the  water,  green  or  blue  or 
brown,  as  the  case  may  be. 

An  object  on  the  water  can  only  cast 
a  shadow  when  the  water  is  compara¬ 
tively  opaque,  or  when  the  water  is 
turbid  or  muddy.  In  such  cases  we 
frequently  see  both  the  shadow  and 
reflection,  and  most  strongly  if  the  sun 
is  on  one  side  of  the  spectator  and  not 
too  low  on  the  horizon. 

But  all  such  subjects  are  seldom 
picturesque,  and  photographs  of  water 
in  such  conditions  had  better  be  avoided, 
as  the  shadow  takes  away  from  the 
look  of  water.  Especially  is  this  most 
apparent  when  the  sun  is  behind  the 
spectator,  and  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  a  little  troubled,  so  as  to  practically 
destroy  the  reflections,  and  the  water 
is  very  opaque;  it  entirely  loses  the 
appearance  of  water  and  might  be 
taken  in  the  photograph  for  dry 
ground. 

So  never  select  such  water  scenes 
for  pictures.  Frequently  clouds  pro¬ 
duce,  besides  reflection  of  their  forms, 


also  shadows,  even  when  the  water  is 
quite  transparent.  Such  conditions 
give  delightful  variety  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
admirably  delineate  the  form  of  the 
small  waves. 

Small  waves  appear  most  vigorous 
in  form  on  a  grey  day  when  light  is  in 
front,  but  large  waves,  crested  with 
foam,  are  most  effective  on  a  bright 
day  when  the  sun  is  rather  behind  the 
spectator.  When  a  boat  is  near  a 
wave,  with  the  light  coming  from  the 
farthest  side,  if  the  keel  of  the  boat  is 
visible  through  the  water,  there  is  an 
intensification  of  the  colour  of  the 
water  when  the  light  comes  in  under 
the  boat.  This  is  caused  by  refraction, 
and  where  it  is  strongest  it  will  blot 
out  anything  that  could  otherwise  be 
seen  at  the  bottom,  even  where  the 
water  is  perfectly  transparent.  Reflec¬ 
tions  in  perfectly  smooth  water  appear 
always  the  same  depth  below  as  the 
height  of  the  object  above  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This  beautiful  effect  is 
only  seen  when  the  water  is  absolutely 
still. 

When  the  water  is  slightly  ruffled 
the  reflections  are  elongated,  but  lose 
in  intensity,  for  they  are  broken  into 
by  fragmentary  reflections  from  the 
sky.  The  objects  near  by,  however, 
are  not  as  much  distorted  as  distant 
objects. 

When  the  waves  are  very  small 
ones,  such  as  those  caused  by  a  very 
gentle  breeze,  or  those  made  by  the 
movement  of  things  passing  on  the 
surface,  when  there  is  no  wind,  or  any 
other  slight  disturbing  force,  then  the 
surface  looks  smooth  and  we  should 
have  streaks  and  flecks  of  sky,  and 
other  objects  intermingling  in  the 
reflections. 

But  if  the  wind  comes  in  any  force 
on  the  water,  the  surface  is  so  cut  up 
into  small  reflecting  and  constantly 
moving  mirrors,  as  to  give  one  general 
tone  chiefly  from  the  reflected  sky. 

Wet  sand  reflects  objects  much  in 
the  same  way  as  the  surface  of  smooth 
water,  and  where  the  horizon  is  bright 
shows  as  a  light  streak.  The  wet 
sand  at  the  edge  of  the  breakers 
generally  reflects  them  in  a  misty  way 
as  vertical  streaks.  A  boat  coming  in 
or  being  dragged  through  the  breaker 
always  gives  a  very  strong  reflection. 
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Birds  on  the  wet  sand,  standing  in 
groups,  with  their  reflections,  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  foreground, 
so  do  swans  or  ducks  swimming  near 
shore. 

The  “value”  of  foam  against  the 
sea  background  must  be  carefully 
noted. 

Half  close  the  eyes.  It  is  the  only 
way  to  eliminate  the  many  distracting 
details  which  otherwise  attract  the 
attention  in  estimating  the  relative 
tone. 

The  colour  of  the  foam  varies  with 
the  brightness  of  the  day,  and  also 
with  the  position  of  the  sun.  A  sunset 
in  front  of  breaking  waves  is  often 
strongly  reflected  on  the  smooth  flat 
surface  of  the  water,  and  then  the  foam 
looks  darker  and  is  reflected  in  the 
same  tone  upon  the  wet  sand. 

In  river  scenery,  advantage  should 
be  taken  of  the  slight  films  on  the 
surface  which  interrupt  the  reflections 
and  flatten,  as  it  were,  the  water. 
These  films,  when  clustered  in  groups, 
add  much  to  the  effect,  like  other 
objects  on  the  surface,  in  breaking  up 
the  uniformity  of  the  surface.  A  boat 
coming  into  the  shore  gives  great 
interest,  especially  when  it  is  being 
pulled  in  by  the  boatmen.  The  study 
of  boats  ought  to  have  a  chapter  alone 
devoted  to  it.  There  is  so  much  about 
the  anatomy  of  a  boat  that  one  needs 
almost  be  a  sailor  to  show  them  to  the 
best  advantage.  Almost  the  most 
delightful  things  to  group  are  boats 
and  ships.  They  seem  naturally  to 
take  pleasing  positions,  and  the  different 
effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
shifting  sails  and  hulls  add  much  to 
the  pictorial  effect.  Even  when  the 
sun  is  at  full  glare,  the  play  of  the 
light  on  the  water,  the  forms  of  the 
waves,  if  the  water  is  rough,  and  the 
reflections,  if  it  is  smooth,  all  lend  a 
hand  in  the  grouping  of  the  most 
complicated  and  delicate  kind. 

Boats  ought  not  to  be  photographed 
too  high  out  of  the  water,  and  you  should 
notice  that  an  incoming  boat  is  always 
more  picturesque  when  it  leans  over 
with  the  wind. 

It  should,  therefore,  never  be  taken 
when  it  has  an  upright  position,  for 
some  cause  or  other  it  never  looks 
natural  straight  up  and  down.  There 
is  such  a  look  of  life  and  energy  when 


the  boat  is  heeled  over  by  the  wind 
and  is  dancing  on  the  waves.  Never 
take  a  view  of  the  boat  when  the 
water  is  even  along  the  boat ;  it  looks 
like  Coleridge’s  “Idle  ship  on  the  idle 
ocean.”  All  idea  of  motion  is  destroyed. 
The  broadest  part  of  a  boat  is  rather 
forward  from  perspective;  when  the 
sun  is  dead  in  front,  and  the  picture  is 
taken  just  as  the  disc  is  eclipsed  by  the 
sail,  you  have  a  time  when  the  most 
glorious  effects  are  produced. 

Little  mountain  streams,  so  plentiful 
in  our  section  of  the  country,  make 
charming  pictures. 

It  seems  to  me  that  views  of  rapid 
running  water,  where  it  is  lashed  into 
foam  over  stones,  are  never  as  satis¬ 
factory  when  taken  instantaneously, 
that  is,  with  yi^th  or  less  of  a  second, 
as  they  are  with  exposure  of  one  half 
or  even  one  second.  You  may  lose  a 
little  of  the  accuracy  of  detail  in  the 
time  exposures,  but  then  the  water 
does  not  look  like  a  petrifaction  devoid 
of  all  mobility. 

We  are  sometimes  obliged  to  take 
our  water  pictures  with  boats  in  them 
from  our  position  on  another  boat. 
In  such  cases  it  is,  of  course,  necessary 
to  use  a  quick  shutter,  and  we  should 
snap  it  at  the  time  when  the  motion  of 
our  boat  changes  to  prevent  any  show 
of  motion  in  the  picture. 

We  have  been  perhaps  a  bit  prolix 
in  our  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
water  scenery,  but  it  is  a  subject 
demanding  the  exercise  of  much 
observation  and  discrimination  of  judg¬ 
ment  in  selection,  so  we  trust  what 
has  been  said  may  guide  some  aspirant 
after  the  picturesque,  for  almost  any 
little  bit  of  water  surface  adds  to  the 
interest  of  a  landscape,  however  humble 
it  may  be  in  itself.  It  is  always  a 
bright  point  of  light,  and  reflects  the 
surrounding  beauties  in  a  minor  key. 
— The  Camera. 


“Nor  in  noble  art  is  ‘treatment’  of  less 
importance  than  selection.  Its  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  trait  is  simplicity — a  large  simplicity 
essential  to  organic  unity,  and  without  which 
no  work  of  art  is  great.  We  have  already  said 
that  art  must  seize  the  special  character  of 
an  object,  or  its  most  impressive  aspect.  This 
aim,  properly  kept  in  view,  will  bring  simplicity, 
but  may  also  issue  in  that  crowd  of  impressions 
painfully  prevalent  in  landscape  art  of  inferior 
men.  ’’ — Gilbert. 
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ILLUSTRATING  BY 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

t  is  all  very  well  to  have  an  idea  for 
a  picture.  It  is  quite  another  thin" 
to  represent  that  picture  exactly 
as  you  have  thought  it  out ! 

By  having  to  hand  a  rough  pencil 
sketch  of  one’s  idea  one  may  often 
work  it  up  somewhere  near  the  mark — 
occasionally  quite  near  it  ;  but  it  is 
amazing,  as  a  rule,  what  a  host  of 
little  things  crop  up  to  spoil  one’s 
preconceived  conception. 

When  it  comes  to  illustrating,  say  a 
story,  with  all  sorts  of  ties  to  bind  one 
down,  then  indeed  the  grey  hairs 
begin  to  multiply  themselves  upon 
one’s  head  !  Writers,  as  a  rule,  trip 


hasten  to  assure  you  that — “  It  ain’t  a 
bit  like  me ;  but  I  s’pose  it  will  do  for 
your  purpose,  missy.  Some  day  I 
must  come  along  and  be  took  proper.” 
(This  last  with  great  condescension.) 

“No,  of  course,  it  is  not  like  you  ; 
it  is  a  picture,  not  a  likeness,”  one 
hastens  to  explain  ;  and  mercifully 
they  never  seem  to  see  what  a  doubt¬ 
ful  compliment  one  has  paid  them. 

If  anyone  should  think  of  taking  up 
the  illustrating  of  books  as  a  vocation, 
let  him  not  think  it  will  be  all  plain 
sailing.  It  is  just  the  most  difficult 
task  one  can  set  one’s  self. 

It  means  many  a  weary  dishearten¬ 
ing  tramp  all  over  the  place  ;  endless 
repetitions,  explanations  and  injunc¬ 
tions  ;  and  as  often  as  not,  when  the 


happily  on,  piling  up  the  agony  until, 
to  illustrate  the  most  telling  part  of 
the  story,  it  becomes  indeed  a  most 
arduous  task. 

As  a  rule  it  is  not  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  get  people  to  face  the 
camera  ;  but  when  it  comes  to  asking 
a  respectable  person  to  pose  as  a  dirty 
tramp,  a  ruffian,  an  umbrella  man, 
etc.,  etc.,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  put 
one’s  request  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  sitter  will  not  feel  he  is  losing  caste 
by  personating,  even  for  so  short  a 
time,  any  of  these  lowly  folk. 

As  a  rule,  one  meets  with  great 
kindness  amongst  the  working  class. 
They  like  the  resulting  presentation 
of  a  copy  of  the  picture  when  it  is 
finished  ;  though,  of  course,  they 


sitters  appear  in  the  appointed  place 
at  the  appointed  hour,  the  chief 
character  never  turns  up  !  The  like 
catastrophe  happened  to  me  the  other 
day,  and  a  very  hot  time  I  spent 
rushing  about  the  hayfield  to  find  a 
suitable  substitute — my  work  not 
being  made  any  the  easier  by  the 
knowledge  that  two  of  my  sitters'  at 
least  (one  an  irascible  old  man)  were 
in  a  hurry  to  be  off. 

But  against  this  one  must  place  the 
“  obligingness  ”  of  people.  One  of  my 
sitters  really  surpassed  all  expecta¬ 
tions  in  this  way.  It  was  necessary 
she  should  wear  a  black  braided  jacket 
and  a  skirt  with  a  flounce  round  the 
bottom  of  it,  but  she  possessed  neither 
of  these  articles,  and  no  more  did  I. 
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“Well,  never  mind,”  said  this  truly 
good  soul,  “  I  think  I  know  where  I 
could  borrow  a  jacket,  and  I  tell  you 
what,  I’ve  got  an  under  petticoat  with 
a  frill  round  it,  quite  a  nice  one  it  is, 
and  I’ll  come  along  round  in  that.  Oh, 
I  don’t  mind  !  ” 

And  so  she  did.  She  also  consented 
to  sit  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  three  men,  and  cry 
dismally. 

A  quiet  lane  was  chosen  to  make 
matters  easier  for  such  real  sacrifice  of 
personal  feeling ;  but  about  thirty 
bicyclists  selected  that  very  spot  only 
the  evening  before  as  a  short  cut 
somewhere,  and  put  an  end  to  our 
hopes  of  privacy  for  ever. 

There  are  other  deeds  of  kindness 


leaves  and  potato  skins  after  that  ? 

Taken  in  connection  with  these  facts, 
perhaps,  the  accommodating  tearing 
of  petticoats  to  represent  rags,  and  the 
willing  surrender  of  furniture  into  one’s 
hands,  seem  of  small  consequence ; 
and  yet,  what  a  factor  they  are  in  the 
resulting  picture  ! 

Occasionally  one  meets  with  rebuffs. 

Once  we  toiled  to  a  beautiful  little 
village  nestling  under  the  Downs,  with 
the  intention  of  getting  off  several 
illustrations. 

There  were  the  picturesque  little 
cottages,  the  picturesque  people — but 
not  the  picturesque  manners !  We  made 
several  attempts  to  secure  victims,  but 
they  curtly  declared  they  did  not  care 
about  it,  and  marched  off ;  or  else  they 


that  occur  to  me  now,  though  at  the 
time  one  is  so  preoccupied  by  the 
business  in  hand  that  one  hardly 
gives  them  their  full  value  until 
afterwards. 

Upon  one  occasion  it  was  the 
humble  aquiescence  of  a  poor  ailing 
woman,  who  was  requested  to  lean  up 
against  a  boiler  in  the  kitchen,  under 
which  was  a  raging  furnace,  unper¬ 
ceived  in  the  momentary  anxiety  the 
arrangement  occasioned.  I  suppose 
she  would  have  tried  to  bear  it, 
if  the  mistake  had  not  been  recti¬ 
fied  !  Another  time  it  was  a  dust- 
heap  in  the  way  of  the  camera.  It 
was  unhesitatingly  removed  ;  and  who 
could  be  silly  enough  to  object  to 
standing  amongst  the  debris  of  tea 


marched  off  without  a  reply  at  all. 
We  have  learnt  since  that  this  pretty 
little  place  is  noted  for  its  surly  in¬ 
habitants.  Only  one  friendly  lot 
stretched  out  a  helping  hand  to  us ; 
and  they  are  worthy  of  all  praise — for 
the  subject  they  had  to  represent  was 
not  particularly  dignified.  Therefore 
I  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking 
them  publicly  and  most  heartily. 

And  now  for  a  few  words  of  advice, 
speaking  from  my  own  standpoint, 
which  I  acknowledge  is  not  one  of  deep 
experience — still  the  advice  for  what 
it  is  worth. 

Never  be  afraid  of  asking  too  much  ! 
You  will  find  very  often  that  people 
are  willing  to  do  even  more  than  you 
desire.  If  they  won’t — well  then  it 
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does  not  really  signify.  You  must  go 
elsewhere. 

Never  be  afraid  of  taking  too  much 
trouble.  Expect  to  feel  a  wreck  of 
your  former  self  after  the  undertaking 
is  over ;  and  try  not  to  lose  your 
temper  in  the  dark-room. 

Do  not  give  up  an  idea  because 
your  first  representation  of  it  is  not  a 
success  ;  find  out  where  the  mistake 
lies,  and  begin  all  over  again. 


Use  tact— if  you  have  any  (I  fear  I 
have  not) — take  patience  along  with 
you ;  and,  as  a  rule,  except  where 
preparation  must  be  made  beforehand, 
catch  your  fish  unawares  ! 

‘  Bvoivn  Linnet.' 


A  SIMPLE  SHUTTER  FOR 
TAKING  SELF. 

MANY  amateurs,  when  taking  a 
photograph  of  the  family  on 
such  special  occasions  as  wed¬ 
dings  and  birthdays,  have  felt  annoyed  to 
think  they  could  not  be  included  in  the 
group  and  take  it  as  well.  If  the  photo¬ 
grapher  particularly  desires  to  make 
one  of  the  party  he  has  to  rely  upon  some 
person  to  make  the  exposure  for  him, 


and  even  when  the  person  happens  to 
be  an  amateur  photographer,  he  will 
not  know  the  exposure  necessary  with 
that  lens  so  well  as  the  owner  of  the 
camera  would.  A  shutter  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  taking  one’s  own  portrait  is, 
however,  easily  made.  I  use  a  flat 
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shutter,  made  by  myself  about  six 
years  ago,  which  I  find  works  best, 
and  by  its  aid  I  can  take  myself  up  in 
a  tree  or  walking  along  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  or  in  any  other 
position  that  may  strike  my  fancy.  It 
is  quite  sinple  ;  a  little  wood  (cigar 
box  wood  will  do  very  well,  two  pieces 
being  glued  together  to  make  the 
necessary  thickness)  and  a  little  sheet 
brass  or  copper  being  all  that  is 
required.  A  square  piece  of  wood 
about  ^-in.  thick  is  taken  and  a  hole 
made  rather  low  down  (as  illustration), 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  hood  of  the 
lens,  and  upon  this  is  glued  a  piece  of 
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black  cardboard  the  same  size,  with  a 
hole  a  little  larger  than  the  open  aper¬ 
ture  of  the  lens.  The  back  of  the 
shutter  is  made  to  fit  the  lens  hood  by 
glueing  small  strips  of  cork  inside  till 
it  fits  tightly  on  the  lens.  The  flap  is 
either  a  piece  of  sheet  brass  or  copper, 
it  does  not  matter  which,  cut  to  the 
shape  of  Fig.  i.  The  shaded  part  is 
turned  over  the  pin,  thus  forming  a 
hinge  which,  of  course,  must  work 
easily.  A  small  nail  head  is  soldered 
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at  the  end  of  flap  for  the  thread  to  be 
attached.  Glue  a  piece  of  velvet  inside 
the  shutter.  When  the  hinge  is  made 
and  the  pin  fixed  it  will  appear  as 
Fig.  2,  and  can  be  screwed  down  upon 
the  board  by  two  small  screws  at  the 


top.  Two  screw  eyes  are  next  wanted 
as  Fig.  3  ;  one  is  fixed  at  the  top  and 
the  other  on  the  side  of  shutter  board. 
A  long  piece  of  black  thread  is  tied 
on  the  nail  of  flap,  and  then  the  thread 
is  passed  through  the  top  eye  down 
through  the  side  eye  to  the  hand  of 
the  operator,  and  by  gently  pulling  it 
the  flap  is  raised,  and  when  the  thread 
is  released  the  flap  falls  of  its  own 
weight,  thus  making  the  exposure. 
A  small  piece  of  lead  may  be  fixed  on 
the  bottom  of  the  flap,  if  it  does  not  fall 
readily  upon  the  release  of  the  string. 
The  complete  shutter  is  shown  in  Fig. 
4.  It  is  as  well  to  wind  the  thread 
round  a  small  roller  or  reel.  No 
measurements  are  given  as  they  depend 
upon  the  lens  used.  Aiber1  C%  Tandy. 

TEMPORARY 
DARK  =  ROOMS. 

HERE  it  is  possible  to  set  a 
room  apart  for  the  dark-room 
and  laboratory  it  is,  of  course, 
most  desirable  that  the  photographer 
should  do  so,  especially  if  he  is  an 
enthusiast  and  wishes  to  go  pretty 
deeply  into  the  subject.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  no  one  need  be  deterred 
from  purchasing  a  camera  and  going 
in  for  photography  because  he  has  no 
spare  attic  or  cellar  in  the  house, 
which  could  be  conveniently  adapted 
for  the  purpose.  For  now-a-days, 
when  photographic  manipulations  are 
much  less  numerous  and  complicated 
than  they  used  to  be,  it  is  quite 


possible  even  to  make  use  of  the 
dining-room  or  the  library  for  develop¬ 
ment  and  printing,  without  risk  of 
spoiling  the  furniture  or  the  carpet. 
But  because  of  the  necessity  of  clear¬ 
ing  everything  away  after  each  set  of 
operations,  it  is  well  when  one  can  to 
arrange  for  a  dark-room,  temporary  or 
permanent,  in  some  other  part  of  the 
house,  where  one  can  spread  things 
about  a  little  more,  and  neither  be 
under  the  necessity  of  exercising 
caution  lest  some  spill  should  occur 
and  damage  the  carpet,  nor  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  “  tidying  up  ”  every  time  work 
is  over  for  the  nonce. 

Of  temporary  dark-rooms  the  best 
situation  is  undoubtedly  the  bath-room, 
which  often  proves  a  capital  place, 
especially  if  it  should  contain  a  lavatory 
basin  with  a  cupboard  below,  of  which 
some  portion,  at  any  rate,  can  be 
devoted  to  storing  dishes,  bottles,  etc. 

It  is  usually  a  very  simple  business 
to  convert  an  ordinary  bath-room  into 
a  temporary  photographic  laboratory. 

The  first  thing  necessary  is  to  make 
a  contrivance  for  blocking  up  the 
window.  Towards  this  end  a  light 
framework  must  be  constructed  of  four 
laths  and  one  or  two  cross  pieces 
exactly  the  size  of  the  window  recess. 
The  cross  pieces  are  to  strengthen  the 
framework,  and  only  in  the  case  of  a 
large  window  need  there  be  more  than 
one.  Upon  this  framework  fasten  with 
tacks  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  stout 
brown  paper,  letting  them  wrap  over 
the  edge  to  make  a  pad,  so  that  the 
framework  may  fit  tightly  into  the 
recess  and  exclude  all  the  light.  In 
order  that  the  framework  may  fit  with 
the  greatest  precision,  strips  of  green 
baize  or  some  other  soft  material  may 
also  be  fastened  round  the  edges. 
About  six  inches  from  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  framework  fasten  a 
strip  of  stout  canary  paper,  such  as  the 
photographic  dealer  sells,  about  six  or 
eight  inches  wide,  consisting  of  two 
thicknesses.  Carefully  fit  the  brown 
paper  over  its  upper  and  lower  extremi¬ 
ties,  so  that  no  white  light  can  get  in. 
This  is  your  non-actinic  window.  Two 
thicknesses  of  the  yellow  paper  are 
quite  safe  for  ordinary  plates,  but  if  at 
any  time  the  sun  should  shine  directly 
on  the  window,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter,  as  well  as  a  desirable  precau- 
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tion,  to  put  an  additional  thickness  of 
the  paper  temporarily  in  front  of  the 
other.  This  loose  light  screen  can  be 
held  in  place  in  the  window,  if  it  does 
not  jam  up  tight  enough  by  itself,  by 
a  stout  nail  projecting  on  one  side  of 
the  recess,  behind  which  one  side  of 
the  framework  is  pushed  every  time  it 
is  to  be  put  into  position. 

Another  little  bit  of  joiner’s  work  is 
desirable  in  order  to  facilitate  manipul¬ 
ations.  Nail  a  few  strips  of  wood 
together  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
so  that  they  will  rest  upon  the  edge  of 
the  wash  basin.  This  is  to  be  the 
developing  table,  so  that  if  any  solu¬ 
tions  are  spilt  they  fall  on  to  these 
cross  pieces,  and  then  into  the  wash 
basin,  and  not  on  to  any  woodwork  at 
the  side.  Just  leave  enough  room  to 
get  to  the  tap,  so  that  you  can  fill  a 
measuring  glass  or  a  dish  with  Avater 
during  operations.  If  there  is  not 
room  on  the  cross  lath  for  all  the 
dishes  you  are  using,  an  old  tray,  or  a 
wooden  one  specially  made,  is  a  de- 
cidely  useful  acquisition,  an  old  box  lid 
will  do  at  a  pinch. 

To  work  by  night  artificial  light  will, 
of  course,  be  needed,  and  a  cheap  but 
excellent  lamp  can  be  constructed  with 
a  sheet  of  canary  paper,  and  two  or 
three  pins.  Fold  the  sheet  to  double, 
and  then  roll  it  round  in  the  form  of  a 
cylinder,  pin  the  ends  together,  place 
this  cylinder  over  a  candle,  and  cover 
the  top  with  a  folded  newspaper  or 
anything  which  comes  handy,  and 
there  you  are,  a  dark-room  lamp  at  a 
cost  of  threepence  ! 

For  those  who  work  in  temporary 
laboratories  the  use  of  “Tabloid” 
chemicals  and  ready-made  solutions 
is  desirable ;  they  can  be  obtained 
almost  anywhere. 

Never  be  without  an  old  duster  for 
mopping  up,  and  be  careful  not  to 
touch  the  towels  with  fingers  that  have 
been  immersed  in  pyro  or  any  rapidly 
oxidizing  solutions,  but  keep  a  special 
old  towel  for  the  purpose. 

Percy  Lund. 


To  turn  an  objectionable  notice-board  into 
a  scarecrow  seems  rather  a  bold  thing  to  do  in 
the  interests  of  pictorial  photography,  but  this 
procedure  is  advocated  by  a  contributor  to  a 
contemporary,  who  used  his  own  hat  and  coat 
for  the  purpose.  Alas!  most  of  us  are  too 
well  dressed  to  follow  his  example. 


WORK  ON  A 
WET  HOLIDAY. 

By  Peter  Eland. 

YES,  there  was  no  doubt  of  it,  we 
were  in  for  a  real  wet  day.  On 
the  evening  before  the  sun  had 
sunk  over  the  sea  in  a  suspicious 
yellow  glory,  and  the  distant  hills  way 
back  on  the  hoiizon  had  been  appar¬ 
ently  much  nearer  and  had  adopted  a 
purple  mantle,  becoming,  but  ominous. 
Then,  with  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  a 
drizzle  had  begun,  which  by  breakfast 


time  had  developed  into  a  downpour, 
and  the  landlady,  bringing  in  the 
breakfast  things,  had  remarked  “  that 
it  was  going  to  be  wet,”  a  prophecy 
which,  seeing  the  way  the  drops  were 
rushing  down  the  window  panes,  did 
not  need  much  weather-wisdom  to 
evolve. 

Now,  what  can  a  photographer  do 
at  the  sea-side  in  the  wet  ?  True,  if 
he  be  one  of  those  artists  who  like 
gloom  and  sloppiness,  he  can  go  and 
photograph  the  forlorn  trippers  hop¬ 
ping  about  the  asphalted  esplanade 
and  call  the  resulting  photographs 
“  Reflections,”  etc.,  but  here  his  field 
ends,  for  there  are  some  wet  days 
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when  the  ocean  itself  seems  too  miser¬ 
able  to  leap  anti  roll  and  appear 
picturesquely  angry,  and  so  “  storm  ” 
scenes  are  out  of  the  question.  It  is, 
therefore,  to  the  average  man  a  prac¬ 
tical  “dead  end”  when  the  clouds 
drop  their  fatness  —  hopeless  and  a 
bad  job  and  Kismet ! 

We  were  the  ordinary  individuals  of 
the  type  named  above,  and  conse¬ 
quently  stranded.  There  really  seemed 
nothing  to  do,  and  what  was  worse, 
nothing  to  read.  The  lodging-house 
library  consisted  of  a  Bradshaw  of  a 
year  back,  Whittaker’s  Almanac  for 
1899,  two  railway  novels  with  the  end 
chapters  rubbed  off,  and  a  couple  of 
numbers  of  Pearson’s  Magazine  which 


took  the  lenses  out  of  their  mounts  and 
washed  them  in  soap  and  water,  we 
tightened  all  the  screws  and  did  other 
things  we  should  never  have  contem¬ 
plated,  and  yet  the  whole  job  lasted 
but  one  hour  and  still  it  rained.  How 
we  longed  for  home,  a  dark-room, 
some  lantern  plates  and  our  slide¬ 
making  camera — nay,  we  would  even 
have  printed  bromides  with  joy  and 
gratitude.  But  here,  alas,  with  no 
conveniences  and  not  even  a  scrap  of 
bromide,  what  were  we  to  do  ?  Oh, 
even  for  some  old  prints  to  mount  up 
for  ’Xmas  cards — 

Ah  !  ’Xmas  and  ’Xmas  cards  !  If 
we  had  not  the  prints,  why  not  see  if 
we  could  not  prepare  some  subjects  ? 


we  had  seen  many  months  ago.  Its 
other  aids  to  amusement  were  a  set  of 
chessmen  with  four  of  the  pawns 
missing  and  a  knight  who  wouldn’t 
stand  up,  and  a  befrayed,  greasy  pack 
of  cards  which  it  was  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  shuffle.  So  we  were  really 
on  our  beam  ends,  and  consequently 
despondent  and  suicidal. 

Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
and  she  stirred  us  up  to  action.  We 
decided  to  clean  our  apparatus.  Now, 
apparatus  seems  to  take  a  long  time 
going  over  when  one  wants  to  be  out 
and  afield,  but  it  is  really  surprising 
how  soon  one  gets  the  business  over 
when  one  wants  it  to  last.  We  even 
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True,  they  would  have  to  be  still  life, 
but  perhaps  still  life  would  be  parti¬ 
cularly  suitable  for  the  purpose  in 
view.  We  looked  round  the  room — 
there  were  some  daisies  in  a  bowl  on 
the  table,  and  we  had  other  things 
about  our  persons.  So  we  set  about 
to  produce  our  cards,  with  the  results 
herewith  shown.  Our  idea  was  that 
certain  of  our  friends  would  like  sub¬ 
jects  which  would  not  appeal  to  others, 
so  we  endeavoured,  with  the  limited 
means  at  our  disposal,  to  produce  a 
diversity  of  compositions  which  we 
could  later  sort  out  and  “place”  in 
the  quarters  where  they  would  be  most 
likely  to  prove  acceptable. 

We  took  the  daisies  pure  and  simple 
first,  having  in  our  mind’s  eye  certain 
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girl  friends,  and  girls  always  dote  on 
flowers.  We  borrowed  the  landlady’s 
baking-board  for  a  background  and 
artfully  tacked  on  the  flowers  with 
bent  pins.  We  placed  the  table  near 
the  window,  and  for  a  reflector  on  the 
dark  side  used  a  Daily  Mail,  propping 
the  board  upright  at  right  angles  with 
the  sash  by  means  of  a  few  boxes. 
The  daisies  were  of  the  usual  “dog” 
type,  with  yellow  centres.  Now,  we 
had  no  iso  screen  or  plates  and  were 
well  aware  what  would  happen,  but 
we  said  to  ourselves  “  girls  do  not 
enquire  too  deeply  into  these  things, 
let  these,  then,  be  vellow  daisies  with 
brown  centres.”  The  resulting  photo- 


made  of  brown  paper  tacked  on  top  of 
the  baking-board  and  brought  down 
on  to  the  table  in  a  curve,  the  “  D.M.” 
reflector  remaining  as  at  first.  A 
brilliant  idea  struck  us  with  regard  to 
the  centres  of  the  flowers — we  had 
heard  of  painting  the  rose,  why  not 
the  daisy  ?  We  therefore  put  on  a 
good  thick  coat  of  Chinese  white 
where  we  found  yellow,  and  although 
if  we  had  taken  a  little  more  care  and 
let  the  white  down  with  a  little  darker 
colour  we  should  have  saved  ourselves 
trouble  afterwards,  the  painting  pro¬ 
duced  a  satisfactory  result.  The 
present  prints,  of  course,  show  the 
lines  of  demarcation  pretty  plainly, 


graph,  barring  the  incorrect  rendering, 
is  not  bad,  seeing  the  primitiveness  of 
the  arrangements.  The  space  at  the 
bottom  left-hand  corner  was  left  to  fill 
in  greetings  in  Chinese  white  mixed 
with  a  little  gum,  and  when  the  whole 
is  printed  on  a  suitable  paper  and 
pasted  on  a  mount  of  suitable  colour, 
cut  to  a  suitable  size,  a  passable  card 
is  evolved. 

Other  young  lady  friends  bother 
with  painting,  hence  example  No.  2 
made  from  my  paint  box,  ink  bottle,  a 
tumbler  and  a  chimney  ornament.  The 
background  was  a  “continuous”  one, 
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but  ten  minutes  with  a  retouching 
pencil  and  brush  would  do  wonders 
to  soften  and  naturalize. 

We  had  naturally  all  the  means  and 
necessaries  for  turning  good  money 
into  smoke  about  us,  hence  it  was  easy 
to  produce  a  Christmas  card  of  a  kind 
to  make  the  mouths  of  bachelor  friends 
water.  We  used  the  paper  background 
again,  and  the  modus  opevandi  was 
exactly  as  before. 

The  three  “  subjects  ”  dealt  with  did 
not  exhaust  the  possibilities  even  of 
that  lodging-house.  A  study  might 
have  been  produced  of  teacups  and  a 
tea-pot  and  other  afternoon  “  fixings” 
to  send  to  maiden  aunts  and  the  like, 
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while  the  Bradshaw  and  the  books  and 
our  return  half  railway  tickets  and  a 
small  hand-bag  would  have  made  cards 
for  those  given  to  travelling.  Then 
flowers  of  various  kinds  could  easily 
have  been  purchased  and  set  up  in 
various  ways,  and  in  fact  enough 
material  discovered  to  last  over  the 
longest  wet  week  end.  But  in  our 
case  we  went  no  further,  for  when  the 
smoking  study  had  just  been  completed, 
the  afternoon  sun  broke  through  the 
clouds  across  the  bay,  the  rain  ceased, 
a,nd  the  landlady,  bringing  in  the  tea 
things,  had  another  weather  -  wise 
attack,  and  assured  us  that  she  believed 
it  was  going  to  be  a  “  fine  night  after 
all.” 


NOTES  FOR  NOVICES. 

By  The  Editor. 

No.  i.  DEVELOPMENT. 

N  the  interests  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  mastered  the  elements  of 
laboratory  photography,  and  seek 
for  practical  information  in  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer ,  it  is  proposed 
to  give  every  month  during  the  winter 
a  short  chapter  on  the  procedure  in 
development  and  printing,  lantern  slide 
making,  etc.,  by  the  simplest  processes. 

\\  e  begin  then,  by  dealing  with 
development,  adopting  for  our  purpose 
the  substance  most  generally  approved, 
pyrogallic  acid. 

The  formula  for  the  pyro  developer 
which  we  shall  use,  is  as  follows: — 


Solution  A. 

Water  .  5^  ozs. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  ....  70  grs. 
Pyrogallic  acid  .  1  oz. 

Solution  B. 

Sodium  carbonate,  crystals  (not 

bicarbonate),  avoirdupois  ..  2  ozs. 

Sodium  sulphite  ,,  ...  2  ,, 

Potassium  bromide  .  20  grs. 

Water  to  make  up  to .  20  ozs. 


Both  these  solutions,  if  stored  in 
stoppered  bottles,  will  keep  good  for 
several  months.  But  if  the  quantities 
are  considered  too  great  the  photo¬ 
grapher  may  weigh  or  measure  out 
half  the  quantities  in  each  case.  For 
use  take  in  the  proportions-  of  1  dram 
of  solution  A,  to  which  add  2  ounces 
of  water,  and  2  ounces  of  solution  B. 


Sufficient  developer  should  always 
be  mixed  to  thoroughly  cover  the  plate, 
enough  indeed  to  prevent  any  portion 
of  it  becoming  uncovered  if  the  develop¬ 
ing  tray  should  be  placed  upon  a  table 
not  precisely  level.  It  is  false  economy 
to  be  stingy  with  developer. 

Now  as  to  adapting  the  developer  to 
the  exposure.  If  it  is  believed  that 
the  plate  has  been  over-exposed,  use 
rather  more  of  solution  A  than  solution 
B.  In  fact,  it  is  a  good  plan  if  there 
is  any  doubt  at  all  about  the  exposure 
to  mix  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts 
A  to  one  part  B,  and  add  more  of  B 
while  development  is  going  on,  if 
required.  If  under-exposure  is  the 
case,  more  water  may  be  added,  to 
prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  a  hard 
negative,  and,  of  course,  development 
will  then  take  longer. 

Before  commencing  development  or 
opening  one’s  slides,  care  must  be 
exercised  to  ensure  that  the  room  is 
thoroughly  dark,  save  for  the  canary 
or  ruby  light,  which  may  be  used  for 
development. 

.  Be  careful  to  lay  the  plate  film  side 
upwards  in  the  tray.  Do  not  wash  it 
prior  to  development.  Pour  on  the 
developergently,  so  as  to  avoid  bubbles, 
but  quickly,  to  avoid  markings  caused 
by  uneven  development.  If  you  see 
any  bubbles  remove  them  with  the 
tip  of  a  camel-hair  brush.  Rock  the 
dish  continuously  so  that  all  parts  of 
the  plate  receive  an  equal  share  of  the 
solution’s  strength.  Turn  your  back 
to  the  light,  for,  although  it  is  non- 
actinic,  in  time  it  will  affect  the  plate. 
When  you  want  to  see  how  things  are 
going  on  you  may  bring  the  dish  close 
to  the  lamp  for  a  moment  or  two, 
taking  it  away  again  immediately  the 
examination  is  over. 

If  properly  exposed  the  image  should 
begin  to  appear  in  from  half  a  minute 
to  a  minute’s  time,  and  ought  to  take 
from  three  to  five  minutes  to  become 
fully  developed.  When  the  high-lights 
(those  portions  which  are  black  in  the 
negative)  seem  to  be  strong,  lift  the 
plate  out  of  the  dish  and  examine  the 
back.  If  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
darkest  parts  are  fairly  visible,  then 
development  has  been  carried  suffi¬ 
ciently  far,  and  after  just  rinsing  in 
water  the  plate  may  be  removed  to 
the  fixing  bath  composed  as  follows: 


Fixing  Solution. 
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Hypo  .  ....  5  ozs. 

Water  .  20  ,, 


A  negative  is  sufficiently  fixed  when 
all  the  milky-looking  portion  of  the 
film  has  been  removed,  and  the  whole 
turned  black.  To  judge  this,  take  the 
plate  out,  turn  it  oyer  and  examine  the 
back  by  reflected  light ;  that  is  to  say, 
by  letting  the  light  fall  direct  on  the 
plate  and  not  through  it.  Be  sure  to 
fix  thoroughly. 

After  fixing,  the  negative  must  be 
washed.  If  in  running  water,  twenty 
minutes  will  be  sufficient;  if  with 
frequent  changes,  probably  an  hour 
will  be  required. 

Throughout  development,  fixation 
and  washing,  the  following  cautions 
must  be  observed.  Avoid  touching 
the  film  side  of  the  plate  with  the 
fingers,  especially  the  nails.  Dozens 
of  negatives  are  spoiled  in  this  way  by 
careless  manipulation.  The  same 
developer  will  develop  three  or  four 
plates  successively  and  should  then  be 
thrown  away.  Do  not  pour  developer 
which  may  have  been  used  only  once 
back  into  the  bottle  or  attempt  to  keep 
it.  If  you  have  no  more  plates  ready 
for  immediate  development,  throw  the 
mixed  solution  away.  Do  not  expose 
the  negative  to  white  light  until  it  is 
in  the  hypo.  Once  it  has  been  in  the 
fixing  solution  a  minute  or  two  the 
white  light  may  be  turned  on. 

Frilling  is  a  defect  that  rarely  occurs 
now,  thanks  to  improvements  which 
have  been  made  in  the  manufacture  of 
plates.  But  in  summer  it  occasionally 
happens  that  the  temperature  of  the 
developer  is  higher  than  it  ought  to  be, 
so  that  when  the  negative  is  subse¬ 
quently  rinsed  in  cold  water  from  the 
tap,  and  forthwith  placed  in  a  fixing 
solution  many  degrees  warmer,  frilling 
shows  itself  at  the  edges.  The  remedy 
is  to  keep  the  solutions,  as  far  as 
possible,  at  fairly  equal  temperatures, 
to  omit  the  intermediate  rinsing,  or  to 
store  the  hypo  solution  in  a  cool  place. 

Negatives  which  have  been  insuffi¬ 
ciently  washed  soon  show  hypo  crystals 
on  the  surface  when  they  are  dried, 
and  whenever  these  make  their  appear¬ 
ance,  the  negative  should  be  at  once 
placed  in  water,  and  the  washing 
prolonged  until  all  traces  of  hypo  are 
likely  to  have  been  removed. 


DRESS  AND 
DRAPERY  IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  Paper  read  at  the  Stated  Meeting-,  June  12, 
1901,  by  John  Bartlett. 

AS  the  beauties  of  the  mind  are 
seen  through  and  adorned  by 
language,  so  are  the  graces  of 
the  figure  set  off  by  drapery — so  wrote 
Flaxman,  the  great  English  sculptor  ; 
and  is  not  the  comparison  an  apt  one  ? 
We  are  all  familiar  with  his  beautiful 
outline  pictures  depicting  scenes  and 
incidents  from  the  Greek  poets  and 
from  Dante. 

One  hardly  knows  which  to  admire 
more,  the  vigorous  lines  of  Chapman’s 
Homer,  or  the  lines  with  which  Flax- 
man  gives  life  and  motion  to  his  flying 
and  running  figures,  at  times  poised  in 
the  air  or  cutting  through  it  with 
extreme  rapidity,  or  gently  and  grace¬ 
fully  floating  through  space,  the  whole 
effect  being  produced  by  the  skilful 
management  of  the  flowing  garments. 
In  many  points  there  is  a  closer  analogy 
between  sculpture  and  photography 
than  between  it  and  painting. 

The  horses  of  the  Elgin  marbles  are 
without  doubt  the  closest  possible 
copies  of  well-chosen  living  specimens. 
Nothing  is  omitted  any  more  than  in 
a  good  photograph  of  the  sharp  focus 
school. 

Greek  sculpture  furnishes  many  in¬ 
valuable  suggestions  for  the  disposition 
of  the  drapery  about  the  human  figure, 
but  in  our  imitation  of  the  antique  we 
must  bear  in  mind  that  though  the 
analogy  is  close  between  sculpture  and 
photography,  so  far  as  the  realistic 
presentation  of  nature  is  concerned, 
yet  photography,  like  painting,  is  more 
limited  in  its  scope  for  representation 
of  motion,  so  that  it  would  be  entirely 
out  of  place  for  a  photograph,  or  even 
a  painting,  to  represent  a  human  figure, 
arrayed  in  a  garment  closely  adhering 
to  the  limbs,  showing  the  form  dis¬ 
tinctly  through  it,  because  the  clinging 
of  the  garment  demands  an  explana¬ 
tion  when  the  motive  of  the  picture 
does  not  suggest  motion  from  the  wind 
or  some  other  agent.  We  sometimes 
see  photography  of  human  models 
simulating  Greek  statuary,  clad  in 
close  clinging  garments  but  represented 
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in  repose,  so  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
understand  why  the  garment  about  the 
lower  limbs  is  shown  in  a  tense 
condition,  while  the  upper  drapery  by 
its  placid  folds  indicates  most  complete 
rest.  Now  when  the  antique  repre¬ 
sents  a  statue  in  repose,  the  amplitude 
of  the  folds  of  the  drapery  entirely 
conceals  its  figure.  The  statuesque 
photograph  savours  much  of  sensa¬ 
tional,  even  if  it  is  not  vulgar  or 
ridiculous. 

It  is  altogether  out  of  the  province 
of  photography  to  suggest  the  inde¬ 
finable  beauty  of  the  plastic  by  white¬ 
washing  the  real.  There  are  many 
suggestions  about  the  beauty  of 
drapery  applicable  to  photography  to 
be  derived  from  the  painters.  It  would 
be  a  long  list  if  we  should  mention  all 
the  painters  who  delight  us  with  the 
grace  of  folds  and  hangings,  both  in  the 
figure  and  in  the  drapery  of  the  back¬ 
ground.  W e  might  point  to  the  flowing 
robes  of  Titian’s  “  Assumption,”  the 
dress  of  Da  Vinci’s  “  Mona  Lisa,”  to  the 
splendid  brocades  and  satins  in  the 
pictures  of  Paul  Veronese,  Rubens, 
Velasquez,  etc. 

To  take  suggestions  from  these 
masters  and  from  the  legion  of  moderns 
will  be  much  more  instructive  than  to 
try  to  make  Galateas,  Dianas  and 
Psyches  instinct  with  life,  with  a  well- 
satisfied  expression,  clothed  in  tissue 
and  mounted  on  wooden  blocks,  painted 
white,  to  look  like  marble.  Greek 
mythology,  beautiful  as  it  is  in  the 
poetic  significance,  has  entirely  died 
out  of  our  poetry,  though  it  still  lingers 
in  art.  We  can  find  pictures  in  our 
drawing-rooms,  our  parlours,  our  social 
gatherings,  our  workshops,  in  the  busy 
street  scenes,  where  there  are  blouses, 
frock-coats  and  flounces,  instead  of 
togas  and  chitons.  We  can  call  to 
mind  numerous  paintings,  mostly  by 
French  and  American  painters,  of 
scenes  and  incidents  of  our  modern  so- 
called  artificial  life,  quite  as  charming 
as  mystic  maids  or  inspired  shep¬ 
herdesses. 

Of  late  years  there  has  been  a 
wonderful  advance  in  the  art  side  of 
photography,  but  even  in  some  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  recent  produc¬ 
tions  which  have  graced  our  Salons, 
we  have  noticed  a  disregard  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  drapery  and 


costume,  or  an  affectation  which  sug¬ 
gests  the  dreamy  sentimentality  of  the 
imitators  of  Rossetti.  We  must  have 
taste  ourselves  and  go  direct  to  nature 
and  imbibe  fresh  draughts  from  the 
painters  who  delight  in  the  delicacy  of 
light  and  shade  in  drapery  and  dress. 
Did  the  photographer  ever  stop  to 
consider  what  grace  is  added  to  an 
attitude  in  itself  graceful  by  length  of 
line  to  a  robe,  and  how  often  grandeur 
is  imparted  to  a  figure  in  itself  ordinary, 
by  the  skill  in  the  disposition  of  the 
lines  of  the  folds  of  a  dress  ?  There  is 
a  special  elegance  in  the  long  flowing 
lines  of  a  lady’s  habit,  more  becoming 
to  her  native  grace  than  all  the  devices 
made  of  crumpled  tissue  in  which  a 
lady  is  never  seen  attired,  except  when 
she  comes  under  the  hands  of  the 
artistic  photographer. 

It  is  true  that  many  an  ungainly  form 
dissembles  under  an  artfully  contrived 
costume,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to 
extend  the  witticism  of  Tallyrand  and 
say  that  drapery,  like  language,  is 
more  serviceable  in  concealing  than  in 
revealing.  Still  there  are  those  who 
have  so  large  a  share  of  inborn,  or  else 
acquired  grace,  that  the  most  ordinary 
garment,  like  the  tarnished  gold-laced 
hat  and  huge  cockade  of  flimsy  taffeta 
of  Uncle  Toby,  though  not  worth  a 
button  in  themselves,  become  the 
person  the  moment  he  puts  them  on, 
and  seem  picked  out  by  science  to  set 
them  off  to  the  greatest  advantage. 
The  photographer  may  here  retort : 
But  these  gentlefolk  of  nature  Sterne 
speaks  of,  are  not  nowadays  so 
plentifully  distributed.  We  are  obliged 
to  deal  with  all  sorts  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  men,  to  make  the  best 
of  what  fashion  chooses  to  suggest, 
or  the  whim  of  the  sitter  dictates. 
We  might  say  in  reply,  Do  as  the 
painters  do,  or  did,  to  the  changes  of 
fashion,  and  still  give  us  something 
beautiful.  Gainsborough,  Reynolds, 
and  others,  of  a  period  of  absurdity  of 
fashion  far  above  our  day,  were  able  to 
turn  to  good  account  the  eccentricities 
of  their  time.  Nowadays  no  one  can 
reasonably  complain  very  loudly  of 
any  lack  of  artistic  feeling  in  dress. 
Fashion  is  controlled  more  directly  by 
taste,  and  springs  more  immediately 
from  the  demands  of  utility  and  com¬ 
fort  than  ever  it  did  before.  Dress, 
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however,  like  new  honours,  requires 
the  aid  of  use  to  make  it  set  well  upon 
us. 

When  Autolycus  appears  strutting 
about  in  the  Prince’s  dress,  the  shep¬ 
herd  remarks  that  his  garments  are 
rich,  but  he  wears  them  not  hand¬ 
somely.  Some  people  are  awkward  in 
the  most  elegant  attire,  but  even 
ordinary  dress  on  others  disposes  itself 
gracefully. 

Painters,  like  photographers,  are 
troubled  by  ungraceful  subjects.  There 
is  a  picture  by  Van  Dyk  of  a  lady  who 
probably  persisted  in  wearing  a  very 
outlandish-looking  dress,  for  Van  Dyk 
would  never  have  asked  her  to  don 
such  a  looking  one.  If  he  had  given  it 
any  prominence  in  the  picture  it  would 
have  neutralized  even  his  genius. 
But  his  skill  and  taste  enabled  him  not 
only  to  get  over  the  difficulty,  but  also 
to  give  us  something  beautiful.  By 
means  of  a  light  ground  opposite  the 
light  side  of  the  dress,  and  by  help  of 
a  curtain  which  catches  and  empha¬ 
sizes  the  lights  near  the  figure,  lie  has 
drawn  away  attention  from  the  un¬ 
comely  dress  and  made  the  effect  of 
the  whole  picture  full  and  rich  to  the 
eye. 

He  did  not  have  recourse  to  colour 
legerdemain  for  the  effect,  though  he 
was  a  prince  in  colouring,  but  to 
masterly  management  of  light  and 
shade  not  beyond  the  resources  of  the 
photographer. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  Richter’s 
picture  of  Queen  Louisa,  where  a 
positive  physical  defect  is  so  adroitly 
neutralized  by  skilful  adjustment  of 
drapery. 

In  a  full-length  figure  a  perfectly 
plain  background  is  difficult  to  manage 
so  as  to  give  atmosphere,  as  if  the 
figure  had  air  around  it.  Drapery  is 
of  great  value  in  such  a  case  and  fre¬ 
quently  its  disposition  suggests  relief, 
and  the  figure  does  not  look  as  if  it 
were  plastered  to  the  background. 

The  background  may  help  to  relieve 
parts  that  need  relief  and  to  soften 
down  portions  which  need  a  lower  tone. 
You  can  easily  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  lose  the  had  side  of  the  figures  in 
the  darker  folds  of  the  drapery,  showing 
a  different  source  of  illumination  with¬ 
out  presenting  the  incongruity  so  often 
seen  in  a  figure  against  a  plain  back¬ 


ground,  where  the  shadow  on  the 
ground  is  made  to  relieve  the  high¬ 
light  of  the  figure. 

Background  and  drapery  are  closely 
allied  subjects,  but  we  refrain,  and 
shall  merely  refer  to  Raphael  as  a 
master  beyond  most  others  worthy  of 
study  both  for  background,  drapery 
and  dress. 

By  a  syncretism  we  might  pass  from 
a  discussion  of  drapery  to  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  artistic  value  of  the 
nude  in  photography.  But  we  are  on 
debatable  ground. 

The  nude  in  modern  art  rarely,  one 
might  almost  say  never,  appeals  to 
the  emotions  or  excites  in  the  spectator 
any  sentiment  of  enthusiasm,  rarely 
any  feeling  for  the  beautiful.  What, 
then,  is  the  reason  we  see  so  many 
paintings  of  the  nudeat  our  exhibitions  ? 
Is  it  because  the  nude  is  regarded  as 
the  grand  style,  or  does  some  other 
motive  not  so  exalted  as  the  motive  to 
paint  for  paint’s  sake  animate  the 
brush  ? 

It  is  not  likely  that  every  one  who 
delights  in  portraying  on  his  canvas 
the  nude  figure  is  possessed  of  a  vulgar, 
low  sentiment  to  gratify  a  prurient 
taste.  “  Evil  be  to  him  who  evil 
thinks,”  and  the  painter  is  not  always 
responsible  for  the  sensual  enjoyment 
of  the  low-minded. 

To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure,  and 
one  should  remember  that  there  is  a 
difference,  as  Milton  tells  us,  between 
sensual  and  sensuous.  The  painter 
and  refined  spectator  may  have  a 
sensuous  delight  in  pure  animal  beauty 
as  displayed  in  a  divinely  shaped  man 
or  woman.  I  think  the  first  impres¬ 
sion  upon  a  right-minded  man  made 
from  an  exhibit  of  the  nude  female 
figure,  either  in  an  admirable  work  of 
art  (I  say  admirable,  because  a  nude 
painting  fails  woefully  unless  per  se  it 
is  beautiful)  or  in  the  actual  living 
creature,  is  solely  a  sense  of  the  glori¬ 
ous  harmony  of  relations  and  the  subtle 
blending  of  tints  of  light  and  shadow. 
What  the  afterthought  may  be,  when 
the  imagination  enkindles  an  adven¬ 
titious  growth  upon  the  original  im¬ 
pression,  does  not  concern  the  morality 
of  the  presentation. 

The  study  of  the  nude  is,  of  course, 
indispensable  for  every  artist  who  is 
anxious  to  master  the  numberless 
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combinations  of  form  that  nature 
offers  to  his  consideration.  Without 
a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  naked 
figure  in  various,  attitudes,  he  can 
never  correctly  represent  the  figure  in 
drapery  or  understand  the  play  of  the 
muscles  in  the  representation  of  motion. 
However  great  his  other  qualifications, 
he  would  fall  below  the  mark  and  his 
work  be  vague  and  uncertain. 

But  to  paint  or  photograph  the  nude 
for  the  nude’s  sake  is  not  right,  nay,  it 
is  uncalled  for  and  ridiculous  to  pass 
it  off  for  art,  as  a  finished  production 
worthy  of  the  esteem  or  recognition  of 
any  one  who  delights  in  the  beautiful ; 
and  all  such  pictures  painted  or  photo¬ 
graphed  merely  to  show  that  the  artist 
has  technical  skill  in  portraying  form, 
animated  by  no  motive  to  represent 
plenitude  of  power  or  perfection  of 
grace  and  dignity,  or  any  poetic  senti¬ 
ment,  are  apt  to  pander  to  the  animal 
tastes  of  men. 

The  nude  must  have  its  causation 
in  some  emotional  reason.  One  need 
only  to  turn  to  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
grand  figure  “Night,”  on  the  Tomb  of 
Julian  de  Medici,  or  look  at  Raphael’s 
“Creation  of  Eve”  and  the  “Par¬ 
nassus.”  We  forget  while  we  gaze 
that  these  female  figures  are  naked,  in 
the  glorious  conception  they  engender 
in  our  minds.  We  see  in  Eve  nothing 
but  grace  and  loveliness,  sensuous  but 
not  sensual  beauty,  and  added  to  this 
that  expression  of  inquiring  intelligence 
on  the  countenance  of  the  first  woman, 
awakening  to  a  realization  of  the 
wonders  of  the  creation  about  her. 
The  imagination  is  enkindled  to  aglow 
of  purity  and  all  thoughts  of  evil  are 
impossible. 

But  rarely  does  our  modern  art  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  nude  create  in  us  any 
other  feeling  than  a  sensual  delight 
enkindling  to  an  unhealthy  imagina¬ 
tion.  What  does  modern  life,  to  be 
honest,  care  about  Nymphs  and  Naiads 
disporting  to  display  their  charms  ? 
We  have  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  not  even  an  imaginative  associa¬ 
tion,  for  poetry  long  ago  relegated 
them  to  oblivion.  Bacchantes,  Satyrs, 
Nymphs,  Pans,  Hamadryads,  Odales- 
ques  and  the  rest  have  no  meaning  for 
us,  and  ought  not  to  be  depicted 
by  brush  or  camera. — Journal  of  the 
Photographic  Society  of  Philadelphia. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  A  CONDENSER 
FOR  HALF=  PLATE. 


SOONER  or  later  the  amateur 
wishes  to  enlarge  some  of  his 
best  negatives.  What  often 
deters  him  from  attempting  this  is  the 
cost  of  an  enlarging  apparatus.  To 
enlarge  by  daylight  does  not  require 
anything  very  expensive,  but  many 
are  not  in  a  position  to  adopt  it,  and 
they  have  to  fall  back  on  artificial 
light.  Several  plans  have  been  brought 
forward  to  secure  even  illumination  of 
the  negative,  but  I  think  the  only 
satisfactory  way  is  to  use  a  condenser, 
and  I  shall  show  how  I  fitted  up  a 
thoroughly  efficient  one  for  half-plate 
at  a  cost  of  a  few  shillings. 

From  a  local  watchmaker  I  obtained 
two  convex  glasses,  which  he  used  for 
covering  the  faces  of  barometers. 
These  were  eight  inches  in  diameter 
and  cost  ninepence  each.  Their  edges 
were  very  sharp,  and  to  give  them  a 
better  grip  I  ground  them  fiat  on  a 
piece  of  glass  with  emery  powder. 

I  then  fixed  these,  using  cement  for 
mending  china,  to  two  pieces  of  glass 
nine  inches  square,  allowing  the  convex 
glasses  to  extend  a  little  beyond  the 
edge  of  the  others,  so  as  to  leave  a 
small  opening  at  the  top  (figs,  i  and  2). 


The  space  between  the  glasses  I 
filled  with  glycerine,  making  allowance 
for  expansion  by  the  heat  of  the  lamp. 

My  condenser  now  only  required  a 
suitable  mount.  This  I  made  of  four 
pieces  of  wood,  one  inch  thick,  the 
inside  measurement  being  eight  and  a 
half  inches  each  way. 

In  each  of  these  pieces  I  cut  out  two 
grooves  with  a  saw  to  fix  the  edges  of 
the  plain  glass  (fig.  3). 

The  convex  glasses  were  placed 
towards  each  other  (fig.  1),  and  the  top 
fixed  by  screws  after  the  glasses  were 
in  position.  The  lamp  I  use  is  my 
acetylene  bicycle  lamp,  the  ordinary 
reflector  being  removed  and  another 
substituted  behind  the  flame. 
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The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
yreat  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted.  Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if 
stamps  have  been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  See 
also  notice  at  head  of  “Answers  to  Correspondents.” 
Address  letters — The  Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Sept.  20 — Nov.  2.  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery, 
Piccadilly,  London.  Secretary:  Reginald  Craigie. 
Sept.  30 — Nov.  2.  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  New  Gallery. 

Dec.  23 —Jan.  4.  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Southern 
Photographic  Association.  Secretary:  John  B. 
Haggart,  93,  Norfolk  Street,  Glasgow. 

*  * 

* 

From  the  Editor’s  Desk. 

The  The  criticisms  of  our  friend 

Junior  Salon.  “Northwood”  have  drawn, 
as  we  expected  and  desired, 
a  few  more  in  their  wake.  The  first  I  shall 
give  is  one  from  “Spann.” — “I  differ  from 
‘Northwood’  in  regard  to  the  general  quality 
of  this  year’s  Salon  pictures.  In  my  opinion, 
they  are  unquestionably  better,  on  the  whole, 
than  those  of  last  year.  I  should  like  to  refer 
to  many  of  them  in  detail,  but  it  will  be  better, 
perhaps,  as  ‘  Northwood '  has  opened  up  the 
question  of  whether  you  and  your  staff  have 
properly  distinguished  between  a  ‘  Kiss 
Mammy’  production  and  a  picture,  to  give 
you  my  opinion  on  those  to  which  he  refers. 
No.  15.  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  picture 
being  ‘  admirable  ’  in  light  and  shade,  when 
the  space  covered  by  its  whites  is  equal  to 
that  covered  by  its  blacks  and  half-tones  com¬ 
bined.  The  blacks  and  the  whites  combined 
should  be  only  (approximately)  equal  to  the 
half-tones.  And  why  should  so  much  as 
‘  admirable  ’  be  said  for  its  composition  when 
almost  the  whole  length  of  one  side  and  the 
bottom  is  nothing  but  white  pinafore  ?  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  have  broken  this  up 
with  something  of  a  medium  shade  tied  round 
the  child’s  waist,  falling  negligently,  but  in 
graceful  lines,  over  its  knees.  And  this,  also, 
would  have  supplied  the  required  half-tone  to 
the  picture.  No.  2.  ‘Northwood’  says  this 
is  excellent  in  every  way.  I  do  not  agree 
with  him.  It  is  too  much  of  a  make-up.  The 
lighting  of  it  is  good,  certainly,  but  the  pose 
is  bad.  A  better  picture  would  have  resulted 
if  the  background  had  been  a  few  tones  lighter, 
and  if  the  girl’s  left  shoulder  had  been  visible. 
In  that  case,  with  the  dark  shoulder  on  the 
far  side  against  a  lighter  background,  the 
figure  would  have  ‘stood  out’  better.  As  it 
is,  it  is  nothing. but  black  background,  black 
hair,  black  dress,  an  outrageously  -  shaped 
white  cap,  and  a  white  bib.  The  photographer 
had  an  excellent  model,  but  he  has  failed  to 


give  us  a  telling  picture  of  a  ‘  Puritan.’  No.  1 
is  considered  by  ‘  Northwood  ’  to  be  a  '  Kiss 
Mammy  kind  of  thing,’  and  not  to  be  com¬ 
pared  to  No.  2.  Pictorially,  it  is  in  my 
opinion  much  better  than  No.  2.  It  is  very 
natural,  its  light  and  shade  is  excellent,  and 
its  figures,  in  consequence  of  the  background 
being  well  subdued,  stand  out  in  good  relief. 
The  bottom  line  of  one  child’s  pinafore  should 
not  have  been  continued  by  the  bottom  line  of 
the  pinafore  of  the  other,  and  the  younger 
child  should  have  had  a  sash  around  his  waist. 
With  these  exceptions,  I  think  the  picture  is  a 
good  one.  Nos.  5  and  9.  I  agree  with  ‘  North- 
wood’s’  remarks  about  these,  and  if  No.  12  is 
a  good  reproduction  of  the  original,  I  also 
agree  with  him  respecting  that.  No.  17  is  not 
spoilt  by  being  ‘K.  M.’  as  ‘Northwood’  says; 
if  it  is  spoilt  at  all,  it  is  so  by  bad  arrangement. 
The  upright  post  on  the  left  of  the  picture  is 
ugly.  Possibly  the  arrangement  could  not  be 
altered,  but  I  think  it  could  have  been  made 
much  more  effective  by  leaving  the  post  out 
entirely.  No.  37.  This  is  an  original  photo¬ 
graph,  and  one  which  anybody  would  be 
pleased  to  have  taken.  ‘Northwood’  says  it 
is  one  of  the  redeeming  pictures  of  the  year, 
and  a  pictorial  snowscape,  but  he  does  not  tell 
us  what  its  qualities  are.  Surely  this  was 
necessary  when  the  Editor  had  apparently 
failed  to  notice  anything  redeeming  or  pictorial 
about  it.  I  should  like  to  be  told  in  what 
respects  it  is  pictorial.  No.  49.  Is  ‘North- 
wood  ’  sarcastic  about  this  ?  If  not,  would  he 
kindly  tell  us  why  he  considers  this  ‘  wonder- 
fully  good’?  No.  46.  If  the  expression  of 
this  has  been  ‘  assumed  to  fit  the  title,’  neither 
the  dress,  the  hat,  nor  the  face  suggest  ‘  Hard 
Times.’  The  fault  in  this  is  in  the  title  and 
the  papers  under  the  girl’s  arm.  Alter  the 
former  and  take  away  the  latter,  and  the  result 
would  be  a  very  good  picture.  No.  54. 
‘Northwood’  did  well  not  to  pass  No.  54. 
This  dog  is — well,  a  brute!  Nos.  60  and  61. 
The  less  said  about  these,  the  better.  I  could 
hardly  say  anything  complimentary  to  you  for 
includiug  them.  Nos.  90  and  91.  If  these 
are  ‘  hardy  annuals,’  why  should  they  not  be 
included  if  they  are  well  done  ?  It  is  ridiculous 
to  suppose  that  you  must  not  include  a  picture 
merely  because  it  is  not  original.  Both  these 
pictures  have  good  points,  and  they  deserve 
their  places.  No.  100.  This  should  only  have 
been  given  us  to  show  what  ought  not  to  be 
attempted.  No.  103.  Why  does  ‘  Northwood  ’ 
like  this?  He  appears  to  be  very  singular  in 
his  tastes.  Where  is  there  any  evidence  of 
‘Thawing’  ?  And  why  was  a  dressed-up  doll 
of  a  girl  put  in  such  a  picture,  standing  looking 
at  the  photographer  ?  It  would  have  been 
passable  had  she  been  away.  No.  105.  Had 
you  not  omitted  to  reproduce  the  one  which 
‘Northwood’  sent  you  of  his  son  ‘taken  in 
camp,’  we  should  not,  perhaps,  have  heard  so 
much  about  this.  At  the  same  time,  I  agree 
with  all  he  says  respecting  it.  No.  132  has 
nothing  to  recommend  it,  except  from  a  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer’s  point  of  view.  No. 
141.  Evidently  made  up.  What  mother,  in 
her  senses,  would  allow  a  child  to  stand  in 
such  a  place,  barefooted?  Nos.  142  and  145. 
My  opinion  of  these  would  confirm  *  North- 
wood’s  ’  opinion  of  them.  No.  137.  ‘North- 
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wood’s’  own  picture.  This,  to  some  extent, 
explains  his  attitude  to  the  other  work  in  the 
Salon." 

* 

Two  More  We  shall  now  give  two  more 
Letters.  letters  of  critisism,  and  then 

add  a  word  or  two  ourselves 
to  bring  this  discussion  to  a  close.  Mr.  W. 
R.  Bland,  F.R.P.S.,  writes  as  follows: — 
“Referring  to  your  invitation,  on  p.  48,  to 
readers  to  express  their  opinions  on  the  Junior 
Salon,  we  who  can  only  judge  from  reproduc¬ 
tions  are  necessarily  liable  to  error  as  compared 
with  you,  sir,  who  have  all  the  originals 
before  you.  The  process  block  not  infrequently 
alters  gradation  and  has  other  disadvantages, 
so  I  propose  to  consider  the  prints  for  their 
“intention,”  and  to  leave  technique  out  of 
consideration.  Taking  them  in  their  numerical 
order,  those  which,  as  far  as  my  lights  serve, 
show  a  grasp  of  “intention”  are  Nos.  2,  3,  9, 
12,  15,  25,  36,  37,  68,  72,  84,  101  and  112. 
Following  these  come,  13,  24,  26,  34,  42,  43, 
51,  52,  66,  67,  82,  87,  93,  138,  139  and  143. 
May  I  glance  very  shortly  at  a  few  of  these? 
No.  2  suffers  from  being  on  too  large  a  scale ; 
No.  9,  from  the  lines  sloping  in  one  direction ; 
No.  36  is  thoroughly  good,  but  lacks  foreground  ; 
No.  37  is  a  little  unfortunate  in  that  the  most 
prominent  birds  form  a  rectangle ;  No.  84 
would  have  gained  much  had  the  principal 
light  been  on  the  striker.  The  best  print  in 
its  purely  decorative  style  I  think  to  be  No. 
68,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  picture  of  which  one 
would  never  tire,  while  closely  following  it  is 
No.  1 1 2.  I  agree  with  your  correspondent 

‘Northwood,’  in  his  condemnation  of  the 
‘Kiss  Mammy’  school,  and  also  with  his 
assertion  that  the  prints  as  a  whole  are  not  the 
success  they  were  editorially  said  to  be,  indeed, 
they  have  made  me  sad.  ‘  Hundreds  and 
hundreds’  (p.  24)  have  been  rejected  and 
these  are  the  select.  I  am  sorry  to  see  so 
many,  many  trivial  prints  among  the  select. 
As  those  shown  are  the  best  from  so  vast  a 
number  it  would  seem  as  if  the  advice  you, 
sir,  give  month  by  month  in  ‘  The  Critic  ’  and  on 
other  pages,  must  be  largely  ignored.  These 
matters  are  really  of  the  greatest  importance, 
because  your  magazine  appeals  directly  to  the 
rising  photographers  who  in  due  time  must 
take  the  place  of  those  who  are  our  leaders  to¬ 
day.”  The  last  is  from  a  lady,  Miss  Antoinette 
Krehl  : — “  I  have  read  with  great  interest  and 
some  amusement  the  letter  in  the  September 
number  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Ph  dographer, 
written  by  ‘Northwood,’  criticising  the  Salon 
photographs,  and  certainly  agree  with  nearly 
all  he  says,  especially  in  challenging  your 
statement  that  ‘this  year’s  Salon  compares 
favourably  with  previous  years.’  In  my 
humble  opinion  it  is  not  nearly  as  good  all 
round  as  last  year’s,  but  being  only  a  beginner 
I  should  not  have  dared  to  write  aud  say  so, 
as  my  remarks  might  have  been  termed  “  sour 
grapes” — my  poor  efforts  not  having  been 
accepted  this  year,  though  I  was  comforted  by 
a  certificate  in  another  competition  in  the  same 
number.  There  is  one  question,  however,  I 
should  like  to  ask ,  and  that  is :  Are  professional 
photographers  allowed  to  compete  with  the 
amateurs  in  your  paper?  One  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  singled  out  for  praise  by  ‘  Northwood  ’ 


(No.  37)  is  by  W.  Mitchell,  photographer ;  also53, 
by  the  same  gentleman,  is  given  the  coveted 
dagger.  Both  are  certainly  well  worth  praise 
and  dagger,  but  that  is  not  a  matter  for  sur¬ 
prise,  if  taken  by  a  professional,  as  it  would 
seem  by  the  word  ‘photographer’  following 
his  name.  To  add  to  the  list  of  photographs 
which  ‘never  would  be  missed,’  one  might 
include  43,  56,  89  and  133,  in  my  number  of 
the  Salon,  the  ship  in  the  last-named  looks  as  if 
it  were  sailing  over  dry  land,  hills,  etc. ,  no  water 
being  visible.  Trusting  I  have  not  trespassed 
too  much  on  your  patience.” 

* 

A  Word  from  I  am  glad  to  find  such  keen 
the  Editor.  critics  among  my  readers. 

When  I  think  of  the  opinions 
(or  lack  thereof)  which  would  have  been  given 
on  a  similar  occasion,  say  only  ten  years  ago. 
I  am  delighted  that  at  least  a  few  show  them¬ 
selves  well  competent  to  criticise  pictures  in 
the  Junior  Salon,  and  also  to  pick  holes  in  my 
own  selective  judgment.  First,  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Salon  as  a  whole.  My  own  opinion 
still  is,  that  if  carefully  compared  with  previous 
years,  it  will  stand  higher  than  any,  looked  at 
from  a  general  point  of  view.  To  estimate 
fairly,  however,  is  impossible  without  seeing 
the  originals.  Furthermore,  I  may  point  out 
that  a  certain  element  of  compromise  neces¬ 
sarily  enters  into  one’s  arrangements  in  selecting 
a  number  of  prints  which  must,  perforce,  fit 
a  definite  space.  This,  however,  has  only  a 
small  influence  upon  the  Salon.  But  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  Northwood, 
Spann,  Mr.  Bland  and  Miss  Krehl  joined  me 
in  forming  a  “  hanging  committee,”  the 
pictures  would  scarcely  vary  at  all  from  those 
which  have  actually  been  selected.  With 
reference  to  Miss  Krehl’s  question  about  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers,  in  The  Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer  we  recognise  no  difference 
between  professional,  amateur  or  dealer, 
though  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  but  a  poor 
opinion  of  ordinary  studio  work,  and  think  the 
amateur  can  usually  beat  it  hollow.  There  is 
no  inequality  whatever — elaborate  apparatus, 
etc.,  do  not  necessarily  enable  one  to  produce 
good  photographs.  It  is  the  man,  not  the 
camera,  that  does  the  work.  This  discussion 
must  now  end,  as  the  Salon  is  now  rapidly 
fading  into  the  past,  and  we  have  other  im¬ 
portant  matters  coming  on. 

* 

The  The  photograph  reproduced 

Illustrated  as  an  engraving  by  chemical 

Journal  methods  has  totally  replaced 

wood-engravings  for  illus¬ 
trated  monthlies  and  weeklies  I  remember 
the  first  process  engravings — wretched  things 
they  were,  and  badly  printed.  That  was 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  Now  process 
engraving  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  half¬ 
tone  blocks  are  turned  out  uniformly  excellent, 
printers  have  learned  how  to  work  them, 
engineers  have  devised  machines  specially  for 
printing  them,  and  paper  makers  know  what 
kind  of  paper  is  best  for  the  purpose.  Last, 
but  not  least,  the  photographer  has  learned 
how  to  photograph,  and  one  sees  little  of  the 
old  over-developed  work  which  disfigured  the 


pages  of  our  journals  when  all  these  craftsmen 
were  merely  novices.  I  have  just  been  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  newest  weekly,  Clement 
bhorter’s  Tatter,  comparing  it  mentally  with 
the  illustrated  weekly  of  twenty  years  ago,  and 
also  with  the  early  journals  illustrated  by 
photography  of  five  or  six  years  back.  It  is 
capitally  done — there  is  good  taste  in  the  way 
the  pages  are  broken  up  by  pictures,  good 
taste  in  the  firm  black  lines  that  surround 
each  portrait,  and  fairly  good  taste  in  the 
choice  of  subjects.  Strikingly  novel  and 
well-done  is  the  series  of  photographs  of 
actresses  in  their  dressing-rooms,  proof  positive 


takes  with  them,  than  to  the  unusual  and 
pleasing  shape.  After  years  of  4^x3^  and 
6^x4!  the  man  in  the  street  is  delighted  with 
a  narrow  oblong.  It  never  occurred  to  him 
that  this  and  other  uncommon  shapes  may  be 
cut  out  of  prints  of  the  more  familiar  sizes. 
How  much  longer  will  m.-in-the-s.  keep  to 
orthodox  dimensions  because,  forsooth,  his 
plates  or  his  mounts  are  a  fixed  size?  Only 
the  other  day,  I  saw  a  landscape  with  half-an- 
acre  of  pasture  in  the  foreground  before  the 
picture  itself  began,  simply  because  the  plate- 
sunk  mount  had  to  be  filled.  And  this  was 
professional  work !  One  secret  of  success  in 


that  portraiture  of  this  kind  can  be  done  in 
ordinary  rooms  and  in  the  most  confined 
situations.  It  is  amusing  also  to  notice  in  one 
case,  the  photographer  himself  reflected  in  a 
mirror. 

♦ 

Shape  The  popularity  of  panoramic 

and  Size.  cameras  is  in  my  opinion 

less  attributable  to  the  very 
extensive  field  included  in  the  view  which  one 


Stream  or  River  Scene  Competition.  First  Prize. 

“Where  the  River  meets  the  Sea.” 

Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg,  London,  W. 


making  photographs  is  to  consider  each  print 
separately  and  cut  it  down  to  the  size  which  is 
best  suited  to  it.  As  to  mounting,  use  only 
plain  boards  or  stout  paper,  and  cut  them  up 
yourself  if  need  be.  Uniformity,  save  for 
some  special  reason,  is  not  desirable;  though 
on  the  other  hand,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  trimming  and  irregularity  may  be  carried 
to  an  extreme. 

♦ 

October,  October  shares  with  April 

a  Good  Month,  the  reputation  of  being  the 
best  month  in  the  year  for 
landscape  photography.  In  the  former  month 


_ 
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the  fresh  green  tints  of  spring  are  just  making 
their  appearance,  in  the  latter,  the  russet  tints 
of  Autumn  are  in  their  full  glory.  Such  an 
extensive  scale  of  colour  as  may  be  seen  in 
October  is  not  without  considerable  effect  on 
the  photographic  plate,  giving  variety  and 
contrast  where  none  would  be  visible  at  other 
seasons.  October,  too,  is  beautiful  in  other 
respects.  A  fine  carpet  of  leaves  covers  the 
ground  in  every  wood,  whilst  a  few  leaves  still 
linger  upon  the  trees,  unless  the  equinoxial 
gales  are  of  exceptional  severity.  It  is  a 
season  of  mists,  and  of  thin  atmospheric 
vapours,  so  valuable  in  marking  out  planes  of 
perspective,  and  imparting  that  delightful 
mystery  to  nooks  and  corners.  As  October  is 
also  usually  a  month  of  fine  weather,  the  land¬ 
scape  photographer  will  be  wise  if  he  keeps 
up  his  out-door  work  for  the  next  few  weeks, 
whenever  the  elements  seem  suitable. 

“  O  let  me  now,  when  the  kind  early  dew 
Unlocks  th’  embosom'd  odours,  walk  among 
The  well-rang’d  tiles  of  trees,  whose  full-aged  stores 
Diffuse  ambrosial  steams.” 

*  * 

* 

Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Stan¬ 
dards. — The  series  of  standards  determined 
by  the  society  has  undergone  certain  modifica¬ 


tions,  briefly  enumerated  below.  For  full 
details  see  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
Journal  for  July  31.  The  following  refer  to 
lens  diaphragms  : — (1)  That  intensity  ratio  be 
defined  as  dependent  upon  the  effective  aperture 
(and  not  upon  the  diameter  of  the  diaphragm) 
in  relation  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lens.  (2) 
That  effective  aperture  be  determined  in  the 
following  manner  : — The  lens  shall  be  focussed 
for  parallel  rays.  An  opaque  screen  shall  be 
placed  in  the  principal  focal  plane,  the  plate 
being  provided  in  its  centre  (in  the  axis  of  the 
lens)  with  a  pinhole.  An  illuminant  shall  be 
placed  immediately  behind  the  pinhole,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  beam  of  light  emerging 
from  the  front  surface  of  the  lens  shall  be  the 
measure  of  the  effective  aperture.  (3)  That 
every  diaphragm  be  marked  with  its  true 
intensity  ratio,  as  above  defined,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  order  of  sequence,  // 1 ,  // 14,  // 2,  // 2'8,  // 4, 
//5'6,  // 8,  //n '3,  // 16,  ;/22-6,  //3 2,  //45'2,  7/64, 


Stream  or  River  Scene  Competition.  Second  Prize. 
“River  by  Moonlight." 

A.  R.  Cormick,  Yoker,  Nr.  Glasgow. 


etc.,  each  diaphragm  requiring  double  the 
exposure  required  by  the  preceding  diaphragm. 
With  reference  to  lens  mounts  and  fittings,  it 
is  recommended  that  the  focal  length  of  a  lens 
be  engraved  upon  its  mount,  and  a  table  is 
also  given  of  standard  sizes  for  lens  flanges 
and  camera  screws.  Other  very  desirable 
points  are  mentioned.  Manufacturers  will  do 
well  to  see  that  their  products  are  in  accordance 
with  these  recommendations. 

Photography  in  Caverns. — The  well- 
known  explorer  of  abysses  in  the  earth,  M. 
Martel,  writes  upon  this  subject  in  the  August 
number  of  the  Bulletin  du  Photo-Club  de  Paris , 
giving  also  several  illustrations  of  vast  caves 
lined  with  stalactites  and  stalagmites.  M. 
Martel  thinks  that  those  who  photograph  in 
caves  almost  invariably  fail  through  insufficient 
magnesium  light.  We  agree  with  him, 
recalling  an  experience  of  our  own  where, 
after  giving  more  than  a  dozen  flashes,  we 
accidentally  exposed  the  same  plate  on  an 
ordinary  landscape,  with  perfect  result,  so 
little  impression  had  been  made  by  the 
magnesium  flashes  in  the  gloomy  cavern  where 
the  first  exposure  was  made.  Other  desirable 
points,  says  M.  Martel,  are  to  introduce  a 
figure  into  the  picture,  as  a  gauge  to  the  size 
of  the  chamber,  and  to  let  the  source  of 
illumination  be  fixed  at  one  side  or  behind  the 
camera,  instead  of  in  front,  and  at  various 
places,  because,  if  that  is  done,  the  effect  of 
light  and  shade  is  so  muddled  that  it  becomes 
well-nigh  impossible  to  recognise  objects. 

Stained  Glass  Windows  Photographed 
in  Colours. — Some  idea  of  the  difficulty  of 
photographing  stained  glass  windows  by  the 
three-colour  processes,  may  be  gathered  from 
Mr.  Howdill’s  lecture,  given  recently  before 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  Two  months 
of  experiment  were  expended  before  success 
came,  and  the  first  successful  photograph 
required  four  hours’  exposure  on  a  bright  June 
day.  Mr,  Howdill  works  both  the  Joly  and 
the  Sanger  Shepherd  processes,  he  determines 
exposure  by  a  Wynne’s  meter  placed  outside 
the  window,  the  ordinary  exposure  being 
worked  out  and  the  fraction  or  number  of 
seconds  thus  obtained  multiplied  by  a  factor 
which  varies  very  considerably  with  the  nature 
of  the  subject,  and  can  only  be  determined 
by  experience.  Neither  plate  nor  developer 
must  be  “tinkered”  with,  or  complications, 
spoiling  the  result,  would  inevitably  ensue. 
Plates  could  be  backed  with  stencil  ink,  or 
black  sticking  plaster. 

Sounds  Reproduced  by  Photography. — A 
method  of  reproducing  sounds  by  means  of 
their  effect  on  light  has  been  discovered  by 
Ernest  Ruhmer,  who  explained  his  apparatus 
in  a  recent  issue  of  the  English  Mechanic.  A 
particular  form  of  light  is  acted  upon  by 
sounds,  and  photographed  as  it  flickers  and 
alters  its  shape  upon  a  long  film  which  revolves. 
The  series  of  images  thus  obtained  is  then 
thrown  upon  a  sensitive  selenium  cell  in  the 
circuit  of  a  dry  battery,  and  the  sounds  are 
then  reproduced  with  astonishing  distinctness. 
Should  the  methods  of  Ruhmer  become 
commercially  practicable  the  discovery  will 
very  likely  lead  to  great  developments. 
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A  new  book,  Pictorial  Landscape  Photography, 
from  the  pen  of  John  A.  Hodges,  has  been 
published  by  the  Photo-Beacon  Co.,  in 
Chicago.  We  do  not  know  if  it  is  obtainable 
in  England.  The  book  consists  of  a  series  of 
chapters  that  have  appeared  in  the  Photo-Beacon 
dealing  with  the  elements  of  composition  from 
a  thoroughly  practical  point  of  view.  Mere 
theory  is  of  little  value  to  the  photographer ; 
composition  in  his  philosophy  must  be 
applicable  to  his  special  circumstances.  We 
are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Hodges  has  taken 
this  aspect  very  decidedly,  and  by  illustrations 
drawn  from  his  own  work  with  the  camera, 
instead  of  from  the  old  masters,  put  things  in 
a  very  clear  light.  Especially  valuable  are 
the  illustrations  of  prints  from  over-developed 
negatives  and  from  the  same  negatives  after 
reduction. 

Frontispiece. — The  frontispiece  this  month 
is  the  first  of  a  series  made  for  us  on  bromide 
paper  by  the  Rotary  Photographic  Co.,  of 
New  Union  St.,  London,  E  C.  It  serves  also 
as  a  specimen  of  their  Rotograph  paper  now 
upon  the  market  and  obtainable  everywhere. 
The  Company  not  only  manufacture  various 
grades  of  bromide  paper,  but  possess  extensive 
works  for  printing  large  quantities  of  bromide 
prints  from  negatives.  They  have  specialities 
in  show  cards,  calendars,  etc.,  by  this  process, 
and  will  forward  specimens  and  prices  on 
application. 

Exhibition  at  Nottingham. — The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Nottingham  Mechanics’  Institute 
Camera  Club  have  arranged  to  hold  an  exhibi¬ 
tion  on  the  13th,  14th  and  15th  February,  1902. 
A  loan  collection  from  well-known  workers  will 
be  a  prominent  feature,  in  addition  to  which 
there  will  be  an  open  competitive  class  and  one 
for  both  prints  and  lantern  slides.  The  pros¬ 
pectus  and  entry  form  will  be  ready  about  the 
end  of  October  and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Secretary,  W.  Ward,  14,  Stratford  Terrace, 
Shakespeare  Street,  Nottingham. 

Errata. — A  correspondent  points  out  that 
in  the  article  by  the  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  last 
month,  the  illustration  entitled  “  Sheldonian 
Theatre  and  Ashmolean  Museum”  is  not 
quite  correctly  described.  The  nearer  bnild- 
ing  is  the  Sheldonian  Theatre,  but  the  further 
one  is  the  old  Clarendon  Press  Building. 
“Northwood”  points  out  that  the  word 
“abominable”  has  been  inadvertently  sub¬ 
stituted  for  ‘ 1  admirable  ’  ’  in  his  letter  last 
month,  where  he  speaks  of  two  pictures  in 
the  Junior  Salon. 

Warwick  Competitions. — The  following 
are  the  awards  in  the  Warwick  Company’s 
competition  for  September: — £10  prize,  H.  J. 
Dalby  ;  £5  prize,  F.  H.  Stevens;  £1  prizes, 
F.  W.  G.  Cotsell,  Miss  M.  C.  Cottam,  J.  W. 
Eadie,  W  H.  Elwood,  Jun.,  H.  F.  Griffiths, 
Mrs.  G.  T.  Harris,  H.  J.  Hadfield,  T.  Hartley, 
T.  E.  Innes,  T.  Johnson,  W.  R.  Lallebury, 
F.  Little,  W.  H.  Marlow,  J.  Peat  Millar, 
W.  Morrison,  J.  Palmer,  H.  Stockwell, 
F.  Tvler-Taylor,  J.  Wilmore  and  A.  Wright. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  professional 
photographers  should  not  be  allowed  to  sell 
photographs  which  may  rapidly  deteriorate 
and  subsequently  fade  altogether.  That  being 
so,  P.O.P.  and  even  albumen  paper  would 


quickly  go  out  of  fashion,  for  few,  if  any,  pro¬ 
fessionals  can  safely  guarantee  their  P.O.P. 
prints  for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and 
albumen  as  it  is  ordinarily  treated  is  not  much 
better.  The  only  really  permanent  papers 
are  platinum  and  carbon . 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Asso¬ 
ciation. — An  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of 
this  society  will  take  place  from  December 
23rd  to  January  4th.  There  are  five  open 
classes  in  which  silver  and  bronze  medals  will 
be  offered.  One  class  is  for  work  done  at  the 
Glasgow  exhibition.  Particulars  and  entry 
forms,  in  the  form  of  an  elegant  prospectus, 
are  to  be  had  of  the  secretary:  John  B. 
Haggart,  93,  Norfolk  Street,  Glasgow. 

Glasgow  Eastern  Amateur  Photogra¬ 
phic  Association. — An  exhibition,  in  which 
there  is  one  open  class,  will  take  place  from 
November  23rd  to  30th  The  secretary  is  Mr. 
Geo.  R.  Johnstone,  166,  Slatefield  Street, 
Glasgow,  who  informs  us  that  he  will  under¬ 
take  to  hand  over  any  exhibitor’s  pictures  to 
the  exhibition,  in  connection  with  the  People’s 
Palace  at  the  close  of  the  Eastern  Exhibition. 

A  new  monthly,  The  British  Optical  Journal, 
has  just  made  its  appearance.  It  looks  neat 
and  promising.  The  contents  include  matters 
astronomical ,  microscopical ,  meteorological 
and  other  directions  in  which  optical  instru¬ 
ments  are  applied,  besides  details  pertaining 
to  the  trade.  The  price  is  sixpence,  and  the 
publishers,  Marshall  &  Brookes,  Harp  Alley, 
Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

Mr.  Edward  Ward,  of  Manchester,  died  last 
month  at  the  early  age  of  fifty-seven.  He 
interested  himself  in  various  scientific  appli¬ 
cations  of  photography,  and  leaves  behind 
several  thousands  of  negatives  of  geological 
details  obtained  in  the  course  of  construction 
of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal.  In  business 
Mr.  Ward’s  scientific  and  optical  depot,  near 
Owen’s  College,  was  well  known. 

A  photographic  exhibition,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  will  be 
held  at  the  Glasgow  Green  Branch  Museum  in 
December,  January  and  February  next.  Loan 
pictures  will  be  received  and  extributed  free 
of  cost  to  contributors.  Prizes  are  offered  in 
five  different  classes,  of  £2.  and  £1  in  each 
class.  Full  information  may  be  had  on 
application  to  Mr.  Peter  Macnair,  Glasgow 
Green  Museum. 

Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Sons  announce  a  series 
of  competitions  for  photographs  taken  with 
their  Little  Nipper  cameras.  All  kinds  of 
Nipper  work  are  catered  for,  from  snap-shots 
to  portraits  and  enlargements,  even  down  to 
stereoscopic  work.  A  pamphlet  giving  con¬ 
ditions  and  full  explanation  of  the  various 
classes,  may  be  had  from  Messrs.  W.  Butcher 
and  Sons,  Blackheath,  London,  S.E.,  on 
application. 

The  Columbia  Optical  and  Camera  Company 
state  that  they  have  decided  to  extend  the 
time  for  sending  in  competing  prints  in  their 
prize  competition  from  October  15th  to 
November  15th,  1901.  They  are  forced  to 
take  this  step,  as  the  demand  for  Self-Toning 
and  Metalotype  Papers  has  been  so  unex- 
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pectedly  large  that  they  have  been  unable  to 
supply,  and  have  only  just  now  received  fresh 
stocks. 

Kodak,  Limited,  inform  us  that  they  are 
now  prepared  to  arrange  with  the  secretaries 
of  photographic  societies  for  demonstrations  of 
the  following  subjects  during  the  ensuing 
winter  : — Development  of  Rollable  Film  ; 
Development  of  Dekko  Paper;  Panoramic 
Photography,  with  examples  of  work,  and 
Flashlight  Photography,  with  Kodak  flash¬ 
light  cartridges. 

Automatic  Portraits. — “I  have  had  my 
portrait  taken  ’  ’  says  the  Glasgow  Correspondent 
of  the  A.P.  “  by  ‘Bosco,’  the  automatic  photo¬ 
graph  machine,  which  is  doing  good  business 
in  the  Exhibition,  and  I  intend  to  take  it 
with  me  the  first  deep  sea  trip  I  go  and  drop 
it  at  dead  of  night  into  the  depths,  weighted 
with  a  pound  of  lead.” 

A  photographic  society  has  been  formed  at 
Blackburn,  but  dealers  and  professionals  are 
not  allowed  to  stand  on  the  committee.  We 
do  not  think  an  organization  which  cuts  away 
some  of  the  most  important  and  practical  men 
connected  with  the  practice  of  photography  in 
the  town,  is  likely  to  make  much  headway. 

Seashore  Photography. — With  this  title, 
the  latest  issue  of  The  Photo-Miniature  appears. 
As  a  guide  to  those  who  are  fond  of  seaside 
work  it  will  no  doubt  be  appreciated.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  consider  the  subject  is 
very  well  handled,  especially  in  regard  to 
illustrations. 

A  photographic  club  is  to  be  formed  at 
Aldershot.  Those  interested  are  asked  to 
communicate  with  Mr.  T.  H.  Ellis,  74  St. 
Michael’s  Road,  Aldershot. 

*  * 

* 

Trade  The  success  of  Butcher  and 

Specialities  Sons’  “Little  Nipper”  has 

and  Notices.  led  to  the  introduction  of  a 
larger  camera  of  similar 
pattern,  which  we  may  appropriately  call 
“  Little  Nipper’s  ”  big  brother.  It  takes  six 


plates  3^x2^,  quite  an  appreciable  size,  yet 
the  camera,  with  its  finder  complete,  only  costs 
6s.  6d.  We  can  remember  the  day  when 
cameras  by  no  means  so  efficient,  were 
considered  marvellous  at  a  guinea.  The  New 
Nipper  is  a  fine  thing  for  young  people.  As 


soon  as  six  exposures  have  been  made  the 
plates  can  be  taken  out  and  developed 
separately,  so  that  the  lessons  of  laboratory 
work  can  be  soon  acquired.  We  think  this 
camera  will  start  many  at  photography  who 
would  otherwise  be  deterred  by  preliminary 
expense.  We  have  filled  the  specimen  kindly 
sent  us  by  Messrs.  Butcher  and  propose  to 
have  a  “  Nipper  Field  Day  ”  very  shortly. 

Two  patterns  of  retouching  desks  are  now 
offered  by  the  Process  &  Engineering  Co.,  of 
109,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.,  one  which  sells 
in  half-plate  at  the  low  price  of  7s.  6d. — the 
other  a  more  elaborate  kind  suitable  for 
professionals  only. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Infallible  Exposure 
Meter  Co.,  of  Wrexham,  for  a  “Wynne’s” 
Exposure  Meter,  of  the  latest  pattern.  This 
little  instrument,  made  in  the  style  and  size  of  a 
watch,  enables  one  to  determine  correct 
exposure  under  any  ordinary  conditions  in  a 
few  seconds.  By  moving  the  rim  of  the 
instrument,  a  small  strip  of  sensitive  paper  is 
brought  into  sight,  and  this  is  exposed  to  light 
until  it  darkens  to  the  shade  of  a  pattern  or 
standard  tint.  The  number  of  seconds  it  takes 
to  do  this  forms  the  basis  of  calculating 
exposure.  Another  scale  is  then  moved  round, 
which  indicates  at  once  the  exact  exposure  to 
be  given.  The  method  is  simplicity  itself, 
and  we  cannot  conceive  why  anyone  should 
risk  the  uncertainty  of  wrong  exposures  when 
such  a  capital  instrument  may  be  had  for  the 
price  of  seven-and-sixpence.  We  learn  from 
the  makers  that  they  have  by  long  experiment 
found  a  sensitive  paper  for  the  Exposure  Meter, 
which  will  colour  correctly  whether  wet  or 
dry,  or  in  a  weak  or  strong  light.  The  new 
standard  tints  being  entirely  different  from  the 
old  ones,  with  each  packet  of  sensitive  paper 
two  small  correct  standard  tints  are  issued, 
which  can  be  gummed  over  the  old  tints,  thus 
bringing  the  meter  up-to-date.  But  if  any 
desire  new  dials  and  glasses  with  correct 
standard  tints,  they  can  be  supplied  at  iod. 
per  pair,  post  paid,  or  sixpence  per  pair  if  the 
old  ones  are  returned.  We  may  add  in 
conclusion  that  full  directions  are  issued  with 
each  meter,  and  a  table  of  plate-speeds. 

A  new  platinum  paper,  the  “Artisti,” 
manufactured  in  New  York,  is  now  obtainable 
through  George  Houghton  &  Son,  of  High 
Holborn,  W.C.,  who  are  importing  it  into  the 
British  Isles.  Two  grades,  smooth  and  rough, 
may  be  had — the  price  of  half-plate  size  being 
is.  9d,  per  dozen,  in  sealed  tubes.  “Artisti” 
Platinum  Paper  is  as  good  as  any  we  have 
yet  tried — it  is  manipulated  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  other  papers  of  its  kind  on  the 
market.  We  hope  its  introduction  may  be 
the  means  of  still  further  spreading  the  use 
of  permanent  and  artistic  processes  like 
platinum  and  carbon,  instead  of  the  less 
beautiful  and  less  permanent  papers. 

A  supplementary  catalogue  of  cinematograph 
films  may  -now  be  had  from  the  Warwick 
Trading  Co.,  Ltd.,  High  Holborn,  W.C. 
Some  capital  subjects  are  offered. 

P.O.P.  cut  into  circles  is  supplied  in 
shilling  packets  by  H.  &  W.  Green,  Crown 
Photo  Works,  Rotterham. 
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A  specimen  box  of  the  “  Teb  ”  photographic 
Christmas  cards  has  been  forwarded  by  Messrs. 
Chas.  Tyler  and  England  Bros.,  Ltd.,  who 
are  offering  such  a  large  sum  in  prizes  for 
photographs  mounted  thereon.  The  cards  are 
very  nicely  got  up  and  varied  in  style,  so  as 
to  suit  almost  any  subject  and  any  taste.  In 
connection  with  their  great  Prize  Competition 
this  firm  writes  us  as  follows: — "Our  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  some 
amateurs  object  to  their  prints  being  kept  by 
us  in  this  competition.  Our  reason  for  stating 
in  the  first  instance  that  they  would  not  be 
returned  was  that  we  were  anxious  to  avoid 
the  enormous  amount  of  extra  labour  it  would 


The  Directors  of  Kodak  Limited  have  passed 
the  following  resolutions  : — That  an  Interim 
Dividend  of  ij%,  less  tax,  for  the  quarter  end¬ 
ing  30th  September,  1901,  be,  and  is  hereby 
declared  upon  the  preference  shares.  That  an 
Interim  Dividend  of  z\%,  less  tax  be,  and  is 
hereby  declared  upon  the  ordinary  shares  in 
respect  of  the  quarter  ending  30th  September, 
1901,  and  that  in  addition,  a  bonus  of  i\%  be 
distributed  in  respect  of  the  six  months  ending, 
June  30th,  1901. 

The  long  washing  after  fixing  in  the  case  of 
plates  is  not  infrequently  what  Jos.  Gillybrand 
would  have  described  as  a  "beastly  bore.” 
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entail  ;  but  sooner  than  the  competitors  should 
feel  aggrieved  in  this  matter,  we  have  decided 
to  return  all  prints,  except  those  of  the  prize¬ 
winners,  if  stamped  and  addressed  envelopes 
accompany  the  pictures.” 

The  ‘  *  Axe  ’  ’  Brand  Bromide  Paper,  a  capital 
make,  supplied  in  this  country  by  Messrs. 
Fuerst  Bros.,  17,  Philpot  Lane,  E.C.,  is  the 
subject  of  a  useful  little  booklet  just  to  hand, 
containing  instructious  for  manipulating,  with 
various  formulae  and  a  specimen  print  done  on 
the  paper  itself. 


General  Competition.  Prize. 

J.  C.  Warburg,  Oostkapelle,  Holland.  London,  W. 


We  are  glad  to  receive,  therefore,  a  tube  of 
"  Hypax”  pills,  one  of  which  will  remove  all 
the  hypo  from  three  half-plates  in  about  two 
minutes,  so  that  only  a  little  rinsing  is  after¬ 
wards  required  before  the  negatives  can  be 
put  out  to  dry.  It  is  a  powerful  hypo  des¬ 
troyer.  These  "Hypax”  tablets  are  sold  by 
Messrs.  J .  J  Griffin  &  Sons,  of  Sardinia  Street, 
W.C.,  in  tubes  of  twenty,  for  a  shilling.  They 
are  most  excellent  for  the  tourist. 

Little  Nipper  plates,  in  sizes  and 

3  J  x  2^  may  now  be  obtained  from  the  Imperial 
Dry  Plate  Co.  The  smaller  size  are  sold  at  6d. 
per  doz.,  the  larger  at  9d.  Print-out  Paper 
for  these  sizes  can  also  be  had  in  6d.  packets. 
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The  new  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Marion  and 
Co.,  Ltd.,  is  just  out.  It  is  a  most  extensive 
and  well  compiled  list  of  an  infinite  variety  of 
apparatus  and  material  interesting  to  both 
amateur  or  professional,  and  occupying  no 
fewer  than  304  pages  large  8vo. 

Splendid  stoppered  bottles  are  supplied  by 
John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons.  They  have  broad 
sexagonal  stoppers,  that  can  be  readily 
removed,  however  tightly  stuck,  and  a  ground 
glass  portion  at  the  side  upon  which  the  name 
of  the  contents  can  be  written. 

PlAstigmat  Art  is  the  title  of  a  booklet 
issued  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co., 
as  a  souvenir  of  a  prize  contest  recently 
held  by  them. 

Oscar  Scholzig  is  London  Agent  for  the 
cameras  and  other  apparatus  of  Dr.  Kruegener, 
of  Berlin.  A  price  list  may  now  be  obtained. 


©nr  lprises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Stream  or  River  Competition. — The 

stream  and  river  photographs  are  with  a  few 
exceptions,  decidedly  poor,  and  unmistakably 
disappointing.  There  is  only  one  thing  we 
can  say  in  their  praise  (taking  them  collectively), 
that  is,  they  are  tastefully  mounted.  We  are 
very  glad  to  recognise  this  redeeming  feature, 
because  mounting  has  been  much  disregarded 
until  comparatively  recently  and  it  is  such  a 
very  important  part  of  the  sun  artist’s  work. 
Feeble  and  flat — feeble  and  flat — are  the 
adjectives  we  use  as  we  turn  over  each  print 
in  succession,  and  out  of  more  than  a  hundred 
there  are  less  than  ten  which  we  care  to  look 
at  again.  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  to  apply 
such  wholesale  condemnation,  we  dislike  to  do 
it,  if  it  can  be  avoided;  but  the  case  is  really 
serious  this  time.  Let  us  sum  up  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  principal  faults,  and  asking  each 
reader  to  see  if  they  apply  to  his  photograph, 
hope  that  he  may  be  able  to  do  better  next 
time. 

(1) .  Absence  of  Unity.  This  is  the  effect 
produced  by  a  thousand  rocks,  a  thousand 
branches  and  an  acre  of  water  (or  lime — for 
in  some  cases  it  looks  like  that).  There  is  too 
much  in  the  scene— it  becomes  a  catalogue  of 
Nature’s  Stock-in-trade,  under  such  circum¬ 
stances,  and  not  a  picture — a  selection — a 
composition. 

(2) .  Absence  of  Breadth.  Partly  brought 
about  by  absence  of  unity,  partly  caused  by 
direct  instead  of  cross  lighting,  partly  due  to 
over-exposure  in  making  the  negative  and  under¬ 
exposure  in  making  the  print  (especially 
carbon  and  platinum). 

(3) .  Absence  of  Perspective.  No  bold  object 
in  the  foreground,  no  well-marked  planes,  so 
that  the  distance  lias  to  be  argued  out,  as  it 
were,  and  is  not  seen  at  a  glance. 

(4) .  Unsuitably  arranged  objects  in  foreground 
or  in  some  other  part  of  the  picture — a  clumsy 
boat  at  right  angles  to  the  observer,  a  boatman 


gaping  at  the  camera,  or  other  inappropriately 
posed  figures. 

In  many  of  the  photographs,  the  water  does 
not  look  like  water  at  all,  in  others  it  is  scarcely 
visible.  Apparently  this  competition  fully 
justifies  our  statements  when  we  announced 
it  as  part  of  the  program  in  our  August 
number.  Well,  we  must  not  say  more  now, 
fearing  to  discourage,  but  give  the  winners’ 
names.  They  are  (1)  Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg, 
8,  Porchester  Terrace,  London,  W.,  and  (2) 
A.  R.  Cormick,  Yoker,  Nr.  Glasgow.  No 
certificates  are  awarded. 

The  General  Competition. — Very  fully 
supported  and  containing  a  good  deal  of 
excellent — almost  brilliant  work.  We  cannot 
help  expressing  surprise  at"  the  marked 
difference  of  average,  between  this  and  the 
Stream  Competition.  Here  we  have  between 
twenty  and  thirty  all  in  the  first  class,  and 
of  these,  eight  or  ten  vie  very  closely  for  the 


first  place.  After  a  considerable  amount  of 
deliberation,  we  give  the  prize  to  J.  C. 
Warburg,  21,  Pembridge  Gardens,  London,  W. 
for  his  Dutch  Street  Scene.  Singularly 
enough,  both  competitions  are  headed  this 
month  by  the  name  of  Warburg — we  do  not 
know  whether  or  no  the  winners  are  related  to 
one  another.  Certificates  to  the  following: — - 
J.  Walton,  167,  Briercliffe  Road,  Burnley; 
Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse  Road,  Nelson, 
Lancs.  ;  E.  C.  Pitt-Johnson,  4,  Lambridge, 
Bath  ;  W.  A.  Newhouse,  Richmond  Villas, 
Bradford,  and  Alec  White  Hackney,  2,  Market 
Place,  Honor  Oak  Park,  London,  S.E. 

Landscape  with  Bold  Foreground. — We  have 
noticed  that  a  prevailing  fault  in  very  many  landscape 
photographs  is  the  want  of  a  good  foreground  to  give 
character  to  the  scene,  and  to  set  back  the  distance  in  a 
proper  perspective.  Foregrounds  are  mostly  too  weak. 
We  offer,  therefore,  three  prizes  of  5s.  each  for  the  best 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

J.  Walton,  “The  Farmyard.”  Burnley. 
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photographs  of  a  landscape  with  either  trees,  bushes, 
rocks,  or  some  other  bold  and  suitable  object  in  the 
foreground.  The  competition  closes  October  25th. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  September  number. 

Boy  Writing’ or  Drawing. — Ten  shillings  is  offered 
for  the  best  photograph  of  a  boy  writing  or  drawing. 
This  is  a  very  simple  subject  whether  dealt  with  indoors 
or  out.  As  a  rule  photographs  of  boys  are  very  stiff. 
We  want  this  to  be  a  portrait,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
portrait  in  a  natural  attitude,  therefore  we  suggest 
writing  or  drawing,  but  any  other  similar  occupation 
will  not  be  disqualified.  The  competition  closes  October 
25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  September  number. 

Household  Interior. — In  interiors,  so  far  as  our 
observations  go,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  under¬ 
expose,  and  then  to  force  the  negative  so  that  the  effect 
is  to  give  a  hard  appearance  in  the  print.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  shape  of  an 
ordinary  household  interior.  We  do  not  mind  whether 
it  is  the  kitchen  or  the  drawing  room,  so  long  as  the 
photograph  is  nicely  taken.  We  offer  10s.  for  the  best 
print  that  comes  to  hand.  The  competition  closes 
November25th.  Thecoupon  was  given  in  the  September 
number. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best 
photograph,  any  subject.  The  competition  closes 


November  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
September  number. 

Shaking  Hands. — Ten  shillings  for  a  first  prize  and 
five  shillings  for  a  second  prize,  to  be  given  to  the  best 
and  second  best  photographs  of  two  people  shaking 
hands.  Either  inside  or  outside  the  house,  no  matter 
which,  but  if  outside,  then  in  the  street  or  some  place 
where  people  are  likely  to  meet,  not  in  the  backyard  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  This  is  a  simple  subject,  but 
there  is  scope  here  for  good  judgment,  or  stiff  and 
unnatural  attitudes  are  certain  to  be  produced.  The 
competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  is 
given  in  the  present  issue. 

Illustrated  Essay  on  Special  Application  of 
Photography.  —  We  propose  to  give  a  guinea  for 
the  best  essay  on  any  special  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  which  the  competitor  considers  his  own  pet 
hobby.  We  have  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  photography ;  they  are  so  numerous  and 
so  familiar  that  we  think  every  reader  will  be  fully 
acquainted  with  them.  But  whether  you  apply  your 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

“  Down  by  the  Restless  Sea.” 

Alec  White  Hackney,  London,  S.E. 


photography  to  architecture,  archaeology,  copying 
pictures,  or  whatever  else,  we  shall  judge  your  work 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  it  is  well 
done,  but  also  whether  the  application  is  wisely  chosen. 
The  competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon 
is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Funny  Competition. — Ten  shillings  for  the  best  and 
five  shillings  for  the  second  best  photograph  of  a 
humorous  kind,  one  which  will  make  us  laugh.  The 
last  time  we  had  a  competition  of  this  kind  it  was  very 
poorly  supported,  and  some  of  the  photographs  that  we 
were  expected  to  laugh  at  nearly  plunged  us  into  tears. 
On  a  previous  occasion,  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
contributions  were  very  much  better.  We  hope  the 
third  funny  competition  will  be  equal  to  the  first.  The 
competition  closes  January  25th.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  November  number. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best 
photograph,  any  subject.  'The  competition  closes 
January  25th.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
November  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pidlures,  eic.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Under  this  head  we  criticise  the  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “The  Critic”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “  The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“The  Critic”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column.”  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
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together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  anv  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  ihev  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Stanley  Saunders. — Not  badly  selected 
from  the  artistic  standpoint,  but  it  would  have 
done  with  a  little  less  exposure,  and  more 
foreground  should  have  been  included.  The 
tonality  of  the  whole  is  good,  and  we  com¬ 
mend  your  way  of  mounting. 

S.  D.  M. — We  are  very  glad  indeed 
to  be  able  to  reproduce  side  by  side  these 
efforts  of  “  S.  D.  M.’s,”  because  they  point  a 
very  strong  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,  so  to  speak. 
The  story  is  this.  “  S.  D.  M.”  was  out 
walking  one  day  when  he  came  across  the 
village  smithy  and  the  village  smiths. 
He  naturally  thought  he  would  expose 
a  plate  and  contemplated  making  a  picture  ; 
but,  alas  !  the  smiths  were  “  not  having  any," 


and  would  insist  upon  standing  about,  as  in 
picture  No.  i.  There  was  no  help  for  it ;  but 
“  S.D.M.”  was  not  to  be  beaten.  He  took  a 
photograph  of  them  just  as  they  were,  and 
in  a  few  days  returned  with  a  print,  saying, 
‘ ‘  Here  is  the  picture  you  wanted.  Now 
would  you  mind  posing  that  I  may  get  what 
I  want.  They  swallowed  the  bait.  They  were 
pleased  with  the  first  print  and  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  put  into  positions,  with  the 
excellent  result  shown  in  No.  2.  If  only  other 
readers  would  all  be  as  persevering  and  as 
tactful  as  ‘‘S.  D.  M.,’’  what  a  lot  better  work 
would  be  turned  out.  Very  often  it  happens 
that  at  the  first  sitting  non-professional  models 
will  be  contrary  and  stiff.  If  it  can  be  done, 
it  is  just  as  well  to  let  them  have  their  own 
way  and  later  to  play  upon  their  feelings  to 
let  them  have  yours.  Verb  sap. 

Neslington. — Certainly  not  bad,  although, 
as  you  say,  there  is  practically  little  or 
nothing  in  it.  A  good  sky  is  required  to  add 
interest  to  it.  _ 

Submitted  for  Criticism  by  S.  D.  M. 


Aspirant. — Well  taken,  but  rather  a  trivial 
subject.  You  required  something  with  more 
‘‘composition’’  material  about  it.  Possibly 
if  you  had  taken  this  same  picture  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate,  and  included  less,  you 
would  have  got  a  more  effective  result. 

Glynluce. — This  view  would  be  all  the 
better  for  enlarging,  because  there  is  little 
atmosphere  in  it  and  consequently  little 
contrast.  We  like  your  way  of  printing  with 
a  black  edge,  but  toning  you  carry  to  excess. 
Sunset  clouds  would  add  greatly  to  the 
ensemble. 

Aver. — Very  nice  and  well  taken,  except 
that  you  show  a  slight  tendency  to  chalkiness, 
due  to  too  vigorous  a  developer  working  on 
very  slight  under-exposure.  The  point  of 
view  is  excellent,  but  a  better  balance  is 
obtained  when  a  good  inch  is  cut  oft'  the  sky. 


A.  M.  G. — -This  portrait  is  good  so  far  as 
pose  and  lighting  goes,  but  it  certainly  should 
have  been  the  other  way  up  on  the  plate,  and 
then  the  lady  could  have  been  bigger  and 
more  important.  The  out-of-focus  effect  is 
not  amiss  in  this  present  instance,  but  of 
course  if  you  were  taking  a  topographical 
view  you  would  have  to  see  that  everything 
was  sharper.  Was  the  defect  due  to  your 
having  moved  the  camera  during  exposure  ? 
If  you  think  so,  be  careful  when  you  pull  the 
cap  off  next  time. 

A  Devoted  Mother. — Not  half  bad  for  a 
snapshot,  it  being  only  regrettable  that  you 
were  not  more  in  front  of  the  sheep  and  so 
photographed  a  little  less  ‘‘stern.’’  The 
technique  will  do  excellently.  Be  sure  and 
send  stamps  with  your  prints  next  time. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  S.  D.  M. 
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Flashes. — If  photographers  who  live  in  the 
country  would  only  look  round  them,  they 
would  find  hundreds  of  subjects  worth  photo¬ 
graphing.  We  do  not  mean  in  the  pure 


landscape  line  alone  or  in  the  cattle  way  ;  we 
refer  more  particularly  to  genre.  Although  the 
country  dress  of  to-day  is  not  as  pictorial  as  it 
might  be,  it  is  certainly  not  as  hideous  as  that 
worn  in  town  ;  and  although  smock  frocks 
have  vanished,  farm  labourers  go  about  still 
in  leggings  and  fairly  pictorial  shirt  sleeves. 
They  have,  too,  the  advantage  of  pretty 
surroundings  as  a  rule,  and  so  it  comes  about 
that  with  a  wee  bit  of  pains  quite  nice 
photographs  can  be  produced.  As  an  example 
we  reproduce  “  Flashes’  ”  work.  There  is 
nothing  strained  or  unnatural  :  no  attempt  at 
fancy  dressing.  Just  plain  English  costume 
of  to-day,  and  yet  the  effect  is  quite  like  a 
painting  by,  let  us  say,  Luke  Fildes.  The 
idea  is  not  hackneyed  either.  It  comes  quite 
as  a  relief  to  find  that  the  ploughman,  who  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  plodding  his  weary 
way  through  photographic  sunsets,  occasion¬ 
ally  arrives  at  home  at  last.  We  do  not  see 
that  we  cin  say  anything  else  with  regard  to 
this  photograph.  It  is  not  a  great  picture, 
but  it  is  a  very  satisfactory  little  one,  and 
shows  the  road  to  many  other  similar  com¬ 
positions  ;  and  we  trust  that  others  of  our 
readers  will  go  and  do  likewise. 

G.  H.  A.— Capitally  lighted  and  a  good 
tonality,  but  badly  out  of  focus.  You  must 
have  waggled  the  camera  during  exposure,  and 
you  are  almost  certain  to  have  done,  seeing 
that  you  have  given  a  good  second.  A  length 
of  time  like  this  requires  a  proper  stand. 


W.  M.  E. — Your  Hong  Kong  view  is  by  no 
means  bad  technically,  and  not  a  great  sinner 
artistically  speaking.  You  can  make  an 
effective  print  by  cutting  half  an  inch  off  the 
water  foreground  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off 
the  sky.  You  must  not  use  P.O.P.  for  pure 
artistic  work.  Your  present  print  would  look 
well  in  carbon  or  platinotype. 

Constant  Subscriber. — The  elder  girl  is 
very  nicely  posed,  but  the  younger  one  is 
unfortunately  stiff  and  constrained.  This 
is  a  great  pity,  as  otherwise  you  had  a  nice 
little  picture.  You  should,  however,  have 
taken  the  photograph  the  other  way  up  on  the 
plate  and  brought  the  two  models  a  trifle 
nearer  each  other. 

Barlow. — Here  is  an  attempt  at  portraiture 
taken  in  an  ordinary  room,  which  fails  for 
some  very  patent  reasons.  The  exposure  was 
correctly  timed  and  the  means  to  hand  for 
lighting  were  satisfactory,  but  unfortunately 
the  most  was  not  made  of  the  opportunity. 
The  biggest  mistake  arose  from  the  artist  not 
taking  either  a  full  face  or  a  profile.  A  sort 
of  rounded  puddingy  effect  must  be  produced 
when  the  face  is  so  turned  that  the  nose  is  not 
central  on  the  one  hand,  or  does  not  cut  out 
beyond  the  line  of  the  furthest  cheek  on  the 
other.  In  this  particular  case  the  young  lady 
would  have  looked  very  much  better,  we 
should  think,  full  front,  as  we  imagine 
that  her  chin  recedes.  In  such  a  case 
a  full  front  should  always  be  taken  and 
the  head  tipped  back  in  a  rather  exaggerated 
fashion.  Barlow  made  another  great 
mistake  in  the  vignetting.  The  girl  was 
posed  only  for  her  head,  and  her  arms  were 


allowed  to  hang  stiffly  down  by  her  sides.  The 
vignetting,  therefore,  should  have  been  done 
close  up  to  the  end  of  the  collarette.  Another 
mistake,  also,  was  to  have  so  square  a  print ;  a 
good  quarter  of  an  inch  cut  from  off  either 
side  would  be  a  very  great  advantage. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Flashes. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Barlow. 
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Beginner. — A  good  wood  scene  so  far  as 
point  of  view  goes,  and  very  nicely  printed. 
There  is  a  flatness  about  the  whole,  however, 
and  a  lack  of  brilliancy  which  takes  away 
from  the  good  effect.  This  may  be  due  to 
over-exposure,  but  in  any  case  we  think  you 
might  fake  the  negative  so  as  to  get  a  little 
more  brilliant  result. 

Neptune. — Here  is  a  very  delightful  bit  of 
street  work,  crisp,  clear  and  a  straightforward 
transcription  of  nature,  and  yet  a  picture. 
The  excellent  ensemble  is  entirely  due  to 
the  composition  lines.  The  artist  wanted 
to  take  a  photograph  of  the  old  curiosity 
shop,  but  he  did  not  go  and  plant  his  machine 
right  in  front  of  it,  but  stood  back  and 
included  a  quantity  of  surroundings,  with  the 
result  that  what  would  otherwise  have  been 
merely  a  topographical  photograph  was  turned 


into  a  picture.  Notice  how  all  the  chief  lines 
radiate  from  a  point  in  the  centre,  making  a 
star  composition,  as  it  were  ;  and  also  notice 
how  the  formality  of  this  star  is  broken  by  the 
upright  post,  which  serves  also  the  purpose  of 
giving  foreground  interest.  The  only  improve¬ 
ment  we  can  suggest  to  the  picture  is  a  fleecy 
bit  of  white  cloud.  It  would  make  an  excellent 
enlargement,  and  we  should  advise  "Neptune” 
to  have  this  done. 

Canish. — Just  a  wee  bit  too  full  of  detail  to 
be  quite  a  picture.  You  see  when  everything 
shows  up  quite  distinctly  the  main  features  of 
a  view  are  lost.  The  toning  is  very  nice,  but 
a  big  blank  white  sky  is  always  a  drawback. 
We  should  advise  you  to  try  again  and  take 
those  cows  once  more  in  the  pool,  but  using 
a  larger  stop  and  going  nearer  to  them. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Neptune. 


Club. — Not  half  a  bad  bit,  and  it  only 
needed  a  little  more  foreground  to  make  it 
extremely  effective.  You  are  decidedly  on  the 
right  lines.  Technically  above  suspicion. 

Boz. — No;  this  will  hardly  do.  The  lighting 
is  correct,  but  the  picture  on  the  whole  is  too 
fuzzy.  This,  we  fancy,  is  due  to  your  having 
moved  the  camera  during  exposure. 

Birch. — Very  splendidly  taken.  It  would 
make  an  excellent  enlargement,  and  would 
be  quite  a  picture  if  you  introduced  proper 
clouds  and  faked  the  negative  a  bit. 

Antient. — All  right  for  what  it  is,  but  of 
course  you  do  not  pretend  it  to  be  a  picture, 
we  presume.  The  technique  is  perfectly  satis¬ 
factory  atfid  the  mounting  rather  nice. 

Neptune. — A  good  street  snapshot.  Looks 
best,  however,  when  cut  into  a  long  narrow 
shape,  including  the  man  on  the  left  and  a  bit 
of  the  steps  on  the  right.  Why  is  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  is  having  his  boots  cleaned  not 
wearing  his  hat  ? 

Aitch  Kay. — Singular  and  original,  but  we 
can  hardly  call  it  pretty.  Still  it  is  out  of  the 
common,  which  is  a  blessed  thing.  The 
mount  is  really  most  satisfactory. 

Jean  Val  Jean. — We  are  afraid  your  effort 
is  not  a  success.  In  the  first  place  you  moved 
the  camera  during  the  exposure  and  conse¬ 
quently  you  over-exposed.  We  think  there 
must  be  something  wrong  in  your  way  of 
measuring  time.  Surely  this  had  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  second.  You  also  under¬ 
tone.  Trimmed  into  a  circular  shape  with  the 
tree  about  the  middle,  a  not  unpleasant  com¬ 
position  results. 

E.  A.  W. — A  very  pleasant  wood  view, 
chiefly  commendable  for  its  nice  lighting. 
Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  left-hand  side  to  get 
the  best  effect. 

Motor  Car. — This  is  badly  moved  either 
in  the  printing  frame  or  in  the  negative ; 
which  it  is  you  should  be  best  able  to  judge 
yourself.  The  technique  is  satisfactory  and 
the  photograph  should  please  the  groom.  It 
did  not  allow  you  much  scope  to  display  any 
artistic  taste,  but  we  think  you  might  have 
gone  a  little  nearer  the  animal  with  advantage. 

F.  Ocus. — Good,  but  at  the  same  common¬ 
place.  We  have  seen  hundreds  of  photographs 
of  boats  leaving  this  pier  lighted  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  yours,  and  looking  as  like 
it  as  they  possibly  could. 

Fido. — A  first-rate  portrait  of  the  ordinary 
type.  We  could  give  you  little  advice,  as  you 
seem  quite  an  expert  in  this  line.  We  might 
suggest,  however,  that  a  full  face  would  have 
done  the  lady  more  justice  than  a  semi-three- 
quarter.  _ 

Developing  Bromide  without  Dishes. — 
We  observe  the  following  note  on  this  subject 
in  /  holography .  A  good  substitute  for,  if  not 
an  improvement  on,  a  brush  for  bromide  de¬ 
veloping  is  made  by  fastening  two  pieces  of 
wood  in  a  T  shape,  and  tying  cotton  wool 
round  the  cross  piece.  A  new  one  can  be  made 
each  time  of  developing,  thus  avoiding  all  risk 
of  spoiling  the  prints  through  other  chemicals 
having  got  on  the  brush. 
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Blue  and  Green  Tones  on  Lantern 
Slides. — Blue-coloured  slides  may  be  obtained 
by  prolonged  toning  in  the  sulphocyanide  of 
ammonium  gold  toning  bath,  as  employed  for 
prints.  A  green  colour  may  be  secured  by 
immersing  the  slide  in  the  following  bath  : — 

Oxalate  of  iron  .  20  grains. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  . .  15  ,, 

Water  .  .  32  ounces. 

in  which  it  will  turn  a  dark  blue  ;  then  place 
for  a  short  time  in  solution  of 

Chromate  of  potassium  ....  5  grains. 

Water....  .  16  ounces. 

When  dry,  it  will  be  of  a  green  colour. 

Metol  Developer. 

A 

Metol .  50  grs.  or  10  grms. 

Water  .  10  ozs.  or  1000  c.c. 

When  dissolved,  add 
Soda  sulphite  . .  1  oz.  or  100  grms. 

B 

Soda  carbonate. .  2  ozs.  or  200  grms. 

or,  Potass,  carbonate  1  oz.  or  100 

Water .  10  ozs.  or  1000  c.c. 

C 

Ten  per  cent,  potass,  bromide  solution. 
Potass,  bromide. .  1  oz.  or  100  grms. 

Water .  10  ozs.  or  1000  c.c. 

Mix  three  parts  A  with  one  part  B,  dilute  with 
an  equal  bulk  of  water,  and  add  twenty  minims 
(15  c.c.)  ten  per  cent,  bromide  solution  C.  If 
greater  density  and  contrast  be  required,  use 
the  solution  more  concentrated,  dilution  giving 
softness  according  to  its  degree. 

Enlargements  of  Large  Size.  — Some 
time  ago  we  quoted  from  a  contemporary 
relative  to  a  method  of  developing  enlarge¬ 
ments  without  a  dish.  In  confirmation  of  this 
method  we  now  quote  from  a  recent  issue  of 
Photography ,  where  the  editor  details  his  own 
experience  in  this  direction.  The  enlarge¬ 
ment  was  exposed,  and  then  laid  down  upon 
a  slate  slab  in  a  scullery,  and  was  sponged 
over  with  water  until  quite  limp.  About  ten 
ounces  of  developer  were  mixed  up  in  an  open 
basin,  and  the  developer  in  like  manner 
applied  all  over  it  with  a  sponge  until  develop¬ 
ment  was  complete.  The  print  was  then 
taken,  placed  on  a  rough  board  that  was 
handy,  and  sponged  over  with  hypo  in  the 
same  way,  the  sponging  with  hypo  being  con¬ 
tinued  for  about  ten  minutes,  continually 
going  over  the  surface  with  a  sponge  with 
fresh  hypo.  After  the  first  minute  or  two 
this  was  carried  on  out  of  doors  in  full  day¬ 
light.  Washing  was  performed  in  the  first 
place  with  the  sponge,  and  subsequently  by 
leaving  the  print  on  the  board  and  allowing 
the  garden  hose  to  run  on  the  front  for  ten 
minutes,  and  on  the  back  for  the  same  length 
of  time.  The  result  is  a  print  that  shows  no 
signs  whatsoever  of  fading.  It  has  been 


thoroughly  fixed  and  thoroughly  washed,  and 
yet  without  the  use  of  a  dish.  As  its  original 
size  was  24x18,  by  adopting  this  method  it 
will  be  seen  that  a  very  great  economy  was 
effected,  dishes  for  anything  over  15  x  12  being 
not  only  expensive,  but  very  liable  to  break¬ 
age.  The  whole  secret  of  getting  even  develop¬ 
ment  is  to  use  plenty  of  developer,  a  big 
sponge,  and  to  work  in  a  place  where  there  is 
free  elbow-room.  There  is  no  need  to  wash 
between  development  and  fixation,  and  the 
only  point  in  fixation  which  is  really  import¬ 
ant  is  to  use  plenty  of  hypo  of  a  sufficient 
strength,  and  not  to  prolong  the  operation 
unduly. 

Paper  for  Black  Tones.  —  In  the  Photo 
Revue  a  formula  is  given  by  Mercier  for  pre¬ 
paring  paper  for  black  tones.  Well-sized  plain 
paper  is  coated  with  the  following  solution  :  — 

Water .  1000  grms. 

Shellac  .  05  ,, 

Sodium  phosphate  .  10  ,, 

After  drying  the  paper  must  be  sensitized  by 
being  allowed  to  swim  on  the  following  silver 
bath 

Distilled  water .  1000  grms. 

Silver  nitrate .  120  ,, 

Boracic  acid .  10  ,, 

Sodium  chlorate  .  20  ,, 

The  sensitized  paper  must  be  allowed  to  dry 
in  the  dark.  Paper  prepared  in  this  way 
prints  quickly.  The  prints  only  need  fixing 
in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  and 
washing.  In  the  fixing  bath  the  pictures 
assume  a  black  tone. 

Duplicate  and  Reversed  Negatives. — A 
comparatively  simple  method  of  producing 
duplicate  negatives  is  recommended  by  M. 
Drouillard,  whose  process  is  translated  by 
Photography  as  follows: — A  positive  is  first 
made  from  the  negative — in  the  camera  if 
a  duplicate  negative  is  warned,  or  by  contact 
for  a  reversed  negative.  Special  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  over-expose  this  positive,  and  it 
is  developed  with  amidol,  or  other  suitable 
developer,  until  development  will  go  no  fur¬ 
ther.  It  is  then  washed  rapidly  for  about  a 
minute,  and  whilst  still  wet  is  exposed  to 
diffused  daylight  for  seven  minutes — a  time 
which  experience  shows  will  always  give  a 
result.  Afterwards  it  is  rinsed  with  water,  and 
then  immersed  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  permanganate,  to  which,  just  before 
use,  a  small  quantity  of  a  one  per  cent,  solu¬ 
tion  of  sulphuric  acid  has  been  added.  This 
and  all  subsequent  operations  are  carried  out 
in  ruby  light.  The  plate  remains  in  the 
permanganate,  with  frequent  rocking,  until 
the  positive  image  is  no  longer  visible  by 
either  reflected  or  transmitted  light,  and  it  is 
then  put  into  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite,  until  all  stains  produced  by 
the  permanganate  have  disappeared.  Finally, 
it  is  developed  with  an  energetic  developer, 
such  as  a  six  per  cent,  solution  of  sodium 
sulphite,  to  which  rather  more  amidol  than 
usual  is  added.  The  progress  of  development 
must  be  judged  by  transmitted  light,  and 
when  it  is  complete  the  plate  is  treated  with 
alum  solution,  and  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way. 
To  avoid  over-exposure  in  the  first  place, 
and  to  allow  the  permanganate  to  completely 
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destroy  the  first  positive  image,  are  essential 
conditions  of  success. 

Chemically  Coloured  Slides. — A  sky  may 
be  coloured  blue  by  immersing  the  slide  in  a  2 
per  cent,  solution  of  yellow  cyanide  of 
potassium.  To  obtain  a  natural  effect,  hold 
the  slide  vertically  in  the  solution  with  the  sky 
part  downward,  and  then  gently  lower,  till 
the  solution  reaches  the  horizon  line.  Now, 
raise  it  again,  taking  care  to  give  more  time  to 
the  upper  portion  of  the  sky  than  to  that 
which  is  nearer  the  horizon.  If  well  done, 
this  will  give  a  very  realistic  appearance,  the 
blue,  from  an  intense  hue  overhead,  gradually 
fading  to  almost  white  on  the  horizon.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  make  a  harsh  line  here, 
and,  as  the  bath  acts  very  strongly,  and  the 
colour  intensifies  when  the  positive  is  dry,  it  is 
advisable  to  take  it  out  of  the  bath  as  soon 
as  the  faintest  tinge  of  blue  appears  (a  few 
experiments  with  waters  will  give  the 
necessary  expertness).  Then  wash  the  plate 
thoroughly,  dip  into  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  rinse  finally,  and  dry. 
Green  is  obtained  by  dipping  the  above  result 
in  bichromatic  of  potash  solution  ;  violet  by 
dipping  it  in  oxalate  of  potash  ;  red  by 
dipping  it  in  nitrate  of  uranium.  To  obtain 
several  of  these  colours  on  the  same  plate, 
confining  each  to  certain  localities,  it  is 
necessary,  before  subjecting  those  localities  to 
the  actions  of  the  particular  solution,  that  the 
rest  of  the  positive  should  be  protected  with 
a  coating  of  varnish,  which  may  afterwards 
be  removed  with  methylated  spirits.  Or  the 
solutions  may  be  locally  applied  with  a  brush. 
But  to  obtain  any  of  the  three  colours,  green, 
violet  or  red,  it  is  necessary,  first,  to  tone  the 
slide  blue. — American  Amateur. 

Solution  for  Colouring  Gum  Bichro¬ 
mate  Prints  and  Lantern  Slides  : — 


Transparent  water  colour. .  1  tablet 

Distilled  water  .  20  ccm. 

Thick  gum  solution  .  4  ,, 

Saccharine  solution  .  3 

Carbolic  acid  .  2  , , 

White  gum  lac  .  4 

Absolute  alcohol .  50  ,, 


Blackening  Blue  Ferro  -  Prussiate 
Prints.  —  Sometimes  a  blue  ferro-prussiate 
print  has  to  serve  for  purposes  of  reproduction. 
It  is  advisable  in  that  case  to  use  a  yellow 
screen.  If  the  result  is  not  very  satisfactory, 
the  print  may  be  washed  in  distilled  water  and 
then  dipped  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  silver 
nitrate.  After  the  picture  has  been  bleached 
it  is  again  washed  in  distilled  water,  dried  and 
exposed  to  the  fumes  of  ammonia.  A  short 
exposure,  followed  by  development  in  iron 
oxalate,  gives  a  good  black  silver  picture. 
Although  this  method  is  somewhat  lengthy,  it 
is  very  useful  in  a  case  of  emergency. — Chronik. 

Fixing  Platinum  Prints. — According  to 
Dr.  Jacoby  the  usual  method  of  fixing  platino- 
types  by  means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is  not 
unattended  with  the  likelihood  of  their  ultimate 
discoloration.  He  advises  that,  after  fixation 
in  two  normal  hydrochloric  acid  baths,  the 
prints  should  be  treated  with  a  five  per  cent, 
solution  of  ammonium  oxalate  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  By  this  precaution  finer  whites  are 
secured  than  by  the  usual  method.  Distilled 


water  should  be  employed  for  the  ammonium 
oxalate  solution,  as  if  the  water  should  be  at 
all  hard,  a  precipitate  of  calcium  oxalate  will 
be  formed. 

Dark-Room  Illuminants. — Several  formulae 
for  making  both  liquid  and  dry  light  screens 
are  given  in  the  British  Journal,  by  A. 
D.  Pretzl,  who  finds  no  practical  necessity 
for  the  very  feeble  illumination  that  the 
majority  of  photographers  allow  themselves. 
As  liquid  screens  are  more  troublesome  and 
inconvenient  than  dry  ones,  we  quote  only  from 
Pretzl’s  instructions  for  the  latter.  For  pure 
red  light,  use  one  gelatine-coated  plate  soaked 
for  ten  minutes  in  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of 
ammonium  picrate,  and  another  one  in  a  one 
per  cent,  solution  of  methyl-violet,  or  one  may 
be  dyed  with  auranium  or  aurantia,  and  the 
other  with  the  violet.  For  a  green  light, 
naphthol  green  should  be  used  for  one  screen 
and  auranium  for  the  other. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connection  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

One  photograph  of  Old  Clough  House,  Fartown, 
Huddersfield.  G.  H.  Charlesworth,  6,  Arnold  Street, 
Birkby,  Huddersfield. 

.  Three  photographs  of  the  Glasgow  Corporation  Water 
Works.  Wm.  Watt,  Aberfoyle. 

One  photograph  of  the  First  Camp  Service  of  the 
Liverpool  Scottish  Volunteer  Regiment  (8th  V.B.K.L.R.) 
Ian  Maclaren,  the  Preacher.  G.  F.  Webster,  7,  St. 
Anthony’s  Road,  Blundellsands. 

One  photograph.  “The  Ebb  of  the  Tide.”  B. 
Holmes,  22,  Balmoral  Terrace,  Heaton,  Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

One  photograph.  “The  Shepherd  and  Sheep,”  a 
scene  on  Mount  Scopus.  C.  S.  Painter,  64,  Sydenham 
Road,  Croydon. 

One  photograph.  G.  W.  R.  Foreman’s  Outing  at 
Bridge  House  Hotel,  Staines,  August  17th,  1901.  J.  S. 
Protheroe,  30,  Regent’s  Street,  Swindon. 


Hnewere  to  CoiTesponfccnts. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Kodak. — No  ;  you  cannot  get  them  without  writing  to 
the  headquarters.  Try  Kodak  Company. 

Tape. — You  should  always  varnish  your  negatives; 
because  if  you  do  not  and  take  many  copies  from  them, 
you  will  be  sure  to  get  them  scratched. 

F.  R. — We  fancy  you  will  make  a  success,  if  you  only 
try.  Remember,  if  you  do  not  succeed  the  first  time, 
you  may  do  so  the  second. 

Fido. — The  Imperial  Standard  Developer  is  excel¬ 
lent.  2  Photographs  must  be  thoroughly  fixed  before 
intensification  with  mercury.  This  is  even  more 
important  than  washing. 

C.  Touwnell. — The  Carte-de-Visite  portrait  lens  is 
probably  worth  about  £2.  The  pair  of  stereo  lenses 
about  the  same  price  each. 
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NOTES  FOR  NOVICES. 

By  The  Editor. 

No.  2.  LANTERN  SLIDE 
MAKING. 


INTER  evenings 
are  with  us, 
summer  is 
over,  and  by 
now  the  ama¬ 
teur  photogra¬ 
pher  ought  to 
have  gathered 
in  a  goodly 
harvest  of  neg¬ 
atives.  If  they 
are  interesting 
and  well-chosen 
subjects,  they 
may  be  made 
use  of  in  various  ways.  But  perhaps 
no  form  of  photograph  is  capable 
of  giving  so  much  pleasure  to  a  number 
of  people  simultaneously  as  a  slide 
displayed  by  an  optical  lantern. 

Now  lantern  slide  making  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  simplest  operations  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of 
the  most  enjoyable.  There  are  two 
ways  by  which  slides  may  be  made — 
the  direct  method,  and  by  reduction 


with  a  camera.  The  ujiform  size  of 
all  lantern  slides  is  3f  x  3 J,  so  that 
with  the  direct  method  whatever 
portion  of  the  negative  is  larger  than 
the  slide  has  to  be  sacrificed.  In  the 
case  of  quarter-plate,  which  is  an  inch 
larger  than  the  lantern  slide  in  one 
direction  only,  this  is  not  a  serious 
matter,  but  when  it  comes  to  half-plate 
or  larger  sizes,  the  sacrifice  of  so  large 
a  portion  is  often  a  serious  loss,  and 
frequently  makes  it  quite  impossible 
to  utilise  the  negatives  at  all.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  often  happens  that  by 
judiciously  selecting  a  small  portion 
from  a  larger  negative,  very  charming 
little  pictures  can  be  made. 

For  the  reduction  process,  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  fixed  in  a  specially  prepared 
camera,  which  can  be  bought  to  fit  the 
particular  size  of  negatives  which  the 
photographer  wishes  to  reduce.  These 
cameras  are  remarkably  cheap,  and  no 
one  who  wishes  to  make  slides  need  be 
without  one;  or  the  photographer  may 
construct  an  arrangement  for  himself 
by  utilising  his  own  camera  for  the 
purpose,  with  the  addition  of  a  sort  of 
long  box  fitting  on  loosely  at  the  front. 
Instructions  for  the  making  of  such  a 
form  of  apparatus  are  to  be  found  in 
most  books  on  lantern  matters.  I 
must  not  enter  into  the  subject  just 
now. 
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Let  us  describe  the  exact  procedure 
necessary  for  making  slides  by  the 
direct  method.  Having  bought  a  box 
or  two  of  lantern  plates,  and  selected 
those  negatives  from  which  you  wish 
to  work,  go  into  the  dark-room,  place 
one  of  the  negatives  in  a  printing  frame, 
preferably  with  a  piece  of  strong  glass 
in  front  to  prevent  risk  of  breakage, 
and  then  laying  the  lantern  plate  film 
side  to  the  negative,  adjust  it  to  the 
right  position.  Carefully  clamp  up 
the  printing  frame,  and  you  are  now 
ready  to  expose.  Give  it  ten  seconds 
at  one  foot  from  an  ordinary  gas  flame. 
If  the  result  on  developing  is  found  to 
be  over  or  underexposed,  then  a  second 
or  two  more  or  less  will  enable  you  to 
arrive  at  the  correct  time  with  the 
next  plate. 

Now  for  the  developer.  The  most 
simple  is  undoubtedly  hydroquinone, 
and  it  gives  such  good  results  that 
most  people  never  use  any  other. 
Make  up  the  following  two  solutions; 


A 

Hydroquinone  .  80  grs. 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  15  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda .  1  oz. 

Water  to .  20  ,, 

B 

Sodium  hydrate . 30  grs. 

Water  to .  20  ozs. 


For  use  mix  equal  parts  of  each.  No 
clearing  solution  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  hydroquinone.  The  plate  is 
sufficiently  developed  when  on  holding 
it  up  to  the  canary  light  the  image 
appears  the  least  bit  darker  than  it  is 
ultimately  desired  to  be.  Now  place 
in  the  fixing  solution  consisting  of 
hypo.  5  ozs.,  and  water  20  ozs.  The 
plates  fix  rapidly,  and  as  soon  as 
finished  they  must  be  washed  in 
running  water  for  about  half-an-hour 
or  frequently  changed  water  for  about 
two  hours.  Be  careful  to  avoid  bubbles 
in  development.  If  any  appear,  touch 
them  with  a  camel-hair  brush,  or  re¬ 
move  gently  with  the  tip  of  the  finger. 

The  exposure  and  developer  pre¬ 
scribed  above  will  give  a  black-toned 
slide.  Warmer  tones  can  be  obtained 
by  increasing  the  exposure  and  modify¬ 
ing  the  developer  as  indicated  in  the 
following  formulae  and  instructions. 

For  warm  black  tones,  make  up 
developer  according  to  the  quantities 
here  given  : — 


A. 


Hydroquinone .  640  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  .  8  ozs. 

Potass,  bromide  .  120  grs. 

Water .  80  ozs. 

B. 

Sodium  hydrate  .  640  grs. 

Water .  80  ozs. 


As  before,  take  equal  parts  of  A  and 
B.  As  in  the  previous  case,  the  image 
should  appear  in  about  half  a  minute, 
and  reach  full  density  in  about  two 
minutes.  Some  people  seem  to  think 
it  a  good  plan  to  have  all  the  slides, 
illustrating  any  particular  series,  or 
district,  or  subject,  in  one  uniform 
tone,  but  we  think  this  is  a  great  mis¬ 
take.  The  proper  and  sensible  way  is 
to  adapt  the  tone  to  the  subject ;  some 
views  look  better  in  a  warm  tone  than 
a  cold  one,  and  vice-versa.  Besides 
after  seeing  several  slides  in  one  par¬ 
ticular  tone  it  is  quite  a  relief  to  the 
eye  to  rest  on  one  of  a  different  shade. 
Hence,  the  more  variety  of  tones  we 
can  obtain  in  reason,  the  better.  The 
next  formula  is  for  warm  brown  tones. 


A. 

Pyro  .  1  oz. 

Soda  sulphite  .  4  ozs. 

Water . 80  ,, 

B. 

Carbonate  of  ammonia  ......  goo  grs. 

Potass,  hydrate  .  750  ,, 

Ammonium  bromide  .  600  ,, 

Water .  80  ozs. 


Equal  parts  of  A  and  B.  Length  of 
time  in  developing  as  in  the  last  case. 
This  tone  is  very  suitable  for  many 
landscapes,  especially  of  woodland 
scenery  in  spring  or  autumn.  It  will 
not  look  well,  however,  with  snow 
scenes,  which  are  best  cold  black  in 
tones  and  ought  never  to  be  made  in 
any  other.  An  alternative  formula 
(No.  4)  to  produce  warm  brown  tones 
may  be  made  by  taking  equal  parts  of 
A  and  B  in  No.  2  formula,  and  adding  to 
each  ounce  of  developer  thus  mixed  3 
grains  of  ammonium  carbonate  and  3 
grains  of  ammonium  bromide.  In  this 
case  development  will  occupy  from 
three  to  four  minutes. 

In  the  case  of  making  lantern  slides 
by  reduction,  development  is,  of  course, 
exadtly  the  same,  but  exposure  is  very 
much  longer.  In  most  of  the  reducing 
cameras  sold,  the  focus  is  fixed,  and 
the  stop  employed  is//i6,  so  that  one 
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may  give  fairly  approximately  the 
correct  exposure  for  negatives  in  the 
camera  exposed  to  a  bright  light.  The 
time  necessary  will  be  found  to  be 
about  ten  seconds,  or  from  that  to 
twenty.  Of  course  the  lantern  plate  is 
put  into  position  in  the  dark-room, 
and  the  camera  closed  up  and  taken 
out  carefully  to  some  window.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  carrying  the  camera 
not  to  jerk  the  negative  out  of  position, 
or  a  double  image  may  be  produced. 
The  negative  must  be  placed  in  the 
■camera  with  the  film  side  inward,  the 
lantern  plate,  of  course,  with  the  film 
side  towards  the  negative.  Lantern 
slides  are  finished  by  placing  a  square 


piece  of  thin  clean  glass  upon  the  film 
side  of  the  lantern  slide,  and  binding 
the  edges  together  with  gummed  paper. 
In  order  to  obtain  an  even  outline  on 
the  screen,  it  is  customary  to  place  be¬ 
tween  these  two  glasses  what  is  termed 
a  mask,  which  is  a  suitable  shape  cut 
out  in  black  paper.  Both  lantern 
masks  and  strips  of  paper  for  binding 
are  sold  by  all  dealers. 

There  are  numerous  ways  of  “im¬ 
proving”  slides,  and  many  little  dodges 
in  development,  some  of  which  the 
novice  will  probably  find  out  for  him¬ 
self.  But  I  propose  to  deal  with  the 
improvement  of  lantern  slides  in  a  later 
articles  in  this  series. 


By  Percy  Lund. 

OW  varied  the 
scenery  of 
England  is!  A 
few  miles  in 
any  direction 
of  the  com  pass 
and  the  land¬ 
scape  changes 
almost  entire¬ 
ly.  There  are 
the  rugged 
mountains  of 
Cumbe  r  1  an  d 
and  Westmor¬ 
land,  the  broad  valleys  and  grit- 
terraced  hills  of  Yorkshire,  the  flat 
plains  and  Dutch  type  of  scenery  on 


the  eastern  coast,  the  deep  canon-like 
dales  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  undulating 
downs  of  the  southern  counties,  not  to 
mention  a  multitude  of  other  minor 
variations. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  vastly 
useful  and  intensely  interesting  book 
might  be  written  upon  types  of  scenery 
in  Great  Britain,  with  photographed 
illustrations.  Nature’s  slow  and  mys¬ 
terious  methods  of  carving  out  the 
earth’s  crust  has  always  had  a  great 
fascination  for  me.  But  it  is  not  of 
the  physical  geography  of  our  country 
that  I  want  to  write  now  ;  one  can 


Beechford  Mill. 
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scarcely  dignify  my  subject  with  so 
important  a  title. 

It  is  with  the  scenery  and  rural  life 
of  a  particular  place  that  I  am  con¬ 
cerned,  the  human  interest  chiefly, 


the  latter,  more  enlightening  than  the 
former,  and  involving  more  activity 
than  either.  It  is  art  indeed,  brought 
to  the  level  of  a  sport:  no  blood-thirsty 
sport,  mind  you,  involving  pain  and 


with  nature  only  as  a  background.  I 
propose  to  tell  how  I  visited  a  small 
corner  of  Berkshire,  just  one  little 
village  in  a  beautiful  and  secluded 
valley,  and  how  I  spent  a  few  hours 
there  early  one  morning,  intent  on  the 
pursuit  of  what  photographers  rather 
ambitiously  call  “  picture-making.” 


cruelty  to  dumb  animals,  but  an 
elevating  pursuit,  and  exciting  enough 
withal.  The  sketcher  usually  knows 
beforehand  what  he  is  going  to  do, 
and  he  settles  down  quietly  to  an 
hour  or  two’s  steady  work  at  one 
subject.  With  the  photographer  it  is 
all  uncertainty — he  may  not  find  any 


T  he  field  day  of  a  photographer  is 
best  described  as  something  between 
the  angler’s  outing  and  the  sketching 
excursion  of  an  artist,  not  so  prosy  as 


good  “  selections,”  and  if  he  does,  no 
one  on  earth  can  tell  what  sort  of  a 
mess  he  will  make  of  them.  Like  the 
angler,  he  expects  bites,  but  does 


The  Well. 


The  Village  Shop, 
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not  know  how  many  fish  he  will  land. 

This  uncertainty  brings  in  the  excite¬ 
ment,  and  so  photography  in  its  field- 
day  aspect  may  be  called  a  sport. 

When  I  took  a  bird’s-eye  view  of 
Beechford,  late  one  evening,  and  made 
a  single  exposure — -the  mill  —  which 
may  be  found  at  the  head  of  this  page, 
I  thought  I  should  find  good  sport 
there,  and  so  rising  early  the  next 
morning  I  was  driven  to  the  village 
or  hamlet,  for  it  is  little  better,  by  an 
esteemed  friend  whose  enthusiasm  for 
outdoor  pursuits  is  second  to  none,  and 
got  there  by  seven  o’clock,  before  most 


cottager  moving  about  her  door,  and 
thought  I  could  make  a  picture.  There 
was  a  well  in  the  garden  close  by.  I 
suggested  that  she  should  draw  water 
whilst  I  took  a  photograph.  We  were 
quite  ready  when  I  noticed  that  a 
finishing  touch  was  needed — a  sun- 

bonnet.  Mrs.  -  did  not  possess 

such  a  piece  of  head  gear,  but  she 
knew  someone  who  did,  and  hurrying 
away  up  the  lane,  in  two  minutes  she 
returned  with  the  bonnet,  smiling 
and  well  pleased  to  have  satisfied  all 
my  requirements. 

Notice  the  very  marked  line  of  sun 


of  the  inhabitants  had  risen  from  their 
beds. 

This  early  arrival  gave  one  the 
opportunity  of  looking  round  and  pre¬ 
paring  points  of  view  before  the 
inquisitive  children  came  upon  the 
scene.  It  gave  one  time,  also,  to  get 
some  breakfast,  which  we  took  by  the 
churchyard  gate  under  the  shadow  of 
a  large  sycamore,  while  the  curling 
blue  smoke  began  to  rise  from  the 
chimneys,  and  the  scent  of  burning 
wood  filled  the  air. 

Then  I  saw  the  first  sign  of  life,  a 


By  the  Bourne. 


light  and  shadow  which  tells  that  not 
a  cloud  was  in  the  sky.  The  con¬ 
ditions,  indeed,  were  not  what  they 
might  have  been  for  my  purpose. 
Modulated  sun-light  is  all  very  well, 
but  a  perfect  blaze  without  the  cooling 
and  modifying  filtering  which  feathery 
clouds  or  a  slight  veil  of  h aze  accomplish , 
put  the  photographer  of  rural  pictures 
at  many  disadvantages.  There  is  more 
risk  of  fogging  plates,  for  the  slightest 
weakness  in  camera  or  slides  is  certain 
to  be  discovered.  But  that  is  not  the 
only  thing  —  one  must  also  guard 
against  “  soot  and  whitewash,”  from 
very  strong  contrasts  in  the  negative. 
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It  is  very  different,  of  course,  when 
one  is  photographing  a  wide  panaroma. 
Then  one  wants  all  reasonable  con¬ 
trast  that  can  be  obtained.  However, 
I  was  consoled  with  the  fact  that  we 
were  early  on  the  scene,  before  the 
greatest  power  of  the  sun  had  been 
reached.  During  these  proceedings 
I  could  hear  the  voices  of  children 
within  the  cottage.  One  young  shaver, 
lightly  attired,  presented  a  toy-pistol 
at  me  from  the  lattice  above,  possibly 
mistaking  me  for  a  Boer,  or  perhaps  a 
Pro-Boer,  and  that  you  know  is  even 
more  dangerous'.  Two  or  three  boys 


shade  would  have  served  me  better. 

The  reader  will  observe  four  little 
girls  at  the  gate  of  the  shop  and  a 
glimpse  of  their  mother  peeping  behind. 
They  had  come  out  one  by  one  as  soon 
as  dressed,  and  Mother  had  gone 
through  quite  a  struggle  with  the  last 
and  least  lassie  in  order  to  get  her 
tubbed  and  tidied  in  time  for  the  crisis. 

After  this  I  went  in  to  inspect  the 
aforesaid  shop  with  its  stock  of  hair 
pins,  sweets  and  aerated  waters — the 
latter  most  seductive  to  myself — and 
having  made  friends  with  the  four 
children,  we  essayed  a  sort  of  family 


from  over  the  way  crept  lazily  into  the 
street,  and  began  their  play  for  the 
day ;  so  leaving  the  militant  stripling 
to  complete  his  toilet,  I  put  up  my 
camera  in  front  of  the  only  shop  the 
village  boasted,  and  waited  a  while 
for  events. 

Soon  the  congregation  was  large 
enough — a  little  grouping  was  done, 
and  all  staring  at  the  camera  nipped  in 
the  bud,  with  the  effect  seen  in  my 
second  illustration.  I  will  pass  it  by 
without  any  criticism,  save  to  point 
out  that  probably  evening  light  and 


The  Water-Meadows. 


group  or  sewing  bee  in  the  garden 
or  yard,  or  whatever  it  may  be 
called,  close  against  the  cottage  door. 
The  children  fell  in  with  the  spirit 
of  the  thing  so  well,  posing  with  com¬ 
parative  ease  and  naturalness,  that  I 
invited  them  to  come  with  me  into  the 
fields  to  try  some  more  pictures.  This 
invitation  was  readily  accepted,  but  I 
had  to  put  the  veto  on  Sunday  clothes 
and  insist  upon  everyday  attire.  “  The 
Sewing  Bee  ”  is  not  at  all  a  bad 
picture,  but  the  portion  which  was  in 
the  powerful  sunlight  needs  a  little 
careful  reducing  —  which  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  of  doing  as  yet.  But 
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there  are  plenty  of  other  illustrations 
for  this  “  Field  Day,”  so  I  need  not 
apologise  for  its  absence. 

But  to  return  to  the  children.  I 
despatched  one  of  them  to  borrow  the 
before-mentioned  sun- bonnet,  thinking 
it  would  come  in  useful  as  a  change 
from  the  girls’  ordinary  hats,  and  then 
Rosie,  Katie,  Elsie,  Olive  and  myself 
started  out  for  the  river — but  a  few 
minutes’  walk  away.  I  had  set  my 


to  the  spot  there  were  some  ducks 
across  the  stream,  but  after  sundry 
abortive  attempts  to  coax  them  into 
our  party  we  gave  up  the  attempt  and 
“  arranged”  without  them.  I  am  not 
entirely  pleased  with  “  By  the  Bourne,” 
but  for  a  first  attempt,  with  scratch 
models,  I  call  it  good — though  better, 
perhaps,  on  the  girls’  part  than  on  mine. 

Let  me  draw  attention  to  one  or 
two  of  the  weak  points,  for  the  assist- 


heart  on  working  in  a  poplar  tree, 
and  a  picturesque  cottage  previously 
noticed  in  passing  by,  and  had  no 
doubt  that  other  ideas  would  present 
themselves  as  we  went  along  ;  though 
sometimes  when  you  have  got  your 
“figures,”  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
find  good  “scenery”  for  them.  Beech- 
ford,  however,  was  the  very  beau  ideal 
of  a  sun-artist’s  country.  When  we  got 


“Two  of  us  in  the  churchyard  lie.” 


ance  of  would-be  picture -makers. 
Look  first  at  the  central  figure,  how 
her  head  and  hat  are  confused  with 
the  tree,  whilst  to  her  right  there  is  an 
almost  unbroken  horizon  line.  The 
girl’s  proper  place  is  just  far  enough 
to  the  right  to  show  the  bridge  in  front 
of  her  face  instead  of  behind.  Then 
the  whole  group  should  be  moved 
accordingly,  and  that  would  mend 
matters  otherwise  by  bringing  the 
most  interesting  figure — to  whom  the 
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attention  of  the  others  is  directed — 
more  towards  the  centre  of  the  picture. 
Little  else  would  be  bettered  by 
altering. 

The  next  subject,  taken  in  the  long 
sedges,  with  the  church  tower  as  a 
distant  object,  proved  not  quite  so 
pleasing — being  a  trifle  too  formal  in 
arrangement.  We  then  turned  else¬ 
where  and  found  further  up  the  river 
a  more  obliging  colony  of  ducks, 
who  did  their  level  best  to  please  the 
photographer,  out  of  consideration  for 
the  bread  we  threw  them.  Five 
figures  take  part  in  this  piece,  the  fifth 
being  the  daughter  of  the  woman  who 
generously  provided  bread  for  the 
occasion.  This  picture  you  will  find 
at  the  front  of  the  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer  this  month.  It  is  faulty 
— notice,  for  example,  the  ugly  post 
which  might  easily  have  been  hidden 
by  the  tallest  of  the  maids,  whose  hat 
would  have  served  simultaneously  to 
break  the  horizon  line.  Still  there  is 
light  and  life  in  it.  I  might  mention 
that  I  was  a  little  too  hurried  in 
making  my  preparations,  as  I  saw  that 
the  bread  supply  was  rapidly  running 
out,  and  feared  that  it  would  be  im¬ 
possible  to  rivet  the  attention  of  the 
ducks  if  matters  were  delayed  any 
longer. 

Retracing  our  steps  we  came  to  a 
sluice  in  one  of  those  particularly  rich 
water-meadows  characteristic  of  the 
district.  The  girls  soon  plucked  a  few 
flowers  and  rushes,  and  we  arranged  a 
group  on  the  sluice  that  seems  to  me 
exceedingly  natural  and  pretty. 

By  this  time  the  sun  had  risen  pretty 
high  in  the  heavens,  and  it  was  close 
upon  eleven  o’clock.  I  found  the 
focussing  cloth  uncomfortably  hot  and 
felt  my  energy  flagging.  We  sauntered 
slowly  back  to  the  church  where,  on  a 
grave,  almost  concealed  by  long  grass, 
I  attempted  to  illustrate  the  familiar 
lines  of  “  We  are  Seven  ” — 

“  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit, 

My  kerchief  there  I  hem  ; 

And  there  upon  the  ground  I  sit— 

I  sit  and  sing  to  them.” 

The  reader,  like  myself,  will  not 
consider  this  a  great  success,  chiefly,  I 
think,  because  the  grave  is  not  suffici¬ 
ently  obvious,  and  for  a  background 
one  would  like  to  see  the  church  itself, 
instead  of  a  pastoral  scene.  But  the 


sun  and  other  considerations  prevented 
any  better  arrangement,  so  the  present 
picture  must  serve  until  better  things 
can  be  done. 

My  last  subject  in  Beechford  was 
undertaken  as  much  to  please  the 
obliging  actors  who  had  assisted,  as 
myself.  The  scene  is  worthy  of  a 
better  group — or  rather  of  a  less  ordinary 
theme  than  the  casual  cottage  door 
conversation,  but  at  any  rate  it  will  be 
useful  as  illustrating  the  picturesque¬ 
ness  of  the  average  Beechford  dwel¬ 
ling  and  the  good  taste  shown  in 
cottage  gardening.  This  picture, 
printed  on  bromide  paper  by  the 
Rotary  Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.,  was 
given  as  a  frontispiece  last  month. 

And  so  this  little  account  of  Beech¬ 
ford  must  be  brought  to  an  end. 
Perhaps  the  reader  would  like  to 
know  in  what  part  of  Berkshire  that 
picfluresque  village  lies.  They  will 
not  find  the  place  marked  on  any  map, 
nor  will  the  Great  Western  time  table 
tell  them  anything  about  it.  But 
there  is  a  railway  station  at  Beechford, 
only  it  is  not  known  by  the  name  I 
have  given.  And  there  are  a  hundred 
villages  in  Berkshire  nestling  in  pretty 
valleys  at  the  foot  of  those  chalky, 
waterless  “  Downs,”  after  whose  weary 
wildness  they  appear  warmly  inviting 
and  hospitable.  And  almost  every 
village  in  the  county  has  its  pretty 
lanes  with  many  flowers,  its  quaint 
thatched  cottages,  and  its  bonny  young 
lads  and  lasses,  all  “  a-blowing  and 
a-growing,”  ready  for  the  sun-artist 
who  searches! 


THE  STORAGE  OF 
NEGATIVES. 

IN  common  with  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  connected  with  the  art  of 
making  sun  pictures,  the  storage 
of  negatives  is  a  topic  upon  which  a 
variety  of  opinions  are  expressed  and 
many  systems  advocated  for  the 
purpose.  Whatever  plan  is  suggested 
it  is  sure  to  have  some  particular  point 
which  makes  it  distinct  from  all  others 
— some  point  which  renders  it  unique. 

I  have  myself  tried  many  ways,  but 
the  latest  plan  adopted,  and  which  I 
have  used  for  the  last  three  years,  seems 
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to  offer  such  advantageous  recom¬ 
mendations  that  I  venture  to  describe 
it  here  for  the  benefit  of  any  one  else 
who  may  be  in  search  of  a  convenient 
system  of  storing  his  negatives. 

The  negatives  themselves  are  put 
into  envelopes,  upon  the  outside  of 
which  is  written  all  particulars  as  to 
brand  of  plate  used,  lens,  aperture  of 
stop,  length  of  exposure,  subject,  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  it  was  taken,  or 
anything  else  it  is  desirable  to  place 
on  record.  These  are  then  put  into 
the  old  plate  boxes,  a  dozen  in  one 
box.  On  the  front  of  the  first  box 
(narrow  end)  I  paste  a  piece  of  white 
paper,  and  write  thereon 


NEGATIVES— BOX  No.  i. 


When  one  box  is  full  another  is  com¬ 
menced,  labelled  No.  2,  and  so  on 
ad  lib,  the  boxes  being  numbered 
consecutively. 

To  facilitate  the  easy  finding  of  any 
particular  negative,  I  have  an  index 
catalogue  arranged  in  this  way.  Pro¬ 
cure  thirteen  pieces  of  paper  of  the 
size  known  to  printers  as  “  demy  4to,” 
fold  them  lengthwise ,  and  stitch  into  a 
stiff  cardboard  cover.  This  makes  a 
book  of  twenty-six  pages,  and  starting 
with  the  first  page  write  a  large  letter 
on  every  right-hand  page  from  A  to  Z, 
thus  we  devote  one  leaf  to  one  letter. 
The  titles  of  the  negatives  are  then 
written  on  the  page  devoted  to  the 
proper  letter,  and  a  number  after  it 
will  show  in  which  box  the  negative 
will  be  found. 

As  an  example  I  copy  a  portion  of  a 
page  from  my  own  catalogue  : — 


The  advantage  I  claim  for  this 
■method  is  that  the  negatives  are  made 


to  occupy  a  minimum  amount  of  space, 
with  as  little  waste  room  as  possible — 
quite  the  reverse  of  the  grooved  box 
system,  where  the  timber  is  more 
bulky  than  the  glass.  Then  again,  the 
“  cabinet  ”  is  one  that  grows  as  the 
increasing  number  of  negatives  requires 
it — “  small  enough  for  ten  negatives, 
large  enough  for  ten  thousand  ” — after 
the  manner  of  a  certain  bookcase  which 
we  see  advertised  a  good  deal  now. 
Moreover,  it  uses  up  the  plate  boxes 
which  otherwise  would  accumulate 
and  be  as  lumber  in  the  sanctum,  so 
that  altogether  I  find  this  plan  most 
expedient,  and  shall  certainly  continue 
to  follow  it  until  I  hear  of  a  better  one. 

Charles  Mosley. 


THE  CALMNESS  OF 
DETERMINATION. 

By  A .  Bank  Clarke. 

IF  any  reader  of  this  journal  has 
experienced  the  grossest  injustice, 
if  his  sensitive  nature  has  writhed 
under  treatment  of  the  most  ruthless 
character,  he  will  be  able  to  extend  to 
me,  I  feel  certain,  his  heartfelt  sym¬ 
pathy  as  I  unravel  before  him  a 
tangled  skein  of  woe,  a  story  of  arrogant 
wrongdoing  of  which  I  have  been  the 
unfortunate  and  much  to  be  pitied 
victim. 

It  will  not  have  escaped  the  a  ;  n  >  ‘  y  > 
I  trust,  of  those  to 
whom  these  pages 
supply  periodical  en¬ 
couragement  in  the 
photographic  art, 
that  in  August  last 
I  briefly  alluded  to 
my  aspirations  in  the 
direction  of  making 
sun  -  pictures,  and 
described  a  few  of 
my  clever  and  in¬ 
tensely  original  pro¬ 
ductions. 

I  mentioned,  also, 
that  after  placing 
these  works  of  art 
upon  the  chastest 
mounts,  and  framing 
them  in  most 

The  Snow  Shoveller. 


B 

No.  of 

Title  of  Negative.  box. 

Bracken  (Butternab)  .  1 

Birches  (  ,,  )  .  1 

Bridge  over  Balder  (Cotherstone)  3 
Beaumont  Park — Top  Lake  ....  3 

Bridge — Skeer’s  Walk,  Teesdale  4 

Breakers- — Caton  Bay  .  6 

Beech  Tree .  7 

Bridge  at  Outram  Mill .  7 

and  so  on. 
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appropriate  of  frames, 

I  intended  to  send  them 
to  the  Salon  and  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society. 

Will  you  believe  me 
when  I  tell  you  that  not 
one  of  them  was  accepted  ! 

Every  single  picture  re¬ 
turned  to  me,  and  two 
of  the  glasses  broken  ! 

This,  with  glass  at  its 
present  high  price,  was 
an  additional  insult. 

My  first  impulse  was 
to  raise  an  emphatic  pro¬ 
test  in  the  weeklies,  and 
I  penned  a  well -worded 
epistle  calculated  to  make 
the  judges  bow  down 
with  shame,  as  river 
reeds  do  as  a  boat  glides 
past.  I  asked  what 
judges  were  for,  if  not  to 
accept  pictures ;  I  ac¬ 
cused  them  of  being 
technical  men  with  no 
appreciation  of  anything 
beyond  messy  finger- 
staining  solutions  ;  I 
made  it  perfectly  clear 
to  the  world  that  these 
judges  were  corrupt,  and 
only  hung  the  works  of 
their  friends  ;  I  objected 
to  the  painters  among 
them,  for  what  do  painters  know  of 
photographic  art  ?  I  accused  them  of 
favouring  foreigners  rather  than  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  and  in  a  line  flowing  torrent 
of  vituperation  at  the  end  of  the  letter, 
I  even  called  them  “Pro-Boers.” 

After  this  stormy  outburst  had  been 
committed  to  paper,  I  felt  greatly 
relieved,  and  a  certain  calmness  gradu¬ 
ally  passed  through  my  nerves — the 
calmness  of  a  new  determination.  I 
resolved  to  make  one  more  effort, 
and  in  the  meantime  refrain  from 
despatching  the  letter.  I  would 


give  these  hanging  com¬ 
mittees  a  last  chance 
before  exposing  their 
foulness  and  falseness  to 
the  world.  So  I  put  the 
letter  away,  with  my  will 
and  afew  old  sweetheart’s 
letters,  and  my  insurance 
policy,  and  sat  me  down 
to  deliberate  aided  by  a 
well  -  filled  pipe.  Not 
until  I  had  smoked  three 
pipes  and  filled  the  room 
with  fumes  was  the  plan 
of  action  determined. 

The  height  of  summer, 
I  reflected,  was  not  the 
best  of  seasons  for  pic¬ 
torial  work.  That  might 
be  a  reason  for  nr y  non¬ 
success.  Late  autumn, 
when  there  are  mists  and 
falling  leaves,  might  be 
better  for  my  purpose. 
I  would  ask  for  a  week’s 
leave  at  the  end  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  make  another 
series  of  pictures.  Capital 
idea.  Next  morning  I 
presented  myself  at  the 
manager’s  room  in  good 
time.  “  Ill,  Clarke,”  he 
questioned,  “  Why,  you 
look  well  enough.”  “  It 
is  mental  illness  that 
troubles  me,”  I  replied, 
and  renewed  my  request  for  one  short 
week.  “  Perhaps  a  love  affair,”  said  the 
manager.  “Not  this  time,”  I  answered, 
and  after  much  persuasion  my  wish 
was  granted. 

I  must  not  tell  where  I  have  been. 
Every  man  who  reads  this  and  sees, 
my  pictures  would  rush  off  to  the 
place  at  the  first  opportunity.  Then 
there  would  be  a  “  Clarke  ”  school  at 
once,  while  my  work  would  be 


The  Landing  Stage. 


The  Lonely  Shore 


hackneyed  ever  after.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  it  was  quite  near  to  the  sea, 
though  not  actually  a  seaside  resort. 
To  pass  over  the  field- 
days  and  the  subsequent 
printing  and  mounting  pro¬ 
cesses  without  comment, 
let  me  put  before  you 
eight  new  works  of  art, 
which  with  a  single  ex¬ 
ception  were  realized 
during  my  week  of  ab¬ 
sence.  The  eighth  is  a 
snow-scene  dating  back  to 
last  winter,  but  not  pre¬ 
viously  put  before  the 
public.  I  have  called 
it  “The  Snow  Shoveller,” 
the  title  being  suggested 
by  a  similar  though  in¬ 
ferior  picture  of  Mr.  Will 
Cadby’s  that  appeared  at 
the  Salon  a  year  or  two 
back. 

The  first  of  the  new 
series  was  conceived  and 
carried  out  in  the  railway 
carriage  on  my  way  to 

- .  If  this  is  not  an 

original  idea,  will  some 
one  show  me  a  theme  that 
is  ?  It  shows  a  train  in 
motion,  as  actually  photo¬ 
graphed  from  a  compart¬ 
ment  in  the  same  train 
whilst  the  whole  was 
travelling  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles  an 
hour.  I  am  really  proud 
of  this  achievement  from 
an  “engineering,”  if  I 
may  so  apply  the  term,  as 
well  as  from  a  pictorial 
point  of  view.  There  is  a 
grand  haziness  about  it 
suggesting  motion  in  a 
very  marked  degree ;  it  is 
gloriously  impressionistic 
at  the  same  time,  though 
I  doubt  if  the  manager  of 
the  Caledonian  Railway 
would  recognise  either 
engine  or  rolling  stock. 

But  I  am  no  trumpery 
mechanical  photographer! 

Next,  I  present  you  with  a  marine 
subject,  “  The  Landing  Stage,”  which 
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illustrates  most  forcibly  how  much 
may  be  made  of  the  simplest  objects, 
and  how  great  an  amount  of  interest 
may  be  found  in  a  picture 
comprising  only  the  most 
commonplace  elements.  I 
ought,  perhaps,  to  express 
my  indebtedness  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Davison,  who  ex¬ 
hibited  a  similar  but  in¬ 
ferior  work  at  the  Salon 
three  or  four  years  ago. 
A  friend  suggested  that  I 
might  improve  this  picture 
by  including  more  of  the 
sea,  but  as  I  assured  him, 
such  an  alteration  would 
leave  nothing  to  the  im¬ 
agination,  whilst  at  present 
it  is  quite  possible,  should 
the  onlooker  desire  it,  to 
conceive  of  the  whole 
Atlantic  Ocean  as  lying  off 
the  landing  stage. 

I  have  only  one  other 
marine  subject  —  “  The 
Lonely  Shore,”  whose 
merits  I  will  now  very 
briefly  recount.  I  was 
uncertain  at  first  whether 
to  make  this  subject  into 
a  “tall  up’ards”  or  a 
“long  on’ards,”  those 
being,  I  understand,  the 
terms  applied  to  upright 
and  horizontal  com¬ 
positions  in  artistic  circles, 
but  decided  finally  upon 
the  “  long  on’ards  ”  as 
more  suitable  for  im¬ 
pressing  the  onlooker  with 
the  vastness  of  the  beach, 
and  the  loneliness  of  the 
single  fisherboy.  I  have 
followed  the  Annan  school 
in  my  treatment  of  the 
sky,  and  confess  to  finding 
it  a  great  relief  not  to  be 
obliged  to  print  in  clouds. 
But  if  any  one  disputes 
the  wisdom  of  this  treat¬ 
ment,  I  can  give  him  a 
precedent  in  “The  Beach 
at  Zandvort”  by  the  above- 
named  gentleman,  as  re¬ 
gards  breadth,  unity  and  perspective, 
nothing  whatever  is  wanting. 

My  next  two  efforts  may  be  fittingly 
termed  “  character  sketches.”  They 


The  Long  Little,  Lone  Little  Maid. 
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are  portraits,  but  as  far  removed  from 
the  ordinary  commonplace  portraiture 
of  commerce  as  Pernambuco  from 
Paris.  The  full-length  “  Long  Little, 
Lone  Little  Maid  ”  I  have  fashioned 


into  a  “  tall  upwards.”  Let  me  add 
that  the  girl,  engaged  at  the  hotel 
where  I  stayed,  was  a  little  short  in 
stature,  but  treated  in  this  style  the 
portrait  adds  quite  fifteen  inches  to 
her  height.  Then  I  mounted  it  with 
a  long  tail  to  be  in  keeping,  and  put 
my  initials  at  the  foot  just  like  the 
Americans  do.  I  need  hardly  draw 
attention  to  the  spirituel  expression  of 
my  sitter,  wherein  simplicity  and  light¬ 
heartedness  are  so  finely  blended.  To 
make  the  features  express  the  inner 
feelings  in  this  manner  is  one  of  those 
qualities  in  an  artist  that  place  him 


immeasurably  above  his  fellows.  This 
I  consider  a  triumph  of  art. 

But  let  me  bring  the  next  portrait 
before  you.  This  is  still  more  “ultra- 
American,”  worthy  indeed  of  Steichen 


himself.  No  one  can  deny  that  I  have 
secured  freedom  of  style  here  !  Few 
will  fail  to  admire  the  mounting, 
executed  as  it  is  in  the  best  “  super¬ 
imposition  ”  fashion.  First  a  yellow 
paper,  then  one  with  red  stripes,  and 
lowest  of  all  a  deep  brown.  Such 
blending  !  Such  harmony  !  I  pro¬ 
pose  to  forward  a  replica  to  Mr. 
Richard  le  Gallienne  in  the  hope  that 
it  may  suggest  some  new  idea  to  him 
for  an  essay. 

And  now  for  the  last  two — land¬ 


scapes.  The  first,  a  study  of  trees, 
which  I  call  “  The  Three  Graces.” 
I  carefully  trimmed  this  to  leave  just 
a  few  leaves  visible,  the  rest,  as  usual, 
being  left  to  the  imagination.  The 
reader  is,  therefore,  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  conceive  them  either  stunted  and 
without  verdancy,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  huge  Californian  giants  clothed 
to  their  tops  with  autumn-tinted  leaves. 
I  am  quite  of  opinion  that  the  im¬ 
agination  should  never  be  fettered  by 
full  revelation. 


The  Scotch  Express. 


The  Three  Graces. 


Portrait  of  a  young  Miss. 


Last  of  all  comes  the  piece  de  resist¬ 
ance — the  chef  d' oeuvre.  (Excuse  these 
quotations  from  a  foreign  tongue,  but 
our  own  language  is  hardly  equal  to 
the  occasion.)  The  title  is  “  It’s  a 
long  lane  that  has  no  turning,”  so 
that  a  proverb  is  illustrated  at  the 
same  time.  Observe  the  magnificent 
perspective — the  breadth,  the  bold¬ 
ness  !  Ah,  this  is  sure  to  bring  me  fame ! 

And  now,  as  I  gaze  fondly  upon 
these  my  latest  efforts,  my  heart  tells 
me  they  are  no  ordinary  club-outing 
sort  of  stuff,  but  proclaim  indisput- 
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ably,  every  one  of  them,  that  photo¬ 
graphy  is  an  art  of  the  greatest 
promise.  It  is  unfortunate  that  I  am 
now  too  late  for  the  Royal  or  Salon 
this  year;  but;  that  being  so,  I 
propose  to  offer  my  pictures  as  a  one- 
man  show  at  Russell  Square. 

If,  like  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  my 
second  campaign  should  fail,  then  I 
shall  sell  my  camera  cheap  for  cash, 
pour  my  solutions  on  the  dust  heap 
and  take  up  post-card  collecting  or 
devote  my  evenings  to  the  fascinations 
of  “  Ping-Pong.” 


ON  PHOTOGRAPHIC 
SUBJECTS  WITH  SOME 
SUGGESTIONS. 

By  R.  Stockdale. 

YEAR  by  year  it  is  becoming  more 
difficult  for  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  to  break  new  ground. 
In  order  for  his  pictures,  which  are 
hung  on  the  walls  of  an  exhibition,  to 
attract  particular  attention,  he  seems 
to  have  two  courses  open  to  him,  firstly, 
he  may  take  a  well-worn  subject  and 
treat  it  in  the  matter  of  technique  or 
what  not  in  a  manner  better  than  has 
before  been  attained,  or,  secondly,  he 
must  attempt  something  which  has  not 
been  done  previously.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  which  of  these  two  courses  is  the 
easier,  for  all  will  admit  that  the 
technical  side  of  the  subject  has  at- 


It's  a  long  lane  that  has  no  turning. 


tained  a  very  high  level,  and  so  no 
conspicuous  advance  can  be  looked  for 
on  this  hand.  We  must  therefore  fall 
back  on  the  second  alternative,  and  so 
we  will  briefly  review  some  of  the 
different  classes  of  photographic  sub¬ 
jects,  and  make  a  few  suggestions 
which  we  hope  will  be  useful  to  our 
readers,  even  if  resulting  prints  should 
not  reach  the  walls  of  an  exhibition. 

We  shall  ever  have  the  landscape 
print  predominant  on  account  of  the 
great  variety  of  possible  subjects  ;  and 
occasionally  we  shall  have  noticeable 
representations  of  nature  in  her  striking 
moods,  dependent  for  their  success  on 
careful  selection,  coupled  with  artistic 
lighting  or  atmospheric  effect. 

The  mud  and  marshy  print — low  in 
tone  and  with  absence  of  sharp  defini¬ 
tion — has  perhaps  had  its  day  and  its 
devotees,  but  one  would  not  go  so  far 
as  to  say  that  prints  of  such  subjects 
will  cease  to  be  made,  or  even  that 
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some  such  will  not  again  attract 
attention. 

Birch  and  bracken  has  been  almost 
done  to  death,  but  even  now  photo¬ 
graphers  cannot  restrain  themselves 
from  exposing  an  occasional  plate  on 
the  graceful  and  artistic  forms  of  these 
subjects;  but  here  again  the  first 
principles  laid  down  will  be  applied, 
the  resulting  prints  must  be  better  than 
previous  similar  subjects  in  order  to 
meet  the  examination  they  probably 
merit. 

More  recently  tree  subjects  have 
come  in  for  a  fair  share  of  exposures, 
and  in  this  case  there  is  perhaps  still 
scope  for  more  work.  Tree  forms  and 
groupings  are  so  varied  that  it  would 
appear  unlikely  that  this  branch  has 
been  entirely  exhausted. 

Genre  subjects  will  ever  be  popular, 
but  they  are  difficult.  The  posing  of 
the  subjects  requires  very  careful 
thought  and  attention,  and  the  acces¬ 
sories  must  be  in  perfect  harmony  that 
there  be  no  distracting  note  in  the 
whole  composition.  There  is  generally 
a  difficulty,  too,  in  obtaining  suitable 
models,  and  these,  when  obtained,  un¬ 
less  specially  endowed  naturally,  almost 
require  special  training  to  act  the  part. 
This  is  a  branch  of  photography  that 
can  never  be  exhausted,  and  one  in 
which  the  imagination  and  individuality 
of  the  photographer  can  have  full  rein, 
but  owing  to  some  of  the  difficulties,  it 
is  perhaps  not  so  regularly  followed  as 
it  might  be  were  it  more  easy  of 
accomplishment. 

Another  class  of  subject  is  now 
finding  considerable  favour,  to  be 
attempted  mainly  by  the  possessors  of 
hand  cameras — and  what  enthusiast 
can  be  without  such  a  piece  of  appara¬ 
tus  ?  One  means  the  portrayal  of 
motion,  say  of  individuals  engaged  in 
their  ordinary  work  of  life.  Such 
subjects  abound  in  the  country',  in  the 
town,  and  on  the  coast :  labourers,  dray¬ 
men  and  fishermen  pursuing  their 
daily  calling,  and  supplying  pictures, 
which  if  caught  at  the  proper  moment 
suggest  forcibly  power  and  motion. 
Of  course  a  few  of  these  subjects  have 
been  done,  and  done  well ;  but  the 
held  is  still  open,  and  there  are  still 
numbers  of  instances  which  are  crying 
aloud  to  have  exposures  made  on  them, 
and  in  return  will  yield  not  only 


pleasing,  but  probably  also  interesting 
and  striking  pictures. 

One  was  almost  inclined  to  say  that 
flower  and  still-life  subjects  belonged 
specially  to  the  lady  photographers, 
because  of  the  taste  they  can  often  show 
in  arranging  the  various  components 
of  such  a  study.  But  there  is  one 
branch  of  flower  photography  which 
has  been  but  little  attempted,  namely, 
photographing  plants  in  their  growing 
condition.  Charming  pictures  can 
often  be  secured,  and  such  may  also  be 
botanically  interesting.  A  background 
may  sometimes  be  necessary,  but  the 
focussing  cloth  or  a  sheet  of  brown 
paper  might  be  requisitioned  for  this 
purpose. 

Another  class  of  landscape  subject 
which  would  repay  attention  is  moor¬ 
land.  In  most  parts  of  our  islands 
there  are  tracts  of  wild  open  country 
containing  material  for  many  exposures, 
and  here  one  could  attempt  to  portray 
the  loneliness  and  extent  of  the  spot 
together  with  choice  pieces  of  fore¬ 
ground  subjects. 

Architectural  interiors  are  always 
effective  if  one  is  careful  to  avoid  the 
general  view  type  of  the  shop  windows 
of  our  cathedral  towns.  Fine  effects 
are  often  to  be  obtained  depending 
chiefly  on  the  lighting.  Photographers 
are  now  turning  their  attention  to  such 
effects,  together  with  smaller  pieces, 
side  aisles,  transepts,  crypt  views,  old 
doorways  and  staircases.  These  are 
as  a  rule  not  views  that  may  be  bought, 
and  for  this  reason  have  all  the  more 
point. 

What  photographer  has  not  essayed 
portraiture  pure  and  simple,  with 
results  which  in  some  cases  may  have 
had  a  tendency  to  strain  otherwise 
pleasant  relations  amongst  families  and 
friends,  but  in  others  yielding  results 
which  the  professional  with  his  host  of 
accessories  and  appliances  cannot 
excel  ? 

These  remarks  can  in  no  way  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  complete  catalogue  of 
possible  photographic  subjects,  but 
rather  as  containing  a  few  suggestions, 
but  in  them  it  is  hoped  that  some  of  our 
readers  will  find,  at  all  events,  one  or 
two  hints  which  shall  either  cause  them 
to  “  strike  a  new  line  ”  or  make  them 
see  possibilities  in  subjects  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  passed  over. 


HOW  I  MADE  A  SET  OF 
SPECTACLE  LENSES. 
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C.  Buckingham. 

ON  seeing  the  excellent  work  done 
by  means  of  spectacle  lenses 
by  some  of  our  leading  pictorial 
workers,  I  set  to  work  experimenting 
with  them.  I  was  delighted  with  the 
results,  and  finally  decided  on  making 
a  set  of  lenses  of  interchangeable  focal 
lengths,  which  I  am  about  to  describe. 
I  procured  a  piece  of  rather  light  brass 
tubing,  1^-  inches  in  diameter  (about 
4^  inches  is  sufficient),  and  cut  it  by 
first  wrapping  paper  round  to  prevent 


tje 

;  A 

B 

Fig.  1. 

Barrel. 

A,  wooden  guide  for  stops;  B,  piece  of  brass  soldered 
in  to  reduce  inside  diameter  to  same  size  as  flange ; 
C,  one  of  two  screws  to  fasten  guide  in  position 
through  barrel ;  D,  slot  for  stops. 


scratching,  holding  in  vice,  and  sawing 
off  the  lengths  required  with  an  old 
fine  saw. 

I  first  cut  one  piece  if  inches  in 
length  for  barrel  (see  fig.  1),  and  cut 
slot  in  centre  for  stops.  I  then  cut  a 
piece  of  hard  wood  f-inch  thick,  round, 
to  nicely  fit  into  barrel,  and  bored  a 
f-inch  hole  through  centre,  and  with 
chisel  cut  a  groove  about  f-inch  deep 


slide  in,  and  cut  two  strips  of  zinc  with 
scissors  and  nailed  across  to  guide 
stop  A  and  B  (fig.  2).  The  piece  of 
wood  I  fixed  in  position  by  two  screws 
through  barrel.  I  then  cut  off  f-inch 
more  tube,  and  cut  a  small  piece  out 
to  reduce  diameter  with  strong  scissors, 
to  make  it  just  fit  inside  front  of  barrel, 


.  Fig.  3.  Flange. 

A,  sheet  brass ;  B,  §  piece  of  tube,  soldered ;  C,  section  ; 
D,  solder. 


and  soldered  (see  fig.  1).  To  make  the 
flange  I  purchased  a  piece  of  sheet 
brass  about  J^-inch  thick,  compassed 
two  circles,  1  in.  and  2f  inches  in 
diameter,  cut  the  outer  one  by  borrow¬ 
ing  the  tinman’s  shears,  and  the  inner 
one  by  drilling  small  holes  round  inside 
line  and  finishing  with  a  half-round 


Fig.  4.  Lens  ring. 


Fig.  2.  Wooden  guide  for  steps. 

a,  section ;  b,  groove  for  stops  to  slide  in ;  A  and  B,  zinc 
strips  to  hold  stop  in  place. 

from  edge  to  centre,  the  width  of 
intended  stop,  cutting  rather  below 
the  ^-inch  hole  (see  fig.  2),  for  stop  to 


file,  and  then  drilled  three  holes  and 
countersunk  same  for  screws  to  fix  it 
to  camera  front  (see  fig.  3). 

I  then  cut  f-inch  more  tube,  reduced 
diameter  by  cutting  piece  out  as  before, 
made  just  to  fit  inside  of  barrel,  and 
then  soldered  strongly  to  plate,  leaving 
plenty  of  solder  inside  for  strength  (see 
fig.  3).  That  completes  barrel  and 
flange,  now  for  lenses. 

I  purchased  four  Periscopic  spectacle 
lenses  costing  threepence  each  from 
Mr.  C.  Kemp,  Travies  Inn,  Holborn, 
London,  W.C.,  of  12,  16,  20  and  24 
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inches  focus,  and  mounted  them  in  the 
way  I  am  about  to  describe.  I  cut 
four  pieces  of  tube  f-inch,  and  four 
pieces  ^-inch.  The  f-inch  pieces  were 
reduced  in  diameter  as  before,  but  to 
fit  this  time  inside  of  flange  or  front  of 
barrel  (both  will  be  found  the  same 
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Figs.  5  and  6.  Sections. 

A,  lens;  B,  tube;  C,  J-inch  ring  soldered  over  B;  D, 
paper  rings  glued  to  fix  lens. 

inside  diameter) ;  the  f-inch  pieces 
were  cut  to  fit  over  (see  fig.  4),  and 
soldered. 

The  lenses  as  bought  are  too  large 
for  these  rings.  I  reduced  mine  by 
nibbling  the  edges  with  a  pair  of 
goffering  irons,  using  the  square  part. 
They  are  soft  iron,  and  a  few  minutes’ 
practice  soon  put  one  on  the  mark,  but 
care  must  be  taken  to  nibble  round 
and  round,  so  as  to  keep  them  central, 
and  avoid  taking  too  much  off  at  a 
time.  To  fix  the  lenses  I  cut  a  strip  of 
brown  paper,  glued  and  wrapped  round 
a  broom  handle  until  thick  enough  for 
the  rings  to  just  fit  over.  This,  when 
dry,  was  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  into 


rings,  two  being  required  for  each  lens, 
then  glued  and  placed  into  position, 
one  each  side  of  lens  (see  fig.  5). 

The  24-inch  lens  I  mounted  convex 
side  outwards,  and  nearly  always  use 
that  one  in  front  when  using  two  lenses 
(fig.  5).  The  other  three  I  mounted 
concave  side  outwards  (see  fig.  6),  all 


four  lenses  being  interchangeable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  number  of 
different  focal  lengths  from  7  to  24 
inches,  single  or  double,  can  be 
managed.  The  stops  I  cut  out  of  zinc 
(see  fig.  7).  I  am  using  this  set  with 
a  quarter-plate  camera,  but  I  believe 
it  would  cover  a  whole-plate  stopped 
down.  It  is  necessary  to  rack  out  about 
one-fortieth  of  focal  length  after  focus¬ 
sing  when  using  ordinary  plates,  but 
with  Ilford  Chromatic  plates  I  find  it 
is  unnecessary.  Whatever  I  focus  on, 


Fig.  8.  Section  of  lens  complete. 

A,  flange;  B,  barrel;  C,  lenses;  D,  stop;  E  and  F, 
the  additional  lenses. 


I  can  depend  on  having  right  on  the 
plate. 

All  brass  work  I  finished  with  file 
and  polished  with  fine  emery,  and 
lacquered.  All  inside  parts  and  stops 
I  coated  with  dead  black.  I  have  a 
small  box  lined  with  velvet,  with  com¬ 
partments  for  each  lens,  each  one 
marked  with  its  focal  length.  This 
makes  it  convenient  and  a  pleasure  to 
work  with.  I  have  used  this  set  of 
lenses  for  all  kinds  of  work,  with  very 
satisfactory  results.  As  to  cost,  two 
shillings  covered  everything. 


Paper  without  Gelatine  for  Enlarging 
Purpose. — It  is  often  desirable  for  retouching 
and  colouring  purposes  to  have  a  paper  with¬ 
out  any  particular  coating,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  very  sensitive.  According  to  Rehnert, 
such  a  paper  can  be  prepared  as  follows. 
Rives’  paper  is  dipped  into  a  solution  of 

Magnesium  iodide .  10  parts 

Magnesium  chloride .  5 

Alcohol . 500  , , 

and  after  drying,  is  treated  with  a  10%  silver 
bath,  strongly  acidulated,  until  the  paper  is 
no  longer  yellowish,  but  perfectly  white.  It 
is  exposed  while  damp  to  daylight,  and  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  solution  of  pyrogallic  acid  1  :  100. 
Nothing  is  said  particularly  about  the  length 
of  exposure,  but  as  with  other  similar  pro¬ 
cesses,  this  should  be  long  enough  for  the 
contours  to  become  visible,  for  which  a  strong 
light  is  advisable. — Chronik. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  those  dealing  with  ordinary, 
every-day  processes.  See  also  notice  at  head  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents."  Address  letters — The 
Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Sept.  20 — Nov.  2.  Photographic  Salon,  Dudley  Gallery, 
Piccadilly,  London.  Secretary:  Reginald  Craigie. 
Sept.  30 — Nov.  2.  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  New  Gallery. 

Nov.  21-23.  Exhibition  of  the  Hove  Camera  Club. 

Secretary  :  A.  R.  Sargcant.  55,  The  Drive,  Hove. 

D  c.  3 — 7.  Exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Photographic 
Society.  Secretary:  P\  J.  Mortimer,  o,  Ordnance 
Row,  Portsea,  Portsmouth. 

Dec.  23 —Jan.  4.  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Southern 
P  otographic  Association.  Secretary:  John  B. 
Haggart,  93,  Norfolk  Street,  Glasgow. 

*  * 

* 

From  the  Editor’s  Desk. 

Field  Day  Opinions  may  differ,  but  for 
Manners.  my  part  I  regard  the  follow¬ 

ing  incident,  related  by 
someone  in  the  Photo-Bcacon,  as  an  example  of 
bad  form  on  the  part  of  the  photographer  ; 
and  also  of  very  poor  wit.  “  I  was  out 
photographing  a  country  church,”  he  says, 

‘ '  surrounded  as  usual  by  the  rustics,  who 
kept  their  optics  glued  on  me  and  the  camera. 
Presently  one  ventured  to  say,  ‘  Taking  the 
church,  mister  ?  ’  ‘No,  I’m  not,’  I  replied, 

‘  I’m  leaving  it  where  it  is,’  which  I  think 
settled  him,  for  he  vanished  into  obscurity. 
Try  it  ;  it  has  never  been  known  to  fail.” 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that,  instead  of  posing  as 
a  very  ‘‘superior  pusson,”  the  photographer 
should  at  least  have  replied  in  a  courteous 
manner  to  a  reasonable  remark  of  that  kind. 
Moreover,  he  might  possibly  have  turned  the 
rustic  to  good  account,  had  he  known  how, 
by  placing  him  naturally  as  a  figure  in  the 
view.  It  is  the  worst  of  taste  to  try  to  shut 
up  friendly-disposed  people  who  may  gather 
round  you  when  photographing,  more  par¬ 
ticularly  since  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  get  them  out  of  the  field,  if  necessary, 
by  a  polite  request. 

* 

Weight  of  The  other  day  I  weighed  my 
a  Kit.  half-plate  kit,  and  found  it 

turned  the  scale  at  i5lbs. — a 
fairly  heavy  bag  to  carry  even  half  a  dozen 
miles,  and  over  the  hill-tops.  In  the  ordinary 
way  such  a  weight  would  be  unendurable — I 


should  need  a  porter  to  help  me  ;  but  slung 
on  the  back,  in  the  rucksack,  I  can  do 
anything  under  20  miles  without  undue 
fatigue.  Still,  I  shall  be  glad  if  new  improve¬ 
ments  in  cameras  and  other  parts  of  the 
apparatus  would  bring  the  total  down  to  about 
iolbs.  One’s  tripod  seems  a  heavy,  lumber¬ 
ing  appliance,  and  yet  I  have  found  no 
featherweight  tripod  that  possesses  a  proper 
degree  of  rigidity.  Glass  plates  are  heavy 
things,  but  somehow  films  do  not  give  me 
entire  satisfaction.  The  question  of  lightness 
in  apparatus  is  an  ever-important  one— 
possibly  some  of  my  readers  have  found  out 
ways  of  diminishing  the  load.  Their  experi¬ 
ences  will  be  welcome. 

* 

A  Some  months  ago — it  may 

Photographic  be  years — time  flies  so  fast, 

Diary.  I  penned  a  paragraph  in 

these  columns  with  reference 
to  the  idea  of  illustrating  a  diary  with  photo¬ 
graphs,  and  of  adding  descriptive  letterpress 
to  the  ordinary  album  of  photographs.  I 
have  on  my  desk  just  now  a  capital  example 
of  the  happy  combination  of  photographs  and 
written  description  in  the  form  of  a  sort  of 
album  or  log-book,  bearing  the  title  “  The 
History  of  Ghyll  Beck  Camp.”  Turning 
over  its  pages,  which  are  of  “  Nature  Paper,” 
the  colour  known  as  ”  gray  bark,”  I  find  that 
it  is  an  account  of  camping  experiences  in  the 
summer  of  1898.  This  camp  was  situated  in 
Wharfedale,  not  far  from  Bolton’s  beautiful 
abbey,  and  was  occupied  almost  every  week-end 
by  eight  or  nine  men  hailing  from  Bradford, 
Leeds,  Manchester  and  Halifax.  The  book, 
which  is  elegantly  written  in  white  ink  'by 
”  The  Scribe,”  tells  the  story  of  camp  life, 
of  expeditions  on  cycle  and  on  foot,  and  gives 
much  historical  and  other  information  about 
places  visited.  Interwoven  with  the  matter 
are  numerous  photographs — bromide  prints, 
neatly  pasted  in  and  lined  round  also  in  white 
ink.  The  volume  is  a  substantial  one,  and  I 
am  not  surprised  to  learn  that  it  occupied  the 
leisure  evenings  of  the  persevering  and  pains¬ 
taking  “Scribe”  for  a  whole  winter.  But 
no  ordinary  diary  can  compare  with  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  kind  in  interest  or  in  usefulness 
for  reference  in  later  years. 

* 

The  I  should  like  every  photo- 

E volution  of  grapher  who  has  “doubts” 

Photography.  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  this 
“treatment”  or  that  “pro¬ 
cedure”  to  read  a  short  contribution  to  lhe 
Amateur  Photographer  of  September  13,  by 
J.  C.  Warburg.  It  is  the  clearest  and  fairest 
exposition  of  photography  in  its  pictorial 
applications  that  I  can  remember  having  read 
anywhere.  I  want  the  man  who  does  not 
believe  in  “fuzzytypes”  to  read  it,  the  man  who 
carps  at  rough  paper,  or  is  mentally  disturbed 
at  any  form  of  print  except  the  smooth  P.O.P. 
with  uniform  crispness  of  detail,  perfectly 
white  high-lights,  and  perfectly  dark  shadows. 
Possibly  it  may  help  him  to  understand  the 
position  of  those  who  believe  that  there  are 
more  ways  of  catching  a  bird  than  by  putting 
salt  on  its  tail,  more  aspects  of  truth  than 
are  embodied  in  a  single  form  of  religion,  and 
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more  kinds  of  photograph  than  one.  Here 
is  the  essence  of  the  question  in  Mr  Warburg’s 
own  words: — “The  ordinary  photographer 
will  not  obtain  more  artistic  results  by  under¬ 
exposure  or  by  blurring  his  focus,  or  if  he  does, 
it  will  be  purely  by  accident.  He  will  merely 
substitute  one  fallacy  for  another.  The  all- 
over  blur  is  no  more  a  means  of  salvation 
than  the  all-over  sharp.  He  should  use  what¬ 
ever  means  commend  themselves  to  him,  but 
he  should  stop  sneering  at  those  who  use  other 
methods.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  diversity 
of  methods  and  ideals,  plenty  of  room  even  for 
extreme  diversity  of  theory,  as  long  as  it  is  not 
used  to  stop  original  ideas  and  work .  ’  ’ 

* 

Further  Two  additional  letters  on 

Salon  this  subject,  one  from  “  Mark 

Criticisms.  Woodland”  la  Canadian 

reader)  and  another  from 
“  No.  58,”  have  come  in  since  the  last 


deserves  it.  Indeed  I  have  purposely  selected 
a  subject  which  shows  pronounced  weaknesses, 
in  order  that  there  may  be  plenty  to  say  about 
it.  The  next  paragraph  tells  what  is  to  be 
done. 

* 

The  Next  month  the  frontispiece 

Tables  will  be  a  landscape,  again 

Turned.  printed  on  bromide  paper. 

This  picture,  which  I  will 
call  “  Sketching,”  since  an  artist  with  her 
easel  is  to  be  seen  in  the  foreground,  is  open 
for  criticism  by  our  readers.  The  critiques 
must  be  brief,  not  more  than  will  go  on  one 
side  of  a  foolscap  sheet,  and  posted  to  head¬ 
quarters  not  later  than  December  10th.  To 
the  author  of  the  best  critique,  or  to  the  first 
three,  if  there  are  three  really  good  ones,  I 
will  send,  in  acknowledgment,  the  last  issued 
bound  volume  of  The  Practical  and  Junv  r 
Photographer .  There  are  one  or  two  decided 
faults  in  the  forthcoming  picture,  which  the 


number  was  published.  I  feel  that  it  is  now 
too  late  to  re-open  the  subject,  so  beyond  just 
mentioning  that  both  the  correspondents 
object  to  “Northward’s”  extreme  attitude, 
though  they  agree  with  a  few  of  his  criticisms, 
I  will  go  no  further  at  present.  At  the  same 
time,  when  next  year’s  Salon  is  published,  we 
might,  if  we  do  not  forget,  re-open  the 
discussion  promptly  in  the  September  issue, 
and  give  everyone  who  wishes  a  chance  to 
put  in  a  word  before  the  winter  approaches 
and  other  subjects  demand  our  attention. 
But  since  evidence  has  been  given  on  the  part 
of  my  readers  that  they  would  like  to  do  a  bit 
of  criticising  on  their  own  account,  I  am 
going  to  give  them  an  opportunity  of  turning 
the  tables  and  put  in  a  picture  of  my  own,  to 
which  they  are  quite  at  liberty  to  apply  the 
most  scathing  comment,  if  they  think  the  work 


Honesty.  David  Blount.  (Royal  Exhibition.) 


critics  must  be  careful  not  to  miss,  and  there 
are  also  many  little  details,  as  in  almost  all 
photographs,  that  might  be  improved.  Now 
we  shall  soon  see  how  far  the  precepts  that 
have  been  continually  set  forth  in  the  Critical 
Column  have  fallen  on  good  ground,  and 
how  many  there  are  among  our  thousands  of 
readers  who  possess  sound  notions  upon  the 
art  of  making  sun  pictures.  No  coupon 
required  for  this  special  event. 

* 

Photography  The  use  of  the  camera  in 
in  teaching  spreads  slowly  but 

Schools.  surely.  As  an  illustrator, 

the  optical  lantern  is  becom¬ 
ing  quite  a  customary  adjunct  of  the  class¬ 
room,  but  the  use  of  the  camera  itself  by  the 
students  is  scarcely  to  be  pronounced 
academical  up  to  now.  I  am  interested  in 
the  suggestions  given  in  an  American 
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contemporary,  the  Photo-Era ,  for  an  elementary 
course  in  school-photography.  For  nature 
study  pupils  are  recommended  to  take 
photographs  of  trees  with  and  without  leaves, 
to  show  their  appearance,  their  flowers  and 
fruit ;  of  the  ends  and  sides  of  timbers,  to 
show  the  annual  rings  and  grain  of  the  wood  ; 
of  constructions  of  wood,  to  show  the  uses. 
For  the  study  of  English  the  pupils  are  to  be 
taken  a  walk  and  told  to  photograph  whatever 
interests  them.  On  returning  they  are  to 


crowded  wharf ;  and  so  on.  Much  better 
than  cramming  the  mind  with  “  facts,”  as 
they  are  called,  and  a  much  more  fascinating 
manner  of  study.  May  the  method  be  soon 
and  generally  adopted  ! 

* 

Elementary  I  think  that  it  ought  to 
Lectures.  be  recognised  as  the  definite 

duty  of  photographic'societies 
to  provide  elementary  lectures  and  demonstra- 


write  the  story  of  the  walk  and  illustrate  it 
with  the  pictures.  For  civics  they  are  to 
photograph  and  describe  the  duties  of  the 
mail  carrier,  the  policeman,  the  street- 
sweeper  and  the  fireman.  As  studies  in 
transportation  they  may  take  the  waggon,  the 
street  car,  the  train,  the  steamer  and  the 


Girl  Sewing  Competition.  Frize  Picture. 

“The  Little  Seamstress.” 

Dan  Dunlop,  Motherwell,  N.B. 


tions  for  the  benefit  of  the  novices  among 
their  ranks.  Every  year,  so  great  is  the 
popularity  of  photography,  many  new  men 
take  it  up,  and  although  they  are  well  provided 
for  in  the  way  of  explanatory  pamphlets,  text 
books,  and  so  forth,  there  is  perhaps  not  the 
same  facility  there  used  to  be  for  becoming 
acquainted  with  the  practical  manipulations 
through  the  personal  instruction  of  a  friend. 
Consequently  few  get  beyond  the  making  of 
inferior  prints  and  perhaps  a  few  mediocre 
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lantern  slides.  If  the  photographic  societies 
of  the  country  would  accept  the  obligation  of 
teaching  their  younger  men  how  to  do  things 
well,  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  progress  of  the  art.  Some 
organizations  have  already  included  ele¬ 
mentary  lectures  as  a  part  of  their  curriculum. 
The  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society,  for 
example,  has  a  practical  photography  section, 
which  seems  to  have  been  highly  appreciated  ; 
and  I  notice  here  and  there  in  the  syllabus 
an  occasional  demonstration  of  development 
or  of  printing,  appearing,  however,  to  be 
introduced  rather  as  a  stop-gap  or  a  padding, 
because  the  secretary  could  not  secure  a 
competent  lecturer.  There  should  be,  I 
imagine,  no  difficulty  in  securing  two  or  three 


good  men  and  true  in  every  photographic  club, 
who  would  undertake  to  teach  a  few  novices 
how  to  develop,  print  and  make  lantern  slides. 

*  * 

♦ 

The  Royal  Photographic  Society,  Presi¬ 
dential  Address. — Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  in 
his  recent  presidential  address,  made  sug¬ 
gestions  for  some  very  drastic  changes  in  the 
policy  and  arrangements  of  the  society. 
He  advised  the  engaging  of  a  paid  secretary 
and  librarian,  and  of  an  honorary  foreign 
secretary.  As  to  the  council,  he  advised  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  secure  a  larger  number 
of  strong  and  influential  men,  by  opening  the 
scope  of  the  society  to  a  wider  variety  of 
interests  than  at  present  finds  representation. 


Girl  Sewing  Competition.  Certificate. 

Ivo  Frank  Lewis,  “A  Portrait  Study.”  Birmingham. 


He  recommended  the  institution  of  an 
elementary  course  of  lectures  on  a  parallel 
with  the  Cantor  Lectures  delivered  at  the 
Society  of  Arts.  As  regards  Fellowship,  he 
urged  that  the  status  be  still  further  raised, 
and  in  connection  with  the  judges  elected 
annually  for  exhibition  purposes,  he  thought 
it  most  desirable  that  men  from  among  their  own 
ranks  should  be  chosen.  Few  who  have 
followed  with  interest  the  work  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society  during  the  last  few 
years  would  raise  a  dissentient  voice  to  the 
propositions  of  Mr.  Dallmeyer,  and  we  are 
heartily  glad  he  has  been  so  thoroughly 
outspoken  in  the  matter.  Looking  at  the 
society  from  as  generous  a  point  of  view  as 
one  can,  there  is  no  denying  that  its  meetings 
have  not  been  as  interesting  as  they  might, 
nor  have  the  circumstances  connected  with 
them  been  of  such  a  nature  as  to  attract  any 
but  the  very  small  circle  of  regular  members 
to  whom  the  society  has  to  a  great  extent 
played  the  part  of  a  social  club. 

Elementary  Telephotography,  by  Ernest 
Marriage. — A  new  volume  from  the  press  of 
Iliffe  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  consisting  of  about  112 
pages  with  numerous  illustrations.  Mr. 
Marriage  has  written  and  lectured  on  tele¬ 
photography  frequently,  and  his  ability  to 
deal  with  the  subject  cannot  be  doubted. 
Though  telephotography  is  not  exactly  a 
popular  branch  of  photography,  the  tele¬ 
photographic  lens  has  many  valuable  applica¬ 
tions,  but  to  use  it  effectively  one  must  be 
acquainted  with  the  principles  which  regulate 
magnification,  focal  length,  etc.,  and  this 
information  is  to  be  found  in  the  present 
work.  The  price  of  the  book  is  3s.  6d. 

“The  Practical  and  Junior”  Set  of 
Lantern  Slides. — We  have  selected  lantern 
slides  to  the  number  of  78  from  our  Lantern 
Slide  Competitions  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
this  set  is  now  ready  for  circulation  among 
photographic  societies  who  make  application 
for  it.  The  usual  conditions  of  carriage  being 
paid  both  ways  and  each  society  being 
responsible  for  the  care  of  the  slides  whilst  in 
their  possession  hold  good.  The  collection  is 
a  miscellaneous  one,  consisting  of  landscape 
and  architectural  scenes  with  a  few  figure  and 
various  other  subjects.  Some  of  the  pictures 
are  really  excellent.  A  good  many  dates  are 
vacant. 

“Home-made  Fitments  and  Furniture” 
is  the  title  of  a  small  book  by  the  Rev.  A.  C. 
Lambert,  being  No.  38  of  “The  Useful  Arts 
and  Handicrafts  Series,”  published  by 
Dawbarn  &  Ward  at  6d.  each.  There  are 
some  good  suggestions  in  the  book,  and  some 
novel  ideas  for  making,  as  the  Yorkshire 
expression  goes,  “  Summat  out  o'  nowt.”  For 
example,  a  capital  rocking  chair  can  be 
made  out  of  a  tub,  match  boxes  and  pipe  racks 
out  of  cigar  boxes,  and  numerous  other  useful 
little  articles. 

Tintern  Abbey. — Since  this  fine  abbey  was 
purchased  by  the  Crown,  a  rumour  has  been 
circulating  to  the  effect  that  photographers 
have  been  prohibited  from  using  their  cameras 
there.  If  this  is  really  the  case,  it  seems  an 
exceedingly  unnecessary  piece  of  red  tape. 


and  some  concerted  protest  ought  to  be  made. 
But  we  understand  that  the  rumour  has 
no  foundation,  and  that  photographers  are 
admitted  like  the  general  public,  by  payment 
of  sixpence. 

Leeds  Camera  Club. — The  syllabus  of  the 
Leeds  Camera  Club  is  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  ordinary  two-fold  card.  It  is  a  booklet  of 
sixty  or  more  pages,  and  contains,  besides  the 
syllabus  and  rules,  a  list  of  plate  speeds  for 
use  with  Watkins’  and  also  for  Wynne’s 
exposure  meters,  some  notes  on  exceptional 
subjects,  and  several  pages  for  entering 
exposures,  besides  numerous  matters. 

Glasgow  Southern  Photographic  Exhibi¬ 
tion.- — Last  month  we  announced  that  there 
were  five  open  classes  in  this  exhibition.  This 
was  a  mistake ;  there  are  six.  We  might 
mention  specially  the  section  for  lantern 
slides  of  the  Glasgow  Exhibition.  Silver  and 
bronze  medals  are  offered  for  the  best  and 
second-best  individual  lantern  slide. 

Nottingham  Camera  Club. — A  satisfac¬ 
tory  report  of  the  year’s  work  has  been  issued 
by  the  secretary:  The  club  has  received  the 
present  of  a  valuable  enlarging  lantern. 
Certain  survey  work  is  progressing,  the 
meetings  have  been  well  attended  and,  as 
previously  announced,  an  exhibition  will  take 
place  very  shortly. 

Keighley  Photographic  Association. — A 
change  of  officers  has  taken  place.  Mr. 
Walter  Tate  is  now  president.  Vice-presidents, 
Messrs.  T.  Heaps,  Samuel  Bairstow,  J.  G. 
Dickinson,  Alex.  Keighley,  and  G.  H.  Naylor  ; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Walter  Mitchell  ;  secretaries, 
Messrs.  C.  H.  Smith  and  Frank  Gill. 

The  following  new  societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month  : — Blackburn 
and  District  Photographic  Society,  Hon.  Sec., 
Wilfred  Duxbury,  7,  Queen’s  Place  Gawthorpe, 
Blackburn;  Mountpottinger  Y.M.C.A.  Camera 
Club,  Hon.  Sec.,  F.C.Kelby,  10,  Chippendale, 
South  Parade,  Belfast. 

The  Hove  Camera  Club  announce  their 
sixth  annual  exhibition,  November  21st  to 
23rd.  There  are  numerous  open  classes. 
Particulars  may  be  had  from  the  secretary, 
55,  The  Drive,  Hove. 

In  the  Warwick  Competitions  for  the  past 
month,  the  £10  prize  has  been  taken  by 
J .  Porter,  of  Manchester ;  £5  prize  by 

C.  A.  Elliott,  of  Newbury. 

The  Photo-Beacon  Souvenir  of  the  Chicago 
Photographic  Salon  is  a  very  neatly  got  up 
production,  with  seventy  or  eighty  pages  of 
pictures  in  half-tone. 

The  Ilkley  Photographic  and  Scientific 
Society  announces  its  new  syllabus.  We 
learn  from  the  secretary  that  it  is  in  a  healthy 
financial  position. 

There  are  eleven  ozotype  prints  at  the 
Photographic  Salon  and  eight  at  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

Read  G.  Bernard  Shaw’s  racy  articles  on  the 
Exhibitions,  in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  for 
October  nth  and  18th. 


Trade  There  are  a  good  many 

Specialities  people  who,  in  spite  of  the 

and  Notices.  risk  attached  thereto,  main¬ 
tain  their  use  of  the  com¬ 
bined  bath  for  P.O.P.  To  them  the 
Vanguard  Combined  Bath,  put  on  the 
market  by  the  Vanguard  Manufacturing  Co. 
as  a  ready-made  solution,  will  undoubtedly 
appeal.  Of  its  kind  the  bath  answers  as  well 
as  any,  and  since  it  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again  until  exhausted,  it  has  advantages  on 
the  score  of  economy  which  cannot  be  over¬ 
looked.  The  Vanguard  Co.  have  many  other 
specialities  to  which  we  would  draw  our 
readers’  attention.  A  list  may  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Company,  whose  address  is 
Maidenhead,  Kent. 

A  very  excellent  casket  of  lenses  is  now  to  be 
had  from  Messrs.  Butcher  &  Sons,  of  Black- 
heath,  S.E.,  at  the  price  of  £3  3s.  Seven 
distinct  lenses  are  supplied  with  the  lens  tube, 
giving  singly  and  in  combination  no  fewer 
than  twenty-nine  different  focal  lengths  — a 


fine  choice,  which  would  enable  a  photo¬ 
grapher  to  take  practically  any  subject  he 
wishes.  If  he  desires  to  undertake  portraiture, 
landscape,  architecture,  copying — no  matter 
what — he  is  provided  with  a  suitable  lens. 

Mr.  Wm.  Tylar  sends  us  a  new  album  entitled 
“Souvenir  of  My  Holiday.”  The  pages  of 
this  album  have  embossed  borders  of  different 
sizes  with  blank  spaces  for  mounting  the 
prints.  The  designs  are  in  good  taste,  and 
printed  in  nice  pale  colours.  The  album  sells 
at  one  shilling,  and  will  be  sent  post-free  for 
is.  2d.  Mr.  Tylar  also  forwards  us  a  set  of 
stereoscopic  views  giving  scenes  in  connection 
with  the  war  in  South  Africa.  These  are  well 
done,  and  should  prove  very  popular.  The 
price  is  is.  8d.  for  twelve  post-free,  and  there 
are  three  sets  now  ready  for  the  market.  Mr. 
Tylar’s  address  is  41,  High  Street,  Aston, 
Birmingham. 

From  the  London  house  of  C.  P.  Goerz, 
5,  Holborn  Circus,  we  have  received  a 
communication  announcing  that  a  lecture  is 
now  ready  for  circulation  amongst  photo¬ 
graphic  societies,  entitled  “What  can  be  done 
with  a  Hand  Camera.”  There  are  over  one 
hundred  lantern  slides,  many  of  them,  we 
understand,  striking  instantaneous  photo¬ 
graphs.  A  former  circulating  lecture  called, 
“How  a  lens  is  made,”  can  still  be  had  on 
application. 


The  employment  of  the  carbon  printing 
process  is  likely  to  receive  a  great  impetus 
from  a  recently  invented  appliance  put  upon 
the  market  by  the  Autotype  Co.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  sensitive  tissue  storage  box  in  which 
the  tissue  can  be  kept  for  at  least  three  months, 
and  probably  longer.  These  storage  boxes 
are  not  expensive,  the  half-plate  costs  five 
shillings,  while,  of  course,  the  advantage  will 
be  evident  to  anyone  using  carbon  tissue. 

Dawson’s  “  Densitometer  ”  is  a  little  instru¬ 
ment  put  upon  the  market  by  Messrs.  George 
Houghton  &  Son.  Its  object  is  to  determine 
the  density  of  negatives  for  bromide  printing, 


and  thus  enable  the  time  of  exposure  to  be 
fixed  without  experimenting  and  thus  avoiding 
the  frequent  waste  of  paper  which  occurs  when 
a  few  prints  are  required  from  a  number  of 
negatives  all  varying  more  or  less  in  density. 
The  instrument  is  a  most  simple  affair.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  slip  the  negative  behind  a 
spring,  then  holding  up  to  the  light  adjust  a 
rotating  series  of  diaphragms  until  one  of  the 
discs  is  equally  illuminated  with  the  other. 
A  figure  is  then  seen  at  the  top  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  which,  by  comparison  with  a  table, 
enables  one  to  ascertain  immediately  the 
number  of  seconds  of  exposure  required.  The 
whole  procedure  can  be  done  in  much  less 
time  than  it  takes  to  describe  it,  consequently 
we  think  that  the  “  Densitometer  ”  is  a  really 
practical  appliance  and  likely  to  sell  very 
freely.  Five  shillings  is  not  a  large  amount 
to  lay  out,  and  for  anyone  who  practises 
bromide  printing  as  a  regular  thing,  it  is  pretty 
certain  to  save  its  cost  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  packet  or  box  of  Christmas  card  mounts 
put  upon  the  market  by  William  Tylar,  are 
designed  for  those  who  wish  to  have  a  neat 
and  cheap  card  for  sending  away  in  quantities. 
Twelve  cards  and  twelve  envelopes  in  a  box, 
for  example,  can  be  had  post-free  for  is.  2d. 
d  he  cards  bear  a  neat  embossed  design  border 
for  the  photograph,  and  a  seasonable  wish, 
together  with  a  blank  for  insertion  of  the  name. 
Those  requiring  Christmas  card  mounts  should 
certainly  see  Mr.  Tylar’s  productions. 


The  business  of  W.  H  Assender  &  Co., 
Limited,  of  Forest  Hill,  Lime  Cylinder 
Manufacturers,  has  been  sold  by  the  liquidator, 
and  will  in  future  be  carried  on  by  Messrs.  A. 
Green  &  Co.,  Woodside,  South  Norwood, 
S.E.  Mr.  E.  H.  Fennell,  the  assistant 
manager  to  the  late  company,  goes  with  the 
business. 

A  novelty  in  miniature  editions  may  be  had 
from  William  Tylar  :  the  Bible,  the  New 
Testament,  English  Dictionary  and  numerous 
other  books  so  small  that  perhaps  twenty 
might  be  comfortably  housed  in  the  waistcoat 
pocket.  These  minute  productions  have,  of 
course,  been  reduced  by 
means  of  photography, 
and  are  specially  in¬ 
teresting  to  the  brother¬ 
hood  on  that  account, 
as  well  as  from  other 
points  of  view.  With 
the  exception  of  the 
Bible,  which  is  is.  6d., 
all  these  other  Liliputian 
books  sell  at  is.  3d., 
bound  in  leather,  and 
each  is  enclosed  in  a 
white  metal  pendant 
case,  with  magnifying 
glass  complete.  Silver 
and  other  superior  cases 
may  also  be  had.  Write 
to  W.  Tylar,  Aston, 
Birmingham,  for  full  list 
and  particulars. 

Among  newly  -  pub¬ 
lished  lantern  slides  we 
direct  attention  to  a 
series  illustrating  bird  life  and  a  series  of  the 
Passion  Play  at  Ober-Ammergau,  which  are 
published  by  Sanders  and  Crowhurst,  71, 
Shaftesbury  Avenue,  London,  W. 

The  receipt  of  a  packet  of  Christmas  Card 
Mounts  from  George  Houghton  &  Son  reminds 
us  that  Christmas  is  rapidly  approaching,  and 
that  those  who  propose  to  present  their  friends 
with  good  wishes  accompanied  by  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  any  kind  ought  at  once  to  be  making 


their  preparations.  The  box  of  cards  from 
Messrs.  Houghton  is  a  specimen  of  their  two 
shilling  packet  which  contains  a  very  nice 
assortment  with  envelopes,  some  to  slip  in, 
some  to  paste  down,  but  nicely  varied  and  of 
a  character  to  suit  almost  anyone.  Messrs. 


Houghton’s  special  catalogue  of  Christmas 
card  mounts  is  now  ready,  those  interested 
should  send  for  one. 

We  have  received  a  list  of  lantern  slides, 
geographical,  historical,  etc.,  from  Wilson 
Brothers,  Loch  Head  House,  Aberdeen.  We 
understand  that  these  are  the  slides  formerly 
supplied  by  G.  W.  Wilson  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

We  understand  that  the  litigation  between 
Mr.  J.  E.  Thornton  and  The  Thornton-Pickard 
Manufacturing  Co.  is  now  at  an  end,  and  that 
Mr.  Thornton  has  definitely  withdrawn  his 
proposed  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

In  the  Planiscope  Lens  Competition 
organized  by  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  the 
time  has  been  extended  until  December  31st. 


©nr  prises. 

Notick. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Girl  Sewing  Competition. — We  award 
the  prize  to  Dan  Dunlop,  Myrtlebank,  Wilson 
Street,  Motherwell,  N.B.,  but  we  particularly 
wish  to  point  out  that  six  other  competitors 
are  within  a  hair’s  breadth  of  the  same  degree 
of  merit,  and  but  for  some  trivial  error  of 
detail,  such  as  a  little  over-development,  the 
unwise  use  of  accessories,  or  the  ungraceful 
arrangement  of  an  arm  or  a  foot,  one  of  them 
might  easily  have  stepped  into  the  first 
position.  We  give  certificates  to  each  of  the 
six  mentioned,  their  names  are  as  follows  : — 
Ivo  Frank  Lewis,  186,  Birchfield  Road,  Bir- 


Messrs.  Kodak,  Limited,  ask  us  to  notify  that 
the  date  of  their  closing  of  the  Brownie  Com¬ 
petition  has  been  postponed  to  November  30th. 

Messrs.  Morley  &  Cooper  announce  their 
removal  to  new  and  enlarged  premises  at 
271,  Upper  Street,  London,  N. 

We  have  received  from  the  Watkins’  Meter 
Co.,  Hereford,  anew  list  of  numbers  for  the 
Watkins’  exposure  meter. 

Messrs.  H.  &  W.  Green,  of  Rotherham, 
send  us  samples  of  some  pretty  Christmas  card 
mounts. 


Landscape  or  Rural  Scene  Competition.  Prize. 

“  An  Irish  Cottage." 

Herbert  Bairstow,  Halifax. 


mingham  ;  Miss  Marian  Silverston,  33,  Port¬ 
land  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham  ;  Mrs.  R. 
M.  King,  Ashcott  Hill,  Bridgwater ;  Miss  Ethel 
Hastings,  Parham,  The  Grange,  Wimbledon, 
Surrey  ;  Mrs.  Albert  Durn,  Long  Street, 
Wotton-under-Edge,  Glos.,  and  Harold  Bur- 
kinshaw,  Church  Street,  Belper,  Derby.  The 
competition  has  been  very  well  supported,  and 
on  the  whole  the  work  is  good,  showing,  in  fact, 
great  strides  on  portraiture  of  a  similar  class 
as  we  used  to  have  it  sent  in  a  few  years  ago. 
The  mounting,  too,  is  with  few  exceptions 
wisely  considered,  and  the  effect  produced  as 
tasteful  as  one  could  wish.  A  few  still  cling 
to  old-fashioned  ugly  mounts  of  a  commercial 
style,  but  we  are  glad  to  see  an  ever-increasing 
number  who  cut  their  mounts  for  themselves, 
who  do  not  necessarily  place  the  print  in 


exactly  the  centre  of  the  mount,  and  who  have 
sufficient  judgment  to  give  a  finishing  touch  by 
a  few  lines  round  the  print,  or  some  other  chaste 
addition  in  harmony  with  the  subject.  We 
are  sorry  Mr.  Dunlop’s  little  girl,  nicely 
though  she  is  arranged,  and  pretty  as  her  hair 
is,  has  nevertheless  a  rather  scowling  expres¬ 
sion,  scarcely  the  scowl  that  one  would 
associate  with  a  profound  interest  in  her  work, 


but  more  like  the  solemn  rigidity  of  a  photo¬ 
graphic  pose.  That  is  the  weakest  point  in 
the  photograph.  Mr.  I.  F.  Lewis  has  lighted 
his  subject  splendidly,  but  she  is  slipping  off 
the  mount  to  the  left.  Miss  Marion  Silverston 
has  done  very  well  with  her  maid  knitting, 
but  the  pose  is  just  a  little  like  ordinary  studio 
work  ;  we  would  rather  have  seen  the  girl  more 
comfortably  seated  in  a  larger  chair.  Miss 
Ethel  Hastings  has  sacrificed  a  little  too  much 
to  appearances,  it  is  not  customary  for  young 
ladies  to  stand  against  the  wall  with  their 
sewing  except  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
photograph  taken.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Albert 
Durn  the  subject  is  not  at  all  badly  posed,  but 
the  print  is  rather  inclined  to  soot  and  white¬ 
wash.  But  for  the  somewhat  awkwardly 
placed  foot  in  Harold  Burkinshaw’s  contri¬ 
bution,  he  would  have  had  a  nice  thing,  and 
the  position  in  the  doorway  is  well  chosen, 
providing  a  natural  background.  The  con¬ 
trasts  in  Mrs.  King’s  portrait  are  a  little 
stronger  than  we  like  to  see  them,  we  imagine 
also  she  would  have  done  better  to  place  her 
sitter  facing  the  camera. 

Landscape,  with  Figure  Competition. 

— The  prize  is  awarded  to  Herbert  Bairstow, 
24,  Eldon  Place,  Halifax,  whose  Irish  cottage 
is  excellently  depicted,  and  whose  accom¬ 
panying  figure  is  entirely  appropriate.  We 
give  one  certificate  only  to  J.  C.  R.  Buckner, 
43,  Finlay  Drive,  Damistown,  Glasgow. 
The  event  has  drawn  a  large  number  of  com¬ 
petitors,  and  the  variety  of  subject  is  as  we 
anticipated,  considerable.  The  subject,  too, 
shows  a  great  diversity  of  treatment ;  there  are 
some  prints  of  the  old  school,  extremely  sharp, 
biting  and  certainly  over-developed  ;  and 
others  of  the  opposite  pole,  soft,  broad  and 
inclined  to  what  is  known  as  "fuzziness.” 


Landscape  or  Rural  Scene  Competition.  Certificate. 
“On  the  Road  to  Market.’’ 

J.  C.  R.  Buckner,  Glasgow- 


Some  have  clouds  of  the  most  shoppy  type, 
others  are  absolutely  without  any  indication 
of  atmosphere.  As  to  mounts  there  is  even 
one  of  the  old-fashioned  Oxford  lines,  with  the 
print  mounted  crookedly  also,  as  hideous  as  it 
well  could  be.  There  are  others  on  paper 
mounts  and  some  are  very  neatly  treated  with 
black  lines  to  relieve  them.  On  the  whole  the 
work  is  good,  but  there  are  not  many  pictures 
that  we  can  really  call  in  the  first  rank,  there¬ 
fore  the  prize  winner  had  a  comparatively  easy 
victory,  the  gentleman  who  received  the 
certificate  being  the  only  one  who  approached 
closely  to  a  first  position. 

Household  Interior. — In  interiors,  so  far  as  our 
observations  go,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  under¬ 
expose,  and  then  to  force  the  negative  so  that  the  effect 
is  to  give  a  hard  appearance  in  the  print.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  shape  of  an 
ordinary  household  interior.  We  do  not  mind  whether 
it  is  the  kitchen  or  the  drawing  room,  so  long  as  the 
photograph  is  nicely  taken.  We  offer  10s.  for  the  best 
print  that  comes  to  hand.  The  competition  closes 
November  25  th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  September 
number. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best 
photograph,  any  subject.  The  competition  closes 
November  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
September  number. 

Shaking-  Hands.  -Ten  shillings  for  a  first  prize  and 
five  shillings  for  a  second  prize,  to  be  given  to  the  best 
and  second  best  photographs  of  two  p°ople  shaking 
hands.  Either  inside  or  outside  the  house,  no  matter 
which,  but  if  outside,  then  in  the  street  or  some  place 
where  people  are  likely  to  meet,  not  in  the  backyard  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  This  is  a  simple  subject,  but 


there  is  scope  here  for  good  judgment,  or  stiff  and 
unnatural  attitudes  are  certain  to  be  produced.  The 
competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  October  issue. 

Illustrated  Essay  on  Special  Application  of 
Photography.  —  We  propose  to  give  a  guinea  for 
the  best  essay  on  any  special  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  which  the  competitor  considers  his  own  pet 


Girl  Sewing  Competition.  Certificate. 

“  Preparing  for  Winter." 

Miss  Marian  Silverston,  Birmingham. 


hobby.  We  have  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  photography  ;  they  are  so  numerous  and 
so  familiar  that  we  think  every  reader  will  be  fully 
acquainted  with  them.  But  whether  you  apply  your 
photography  to  architecture,  archaeology,  copying 
pictures,  or  whatever  else,  we  shall  judge  your  work 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  it  is  well 
done,  but  also  whether  the  application  is  wisely  chosen. 
The  competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  October  issue. 

Funny  Competition. — Ten  shillings  for  the  best  and 
five  shillings  for  the  second  best  photograph  of  a 
humorous  kind,  one  which  will  make  us  laugh.  The 
last  time  we  had  a  competition  of  this  kind  it  was  very- 
poorly  supported,  and  some  of  the  photographs  that  we 
were  expected  to  laugh  at  nearly  plunged  us  into  tears. 
On  a  previous  occasion,  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
contributions  were  very  much  better.  We  hope  the 
third  funny  competition  will  be  equal  to  the  first.  The 
competition  closes  January  25th.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  this  number. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best 
photograph,  any  subject.  The  competition  closes 
January  25th.  The  coupon  is  given  in  this  number. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pitftures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  ami  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  need  not  be  mounted. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Under  this  head  we  criticise  the  work  ot  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “The  Critic”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “  The  Critic" 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
■“The  Critic”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column."  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 


Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  thev  sufficientlv  “point  a 
moral."  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

E.  E.  Wilson. — Good  topographical  view, 
very  slightly  overexposed,  but  only  very 
slightly.  A  satisfactory  literal  transcription  of 
a  place,  but  not  exactly  a  picture. 

Con  st  anti  a.  —  Those  who  have  seen  the 
night  photographs  of  Paul  Martin  doubtless 
thought  that  they  were  comparatively  easy  to 
take,  or  rather  that  if  the  buildings  could  be 
got  at  without  much  trouble,  and  from 
positions  where  there  was  not  much  traffic, 
the  thing  would  be  quite  simple  to  do.  Con- 
stantia’s  effort  shows  that  even  when  the  aids 


mentioned  above  are  granted  other  factors 
may  crop  up.  This  scene  was  taken  at  nine 
o’clock  when  it  was  absolutely  dark.  It 
shows  how  very  actinic  the  light  is  in  summer, 
and  it  also  indicates  that  the  lot  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher  who  gees  in  for  this  sort  of  thing 
is  not  a  happy  one,  because,  apart  from  other 
difficulties,  he  will  never  quite  know  whether 
he  is  going  to  produce  a  semi-daylight  effect 
or  the  reverse.  The  only  way  to  have  done 
in  a  picture  of  this  sort  was  to  have  given  a 
very  short  exposure  indeed.  Nine  minutes, 
the  time  taken  in  this  effort,  was  evidently 
about  eight  minutes  too  long. 

Campsie — A  delightful  forest  scene,  that  is, 
so  far  as  lighting  and  exposure  goes.  The 
tree  trunk  on  the  left  is  really  beautiful,  and 
you  have  secured  a  nice  suggestion  of  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  left  side  of  the  picture,  however, 
loses  considerably,  there  is  a  lot  of  unnecessary 
detail,  and  you  included  too  much  uninteresting 
brushwood.  Cut  an  inch  and  a  half  of  it  off, 
and  note  the  vast  improvement 


Submitted  for  critic'srn  by  Constantia. 
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G.  Souiville. — This  will  not  do  at  all,  you 
could  hardly  get  a  picture  here  because  such 
a  scene  transcribed  into  black  and  white 
mechanically  could  not  be  made  pictorial.  It 
should  therefore  have  been  quite  sharp  and 
crisp,  which  it  is  not.  Do  not  take  views  like 
this  unless  you  are  a  master  of  technique. 

Reaper. — Here  is  a  very  simple,  but  at  the 
same  time  very  pleasing  little  picture.  There 
is  nothing  strained  or  unnatural  about  the 
whole,  the  boy  is  not  dressed  up  as  a  pseudo 
gleaner  in  the  theatrical  smock  and  sunbonnet, 
but  simply  wears  the  costume  of  to-day.  He 
is  naturally  posed  to  a  certain  extent ;  his  left 
hand,  for  instance,  leaves  little  to  be  desired. 
We  do  not,  however,  quite  see  what  he  is 
doing  with  his  right,  and  why  he  should  be 
holding  the  sickle  in  so  awkward  a  position  is 
mysterious.  It  would  have  been  better  had 


he  hung  it  down  by  his  side,  although  it  is 
perhaps  cavilling  a  little  too  much,  seeing  how 
effective  the  whole  ensemble  is.  One  more 
improvement  we  could  suggest,  and  this  is 
that  had  the  head  been  raised  a  little  he  might 
have  been  looking  for  a  lark,  and  given  a 
motif.  As  it  stands  at  present  the  composition 
suggests  no  story.  The  charming  lighting, 
however,  and  the  other  causes  stated  above 
make  the  whole  extremely  effective  in  spite  of 
its  drawbacks. 

Club. — A  good  tree  with  a  capital  root. 
You  selected  the  position  nicely,  but  you  have 
slightly  overexposed,  which  has,  of  course, 
resulted  in  flatness.  Still  your  effort  is  rather 
nice,  and  if  you  enlarge  it  and  print  it  in  warm 
carbon,  you  will  get  a  nice  thing. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Reaper. 


Rats  alias  Sparrow. — (i)  A  fair  snap¬ 
shot,  well  exposed,  slightly  overtoned.  It  is 
all  right  as  a  record  of  a  visit,  but  not  pictorial 
enough  to  give  tooth  for  criticism.  You 
should  have  included  less,  and  gone  in  more 
for  pictorial  scraps.  (2)  A  fairly  satisfactory 
family  group.  We  should  recommend  you, 
however,  not  to  take  people  against  the  sky 
next  time.  You  see,  their  heads  do  not  show 
out  quite  as  distinctly  as  they  would  against 
something  darker. 

Venus. — Very  fair  ;  a  splendid  photograph, 
but  hardly  a  picture.  You  see,  it  is  such  a 
literal  transcription  of  a  lady  of  to-day  in  a 
state  of  nature,  that  it  is  not  pretty.  A  painter 
could  idealize,  but  the  camera  will  not,  and  it 
shows  where  corsets  have  made  their  impres¬ 
sion  If  you  wish  to  continue  this  sort  of 
work  you  must  go  in  for  more  artistic  lighting, 
leaving  a  considerable  amount  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  Your  technique  is  admirable,  and  you 
have  a  satisfactory  model.  Clothe  her  a  wee 
bit  more,  and  think  of  some  motif,  and  you 
will  turn  out  good  work. 

Oko. — Nicely  selected  view,  but  lighted  too 
much  from  behind  the  camera  To  make  a 
success  with  so  simple  a  subject  you  would 
have  to  pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
source  of  illumination.  The  spot  would  make 
an  ideal  setting  for  some  picture,  say  a  girl 
in  a  Marcus  Stone  garment,  reading  a  love 
letter,  orsomething  of  that  character.  Children 
resting  by  the  way  would  likewise  be  suitable 
models  for  a  scene  like  this. 

F.  Ocus. — Nice,  but  it  would  have  been 
much  better  had  the  boat’s  prow  been  towards 
you,  instead  of  her  stern.  Satisfactorily 
mounted  and  nicely  printed. 

Riverside. — Hard,  through  your  having 
selected  a  very  contrasty  subject,  used  too  small 
a  stop  and  forced  in  development.  Such  scenes 
as  this  are  extremely  awkward  to  manage. 
You  should  never  attempt  them  on  a  day  so 
bright  as  the  one  you  selected  for  your  present 
effort.  It  is  just  as  well  to  photograph  forest 
glades  when  it  is  slightly  hazy  or  dull,  giving  a 
longish  exposure  and  using  a  fairly  large 
aperture. 

J .  Forsyth. — Pretty,  if  it  had  not  been  quite 
so  halated  towards  the  top.  You  should  have 
used  a  backed  plate,  and  you  should  recollect 
that  for  scenes  of  this  character,  that  is,  where 
there  is  an  attempt  to  produce  something 
pictorial,  a  stock  mount  is  unsuitable. 

V. Z. — Not  very  badly  selected,  you  have 
made  the  most  of  a  far  from  promising  subject. 
Views  of  this  character  rarely  turn  out  well, 
especially  when  printed  on  P.O.P.  The 
exposure  has  been  correctly  timed,  although 
you  have  erred  very  slightly  on  the  side  of 
over.  Try  the  effect  of  Velox  on  the  negative. 

W. H.B.,  Brighton.— A  picturesque  old 
barn  beautifully  lighted,  and  not  taken  from 
the  worst  of  positions.  The  square  trimming 
is  a  little  bit  against  the  whole  ensemble,  but 
only  slightly,  and  we  really  hardly  know 
whether  a  circular  treatment  would  be  as 
satisfactory.  The  tout  ensemble  is  decidedly 
pictorial. 


Soutar  Johnnie. — Not  a  bad  little  view, 
nicely  mounted.  The  style  of  the  thing  suits 
the  round  shape  admirably,  but  you  have  used 
rather  too  small  a  stop,  and  consequently  the 
production  is  slightly  bitty. 

Heather. — A  little  bit  fuzzy,  you  did  not 
hold  the  camera  steady  enough,  we  fancy;  that 
is  difficult  to  do  when  you  are  a  beginner. 
You  did  not  select  a  very  promising  subject, 
but  you  did  well  to  take  the  cottage  from  where 
you  did,  because  the  vista  effect  given  to  it  by 
the  effect  of  the  trees  in  the  foreground  coming 
close  up  to  the  camera  relieves  its  bareness, 
and  gives  your  effort  some  title  to  be  called 
pictorial. 

Bizana. — A  nice  bit  well  worth  enlarging. 
The  children  are  nicely  posed  and  are  fairly 
unconscious  of  the  camera. 

Enthusiast. — Some  people  would  think  it 
very  nice,  but  we  do  not,  because  the  sombre 
effect  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  subject. 
We  have  no  suggestions  to  make. 

Dunmail. — It  might  be  all  right  printed  on 
rough  paper  and  treated  artistically,  that  is, 
made  even  more  fuzzy  than  it  is.  You  have 
overexposed,  which  accounts  for  the  flatness, 
but  flatness  in  a  scene  like  this  and  under  such 
conditions  is  by  no  means  amiss.  We  like  the 
ensemble  better  when  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  is  cut  off  the  top. 

Matt. — Certainly  the  photograph  is  very 
nearly  a  picture,  although  at  the  same  time 
topographical.  The  top  part  of  it  is  delight¬ 
ful,  but  the  bottom  is  just  a  wee  bit  off,  a  boat 
or  something  in  the  foreground  would  have 
vastly  improved  the  ensemble.  Still  you  have 
very  nearly  succeeded,  and  with  a  little  more 
perseverance  will  turn  out  something  extremely 
satisfactory. 

Retlaw  Sivad  and  Neslington.  —  We 
criticise  these  two  pictures  together  because 
they  serve  to  point  a  moral.  Neslington  had 


some  splendid  trees  with  magnificent  boles 
firmly  rooted.  Retlaw  Sivad  was  not  quite  so 
happy  over  his  trees,  they  were  thin,  not  to 
say  scraggy.  Both  artists  were  competent 
technically,  and  the  photographs  of  both  are 
fairly  satisfactory,  but  we  must  confess  that 
Retlaw  Sivad  has  it,  because,  notwithstanding 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Retlaw  Sivad. 


the  thinness  of  his  tree  trunks,  he  has  given 
them  more  importance  by  lifting  them  up  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  thus  doing  away  with 
the  top  heaviness  so  noticeable  in  Neslington ’s 
photograph.  Over  and  over  again  we  have 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  having  plenty  of 
root-hold  when  tree  photographs  are  in  ques¬ 
tion,  especially  thick  heavy  trees,  for  if  this  is 
not  done  they  always  give  one  the  idea  that 
they  will  fall  over.  As  will  be  seen  at  a  glance 
Retlaw  Sivad ’s  trunk  seems  to  stand  out  and 


to  be  really  heavier  than  that  of  Neslington, 
especially  when  it  is  printed  in  a  circular 
composition.  Retlaw’s  tree  would  have  been 
better  if  some  leaves  towards  the  top  had  been 
shown,  and  he  ought  to  have  taken  it  the 
other  way  up  on  the  plate.  With  regard  to 
Neslington’s  effort,  the  best  thing  to  be  done 
with  it  is  to  cut  half  an  inch  or  a  little  more 
off  the  left-hand  side  of  the  reproduction,  and 
in  future  to  print  only  the  portion  which 
remains. 

Parthian. —This  suffers  from  halation,  but 
very  good  indeed  for  your  first  week.  The 
focus  does  not  seem  to  be  very  good,  either  the 
camera  is  not  sufficiently  sharply  focussed,  or 
you  did  not  have  it  on  a  rigid  stand,  or  you 
moved  it  when  you  opened  and  shut  the 
shutter.  You  are  getting  on  very  well, 
however. 

Grillaw. — A  view  of  this  sort  is  awkward 
to  make  a  snap-shot  with,  because  a  fixed- 
focus  camera  has  a  great  habit  of  giving  only 
one  plane,  and  consequently  trees  in  the  dis¬ 
tance  and  those  in  the  foreground  are  almost 
equally  sharp,  and  aerial  perspective  is  there¬ 
fore  certain  to  be  absent.  The  tone  of  your 
print  is  pleasant,  and  you  have  trimmed  it 
correctly,  while  the  figures,  although  very 
small,  are  in  suitable  attitudes,  and  fit  their 
surroundings. 

Bob  Major. — Very  delightful  indeed,  could 
not  have  been  better. 

Excise. — Too  much  detail,  and  too  flatly 
lighted  ;  four  seconds  was  a  long  time  to  give 
if  you  wished  to  secure  contrast,  and  contrast 
would  have  made  a  view  of  this  character. 
The  printing  process  is  suitable,  but  you 
should  have  put  in  clouds. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Neslington. 
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Aunt  Ella. — A  pretty  baby  picture,  but 
you  necessarily  had  to  slightly  underexpose, 
•consequently  you  did  not  get  that  brilliance 
which  would  have  made  your  photograph 
technically  perfect.  You  should  always  take 
youngsters  in  a  very  brilliant  light 

Medway. — A  nice  scene,  especially  when 
half  an  inch  is  trimmed  off  the  bottom,  and  a 
•quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  top. 

Claret  and  Gold. — A  fairly  well-chosen 
river  scene,  but  a  poor  negative,  becoming 
very  weak  towards  the  left-hand  side  and  in 
the  foreground.  Possibly  some  defect  in  your 
camera.  Consequently  the  tree  which  is  quite 
close  at  hand  is  very  much  lighter  than  one 
further  on.  Your  water  and  sky  need  a  little 
toning  down,  otherwise  a  nice  thing. 

Aitch  Kay. — Here  is  an  attempt  to  portray 
by  photography  the  sort  of  composition  the 
•early  Dutch  masters  would  have  delighted  in, 
a  low-toned  night  view  with  a  flat  horizon  line 
broken  up  by  boats,  and  a  huge  amount  of 
sky.  We  cannot  call  the  effort  an  entire 
success.  Somehow  or  other,  no  matter  how 
•effective  a  sky  is,  we  feel  inclined  to  cut  it  oft' 


when  it  occupies  more  than  half  the  picture, 
and  although  the  brilliant  light  and  the  break 
in  the  clouds  of  Aitch  Kay’s  photograph  is 
very  charming,  we  can  hardly  resist  the 
temptation  to  cut  it  away  and  make  a 
panorama  of  the  whole.  The  Dutch  seascapes 
were  very  charming,  but  this  was  due,  we 
fancy,  to  the  prismatic  colour  which  it  was 
possible  to  obtain  in  the  clouds  whose  tints 
could  be  made  to  vary,  thus  really  making 
a  harmonious  whole.  In  photography  there 
is  practically  only  one  tint,  and  the  colour 
effect  being  gone  the  tout  ensemble  is  really  not 
at  all  pleasing.  Aitch  Kay  had,  therefore, 
better  cut  his  print  exactly  in  half. 

Avengle. — A  nice  photograph  for  an  at-home 
portrait  attempt,  although  there  are  one  or  two 
little  points  which  detract  from  its  being  an 
absolute  success.  In  the  first  place  one  of  the 
lady’s  hands  is  very  large,  while  the  other 
girl  would  have  looked  better  if  her  arm  had 
been  behind  her  head.  The  tone  of  the  print 
and  the  mount  match  admirably.  Your  effort 
is  most  successful  in  this  direction. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Aitch  Kay, 


F.  P.  H.-  (Brighton). — These  would  have 
been  all  right  if  you  had  made  a  little  more  of 
a  story,  giving  a  stronger  motif,  as  it  were. 
The  lads  are  badly  arranged,  all  in  a  lump  so 
to  speak,  and  there  are  too  many  of  them. 
One  would  have  been  ample.  The  nude  taken 
in  this  manner  is  quite  permissible  ;  so  long 
as  you  go  in  for  male  figures,  and  have  suitable 
out-door  surroundings,  not  the  slightest 
objection  can  be  found  to  such  photographs, 
only  they  must  tell  some  story  if  they  are  to 
be  exhibited  to  the  general  public.  Your 
technique  is  most  satisfactory,  and  we  look 
forward  to  seeing  some  more  of  your  work, 
only  try  one  figure  at  a  time  until  you  feel 
capable  of  tackling  heavier  subjects.  * 

Dac  Dot.-- It  would  have  been  a  very 
good  storm  picture  had  not  the  sea  turned  out 
quite  so  spotty.  The  lighting  and  the  clouds 
are  delightful,  and  we  think  that  if  you 
tried  working  up  the  negative  a  bit  to  make 
the  spots  long  instead  of  round  to  imitate 
proper  waves,  you  would  have  a  good  pictorial 
photograph. 

Boz. — A  nice  scene,  but  you  could  have 
photographed  it  better  by  giving  a  shorter  ex¬ 
posure,  and  not  using  quite  so  large  a  stop. 
It  is  difficult  to  make  things  stand  out  as 
clearly  as  they  should  when  the  sun  is  behind 
your  back.  Always  see  "that  the  light  comes 
more  from  one  side. 

H.  T. — Hard  ;  we  do  not  think  the  printing 
paper  is  suitable.  The  whole  should  also 
have  been  sharper,  sharpness  is  essential  in  an 
architectural  picture.  The  position  is  not 
novel,  we  have  seen  the  Abbey  taken  from  this 
standpoint  over  and  over  again.  The  best 
thing  to  do  when  a  view  of  this  sort  is  in 
question  is  to  ignore  a  general  transcription, 
and  go  in  for  some  of  the  little  bits  which 
abound. 

Annip. — Beautifully  taken,  but  we  hardly 
think  you  did  well  to  include  so  many  trees, 
the  bole  of  one  of  those  two  on  the  left  would 
have  been  sufficient  for  a  composition.  We 
like  your  present  print  when  half  an  inch  is 
cut  off  the  top,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  right-hand  side. 

Lady  Bird. — The  idea  is  all  right,  but  you 
have  not  quite  succeeded.  The  lighting  will 
do,  and  the  background  is  certainly  un¬ 
common,  although  we  rather  doubt  its 
prettiness.  The  pose  of  the  girl  leaves  much 
to  be  desired,  especially  in  the  photograph 
where  she  is  looking  up.  In  this  case  her 
head  is  turned  too  much  away,  you  should 
have  shown  her  eye.  In  the  one  in  which 
she  ‘  looks  down  her  grin  is  rather  too 
pronounced.  She  has  splendid  hair,  and  you 
should  make  the  most  of  this  when  photo¬ 
graphing  her,  and  in  a  fancy  portrait  it  is 
always  advisable  to  have  something  a  bit  fancy 
in  the  way  of  a  costume.  A  white  sheet  would 
have  turned  your  English  girl  into  a  Greek 
maiden. 

Triton. — Trim  down  until  you  get  the  horse 
and  the  foal  without  so  much  surroundings, 
and  you  will  have  a  nice  little  scrap,  because 
the  animals  are  well  posed.  Technique  quite 
satisfactory. 
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Nail. — This  is  really  not  bad,  looked  at  from 
some  standpoints ;  the  extreme  artist  who 
regards  fuzziness  as  the  end-all  of  photography 
would  think  it  delightful.  We  like  things  just 
a  wee  bit  sharper,  however.  You  have  given 
too  long  an  exposure,  and  you  certainly  should 
have  focussed  more  sharply,  although  absolute 
crispness  would  have  been  very  awful,  seeing 
the  character  of  the  view.  We  hardly  think 
it  would  have  taken  a  prize,  because  we  were 
not  going  in  for  anything  quite  so  naturalistic. 
The  composition,  however,  is  excellent. 

Diana.  —  It  certainly  gives  the  idea  of  winter, 
though  whether  it  really  was  taken  in  winter 
we  do  not  know.  It  should  not  have  been 
quite  so  much  out  of  focus  so  far  as  the  fore¬ 
ground  goes.  Fuzziness  is  all  right  in  the 
distance,  but  objects  near  the  camera  should 
be  sharp.  The  composition  is  passable. 

Jean  Val  Jean. — This  will  hardly  do,  you 
should  have  had  more  foreground,  and  not 
moved  the  camera  during  exposure.  A  square 
shape  does  not  suit  it  either,  you  should  have 
got  the  picture  into  a  circle. 

W.  J.  Mogridge. — Certainly  effective  and 
novel.  We  commend  your  originality,  but  we 
do  not  like  the  brown  mount,  we  think  you 
might  have  used  a  green  with  better  advantage. 

Roderick  Dhu. — Not  half  bad,  but  just  a 
wee  bit  overexposed,  and  consequently  the 
tree  trunks  in  the  foreground  are  very  much 
mixed  up  with  those  in  the  background.  The 
subject  is  all  right  and  you  are  on  the  correct 
track . 

Captain. — Both  the  photographs  are  fairly 
pictorial,  although  not  very  much  so.  We 
like  the  one  of  the  boats  best,  the  river  scene 
is  by  no  means  bad.  You  should  print  in 
clouds,  and  see  if  they  do  not  improve  the 
general  appearance. 

Tisca. — Avery  good  snap-shot  indeed,  nearly 
a  picture.  Certainly  a  very  satisfactory  trans¬ 
cription  of  a  steamer  with  full  steam  ahead. 

Anonyma.- — (i)  Badly  out  of  focus  and  you 
must  have  moved  the  camera  during  exposure, 
which  was  much  too  long.  You  selected  a 
right  sort  of  view  to  take,  however.  (2)  Better, 
but  still  out  of  focus  and  still  overexposed. 
You  will  have  to  begin  again.  Such  scenes  as 
these  are  rather  difficult  to  take  at  first,  but 
with  perseverance  you  will  manage  it. 

Bombey. — Very  charming,  but  of  course  not 
strictly  original,  as  it  is  a  palpable  copy  of 
work  done  by  the  editor,  and  published  in  this 
journal  some  little  time  ago.  Glad  to  see  that 
you  have  taken  up  his  idea  all  the  same. 

Cleo. — Quite  a  picture,  due  to  the  lighting 
and  the  effect  of  distance.  A  very  successful 
photograph  indeed. 

Gelatinox. — Not  bad,  but  the  foreground 
of  bracken  has  moved  during  exposure,  which 
detracts  from  the  otherwise  good  effect.  You 
could  have  cut  the  exposure  down  with 
advantage.  Half  a  second  would  have  been 
ample. 


Blue  Peter. — Another  picture,  trivial  but 
at  the  same  time  satisfactory.  It  would  look 
better  with  a  few  clouds  printed  in. 

Newark. — The  boy  is  certainly  stiff,  but  the 
lighting  is  all  right,  although  by  underexposing 
and  over-developing  you  have  got  too  much 
halation.  You  will  have  to  begin  again,  we 
are  afraid,  before  you  can  get  anything  satis¬ 
factory.  See  that  the  youngster  gets  rid  of  his 
camera-consciousness  before  you  make  another 
attempt  for  criticism. 

Max. — Very  effective,  the  lighting  is  beauti¬ 
ful,  and  it  is  only  regrettable  that  the  children 
were  so  sprucely  dressed  ;  had  they  been  in 
their  playing  clothes  you  would  have  secured 
quite  a  nice  little  “Babes  in  the  Wood" 
photograph . 

Anfanger. — This  would  have  been  improved 
with  a  sky  ;  it  is  well  taken,  and  makes  the 
most  of  a  somewhat  unpictorial  subject. 

Tired  Tim.  — This  will  do,  but  there  is  a  lot 
of  detail  which  prevents  its  being  anything 
great.  More  breadth  is  required.  You  should 
not  take  scenes  with  so  much  in  them  as  the 
present  example. 

Optic. — This  ought  to  please  the  ladies,  but 
it  is  certainly  not  a  picture  for  criticism 
Technique  quite  perfect. 

Beginner  — Not  half  bad,  but  a  figure 
would  have  improved  it,  and  we  think  that  if 
the  whole  had  been  the  other  way  up  on  the 
plate  the  ensemble  would  have  benefited. 

Nil  Desperandum, — Well  taken,  but  the 
young  man  is  too  prosaically  dressed  to  make  a 
picture,  and  his  surroundings  similarly  do  not 
appeal.  Still  it  should  satisfy  him  as  an  out- 
of-the-common  portrait. 

Kersie. — Overexposed  and  fuzzy.  You 
cannot  have  had  the  camera  quite  steady  if 
you  focussed  accurately,  which  we  doubt. 

Bogy.— Trivial,  but  not  very  bad.  Another 
printing  process  would  give  less  contrast,  and 
a  less  black  and  white  effect. 


“  I  have  spent  a  considerable  time  in  the 
society  of  photographic  workers,  and  have 
been  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  greater  part 
of  their  desire  (on  being  shown  a  print)  was 
not  to  admire  it  or  to  criticise  it,  but  to  know 
how  it  was  done,  what  paper  was  it  printed 
on,  what  kind  of  lens  did  you  use,  what  expo¬ 
sure  did  you  give,  and  what  aperture?  then  a 
similar  number  of  questions  are  asked  with 
respect  to  development,  whose  formula  was 
it,  and  how  did  you  use  it  ?  In  a  good  many 
societies  the  answers  are  carefully  written 
down  for  future  use,  when  the  inquiring 
individual  tries  to  do  likewise  ;  this  I  maintain 
is  quite  a  mistake  and  a  weakness.  They  try 
other  people’s  methods  instead  of  seeing  other 
people’s  work  and  then  trying  to  do  likewise 
by  their  own  individual  method." — W.  E. 
Tindall. 
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On  Choosing  a  Lens. — The  choice  of 
a  lens  depends  upon  the  purpose  for  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  For  landscape  work  the 
most  eminent  photographers  are  unanimous 
in  recommending  the  single  achromatic 
lens  ;  for  having  only  two  reflecting  surfaces 
it  produces  the  most  brilliant  pictures,  and 
on  account  of  its  form  it  has  more  depth 
of  focus  than  a  double  combination.  The 
light  through  it  falls  more  evenly  upon  the 
subject,  and  it  produces  a  better  defined 
picture  than  the  double  combination.  The 
spectacle  lens,  consisting  of  a  single  glass 
is  even  cheaper,  and  just  as  effective,  if  the 
trifling  difficulty  of  focussing  is  mastered.  By 
some  the  single  lens  is  considered  better  for 
portraiture,  the  advantages  claimed  for  it 
being  its  depth  of  focus  and  more  even  illum¬ 
ination,  its  sharp  rendering  is  not  so  sharp, 
and  its  out-of-focus  rendering  is  not  so  blurred 
as  in  other  forms  of  lenses.  The  distortion 
present  in  all  single  lenses  is  not  appreciable 
unless  straight  lines  be  situated  at  the  margins, 
which,  of  course,  should  be  avoided.  If  the 
stop  be  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  it  produces 
barrel-shaped  distortion,  and  if  behind  the  lens 
the  opposite  kind  or  pin-cushion  distortion. 

Magic  Photographs.  —  A  photographic 
trick,  which  to  the  uninitiated  is  always 
interesting  and  mysterious,  consists  in  causing 
a  photograph  to  appear  almost  instantly  on  an 
apparently  unprinted  piece  of  paper.  This  is 
accomplished  in  the  following  way  :  A  piece 
of  sensitized  albumen  paper  is  first  prepared 
for  the  trick  by  printing  it  under  the  negative 
selected  until  full  detail  has  been  secured, 
after  which  it  is  washed  for  two  or  three 
minutes  only  and  fixed  without  toning  in  a 
hypo  bath  of  the  usual  strength  for  fixing 
negatives,  about  i  ounce  of  hypo  to  8  of  water. 
The  print  should  be  fixed  in  this  bath  for  five 
minutes  and  washed  thoroughly.  It  will  then 
have  a  brownish  colour,  and  will,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  be  permanent,  but  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  intended  for  the  trick  it 
must  at  this  stage  be  rendered  invisible  until 
wanted,  and  this  is  accomplished  by  placing  it 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  bichloride  of 
mercury,  in  which  it  must  remain  until  the 
image  completely  disappears.  When  all 
trace  of  the  picture  has  gone,  wash  thoroughly, 
dry  the  paper  and  keep  it  in  readiness  for  the 
proper  time.  A  couple  of  pieces  of  blotting 
paper  should  also  be  soaked  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  dried  and 
kept  at  hand  for  use  when  the  trick  is  per¬ 
formed.  When  it  is  desired  that  the  picture 
shall  appear  it  is  only  necessary  to  moisten 
these  two  sheets  of  blotting  paper  and  place 
the  apparently  clean  piece  of  paper  between 
them  under  pressure  for  a  moment  or  two, 
when  the  picture  will  come  up  as  it  was  before 


being  bleached.  It  will  again  fade  out  after  a 
while,  but  may  be  made  to  reappear  many 
times  by  the  above  treatment. —  Anthony’s 
Bulletin. 

Special  Developer  for  Line  Drawings. — - 
A  new  modification  of  the  hydroquinone- 
metol  developer  permits  of  its  use  for  the 
gelatino-bromide  plates  specially  used  in 
photo-mechanical  processes.  Metol  is  one  of 
the  most  energetic  of  known  developers,  and 
though  at  the  beginning  of  development  it 
appears  to  give  grey  tones,  it  afterwards  gains 
in  strength  and  in  density.  But  in  cases  of 
over-exposure  it  is  difficult,  even  well-nigh 
impossible,  to  maintain  an  absolute  clearness 
in  the  negative,  even  in  spite  of  the  addition 
of  potassium  bromide.  In  combination  with 
hydroquinone,  development  is  too  prolonged. 
After  several  experiments  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  addition  of  hyposulphite  of 
soda  allows  the  clearness  of  the  negative  to  be 
retained  without  interfering  with  the  rapidity 
of  the  development ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  hypo  combined  with  metol  retards 
development  and  maintains  the  clearness  of 
the  negative,  while  an  exactly  opposite  effect 
is  produced  in  combination  with  other 
developers,  more  especially  with  iron-oxalate. 


i.  Metol  .  5  grms. 

Hydroquinone  .  i  grm. 

Potassium  bromide,  i%  . .  6o  drops. 
Hyposulphite  of  soda,  i%  6o 

Water .  500  ccm. 

11.  Potassium  carbonate  ....  20  grms. 

Distilled  water .  250  ccm. 

For  normal  exposures,  as  with  over-exposures, 


a  small  quantity  of  alkali  is  used,  say  equal 
quantities  of  Solutions  I.  and  II.,  and  the 
developer  is  strengthened  during  the  process, 
according  to  the  values  desired  in  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Several  plates  may  be  developed  in  the 
same  bath  without  the  solution  losing  its 
reducing  properties.  There  are  many  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  this  new  developer  may  be 
used,  especially  in  the  development  of  bromide 
papers  and  transparencies. — Le  Procede. 

To  Make  Ground  Glass. — A  spoiled  plate 
stripped  of  the  emulsion  can  be  changed  into 
a  good  bit  of  ground  glass  in  about  halt  an  hour, 
by  the  following  procedure  :  Procure  from 
the  kitchen  tin  about  a  tablespoonful  of  emery 
powder,  used  for  cleaning  knives,  etc.  ;  put 
this  in  the  centre  of  a  large  piece  of  common 
glass  resting  on  a  flat  surface — nothing  is 
better  than  several  thicknesses  of  newspaper 
on  a  table.  Then,  taking  a  cabinet  print 
cutting  shape  with  a  knob,  rub  the  emery 
powder  hard.  This  is  merely  a  preliminary, 
and  grinds  down  the  larger  pieces  which  would 
scratch  the  piece  designed  to  be  ground.  Now, 
collecting  the  emery,  put  it  aside  for  a  moment 
and  fix  the  piece  of  glass  to  be  ground  in  the 
place  of  the  other.  Put  a  little  emery  in  the 
centre,  and  with  the  cutting  shape  pressed 
steadily,  move  rapidly  with  a  rotary  motion, 
grinding  the  surface,  adding  more  emery  as  it 
is  used  up.  At  first  it  will  be  found  that  the 
surface  will  be  covered  with  scratches,  and  the 
work  looks  spoiled,  but  if  the  action  is  con¬ 
tinued  steadily,  less  than  half  an  hour  will 
finish  a  piece  far  superior  to  that  usually  sold 
in  the  shops. 
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The  Properties  of  Eikonogen. —  The 
working  of  a  developer,  as  is  well  known, 
depends  greatly  on  the  mixing,  and  it  is 
therefore  possible  by  various  modifications  to 
adapt  the  developer  to  certain  purposes.  This 
is  naturally  also  the  case  with  eikonogen,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  learn  to  know  the  effect  of 
the  various  ingredients  on  each  other.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Lainer,  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
the  sulphite  of  soda  gives  stronger  contrasts 
and  a  brownish,  instead  of  a  black,  silver 
deposit.  Great  durability  is  obtained  by  an 
addition  of  glycerine,  but  in  no  case  should 
this  exceed  5%.  A  small  quantity  of  fixing 
solution  added  to  the  developer  will  act 
equally  as  well  as  potassium  bromide  as  a 
restrainer,  while  ten  drops  of  tincture  of 
iodide  (1:100)  in  100  ccm.  of  developer  has  the 
opposite  effect  and  produces  softer  negatives. 
If,  in  using  eikonogen  a  yellow  fog  appears  on 
the  negative,  it  can  be  removed  by  the  use  of 
a  bath  of  water  and  hydrochloric  acid  (1:500). 
As  eikonogen  alone  gives  very  soft  effects  it 
is  very  often  combined  with  the  harder 
working  hydroquinone,  thereby  producing  a 
developer  suitable  for  many  purposes.  The 
following  is  an  excellent  formula  : — 


A.  Water .  500  ccm. 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  300  , , 

Eikonogen .  25  grms. 

Hydroquinone .  15  ,, 

B.  Water  . 500  ccm. 


Carbonate  of  potash  ....  150  grms. 
For  use  take  five  parts  of  Solution  A  to  one 
part  of  Solution  B,  to  which  may  be  added,  if 
over-exposure  be  feared,  a  suitable  quantity  of 
potassium  bromide  (1:10). — Chronik. 

Fixing  Negatives. — The  fixing  bath  is  used 
to  remove  those  parts  of  the  sensitive  salt  of 
the  film  that  have  not  been  affetfied  by  the 
developer.  During  the  time  of  develop¬ 
ment  the  front  of  the  plate  blackens,  more  or 
less,  all  over,  or  nearly  all  over,  thus  indicating 
that  part  of  the  at-first  white  bromide  of  silver, 
has  been  converted  into  metallic  silver  in  a 
fine  state  of  division,  which  is  black.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  back  of  the  plate  be  examined,  it 
will  be  found  that  it  is  still  quite  white,  or 
shows  only  a  slight  darkening  in  those  parts 
corresponding  to  the  highest  lights.  It  is  this 
white  bromide  of  silver  that  has  to  be  removed, 
and  this  can  readily  be  done  by  reason  of  its 
solubility  in  hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  exact 
strength  of  solution  is  not  of  great  consequence, 
so  that  it  be  not  too  weak,  but  a  solution  of 
the  strength  of  about  25  per  cent,  is  to  be 
preferred,  as  the  action  is  quicker  than  with 
either  a  stronger  or  weaker  solution. 

This  is  made  up  as  follows  ; — 


Hyposulphite  of  soda .  5  ounces. 

Water  up  to .  1  pint. 


If  the  plate  be  removed  occasionally  from 
the  fixing  bath,  and  the  back  be  examined,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  whiteness  gradually 
disappears,  it  turns  first  to  a  cloudiness,  which 
becomes  less  and  less,  till  the  last  trace  dis¬ 
appears  when  the  plate  is,  so  far  as  appearance 
goes,  fixed.  Five  to  ten  minutes  will  probably 
have  been  occupied.  The  plate  is  not  yet, 
however,  truly  fixed.  If  removed  from  the 
bath  at  this  stage  it  is  liable  to  discolour  in 
daylight,  and  it  should  remain  in  the  fixing 


bath  for  at  least  twice  as  long  as  is  necessary  to 
bring  about  apparent  fixation,  and  there  is  no 
harm  in  leaving  it  longer.  It  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  most  frequent  cause 
of  the  "deteriorating”  of  negatives  is  insufficient 
fixing. 

Lambert’s  Table  of  Comparative  Pin¬ 
hole  Exposures. — If  with  a  given  .plate, 
light,  subject,  etc.,  and  a  lens  working  at  //16, 
the  correct  exposure  be  one  second,  then, 
under  the  same  circumstances,  the  following 
table  gives  the  corresponding  exposure  in 
minutes : 


Distance  of  hole  Diameter  of  hole  in  inches. + 


from  plate. 

A 

A 

6 

*6  min. 

42  min. 

8 

10  ,, 

*8  ,, 

10 

16  ,, 

!3  .. 

8  min. 

12 

24  .. 

18  ,, 

*12  ,, 

6  min 

I4 

32  ,, 

24  .. 

15  .. 

8  ,, 

16 

40  ,, 

32  ,, 

20  ,, 

10  ,, 

18 

4i  .. 

26  ,, 

13  .. 

20 

32  ,, 

16  ,, 

24 

*24 

Exposures  at  various  apertures  equivalent  to 
one  second  at//i6. 


Apertures,  // 4 

fl5  6 

ft8  ft 11  // 16 

Seconds,  TV 

i 

i 

i  1 

Apertures,  //22 

fl32 

ft  44 

//64- 

Seconds,  2 

4 

8 

16. 

*  Indicates  region 

of  distance 

of  hole  from 

plate  for  best  definition  with  each  hole,  e.g., 
2^th  gives  best  definition  from  20  to  24  inches 
away  from  the  hole.  f  An  ordinary  No.  9 
sewing  needle  is  about  ^th  inch  in  diameter, 
a  No.  10  is  ^jth,  a  No.  8  is  ^th,  a  No.  6  is 
g'jth,  a  No.  2  is  ^rd  and  a  No.  3  is  ^gth 
inch  diameter  respectively.  A  millimetre  is 
°'3937°79  or  very  nearly  2’Kth  of  an  inch. 

Lantern  Slides. — Dilute  metol  gives  first- 
class  black  and  white  slides  with  less  exposure 
than  pyro.  Warm  colours  may  be  obtained 
without  the  drawbacks  of  over-exposure  bv 
subsequent  toning,  and  the  uranium  method 
of  intensification  may  be  applied  with  perfect 
success  if  the  solution  is  kept  well  acid,  and 
the  slide  is  thoroughly  washed  before  its 
application.  Mercuric  chloride  followed  by 
almost  any  re-agent  gives  a  warm  colour,  and 
when  followed  by  a  solution  of  silver,  potassium 
cyanide  gives  a  rich  purple.  The  permanency 
of  slides  done  by  these  methods  seems  to 
depend  very  much  upon  the  thoroughness  of 
the  wash  at  each  stage  of  the  procedure. 
When  the  worker  desires  a  sparkle  and 
brilliancy  about  his  lantern  slides  he  should 
immerse  them  in  a  clearing  bath  immediately 
he  removes  them  from  the  fixing  solution, 
only  giving  a  slight  rinse  in  water  between 
these  manipulations.  When  making  use  of 
this  bath  the  action  should  be  carefully 
followed  and  the  lantern  plate  removed  in  a 
few  seconds.  This  is  necessary  owing  to  the 
great  influence  which  this  solution  effects 
upon  the  colour  of  the  silver  deposit.  The 
resulting  colour  tends  to  blue-black. 


Proto-sulphate  of  iron  ... .  ..  i£  oz. 

Citric  acid .  4  drams. 

Potass,  alum .  4  ,, 

Water  to  make .  10  ozs. 
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Carbon  Prints  from  Flat  Negatives. — 
To  obtain  a  rich  black  tone  on  carbon  prints, 
made  from  flat  negatives,  the  following  mani¬ 
pulation  is  recommended  :  Immerse  the  print 
in  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  perchloride  of  iron 
until  the  film  is  completely  saturated.  After 
a  slight  washing,  place  it  in  a  weak  solution 
(1:200)  of  gallic  acid,  A  strong  intensification 
will  be  the  result.  If  other  iron  salts  are  used 
instead  of  the  perchloride  of  iron,  and  tannin 
or  logwood  instead  of  the  gallic  acid,  any 
tone,  from  bluish  red  to  bluish  black,  can  be 
produced.  For  a  greenish  blue  tone,  sulphate 
of  iron  solution  is  first  applied,  followed  by 
yellow  prussiate  of  potash. 

Toning  with  Uranium  Ferrocyanide  :  To 
Obtain  Pure  Whites. — Toning  with  uranium 
in  a  single  solution,  recommended  by  most 
authors,  very  seldom  gives  pure  whites.  In 
the  Photo  Revue  (July  7th,  1901,  p.  5,)  M.  L. 
Bune  mentions  a  method  of  remedying  this. 
The  pictures  to  be  toned  are  immersed  in  a 
2%-5%  solution  of  red  prussiate,  until  the 
whites  have  become  quite  clear  ;  when  they 
are  removed  from  this  bath,  they  are  washed 
in  five  or  six  waters  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
after  which  they  are  placed  in  the  following 
bath  : — 

Common  salt .  20  grms. 

Uranium  nitrate  .  1 

Water,  to  make . 100 

Dissolve  warm. 

Mountant. — 

Gum  arabic .  2  ounces. 

Glycerine .  J  ounce. 

Alcohol .  i|  ounces. 

Water  .  8  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  gum  in  4  ounces  of  the  water, 
add  the  glycerine,  and  then,  with  constant 
stirring,  the  spirit.  Lastly  add  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  water  sufficient  to  make  up  8  ounces.  As 
gum  arabic  is  at  present  high  in  price,  any  of 
the  cheaper  varieties  will  do  as  well,  and  of 
those,  that  known  in  the  trade  as  Senegal  will 
probably  be  the  best. 

Hydrokinone  Developer  for  Negatives. 

No.  1 . 


Water .  20  ozs. 

Hydrokinone .  120  grains 

Sulphite  soda  .  2  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Water .  20  ozs. 

Carb.  potash .  4  ozs. 

Bromide  potassium .  30  grains 


Dissolve  the  hydrokinone  before  adding  the 
sulphite.  For  use  take  equal  parts  of.each. 

Drying  Negatives. — The  best  method  of 
drying  negatives  rapidly  is  to  wipe  them 
with  a  Turkish  towel  gathered  up  into  a  sort 
of  pad.  After  removing  surface  moisture, 
place  them  on  a  newspaper  close  to  the  fire, 
say  within  the  fender.  Whilst  there  the  fire 
must  not  be  stirred.  It  is  possible  to  dry  nega¬ 
tives  in  half  an  hour  by  this  method.  In  any 
case,  it  is  advantageous  to  take  off  the  surface 
moisture  with  a  soft  towel,  as  this  cleanses  the 
negative  from  grit  and  hairs  that  often  prove  a 
nuisance  afterwards.  Placed  in  any  dry  place, 
drying  will  be  complete  in  an  hour  or  so. 


Plates  that  have  been  wrapped  in  news¬ 
paper  will  often  show  the  printing  after 
development.  This  impression,  it  is  said,  can 
be  entirely  removed  by  bathing  the  plates 
before  development  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution 
of  acetic  acid,  well  washing  in  water  and  then 
treating  with  alcohol. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connexion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

One  photograph  of  “  Ancient  Worksop.”  J.  P.  Crow- 
ther,  41,  Potter  Street,  Worksop. 

One  photograph  of  “  A  Group  of  the  Driffield  Volun¬ 
teers  returned  from  South  Africa.”  M.  Boak,  George 
Street  House,  Driffield. 

One  photograph  of  “  The  King  Alfred  Statue  at 
Winchester,  with  Mr.  Harno  Thorneycroft,  R  A.,  and 
the  Mayor  and  Mayoress  of  Winchester.”  Frederick  A. 
Grant,  7,  High  Street,  Winchester. 

One  photograph,  “The  King  Alfred  Statue,”  at  Win¬ 
chester.  Frederick  A.  Grant,  7,  High  Street,  Winchester. 


answers  to  Corresponfrents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjedts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Countr  y  Press,  Bradford. 

E.  E.  Wilson. — Finders  can  be  purchased  for  one  or 
two  shillings  to  fix  upon  any  camera.  The  best  place  to 
put  it  is  on  the  top  of  the  front.  A  focussing  scale  can 
be  cut  with  a  penknife  on  the  tailboard  at  the  side,  this 
being  easily  determined  by  focussing  on  objects  ten  feet, 
twenty  feet,  and  so  on  away  from  the  camera. 

Tisca. — The  cost  is  great,  especially  for  a  magazine 
which  is  published  at  threepence  only,  but  you  may  be 
sure  that  we  shall  give  the  best  possible  value  we  can 
for  the  money.  Thanks  for  your  letter. 

Dan  Dunlop. — Flowers  and  still  life  will  come  up 
again.  There  are  so  many  interesting  things  that  some¬ 
times  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what  to  put  on  the  cards 
next.  Your  suggestion  about  mounting  is  important, 
and  it  is  quite  likely  we  may  adopt  it  shortly. 

Colonel. — I  think  the  camera  you  mention  is  very 
good  indeed  of  its  kind,  and  you  certainly  could  not  do 
better  at  the  price. 

Joan  asks  for  hints  about  varnishing  negatives.  He 
gets  them  streaky.  Probably  the  varnish  is  a  little  too 
thick ;  possibly,  also,  the  plate  is  made  too  hot  before 
pouring  the  varnish  on.  The  latter  is  an  important 
matter.  The  plate  should  be  dried,  but  should  not  be  so 
hot  that  he  varnish  sets  immediately.  Varnishing 
needs  a  little  practice.  Pneumatic  holders  are  quite 
unnecessary. 

Mildred  Robinson. — We  cannot  say  exactly  what 
has  produced  the  spots,  but  depend  upon  it  the  original 
cause  has  been  imperfect  washing  and  the  presence  of 
some  hypo.  The  utmost  care  must  be  exercised  to  keep 
dishes  clean,  or  all  sorts  of  troubles  will  arise. 

Robert  Robinson. — If  bichloride  of  mercury  would 
not  bleach  the  print  there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
substance.  We  have  never  known  it  fail. 

Albert  Cookson  — We  have  read  your  letter  with 
very  great  interest.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that 
every  man  should  have  sufficient  leisure  to  give  his 
knowledge  of  photography  any  particular  application. 
On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  who  do  this. 
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No.  17. 


THOMAS  HARDYS 
COUNTRY. 


R .  Thomas 
Hardy  has 
done  for  a 
certain  part 
of  the  South 
of  England 
what  Words¬ 
worth  did  for 
the  Lake 
District.  He  has  taken  what  he  calls 
“Wessex  ”  for  the  scene  of  all  his  tales, 
and  has  painted  the  scenery  with  the 
utmost  realism,  and  although  he  seldom 
calls  a  place  by  the  name  that  it  bears 
on  the  Ordnance  Map,  yet  there  is,  as  a 
rule,  little  difficulty  in  identifying  the 
various  towns  and  villages  mentioned  in 
the  stories.  In  some  instances  the  name 
chosen  is  an  old  one  fallen  into  disuse, 
as  Shaston  for  Shaftesbury  ;  in  others, 
though  fictitious,  it  bears  a  resemblance 
to  the  real  name,  as  “  Toneborough, 
for  Taunton,  the  borough  or  town  on 


By  the 
Rev. 

7  .  Perkins. 


the  Tone.  Sometimes  the  name  has 
reference  to  some  historical  association, 
as  “  Alfredston,”  for  Wantage,  the 
birthplace  of  King  Alfred. 

Mr.  Hardy  confines  himself  almost 
entirely  to  stories  of  his  own  time,  and 
these  stories,  apart  from  their  charm 
as  stories,  are  valuable  records  of  the 
condition  of  his  neighbourhood  in  his 
own  day.  He  chooses  his  characters 
chiefly  from  the  farmers,  labourers, 
carriers,  shepherds  and  dairy  people. 
He  strives  to  preserve  their  habit  of 
thought,  their  mode  of  speech,  their 
quaint  way  of  looking  at  things,  their 
dress,  their  way  of  living.  It  is  well 
that  he  has  done  this,  otherwise  much 
that  is  interesting  and  unique  in  the 
life  of  Dorset  and  the  neighbouring 
counties  would  go  down  unsung,  un¬ 
told,  into  the  eternal  silence.  The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  the  district 
are  passing  away,  education  is  dis¬ 
placing  the  local  words  and  the  gram¬ 
matical  forms  that  have  survived  from 
the  days  of  the  West  Saxon  kings ; 
the  old  dress  is  fast  disappearing,  the 
smock  frock  is  now  no  longer  seen  ; 
the  bass  viol  and  the  clarionet,  and 
the  quaint  humour  of  the  village  choirs, 
that  Mr.  Hardy  loves  to  describe,  are 
"one,  the  harmonium  has  banished 
other  instruments  of  music,  just  as 
Fancy  Day  in  “  Under  the  Greenwood 


Tree  ”  drove  out  William  Dewy  and 
hismusical  comrades  from  “  Mellstock ” 
(Stinsford)  Church.  One  cannot  but 
regret  the  change,  and  feel  in  sympathy 
with  Mr.  Hardy  when  he  writes  in 
“  Friends  Beyond  — 

“  Gone  I  call  them,  gone  for  good,  that  group 
of  local  hearts  and  heads  ; 

Yet  at  mothy  curfew  tide, 

And  at  midnight  when  the  noon-heat  breathes 
it  back  from  walls  and  leads, 

They’ve  a  way  of  whispering  to  me  fellow 
wight  who  yet  abide 
In  the  muted,  measured  note 
Of  a  ripple  under  archways,  or  a  lone  cave's 
stillicide.” 

Mr.  Hardy’s  poems  are  original  in 
matter  and  manner  ;  anyone  who  has 
read  a  dozen  of  them  would  recognise 
another  as  his  work  as  easily  as  one 
recognises  the  work  of  some  particular 


painter  or  photographer  at  an  exhibi¬ 
tion.  And  this  because  one  feels  that 
such  and  such  a  quaint  idea  would 
have  occurred  to  no  one  else,  that  no 
other  author  would  have  regarded  the 
matter  from  such  an  unique  stand¬ 
point.  His  prose  descriptions  of 
natural  scenery  and  meteorological 
phenomena  indicate  very  acute  powers 
of  observation,  and  like  all  other 
artistic  work,  they  are  revelations  to 
the  less  gifted,  who  having  eyes  see 
not  the  sights,  and  having  ears  hear 
not  the  sounds  of  nature.  The  innate 
love  for  all  living  things,  the  detesta¬ 
tion  of  all  cruelty  to  them,  comes  out 
very  strongly  in  the  Wessex  novels. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  a 


Thomas  Hardy’s  House. 


critique  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  work,  it  is 
rather  with  the  scenery  of  his  novels 
I  have  to  do.  With  his  usual 
originality  he  has  inserted  in  each 
volume  of  the  revised  edition  a  map  of 
the  Wessex  of  the  novels.  This  em¬ 
braces  a  rectangular  space  extending 
from  “  Castle  Royal  ”  (Windsor)  on 
the  east  to  “  Downstaple”  (Barnstaple) 
on  the  west,  and  from  “  Christminster  ” 
(Oxford)  on  the  north  to  the  “  Isle  of 
Slingers”  (Portland)  on  the  south, 
with  an  inset  map  of  Cornwall  to  show 
the  scene  of  one  of  his  earlier  novels, 
“  A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,”  which  is  laid 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  “Castle 
Boterel  ”  (Boscastle).  Names  cluster 
most  closely  together  in  that  part  of 
the  map  that  represents  “  South 
Wessex  ”  (Dorset),  for  in  Dorset  was 
the  author  born,  to  Dorset 
he  returned  after  spending 
his  early  manhood  in  Lon¬ 
don,  and  on  the  outskirts  of 
“Casterbridge”  (Dorchester) 
he  bought  a  piece  of  land 
and  thereon  built,  from  his 
own  designs,  the  house  “  Max 
Gate,”  in  which  he  lives. 
The  scenes  of  many  of  his 
novels  are  naturally  laid  in 
the  part  of  the  country  most 
familiar  to  him. 

It  has  been  a  labour  of 
love  to  me  to  visit,  as  far 
as  time  and  opportunity  have 
allowed,  the  scenes  of  the 
various  novels,  carrying  on 
my  tricycle  my  camera  and 
the  novel  dealing  with  the  spots 
visited.  The  three  novels  whose 
localities  are  most  familiar  to  me,  since 
they  lie  nearest  to  my  own  Wessex 
home,  are  “  Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd,”  “  Tess  of  the  D’Urbervilles,” 
and  the  “  Return  of  the  Native.” 
Those  of  my  readers  who  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  Wessex  novels 
might  well  begin  with  these  three.  In 
these  we  see  certain  phases  of  Mr. 
Hardy’s  literary  skill  at  its  best.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  of  any  author’s  books 
which  is  absolutely  the  finest  ;  many 
would  place  “  ]ude  the  Obscure” 
before  any  of  the  three  just  mentioned, 
and  possibly  for  powerful  treatment  of 
its  subjedt  it  deserves  this  place,  but 
the  failure  of  the  hero’s  life  and 
aspirations  makes  the  book  a  painful 
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one,  and  so  the  three  others,  since  such 
tragedy  as  they  contain  is  relieved 
with  chapters  and  incidents  of  a  less 
gloomy  nature,  are  likely  to  be  more 
generally  popular. 

In  “  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd” 
the  central  spot  is  “  Weatherbury  ” 
(Piddletown),  5  miles  from  Dorchester 


on  the  road  that  leads  to  “  Shottesford 
Forum  ”  (Blandford),  and  thence  to 
“  Melchester  ”  (Salisbury).  The  old 
malthouse,  where  the  village  cronies 
meet  to  discuss  the  absorbing  topics 
of  the  neighbourhood,  has  disappeared, 
but  the  church  still  remains  much  as 
it  was  in  Bathsheba’s  day,  almost 
untouched  by  the  hand  of  the 
“  restorer.”  A  black  oak  gallery  runs 
across  the  west  end,  where  such  men 
as  William  Dewy,  Michael  Mail, 
Reuben  and  Dick  have  often  scraped 
their  bass  viols  and  fiddles,  and  blown 
their  hautboys  and  serpents.  Bath¬ 
sheba’s  house  “  Weatherbury  Upper 
Farm  ”  (Waterson  Manor),  still  stands, 
though  rather  further  from  Piddletown 
than  one  might  suppose  from  reading 
the  novel.  “  Yalbury  Wood”  (Yellow- 
ham,  pronounced  Yalham)  lies  on  the 
road  midway  between  Piddletown  and 
Dorchester,  not  far  from  the  village  of 
Troy-town,  a  name  which  probably 
suggested  that  of  Sergeant  Troy,  for  it 
is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Hardy,  while 
altering  the  names  of  places,  often 
adopts  them  unchanged  as  names  of 
his  characters — -as  Jude  Fawley,  from 


the  village  of  Fawley,  “  Mary  Green,” 
and  the  schoolmaster  Gillingham,  from 
the  market  town  of  Gillingham, 

“  Leddenton  ”  in  Dorset.  It  was  on 
the  ridge  of  the  hill,  where  the  road 
cuts  through  this  wood,  that  Bathsheba 
and  her  husband  met  poor  Fanny 

Robin,  once  her  uncle’s  servant,  but 
afterwards  ruined  by 
Troy,  on  her  way  to 

“  Casterbridge  ”  work- 
house.  Then  follows  the 
most  pathetic  incident  in 
the  book— Fanny’s  long 
journey  from  Salisbury 
to  the  workhouse,  which 
was  soon  to  be  the 

birthplace  of  her  stillborn 
child  and  the  scene  of 
her  own  death.  I  know 
nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature  so  true 
to  nature  as  the  des¬ 

cription  of  that  weary 
walk,  and  the  various 

devices  the  poor  girl  has 
recourse  to,  to  keep  up 
her  failing  strength  and 
spirits,  beguiling  herself  with  the 
delusion  that  she  has  only  to  reach 
some  well-known  object  a  little  in 
front  of  her,  not  daring  to  think  of  the 
next  stage  of  her  journey.  Then  Mr. 
Hardy,  with  that  love  of  animals 
which  is  a  passion  with  him,  makes  a 
lone,  ownerless  dog  befriend  the  lone, 
cast-off  girl,  and  help  her  to  her 
destination,  taking  her  to  the  work- 


house  door,  where  she  falls  exhausted 
after  having  rung  the  bell.  When  she 
is  inside  she  murmurs  to  the  man  who 
has  let  her  in,  “There  is  a  dog  outside, 


Weatherbury  Church. 
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where  is  he  gone  ?  He  helped  me.” 
“  I  stoned  him  away,”  said  the  man. 
What  a  true  touch  this,  telling  how 
animals  suffer  in  return  for  service 
done.  It  was  along  this  same  road 
that  Joseph  Pongrass  a  few  nights  later 
drove  the  waggon  containing  the  coffin 


that  held  the  dead  bodies  of  Fanny 
and  her  child,  and  halted  at  the  Buck’s 
Head  at  “  Roy  Town  ”  (Troy  Town), 
a  public-house  no  longer  existing,  and 
here,  forgetful  of  his  sad  errand,  sat 
boozing  with  Jem  Coggan  and  Mark 
Clark,  discussing  the  respective  merits 
of  church  and  chapel,  one  of  the  most 
humorous  and  Hardyesque  conversa¬ 
tions  in  the  book.  It  was  in  Piddle- 
town  churchyard  that  poor  Fanny 
was  buried,  and  here  Troy  planted  the 
flowers  on  her  grave  which  rain 
streaming  from  the  gargoyle  washed 
away. 

“  Greenhill  ”  (Woodbury  Hill)  fair 
is  still  held  on  the  lofty  hill  overlooking 
“  Kingsbere  ”  (Bere  Regis),  though 
sadly  shorn  of  its  ancient  glories.  Yet 
still,  every  September  flocks  of  sheep 
may  be  seen  on  their  way  to  the 
summit,  and  shows  are  pitched  among 
the  ruined  earthworks  of  the  old 
British  settlement.  Here  it  was  that 
Bathsheba  recognised,  in  a  performer 
at  the  circus,  her  husband  Troy, 
whom  she  had  thought  drowned  near 
“  Lulstead  ”  (Lulworth)  Cove.  The 
chapter  containing  the  description  of 


the  fair  as  it  was  some  thirty  years 
ago,  was  written  on  the  evening  of  a 
day  on  which  Mr.  Hardy  had  visited 
Woodbury  Hill  fair,  and  is  true  in  all 
its  details. 

But  not  only  in  “  Far  from  the 
Madding  Crowd”  do  “Kingsbere” 
and  “  Greenhill”  ap¬ 
pear.  In  the  church 
at  Bere  may  still  be 
seen  the  vault  of  the 
“  D ’ U  rberville” 
(Turberville)  family. 
The  window  embla¬ 
zoned  with  the  Tur¬ 
berville  arms,  under 
which  Tess  put  her 
little  sisters  to  bed  on 
a  four-post  bedstead 
is  easily  found. 
About  six  miles  to 
the  south-west  is  the 
famous  bridge  at 
Wool,  and  hard  by  the 
manor  house  where 
Tess  made  her  con¬ 
fession  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  Angel  Clare. 
Not  far  from  it  are  the  ruins  of 
Bindon  Abbey,  and  the  empty  coffin 


in  which  Clare,  walking  in  his  sleep, 
placed  Tess.  Other  spots  may  be 


Wellbridge  Manor. 
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easily  identified.  “  Alarlot  ”  (Marn- 
hull),  where  Angel  first  met  Tess, 
an  innocent  white-robed  maiden  at 
the  club- walking  at  Whitsuntide, 
the  road  from  “  Marlot  ”  over  the 
downs  where  Prince  the  horse  was 
killed,  and  further  afield  the  village  of 
“  Emminster  ”  (Beaminster),  of  which 
Angel's  father  was  vicar,  and  to  which 
Tess  made  a  bootless  journey  from 
“  Flint  Ash  Farm,”  on  the  high  chalk 
grounds  of  central  Dorset,  one  Sunday 
morning.  On  the  wild  uplands  a  few 
miles  from  Evershot  station,  amid  some 
of  the  grandest  scenery  in  Dorset, 
stands  the  Cross-in-Hand  stone,  where 
Tess  on  her  return  journey  met  Alec 
D’Urberville.  A  pretty  legend  alluded 
to,  but  not  fully  told,  in  the  novel,  clings 
to  the  spot.  It  is  said  that  the  priest 
of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Bat- 
combe  was  sent  for  one  stormy  night 
to  administer  the  last  sacrament  to  a 
parishioner  dying  in  an  outlying 
cottage.  He  found  when  he  reached 
the  cottage  that  he  had  lost  the  con¬ 
secrated  wafer,  and  retracing  his  steps, 
reached  the  hill  top,  and  saw  a  beam 
of  light  from  heaven  illuminating  a 
patch  of  grass  whereon  his  lost  treasure 
lay,  around  it  knelt  in  adoration  the 
sheep  and  cattle,  one  ox  alone,  a  later 
addition  to  the  legend  says,  kept  his  hind 
feet  firmly  planted  on  the  ground, 
bending  his  fore  legs  only,  and  when 
asked  why  he  did  riot  kneel  like  the 
rest  replied  that  he  would  not  even 
have  bent  his  fore  legs  if  he  could  have 
helped  it.  Of  course  this  ox  was 
Satan’s  self.  Cross-in-hand  stone 
marks  the  spot  where  the  lost  pix  lay. 
“  Shaston  ”  (Shaftesbury),  on  the  long 
greensand  promontory  overlooking 
Blackmore  Vale,  through  which  Alec 
drove  Tess  in  the  days  of  her  innocence 
to  “  Chaseborough  ”  (Cranborne),  and 
“  Sandbourne  ”  (Bournemouth),  where 
she  freed  herself  from  her  betrayer  by 
the  assassin’s  knife,  and  the  altar  stone 
at  Stonehenge,  where  she  was  arrested 
and  whence  she  was  led  away  to 
undergo  her  doom  at  “Wintoncester  ” 
(Winchester),  may  all  be  easily  found. 

The  district  in  which  the  scene  of 
the  “  Return  of  the  Native”  is  laid  is 
more  circumscribed.  It  lies  on  the 
western  part  of  the  large  South  Dorset 
heath,  “  Egdon,”  which  extends  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stinsford  through 


Bere  and  “  Anglebury  ”  (Wareham) 
to  the  shores  of  Poole  Harbour.  On 
making  a  pilgrimage  to  this  heath  I 
found  the  “  Quiet  Woman,”  a  farm¬ 
house  once  known  as  the  Old  Duck 
Inn,  a  noted  resort  for  smugglers, 
still  containing  spaces  in  the  walls 
where  kegs  of  brandy  were  concealed. 
Opposite  to  it  is  “  Rainbarrow,”  where 
the  rustics  lighted  their  bonfire  on 
November  5,  and  below  it  the  pool 
into  which  the  signal  stone  was  flung 
by  Wildeve,  making  johnny  Non¬ 
such  think  that  a  hop-frog  had  jumped 
into  the  water.  “East  Egdon” 
(Affpuddle)  Church,  where  Susan 
Nonsuch  ran  the  needle  into  Eustacia’s 


leg,  and  Blooms  End  (Bhompston 
Farm)  Mrs.  Yeobright’s  home,  some¬ 
what  altered,  and  Shad  water  Weir, 
where  Eustacia  and  Wildeve  were 
drowned,  are  not  far  distant. 

Apart  from  its  interest  in  connection 
with  the  Wessex  novels,  the  country¬ 
side  in  which  their  scenes  are  laid  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  It  is  picturesque  ;  there  is 
an  old-world  air  about  it ;  the  old 
speech  may  still  be  heard,  in  parts  of 
it  the  belief  in  witchcraft  still  lingers. 
The  people  are  rather  shy  of  talking 
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of  witches  to  strangers,  but  when 
once  the  ice  is  broken,  in  many  a 
cottage  in  “outstep”  districts  may 
be  heard  stories  of  human  beings  and 
cattle  overlooked,  and  witches  seen  in 
the  form  of  cats  and  hares,  easily 
distinguished  by  their  mode  of  running 
from  the  real  animals  ;  women  who 
are  held  as  witches,  and  witch  doctors, 
always  the  seventh  child  of  a  seventh 
child,  who  can  counteract;  the  spells  of 
witches,  may  still  be  found.  Mr.  Hardy 
has  preserved  many  of  these  semi¬ 
supernatural  stories  in  his  books,  and 
however  we  may  attempt  to  account 
for  the  results,  many  of  the  incidents 


recorded,  such  as  that  in  the  “  Withered 
Arm,”  actually  occurred'  as  described. 

We  do  not  wish  our  Wessex  to  be 
overrun  by  ordinary  tourists  who  spoil 
,  whatever  of  nature  they  touch,  but  the 
lovers  of  Mr.  Hardy’s  books  who  come 
with  their  cameras  to  obtain  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  spots  which  he  has 
clothed  with  the  halo  of  romance,  will 
be  heartily  welcomed  here. 


Taste  has  improved  the  world  by  limiting 
different  materials  to  their  own  natural 
appearances — wall  paper,  for  instance,  no 
longer  pretends  to  be  wood  or  marble — with¬ 
out  limiting  art,  and  l  don’t  know  that  it  is 
necessary  for  photography  to  look  like  the 
results  of  any  other  art.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  need  not  insist  on  the  brand  of  its  calling ; 
there  need  be  no  insistance  on  its  looking 
aggressively  photographic.  Each  art  should 
respect  its  own  individuality,  but  not  worship 
it  as  a  fetich. — H  P.  Robinson. 


NOTES  FOR  NOVICES. 

By  The  Editor . 

No.  3.  FINISHING  AND 
MOUNTING  OF  SLIDES. 

AST  month  we  described  the 
ordinary  procedure  necessary 
to  obtain  lantern  slides.  But 
in  lantern  slide  making,  much  depends 
upon  certain  finishing  touches  and 
subsequent  additional  processes.  The 
finishing  of  lantern  slides  involves  a 
considerable  exercise  of  art,  and  just  as 
in  ordinary  prints  the  artist  is  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  tint  of  paper,  style  of 
frame  and  other  details,  so  in  lantern 
slides  he  is  to  be  perceived  by  shape  of 
mask,  tone  of  slide  and  perfection  of 
minor  detail. 

Though  not  strictly  one  of  the  finishing 
operations,  the  printing  in  of  clouds  on 
to  lantern  slides  is  essential  in  landscape 
work  if  they  are  to  be  marked  by  artistic 
quality. 

Clouds  may  be  printed  direct  on  to  the 
slide  or,  which  is  easier  and  more  certain 
in  result,  on  to  another  slide  which  is 
used  as  a  cover  glass.  W e  will  describe 
the  latter  method  only.  A  good  and 
suitable  cloud  negative  is  chosen  from 
one’s  stock,  care  being  taken  not  to 
commit  the  anachronism  of  fitting  a 
noontide  sky  to  an  evening  scene,  or 
any  such  stupid  performance. 

A  slide  is  made  from  this  cloud 
negative  in  the  usual  way,  attention 
being  given  to  the  tone  so  that  it  shall 
correspond  with  that  of  the  landscape. 
When  finished,  hold  it  over  the  slide 
film  to  film,  and  observe  -where  the  sky 
encroaches  upon  the  landscape,  mark¬ 
ing  it  at  each  side  with  a  pin.  Then 
by  means  of  the  potassium  ferricyanide 
reducer,  remove  all  the  portion  not  re¬ 
quired  and  after  washing  and  drying, 
the  two  are  bound  up  with  their  faces 
towards  each  other. 

In  developing  lantern  slides,  a  camel- 
hair  brush  is  a  useful  tool.  It  can  be 
employed  to  apply  strong  developer  to 
‘  weak  parts  of  the  image,  and  so  equal¬ 
ize  the  whole  slide.  To  perform  this 
operation  the  slide  is  removed  from 
the  developer,  the  special  parts  quickly 
brushed  over,  and  then  plunged  into 
the  developer  again,  and  steadily  rocked. 
On  this  principle  the  actual  sky  may 
often  be  brought  out,  and  the  natural 
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sky  is  almost  always  preferable  to  one 
introduced  by  the  means  described 
above.  In  thus  applying  strong  deve¬ 
loper,  incline  the  slide  so  that  the 
solution  cannot  run  on  to  the  dense 
parts. 

One  who  is  comparatively  inexperi¬ 
enced  in  lantern  slide  making  would 
often  throw  away  slides  which  are  under 
or  overexposed.  Unless,  however,  the 
plate  is  absolutely  at  one  extreme  or 
the  other,  it  can  usually  be  redeemed 
and  converted  into  a  first-class  slide, 
by  either  intensification  or  reduction, 
and  often  improved  in  tone  as  well,  by 
the  process. 

Supposing,  for  instance,  you  have 
a  slide  which,  underexposed  in  the 
first  place,  has  been  developed  for  a 
long  time,  and  has  become  slightly 


over-dense  slide  may  be  reduced  by 
the  usual  potassium  ferricyanide  and 
hypo  solution  ;  first  locally  by  means 
of  a  brush  or  a  wad  of  cotton  wool, 
and  then  entirely,  if  necessary,  by 
immersion  in  the  solution. 

The  most  satisfactory  plan  of  oper¬ 
ating  is  to  soak  the  slide  in  water, 
pour  a  teaspoonful  of  hypo  solution 
into  a  watch  glass,  and  add  a  few  drops 
of  potassium  ferricyanide  solution. 
Then  dipping  the  brush  or  cotton  wool 
into  it,  apply  cautiously  to  the  slide 
with  a  rapid  circular  motion,  washing 
off  from  time  to  time  by  holding  under 
a  tap,  so  that  the  action  may  be 
examined  and  not  carried  too  far. 
After  reduction  the  slide  should  have 
half  an  hour’s  washing  in  running 
water. 


stained  by  hydrochinone  or  pyro.  If 
placed  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  bich¬ 
loride,  the  yellow  stains  disappear,  and 
slight  intensification  takes  place  im¬ 
mediately.  This  may  improve  the 
slide  to  such  an  extent  that  no  further 
treatment  is  necessary  beyond  thorough 
washing.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  be 
left  for  five  minutes  or  so  in  the  mer¬ 
cury  bath,  the  image  bleaches  until  it 
is  almost  imperceptible.  After  very 
well  washing  it  may  be  re-developed 
in  a  dilute  solution  of  sodium  sulphite, 
or  of  ammonia,  the  latter  giving  the 
strongest  reaction,  and  producing  a 
fine  brown  shade,  eminently  suited  for 
evening  effects,  or  for  interiors  of  old 
buildings.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
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Slides  can  often  be  greatly  improved 
by  staining  with  aniline  dyes.  A 
strong  solution  of  coffee  will  impart  a 
yellow  glow  suggesting  admirably  the 
appearance  of  sunlight.  This  stain  is 
particularly  valuable  for  improving 
cold-toned  slides.  Sea  views  may  be 
tinted  green,  moonlight  scenes  blue, 
and  so  on.  But  the  operator  must 
guard  against  making  the  colours  too 
strong,  or  he  will  entirely  spoil  the 
effect  and  obscure  the  transparency  of 
the  slide.  An  infinitesimal  quantity  of 
the  dye  in  powder  will  make  sufficient 
solution  to  cover  a  lantern  plate.  The 
dish  should  be  rocked  to  avoid  uneven 
staining.  If  there  are  any  undissolved 
particles  of  dye  in  the  solution  they 
will  disfigure  the  slide,  so  it  is  a  wise 
precaution  to  filter  after  dissolving. 


A  Moot  Point. 
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Thin  slides  are  often  greatly  im¬ 
proved  by  staining. 

No  slides  should  be  considered 
finished  without  having  been  submitted 
to  an  alum  or  formalin  bath,  preferably 
the  latter,  in  order  to  properly  harden 
the  film.  The  powerful  heat  of  a 
mixed  jet,  combined  with  long  expos¬ 
ure  in  the  lantern  sometimes  necessary, 
is  liable  to  slightly  melt  the  film,  or  to 
produce,  as  our  own  experience  has 
proved,  small  blisters,  which  will 
wholly  or  partially  disfigure  the  slide. 
Five  minutes  in  the  formalin  solution, 
of  one  part  to  nine  parts  of  water, 
effectually  prevents  any  occurrence  of 
this  character. 


be  examined  carefully  to  see  whether 
any  such  portion  ought  not  to  be 
omitted.  Some  subjects  look  better 
upright,  others  oblong.  Square- 
cornered  masks  are  best  in  seventy- 
five  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  but  there 
are  occasions  when  one  may  venture 
to  employ  a  dome  shape  or  rounded 
corners,  as  for  instance  in  interiors. 
Still  more  rarely  can  the  circle  shape 
be  used.  But  all  this  work  needs  doing 
with  great  discrimination  ;  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  effect  produced  by  a  series  of 
slides  properly  and  improperly  treated 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  or  mar  the  real  success 
of  a  lantern  lecture. 


-  It  is  also  necessary  to  thoroughly 
dry  the  slides  before  covering  and 
binding,  as  if  the  slightest  trace  of 
moisture  is  left  between  the  glasses 
the  heat  of  the  lantern  will  vapourize 
it  and  produce  an  unexpected  mist 
effect,  if  it  does  not  actually  cause 
blisters  and  entirely  spoil  the  slide. 

Before  we  conclude,  let  us  say- a  few 
words  on  the  subject  of  lantern  masks. 
In  theory,  every  slide  maker  ought  to 
cut  his  own  masks,  and  cut  them  just 
to  the  size  which  best  suits  the  parti¬ 
cular  view.  Nothing  could  be  more 
foolish  than  to  mount  every  slide  with 
a  mask  of  the  same  shape  and  size. 
Many  pictures  are  improved  by  cutting 
off  a  considerable  portion  of  one  side 
or  the  other,  and  every  slide  ought  to 


THE  SLOUGH  OF  DESPOND 
AND  SOME  SCAPEGOATS. 

By  Cavine  Cadby. 

HOW  many  a  beginner  becomes 
quite  needlessly  discouraged 
by  the  thought  that  some 
material  thing  in  his  photographic  out¬ 
fit  is  deficient  or  absent.  “  I  shall 
never  get  on  until  I  have  a  better 
camera,”  one  has  so  often  heard  said, 
or  “  How  can  one  do  any  good  work 
without  a  studio?”  But,  after  all,  in 
most  cases  it  is  a  little  more  energy 
and  perseverance  that  are  needed, 
perhaps,  too,  a  little  interest  or  encour¬ 
agement  ;  and  the  camera,  studio  or 
whatever  the  other  scapegoat  may  be, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter. 
It  is  the  same  in  every  art  or  craft, 
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there  is  hound  to  come  a  period  of 
what  seems  almost  like  retrogression. 
At  the  beginning  all  goes  well,  we  get 
on  so  fast,  difficulties  vanish  and  our 
enthusiasm  carries  us  gallantly  over 
all  obstacles,  until  there  comes  a  full 
stop,  all  at  once  the  ground  seems  to 
get  very  heavy  and  we  make  no  head¬ 
way.  We  notice  a  monotony  about 
our  work,  the  negatives  seem  so 
mediocre  as  hardly  to  be  worth  print- 


our  mastering  of  initial  difficulties  to 
be  counted  for  nothing  ?  Are  our 
puzzling  out  quantities  and  chemicals, 
our  experience  of  exposures  and 
developing  to  be  all  wasted?  No;  a 
little  patience,  an  effort  of  will  and  a 
little  extra  energy  will  carry  us  over 
this  bad  time,  and  when  it  is  once 
behind  us  success  will  be  ours  again. 

But  during  this  period  of  dis¬ 
couragement  the  worker  is  inclined 


ing,  and  we  have  to  taste  failure,  that 
bitter  morsel,  and  some  of  us  lose 
patience  and  interest  and — give  up. 
This  is  so  terribly  to  be  regretted 
because  it  is  a  well-known  phase  which 
most  of  us  must  pass  through  ;  painters 
and  musicians  will  tell  the  same  tale. 
And  to  give  up  at  the  first  discourage¬ 
ment  means  to  lose  so  much.  Is  all 


to  seek  a  scapegoat.  Most  likely  it 
will  be  the  camera.  Perhaps  caught 
by  some  attractive  pictorial  advertise¬ 
ment  he  thinks  a  new  camera  would 
do  better  work,  but  that  is  rather 
a  weak  reed  to  lean  on,  for  the 
improvements  in  cameras  are  mostly 
to  simplify  the  actual  taking  of  the 
photograph  ;  and,  after  all,  that  is  not 
what  the  worker  needs  who  has  long 
since  passed  through  that  early  stage. 
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They  may  have  swing  backs  and  side 
movements,  but  these — though  neces¬ 
sary  for  certain  subjects — are  by  no 
means  the  insurers  of  good  general 
work.  It  is  really  not  advisable  to 
change  the  camera  until  this  depres¬ 
sing  period  has  been  lived  through, 
provided  it  is  a  fair  specimen,  not 
turning  out  photographs  like  those  on 
which  the  poor  writer  was  lately  asked 
to  pass  an  opinion,  in  which  only  the 
centre  of  each  was  in  focus.  A  ship 
was  shown,  taken  broadside  on,  clear 
and  solid  in  the  middle,  but  dwindling 
away  to  ghostly  vagueness  at  each  end  ! 

But  probably  at  this  time  it  is  not 
only  the  camera  that  is  at  fault,  it  is 
the  great  and  pressing  want  of  a  studio, 
or  the  dark-room  is  impossible  on 
account  of  its  size,  and  then  again 
there  is  the  terrible  awkwardness  of 
not  having  water  laid  on  !  When 
these  molehills  are  rising  up  and 
shouting  themselves  mountains,  it  is  a 
good  time  to  take  ourselves  to  task 
and  just  to  remember  what  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  in  the  early  days  of 
photography.  When  we  think  of  Mrs. 
Cameron  not  only  using  wet  plates  but 
actually  travelling  with  them,  we  shall 
realize  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  talent 
and  capability  for  work  which  are  the 
essentials,  and  the  camera,  studio,  etc., 
just  scapegoats. 

To  go  into  the  studio  grievance,  of 
course  there  is  no  good  denying  that  it 
has  its  disadvantages,  but  studio  por¬ 
traits  are  not  what  they  were  at  one 
time  ;  the  days  of  artificiality  are 
waning  and  now,  if  a  sitter  is  not  taken 
in  his  own  room,  the  photographer 
does  his  best  to  make  the  surroundings 
look  like  a  room  and  as  unstrained 
and  natural  as  possible.  A  top  light 
and  blinds  may  be  useful,  but,  like  the 
modern  swing  backs,  etc.,  the  want  of 
them  need  not  be  the  smallest  spoke 
in  the  photographer’s  wheel  of  pro¬ 
gress.  Portraits  in  an  ordinary  room 
stand  a  better  chance  of  merit,  because 
they  insist  on  at  least  some  originality, 
for  each  room  has  its  different  possi¬ 
bilities  to  lead  away  from  con¬ 
ventionality.  And  any  studio  would 
find  it  a  hard  task  to  give  as  compli¬ 
mentary  a  lighting  as  that  wonderful 
hour  out  of  doors  before  twilight  in 
summer.  It  almost  transfigures  faces, 
softening  harsh  lines,  obscuring 


wrinkles  and  altogether  losing  shadows. 

Photographers  who  are  enthusiastic- 
enough  to  take  photography  with  them 
on  their  travels  know  that  there  is  a 
makeshift  way  out  of  nearly  every 
difficulty,  and  many  of  them  have 
found  their  way  into  print,  to  help  other 
dauntless  workers,  who  learn  how  they 
can  change  plates  under  the  bed¬ 
clothes,  make  an  ordinary  bed-room 
candle  into  a  dark-room  lamp,  etc. ! 

Lucky  are  those  workers  who  have 
someone  knowing  more  than  them¬ 
selves,  who  is  intelligently  interested 
in  what  they  do,  and  can  advise  and 
encourage,  for  we  all  know  how 
sensitive  we  feel  when  failure  is  weigh¬ 
ing  on  us.  Perhaps  a  print  whose 
shortcomings  are  only  too  apparent  to 
our  own  eyes  is  made  the  subject  of  a 
thoughtless  jest,  or  some  well-meaning, 
but  shortsighted,  elder  advises  us  not 
to  waste  our  time  any  longer,  and  far 
less  than  even  this  will  make  us  wish 
never  to  see  a  camera  again.  People 
who  have  influence  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  those  who  try  to  reflect 
Nature,  though  it  be  but  by  means  of 
a  camera,  must  possess,  in  a  degree, 
the  artistic  temperament  which  can 
never  thrive  under  discouragement. 
It  needs  praise  and  kindly  criticism, 
and  any  sneer  or  harsh  judgment  will 
act  like  a  frost  and  shrivel  up  and  kill 
the  little  shoot  it  has  put  out  in  the 
form  of  photography. 

DOCTORING  NEGATIVES. 

F.  R.  F  rap  vie. 

BE  the  care  and  pains  ever  so 
great,  very  few  negatives  will 
ever  come  to  the  standard 
designated  by  the  word  perfection. 
In  fact,  perfection  in  negatives  does 
not  exist;  a  negative  which  is  perfect 
for  silver  printing  is  not  so  well  suited 
for  platinum,  and  gives  very  poor 
results  on  cyanotype  papers.  But 
even  if  our  negatives  fall  short  of  what 
we  desire,  we  can  still  make  good 
prints  from  them,  and  the  purpose  of 
this  article  is  to  treat  of  some  of  the 
methods  by  which  we  can  improve 
our  prints. 

The  most  common  defect  in  nega¬ 
tives,  perhaps,  is  the  presence  of 
pinholes  or  scratches.  Pinholes  are 
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usually  caused  by  dust  settling  on  the 
plate  before  exposure.  The  simplest 
remedy  is  prevention;  the  plates 
should  be  dusted,  and  so  should  the 
plate-holders  and  the  camera.  But 
sometimes  in  spite  of  these  precautions, 
the  shaking  incidental  to  transporta¬ 
tion  will  make  dust.  Another  class  of 
pinholes  is  caused  by  air  bubbles 
sticking  to  the  plate  when  it  is  put  into 
the  developer.  If  these  are  not  rubbed 
off  at  once,  the  rest  of  the  plate  gets  a 
start  which  can  never  be  overcome, 
and  a  more  or  less  transparent  spot 
will  remain  on  the  negative.  Then 
the  plate  in  the  developer  and  the 
following  baths  is  very  soft,  and  a  little 
carelessness  will  cause  scratches  or 
holes  to  mar  the  surface  of  the  gelatine. 

All  these  defects  will  make  ugly 
black  spots  in  the  print  if  they  are  left, 
as  they  often  are,  and  the  pinholes 
should  be  spotted  out.  This  is  a 
simple  matter.  All  that  is  necessary 
is  a  camel’s  hair  brush  and  a  stick  of 
India  ink  or  a  cake  of  some  opaque 
water-colour,  as  burnt  sienna.  The 
colour  should  be  taken  on  the  brush 
as  nearly  dry  as  possible,  and  a  minute 
quantity  applied  to  the  centre  of  the 
spot.  It  is  advisable  to  support  the 
negative  for  this  operation  in  such  a 
position  that  the  light  shines  through 
it.  If  a  retouching  desk  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  the  negative  may  be  held  against 
a  window  pane,  although  working  is 
difficult  in  this  position.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  fill  the  spot  entirely.  A 
little  colour  in  the  centre  of  the  hole, 
even  if  clear  glass  shows  all  around  it, 
is  all  that  is  necessary.  Such  a  dot 
will  make  the  hole  invisible  at  the 
distance  of  a  foot,  and  when  it  dis¬ 
appears  from  the  negative  at  this 
distance  it  will  not  show  on  the  print. 
It  will  be  found,  if  an  attempt  is  made 
to  fill  the  hole  entirely,  that  the  colour 
prefers  to  leave  the  hole  and  pile  up 
around  the  edges.  So  use  it  as  dry  as 
possible,  and  apply  only  to  the  centre 
of  the  spot.  By  working  carefully, 
small  scratches  can  be  obliterated  in 
the  same  way,  but  for  large  holes  and 
deep  scratches,  it  will  be  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  fill  the  hole  in  order  to  get  a 
medium  to  work  on.  For  this  purpose 
it  will  be  best  to  flow  the  negative  with 
retouching  varnish  and  retouch  in  the 
regular  way  with  the  pencil,  or  entrust 


the  work  to  a  professional  retoucher. 

Black  spots  on  the  negative  are 
often  caused  by  insufficient  motion  of 
the  tray  during  the  process  of  develop¬ 
ment.  This  allows  particles  of  devel¬ 
oper  or  alkali  to  settle  on  the  plate  and 
act  more  strongly  on  the  places  where 
they  lie.  Such  spots  are  to  be  touched 
out  on  the  print,  where  they,  of  course, 
produce  white  spots.  For  platinum  or 
Velox  prints  the  almost  dry  brush  of 
India  ink  is  again  the  proper  thing, 
while  for  gold-toned  silver  prints  a 
cake  of  sepia  or  neutral  gray  will 
match  the  colour  better.  It  will  be 
found  that  much  better  results  will  be 
obtained  by  gently  dabbing  with  the 
finest  possible  point  than  by  trying  to 
paint  out  defects.  As  soon  as  the 
spots  disappear  to  the  normal  vision 
sufficient  has  been  done,  although  it 
will  not  seem  so  if  a  close  inspection 
is  made. 

OVERDEVELOPMENT. 

Negatives  which  have  been  over¬ 
exposed  are  liable  to  suffer  also  from 
overdevelopment.  In  this  case,  al¬ 
though  the  details  may  be  perfectly 
visible  through  the  negative,  they  will 
often  not  print  evenly  over  the  whole 
picture;  the  intensely  lighted  parts, 
such  as  the  sky,  and  bright  light- 
coloured  masses,  will  be  perfectly 
blank,  or  show  only  feeble  detail,  when 
the  shadows  are  properly  printed. 
For  this  there  are  several  remedies. 
The  most  radical  is  reduction  by 
chemical  means,  either  local  or  com¬ 
plete.  For  this  purpose  we  may  use 
Farmer’s  reducer,  if  additional  contrast 
is  not  undesirable,  as  this  reducer 
removes  the  finer  details  first.  It  is 
made  by  dissolving  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide,  often  known  as  red  prussiate 
of  potash,  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  adding  enough  to  an  ordinary 
hypo  solution  to  colour  it  weak  straw 
colour.  It  is  advisable  to  soak  the 
negative  for  some  time  before  putting 
it  in  this  solution.  When  the  reduction 
has  gone  far  enough,  which  may 
necessitate  further  additions  of  the 
ferricyanide  solution,  the  negative  is 
to  be  thoroughly  washed  and  dried. 
When  no  additional  contrast  is  allow¬ 
able,  instead  of  the  Farmer  reducer  it 
is  now  usual  to  use  the  salt  known  as 
ammonium  persulphate,  which  was 
first  introduced  to  commerce  as  a 
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photographic  chemical  some  three 
years  ago.  Its  price  was  at  first  high, 
and  the  substance  was  very  hard  to 
obtain,  but  the  demand  is  now  so 
great  that  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it,  as  all  the  wholesale  drug 
firms  handle  it.  The  principal  char¬ 
acteristic  of  ammonium  persulphate  as 
a  reducer  (and  the  statement  applies 
to  other  persulphates  also)  is  that  it 
does  not  increase  the  contrast  to  such 
a  marked  degree  as  the  older  methods. 


Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of 
operation  of  the  reducer,  the  manipula¬ 
tion  is  very  easy.  In  the  first  place  it 
is  necessary  that  the  plate  shall  be 
completely  free  from  hypo,  and  it  is. 
advisable  that  it  will  not  harden,  as  in 
that  case  the  reduction  is  likely  to  take 
place  unequally.  In  order  to  be  sure 
that  the  plate  is  free  from  hypo,  we 
usually  proceed  as  follows:  A  five 
per  cent  solution  of  persulphate  is 
made,  and  it  is  better  to  make  it  -fresh 


This  seems  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  salt  attacks  the  denser  parts  of  the 
negative  in  preference  to  the  finer 
tones,  and  so  does  not  remove  the 
detail.  This  action  was  at  first  much 
disputed,  but  careful  and  repeated 
experiments  have  proved  that  it  is  true 
to  a  great  extent.  The  reason  for  this 
has  been  much  discussed,  but  no 
universally  accepted  theory  has  been 
arrived  at,  and  the  subject  is  still 
mysterious.  _ 

(Royal.) 


each  time,  although  it  will  keep  some 
time  if  tightly  stoppered  in  full  bottles 
and  kept  in  a  dark  place.  Enough  to 
cover  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  tray,  and 
ammonia  is  added  until  the  solution  is 
slightly  alkaline.  This  may  be  told 
by  its  turning  red  litmus  paper  blue, 
or  by  its  smelling  decidedly  of  ammonia. 
Now  put  the  plate  in.  The  persulphate 
does  not  reduce  at  all  in  an  alkaline 
solution,  but  does  oxidize  hypo.  After 
two  or  three  minutes,  take  out  the 
plate,  and  add  dilute  sulphuric  acid  until 
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the  litmus  paper  turns  red  again.  The 
solution  is  now  acid  and  will  reduce 
silver.  Immerse  the  plate  and  leave 
it  until  the  reduction  has  proceeded  as 
far  as  desired.  It  is  very  important 
not  to  allow  the  solution  to  run  over 
the  plate  irregularly  by  holding  it  up 
for  examination,  and  it  is  consequently 
advisable  to  use  a  glass  tray  with 
transparent  bottom  for  the  operation. 

When  the  reduction  has  proceeded 
far  enough,  the  plate  is  to  be  taken 
out  and  immersed  immediately  in  a 
ten  per  cent  solution  of  sulphite  of 
soda,  which  immediately  stops  the 
action.  The  plate  is  now  to  be 
washed  and  dried. 

Other  reducers  of  action  similar  to 
this  have  been  recently  introduced. 
Among  them  are  potassium  perman¬ 
ganate  and  sulphuric  acid,  by  Prof. 
R.  Namias,  cerium  persulphate,  by 
Lumiere  Brothers,  and  ferric  sulphate, 
by  Lambert.  These  all  have  their 
advocates,  but  none  of  them  seem  to 
be  really  any  better  or  cheaper  than 
ammonium  persulphate. 

UNDERDEVELOPMENT. 

Perhaps  a  more  common  fault  than 
overdevelopment,  with  beginners,  is 
underdevelopment.  When  the  image 
comes  up  in  its  beauty  on  the  plate 
and  appears  brilliantly  on  the  creamy 
background  of  unchanged  bromide,  and 
then  begins  to  sink  in  and  be  covered 
up,  the  inexperienced  photographer 
fears  he  is  losing  his  prize,  and  plunges 
the  plate  into  the  hypo.  The  result  is 
a  plate  with  detail,  but  so  thin  as  to 
be  unprintable.  Plere  is  a  case  for 
intensification.  There  are  numerous 
methods  for  this,  and  we  will  give 
several,  from  which  a  choice  can  be 
made. 

The  plate  to  be  intensified  must  be 
absolutely  free  from  all  traces  of  hypo. 
It  may  be  treated  with  alkaline 
ammonium  persulphate,  as  outlined 
above,  and  then  washed  for  an  hour, 
if  any  doubt  exists  on  this  point.  For 
a  single-solution  intensifier,  which 
gives  good  results,  but  not  permanent 
plates  we  may  use  the  following: 

Prepare  a  saturated  solution  of 
bichloride  of  mercury  in  water  and 
pour  this  gradually  into  a  solution  of 


Potassium  iodide .  ozs. 

Water  .  6  oZs. 


until  the  point  is  reached  when  the 


forming  red  precipitated  will  no  longer 
dissolve  by  shaking,  but  be  very 
careful  not  to  add  more  mercury  than 
just  enough  to  make  the  solution  very 
slightly  turbid.  Now  add  one  ounce 
of  hypo,  dissolve  and  add  water  to 
make  twenty  ounces  of  solution. 

For  use  this  should  be  diluted  with 
about  three  parts  of  water.  Be  careful 
not  to  overdo  the  intensifying.  Should 
it  have  gone  too  far,  the  negative  can 
be  reduced  by  placing  it  in  the  fixing 
bath  for  a  short  time.  Yellow  stains 
are  caused  by  insufficient  fixing  or 
washing  before  intensification. 

Negatives  intensified  thus  will  turn 
yellow  all  over  and  become  useless  in 
a  year  or  two.  A  more  permanent 
method,  but  one  which  possesses  the 
disadvantage  that  the  amount  of 
intensification  cannot  be  known  accu¬ 
rately  until  the  process  is  complete,  is 
bleaching  with  mercury  and  blackening 
with  ammonia.  Make  solutions: 


I. 

Bichloride  of  mercury .  16  g. 

Chloride  ammonium .  16  g. 

Pure  water .  600  cc 

II. 

Chloride  ammonium  .  i6g. 

Pure  water . 600  cc 


Be  sure  that  the  plate  is  free  from 
hypo,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  disfigured 
by  yellow  stains  after  intensifying. 
Immerse  in  solution  No.  1,  and  allow 
it  to  bleach,  observing  that  the  longer 
it  remains  in  the  solution,  the  greater 
will  be  the  final  density.  Wash  well 
and  flow  over  for  a  few  seconds  No.  2. 
Wash  again  and  immerse  in  a  solution 
of  one  drachm  strong  ammonia  water 
in  eight  ounces  of  water,  until  the 
white  image  is  darkened  through  to 
the  back  of  the  plate.  Instead  of 
ammonia,  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of 
sulphite  of  sodium  may  be  used. 
When  darkened  through,  rinse  well, 
and  set  up  to  dry. 

This  process  gives  quite  permanent 
negatives,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  the 
exact  degree  of  final  intensification 
during  the  process.  Another  intensifier 
which  overcomes  this  difficulty  uses 
uranium  salts.  Vogel's  process  uses 


three  solutions: 

I. 

Uranium  nitrate  . .  1  g. 

Water  .  ico  cc. 

II. 

Glacial  acetic  acid 


III. 

Potassium  ferricyanide  .  i  g. 

Water  .  ioo  cc. 

Mix  in  this  order:  50  cc.  No.  1,  10 
to  15  cc.  No.  2,  50  cc.  No.  3.  Lay 
the  plate  in  the  solution  until  the 
brownish  red  colour  appears  sufficiently 
strong.  Then  wash  ten  to  twelve 
minutes  in  running  water.  If  the 
intensification  is  too  great,  it  may  be 
reduced  to  any  desired  extent  by 
simply  washing,  or  the  colour  may  be 


These  methods  of  reduction  and 
intensification  can  be  applied  locally  to 
portions  of  the  negative,  by  painting 
carefully  with  a  brush  the  desired 
portions.  In  order  to  avoid  harsh 
outlines,  it  is  usually  advisable  to  use 
dilute  solutions,  and  to  soften  the 
outlines  with  water  in  a  clean  brush  at 
intervals.  Thin  parts  of  negatives  can 
be  held  back  in  printing  by  suitable 
applications  to  the  back  of  the  negative, 
as  tissue  paper,  blackened  with  graphite 


entirely  removed  by  dilute  ammonia. 

A  very  convenient  intensifier  is  the 
“Agfa,”  made  in  Germany,  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  principal 
stock  houses.  This  is  to  be  diluted 
with  ten  parts  of  water,  the  negative 
immersed  for  about  ten  minutes  and 
then  washed.  This  preparation,  which 
is  patented,  consists  of  a  solution  of 
mercuric  sulphocyanide  and  an  alkaline 
chloride.  _ 

Behind  the  Venetians.  Dr.  W.  H.  Davis.  (Salon.) 


over  the  thin  parts;  or  the  back  of 
the  negative  may  be  coated  with 
gelatine  or  collodion,  which  may  be 
painted  with  yellow  dye  in  the  thin 
parts,  or  these  places  may  be  painted 
on  the  film  with  yellow  dye  which 
cannot  be  removed,  however,  if  after¬ 
wards  desired.  Over-dense  parts  of 
negatives  may  easily  be  printed  to  the 
same  density  as  the  others  in  Velox 
papers,  by  using  a  small  flame  close 
to  the  desired  parts  for  a  longer  time 
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than  on  the  rest  of  the  negative.  This 
is  not  the  case  with  printing-out 
papers,  but  the  same  result  may  there 
be  secured  sometimes  by  the  use  of  a 
lens,  focussing  the  sunlight  on  the 
dense  parts.  Many  other  dodges  for 
improving  poor  negatives  have  been 
suggested,  but  our  space  forbids  any 
further  mention  at  this  time. — Photo 
Era. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A 
SKY-SHADE  SHUTTER. 

ME  benefits  derived  from  the  use 
of  a  sky  shade  on  certain  classes 
of  work  need  hardly  be  entered 
into  here.  Its  form  and  use  will  be 
familiar  to  most  amateurs,  but  for 
those  who  have  never  used  or  seen  the 
results  produced  by  one,  1  will  briefly 
describe  it. 

Its  primary  object  is  that  of  giving 
more  exposure  to  the  foreground  than 
to  the  distance  and  sky  ;  its  form 
roughly  consists  of  a  flap  hinged  at  the 
top,  which,  opening  from  the  bottom, 
gives  the  objects  nearest  to  the  camera 
more  exposure  than  those  at  a  distance, 
varying  with  the  speed  with  which  it 
is  opened  and  closed.  It  also,  when 
open,  acts  as  a  shield  in  keeping  the 
strong  top  light  out  of  the  lens.  It  is 
not  a  shutter  in  the  sense  of  giving 
so-called  instantaneous  exposures,  but 
moderately  rapid  exposures  can  be 
made  with  it.  For  securing  cloud  and 
landscape  on  one  plate  it  is  invaluable, 
and,  combined  with  an  isochromatic 
screen,  the  finest  results  possible  in 
this  direction  can  be  obtained.  So 
much  by  way  of  introduction,  and  now 
as  to  ways  and  means.  The  shutter, 
as  described  below,  is  extremely  easy 
to  make  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  practically  costless.  The  mea¬ 
surements  given  are  for  one  with  a 
shade  large  enough  to  be  used  with  a 
half-plate  lens,  and  can,  of  course,  be 
altered  to  suit  personal  requirements. 

First  of  all,  a  piece  of  wood  is 
required  4x3  ms.  and  ^-in.  thick,  in 
the  exact  centre  of  which  a  round  hole 
slightly  less  than  the  lens  hood  is  cut, 
this  forms  the  base  of  the  shutter.  Two 
pieces  of  wood  4  ins.  long  and  yv  x  T3B 
in.  wide  and  thick  are  glued  down  the 
two  sides  at  AA  (fig.  1),  and  a  piece  2§ 
ins.  long  and  the  same  breadth  and 


thickness  along  the  bottom  at  B.  This 
makes  a  recess  into  which  the  shade  C 
falls.  The  shade  is  3^1  x  2§  in.  and 
T3g  in.  thick  ;  the  top  end  of  this  must 
be  rounded  along  its  length  (see  fig.  2). 
Cover  the  inside  of  this  with  black 
velvet.  Now,  to  work  the  shutter, 
two  pieces  of  fairly  stout  wire  are 
required,  one  an  inch  long  and  the 
other  2i|  ins.  Bore  a  hole  through 
the  breadth  of  each  side  piece  ¥3¥  in. 
inch  from  the  top,  and  the  shutter 
being  in  place  continue  these  holes 
into  it  for  about  f  in.  Take  the 
one-inch  piece  of  wire  and  gently 
drive  it  into  the  right-hand  (looking  at 
the  front  of  shutter)  hole,  the  second 
piece  is  driven  into  the  other  hole  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch,  the  wire  left  out 
being  bent  as  at  D  (fig.  1),  forming  a 


handle  by  which  the  shutter  is  opened 
and  closed.  The  wire  must  be  fixed 
tightly  into  the  shutter,  but  should 
work  easily  in  the  side  pieces.  A  small 
thin  wire  spiral  spring  is  now  fixed  to 
the  top  of  the  base-board  at  E  by 
means  of  a  thin  staple-shaped  wire 
(fig.  3).  This  is  to  keep  the  shutter 
closed,  one  end  being  down  the  back 
of  the  base-board  the  other  down  the 
front  of  the  shutter.  Now,  to  the 
back  of  the  shutter  glue  a  piece  of 
sheet  cork  2f  ins.  square  and  about 
i-in.  thick,  in  the  centre  of  which  a 
hole  has  been  cut  which  will  fit  tightly 
on  to  the  lens  hood  (shown  dotted 
line  F,  fig.  1).  The  hole  in  the  cork 
must  correspond  with  the  hole  cut  in 
the  base-board.  The  sky-shade  shutter 
is  now  complete,  care  must  be  taken 
to  see  that  the  shade  fits  in  closely  to 
the  base-board  so  that  no  light  may 
enter  when  it  is  closed. 

G.  Le  Pan  New  stead. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  those  dealing  with  ordinary, 
every-day  processes.  See  also  notice  at  head  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents."  Address  letters — The 
Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CALENDAR. 

Dec.  3 — 7.  Exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Photographic 
Society.  Secretary:  F.  J.  Mortimer,  io,  Ordnance 
Row,  Portsea,  Portsmouth. 

Dec.  23 —Jan.  4.  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Southern 
Photographic  Association.  Secretary  :  John  B. 
Haggart,  93,  Norfolk  Street,  Glasgow. 

Jan.  7 — 11.  Exhibition  of  the  Sefton  Park  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec.:  Geo.  Birtwhistle,  7.  Gains¬ 
borough  Rd.,  Liverpool. 

Jan.  29 — 31.  Newbury  Photographic  Exhibition.  Hon. 
Sec.:  E.  J.  Forster,  Guildhall  Club,  Newbury, 
Berks. 

Jan.  31  —Feb.  30.  Dundee  International  Photographic 
Exhibition.  Hon.  Sec.:  V.  C.  Baird,  Broughty 
Ferry,  N.B. 

Feb.  13 — 15.  Exhibition  of  the  Nottingham  Mechanics’ 
Institute  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Sec. :  Arthur  Black, 
9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

Feb.  15. — March  8.  Exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.  :  J.  B.  Johnston. 
52,  Holly  Bank  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

* 

*  * 


From  the  Editor’s  Desk. 


Tales 

Illustrated 

by 

Photographs. 


Since  the  days  when  photo¬ 
graphy  was  looked  upon  as 


photographs, 
dramatic  story 


merely  a  chemical  process, 
several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  illustrate  tales  by 
I  remember  a  somewhat 
in  an  American  magazine 
about  six  or  eight  years  ago  fairly  well  done, 
with  the  great  fault,  however,  that  all  the 
characters  bore  the  stamp  of  the  theatre  and 
looked  for  all  the  world  like  better-class  actors 
at  a  matinee.  The  sensational  monthlies  of 
our  own  country  have  also  ventured  in  the 
same  direction,  but  I  cannot  call  to  mind  any 
occasion  on  which  the  pictures  have  been  other 
than  stiff,  starchy  or  unnatural  in  the  last 
degree.  A  new  and  more  successful  departure, 
however,  has  just  been  made  in  a  volume  of 
stories  by  a  lady  who  hides  her  identity  under 
the  pseudonym  of  “Brown  Linnet,”  but  who 
will  be  recognised  by  many  readers  of  this 
Journal  as  Miss  Ella  Tomlinson.  These  short 
stories,  chiefly  of  village  life — some  pathetic, 
some  amusing  and  all  well  told — are  illustrated 
by  photographs  of  men,  women  and  children 
who,  if  not  actually  those  to  whom  the  tales  re¬ 
late,  are  their  near  relatives — and  birds  of  a 
feather  “  Widow  Wiley  and  Some  Other  Old 


Folk,”  as  the  book  has  been  titled,  is  both 
written  and  illustrated  by  Miss  Tomlinson — a 
double  task  rarely  undertaken  in  these  days  of 
specialization.  But  the  authoress  has  done  so 
well  with  both  pen  and  camera  that  we  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  her  book  will  rouse  much  favourable 
comment  in  the  literary  world.  As  photo¬ 
graphers  the  chief  interest  of  my  readers  will 
be  in  the  pictures,  wherefore  I  may  refer  them 
to  Miss  “Brown  Linnet’s”  contribution  on 
the  subject  of  Photographing  and  Illustrating, 
that  appeared  in  October  last,  pointing  out 
that  the  two  illustrations  given  there  will  be 
found  in  “Widow  Wiley,”  in  fact  the 
second  is  “Widow  Wiley”  herself.  The 
books  is  published  by  Seely  &  Co.,  at  5s.  net. 

♦ 

The  London  The  visitor  to  the  London 
Exhibitions.  Exhibitions  who  has  system¬ 
atically  studied  those  of 
previous  years,  would  be  inclined,  I  think,  to 
give  the  opinion  that  the  season  of  1901  had 
not  brought  to  light  any  new  star,  and  that  on 
the  whole  the  average  had  scarcely  been  main¬ 
tained.  A  large  number  of  men  who  have 
hitherto  been  the  mainstay  of  these  exhibi¬ 
tions  are  either  entirely  absent  or  represented 
by  one  or  two  pictures  which,  though  good, 
are  not  conspicuously  brilliant.  And  when 
one  looks  for  the  newcomers  who  have  taken 
their  places,  it  is  somewhat  disappointing  to 
find  more  miscellaneous  exhibitors  with  single 
trames  than  new  and  strong  men  with  a  fine 
series  of  six  or  eight  frames.  The  foreign 
element  seems  to  become  still  more  conspicuous 
each  year — a  feature  not  to  be  regretted  if  the 
main  interest  of  the  galleries  does  not  depend 
thereon,  which  position,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  very  nearly  reached  this  year.  In 
this  category  I  class  the  American  pictures, 
and  it  is  unquestionably  to  them  we  must  go 
for  versatility,  for  novelty,  and  for  freedom  in 
style,  though  at  the  same  time  we  must  be 
armed  against  the  stupidness  and  untidiness 
of  some  of  them 

★ 

The  American  The  American  pictures  illus- 
Pmnts.  trate  primarily  a  new  style 

in  mounting  that  made  its 
appearance  for  the  first  time  last  autumn. 
They  are  almost  entirely  done  up  in  the 
passe-partout  form ;  that  is  mounted  with  a 
wide  margin  on  neutral-tinted  paper,  covered 
with  a  piece  of  glass  of  equal  size  and  then 
bound  round  the  edge  with  strong  paper  or 
cloth  like  a  lantern  slide.  The  effect  is  most 
pleasing,  and  the  whole  “  framed  ”  picture  is 
light  and  portable,  besides  being  very  inexpen¬ 
sive.  A  picture  framed  in  such  a  manner 
does  not  look  in  the  least  cheap,  and  it  may 
be  appropriately  hung  anywhere  in  the  house. 
But  there  is  another  important  detail  to  notice 
in  the  mounting  of  these  American  prints. 
Some  of  them  have  close  round  them  one, 
two  or  more  narrow  strips  of  coloured  paper 
before  the  actual  wide  mount  itself  is  reached. 
In  thus  superimposing  several  harmonious 
tints  the  effect  arrived  at  is  novel  and  pleasing, 
and  it  enlivens  the  dulness  which,  as  a  rule, 
characterizes  the  mounting  of  photographic 
pictures.  Unquestionably  we  have  here  a 
style  that  admits  of  infinite  variations,  whilst 
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the  method  is  within  the  reach  of  all  and 
should  bring  about  a  vast  improvement  in  the 
final  appearance  of  amateur  work. 

* 

The  Royal.  The  Royal  Photographic 
Society’s  Exhibition,  with 
its  varied  contents — Pictorial,  Scientific,  Com¬ 
mercial — enables  one  to  gauge  the  progress  of 
photography  in  innumerable  directions.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  fascinating  subjects  are  some 
of  those  in  the  scientific  section,  of  animals, 
flowers,  clouds,  etc.,  because  they  show  phases 
of  life  and  nature  not  seen  so  effectively 
hitherto,  and  open  up  a  direction  in  which 
the  camera  is  only  beginning  to  be  effect¬ 
ively  employed.  Every  day  photography 
is  making  new  revelations  in  the  world  of 
Nature.  The  Professional  Exhibits  change 
their  general  character  year  by  year,  for 
portraiture  is  becoming  a  much  more  digni¬ 
fied  art  as  “  the  curtain,  the  vase  and  the 
book  ’  ’  and  superfine  gloss,  and  commercial 
sizes  and  all  these  vulgarisms  fade  into  the 
background.  Alas,  that  they  should  be  so 
long  in  dying  ! 

* 

The  Salon.  The  Exhibition  of  the 
Linked  Ring  is  chiefly 
noticeable  this  year  for  the  weakness  of  the 
Links  themselves.  One  new  Link  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  doing  his  duty  pretty  well,  but 
most  of  them  are  poorly  represented  not 
only  in  quantity,  but  in  quality  also.  In¬ 
deed,  one  might  almost  hazard  the  opinion 
that  had  they  not  been  Links,  their  work 
would  never  have  passed  through  the  ordeal 
of  selection.  Many  pictures  are  over-framed 
— small,  unassuming  subjects  tricked  out  in 
all  the  ponderous  majesty  of  heavy  wood¬ 
work — looking  just  as  ill-dressed  as  bold, 
decided  subjects  in  small  slender  frames. 

But  regarding  the  Salon  as  a  whole  it 
demonstrates  one  fact  very  emphatically — that 
the  photograph  properly  treated  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  feature  essential  to  the  successful 
decoration  of  a  modern  house. 


Photography  A  new  book  with  this  title, 
for  by  Mr.  Douglas  English,  has 

Naturalists  recently  been  published.  It 

offers  a  further  convincing 
example  of  that  advantageous  partnership  be¬ 
tween  pen  and  camera  which  has  yielded 
already  not  a  few  charming  books,  and 


promises  much  for  the  future.  Mr.  English 
has  studied  animal  life  for  some  years, 
recording  its  interesting  phases  by  photography. 
His  work  is  not  unknown,  for  it  has  been  seen 
and  admired  at  the  Exhibitions  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society.  Now  an  accumula¬ 
tion  of  the  best  results  are  put  into  book  form, 
with  explanatory  text  and  advice  as  to  how  to 
undertake  the  work  for  any  who  may  propose  to 
go  in  for  natural  history  photography.  Turning 
over  the  well-illustrated  pages,  I  see  most 
pleasing  pictures  of  the  mouse,  the  hedgehog, 
the  rat,  the  cat  and  other  mammalia,  each  in 


an  entirely  natural  attitude — not  startled  or 
stuffed,  as  one  so  often  sees  them,  but  quite  at 
home.  Reptiles,  fish  and  insects  come  in  for 
treatment  in  separate  chapters.  Mr.  English 
describes  his  failures  and  renewed  attempts  on 
these  small  creatures  in  a  very  interesting  style. 
The  book,  which  can  be  recommended  to  all 
photographers,  is  published  by  Iliffe  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  and  the  price  5s.  net.  The  two  illus¬ 
trations  upon  this  page  will  indicate  to  the 
reader  what  may  be  found  in  the  book  itself. 

* 

A  Special  The  picture  given  as  frontis- 

Criticism  piece  this  month  is  the 

Competition.  one  open  for  criticism  by 
our  readers,  as  announced 
last  month.  The  critiques  must  be  brief,  not 
more  than  will  go  on  one  side  of  a  foolscap 
sheet,  and  they  are  to  be  posted  to  head¬ 
quarters  not  later  than  December  10th.  To 
the  author  of  the  best  critique  or  to  the  first 
three,  if  there  are  three  really  good  ones,  I 
will  send,  in  acknowledgment,  the  last  issued 
bound  volume  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer .  I  am  aware  of  at  any  rate  one 
or  two  pronounced  faults  in  the  picture,  which 
I  trust  the  critics  will  not  fail  to  detect.  My 


Stag  Beetle. 


Hedgehog. 
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feelings  are  invulnerable  ;  let  every  man  give 
his  candid  opinion.  Now  we  shall  soon  see 
how  far  the  precepts  that  have  been  continually 
set  forth  in  the  Critical  Column  have  fallen 
on  good  ground,  and  how  many  there  are 
among  our  thousands  of  readers  who  possess 
sound  notions  upon  the  art  of  making  sun 
pictures.  No  coupon  is  required  for  this 
special  event. 

The  Royal  The  special  general  meeting 
Photographic  convened  for  the  purpose  of 
Society.  considering  the  reforms 

suggested  by  the  President, 
Mr.  Dallmeyer,  has  been  held,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  minor  details,  the 
proposals  were  rejected.  The  meeting  was 
characterized  by  much  confusion  and  an 


nounced  for  February  next,  and  will  remain 
open  during  the  whole  of  that  month.  There 
are  a  number  of  open  classes  including  one  for 
a  lecturette,  to  be  illustrated  by  not  less  than 
twenty  slides.  Entry  forms  and  full  details 
may  be  obtained  from  either  of  the  Exhibition 
secretaries,  Messrs.  V.  C.  Baird  and  A.  Camp¬ 
bell,  39,  High  Street,  Dundee.  We  are 
informed  that  a  novel  experiment  is  to  be  tried 
in  connection  with  the  exhibition  in  the  form 
of  a  Photographic  Art  Union  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  sales  at  the  exhibition.  Dundee 
has  long  held  a  reputation  as  a  picture¬ 
buying  centre,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  on 
this  occasion  a  record  will  be  made,  so  far  as 
the  provinces  are  concerned,  at  any  rate.  Any 
one  interested  may  have  prospectus  post-free 
on  application. 


entire  absence  of  that  courteous  consideration 
and  “  give-and-take  ”  principle  without  which 
no  organization  can  make  headway.  Just  so 
long  as  most  of  the  committee-men  allow  their 
personal  feelings  to  smother  what  calmer 
judgment  would  tell  them  is  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Society  as  a  whole,  shall  we 
witness  with  regret  a  number  of  intelligent 
men  divided  against  themselves,  and  remain¬ 
ing  in  darkness  because  they  cannot  agree  as 
to  the  way  out  to  the  light.  In  the  meantime 
the  reforms  that  the  members,  as  a  whole,  are 
well  agreed  ought  to  be  carried  out  remain  in 
abeyance,  and  the  public  wonder  how  it  is 
that  an  organization  bearing  the  title  ‘ '  Royal  ’  ’ 
exhibits  so  many  of  the  characteristics  of  a 
lower  stratum  of  society. 

*  * 

* 

An  International  Photographic  Exhibition 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Dundee  and  East  of 
Scotland  Photographic  Association  is  an- 


A  pleasing  series  of  little  books,  “  Lives  of 
Painters,”  is  being  issued  by  George  Bell  & 
sons.  These  dainty  volumes  are  admirably 
got  up,  both  in  letterpress  and  illustrations  ; 
they  cost  but  one  shilling  each — a  popular 
price.  Up  to  the  present  three  volumes  are 
to  be  had  : — Burne-Jones,  Velasquez  and  Fra 
Angelico — whilst  others  are  announced  to 
appear  shortly.  Such  a  series  will  be  of 
considerable  use  to  the  sun-artist.  If  their 
appearance  does  not  tempt  him  the  contents 
certainly  will,  for  they  contain  just  what  he 
ought  to  know,  and  tell  it  so  that  in  a  short 
hour  he  can  become  possessed  of  the  contents 
and  familiar  with  the  style  of  the  particular 
painter. 

The  following  new  societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month : — Heaton 


Landscape  with  Bold  Foreground  Competition. 
First  Prize.  Winter  at  the  Farm. 

H.  J-  Horton,  Colne. 
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Amateur  Photographic  Club.  Hon.  sec.  : 
Mr.  G.  C.  Unwin,  30,  First  Avenue,  Heaton- 
on-Tyne. — Perseverance  Postal  Camera  Club 
Hon.  sec.  :  Mr.  James  G.  Rogers,  Winbrook, 
Lanercost  Road,  Tulse  Hill  Park,  S.W. — 
Glossop  Dale  Y.M.C.A.  Photographic  Club. 
Hon.  sec.  :  Mr.  T.  W.  Sharpe,  14,  Hollin- 
cross  Lane,  Glossop. — Birmingham  Municipal 
Technical  School  Photographic  Society.  Hon 
sec.  :  Mr.  Urwick  M.  Jones,  14,  Varna 
Road,  Edgbaston  — Finchley  Camera  Club. 


lectures  we  note  one  on  “Bald-Headed 
Prints,”  by  J.  G.  Shaw,  Esq.,  a  “Demon¬ 
stration  of  Trimming  and  Mounting,”  by  Mr. 
F.  Fielding,  and  other  demonstrations  and 
lectures  make  up  a  very  interesting  winter’s- 
programme. 

In  the  forthcoming  exhibition  of  the  Glas¬ 
gow  Southern  Photographic  Association,  for 
which  entries  close  on  the  nth  of  December, 
the  following  open  classes  have  been  arranged  : 


Hon.  sec.  :  Mr.  Allan  Dobson,  Glenaradale, 
N.  Finchley. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  syllabus  and 
rules  of  the  recently-formed  Blackburn  and 
District  Photographic  Society.  In  reference 
to  our  recent  comment  upon  the  exclusion  of 
dealers  in  the  organization,  we  understand 
that  the  dealers  unanimously  requested  that 
they  should  not  be  nominated  for  office,  but 
that  they  may  become  ordinary  members  of 
the  society  in  the  usual  way.  Among  the 

Landscape  with  Bold  Foreground  Competition. 

Second  Prize.  A  Peaceful  Glade. 

Wm.  Robertson,  Workington. 


1,  Landscape  and  Seascape.  2,  Portraiture 
and  Genre.  3,  Lantern  Slides  in  sets  of  three. 
4,  Stereoscopic  Work.  5,  Individual  Lantern 
Slide  from  Glasgow  Exhibition,  snap-shot ; 
and  6,  Novice  Class,  any  subject.  The 
entrance  fee  is  one  shilling  per  picture  or  set 
of  slides.  Silver  and  bronze  medals  and 
certificates  will  be  awarded  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judges. 

The  tenth  edition  of  Captain  Abney’s 
"Treatise  on  Photography”  has  just  been 
published  by  Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
in  their  well-known  series  of  text-books  of 
science.  This  latest  edition  contains  many 
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new  editions  and  revisions.  Of  its  value  as  a 
text-book  of  practical  photography  we  have 
written  on  previous  occasions,  and  we  will 
simply  content  ourselves  by  saying  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  books  on  the  subject.  The 
price  is  five  shillings. 

Photography  Christmas  Number  has  just  made” 
its  appearance.  It  has  some  very  choice 
illustrations,  and  a  very  tastefully-produced 
frontispiece  imitating  canvas  paper.  The 
production  will  be  useful  to  amateur  photo¬ 
graphers  as  a  record  of  some  of  the  work  of 
the  year,  and  it  is  cheap  at  one  shilling.  We 
might  point  out  also  that  there  are  a  number 


spectus  is  now  ready,  and  may  be  obtained 
from  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  J.  Jinks,  St.  John’s 
Schools,  Redhill 

We  have  received  a  prospectus  of  the  Not¬ 
tingham  Mechanics’  Institute  Camera  Club 
Exhibition  in  February  next.  We  may  remind 
our  readers  once  more  of  the  secretary’s 
address,  Mr.  Arthur  Black,  9,  Bower’s  Avenue, 
Nottingham,  to  whom  application  for  entry 
forms  should  be  made.  The  exhibition  pro¬ 
mises  to  be  one  of  the  best  held  in  the  district 

We  have  received  the  syllabus  of  the  Bir¬ 
mingham  Photographic  Society,  which  has 


of  Christmas  card  designs  on  a  large  scale 
which  can  be  copied  and  reduced  to  suit  the 
photographer’s  convenience. 

[  In  May  next,  the  Ninth  Borough  of  Reigate 
and  District  Industrial  Exhibition  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Skilled  and  Amateur  Work 
will  be  opened.  A  large  number  of  prizes 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  a  considerable 
sum  are  offered  for  objects  coming  under  the 
classification  of  arts  and  crafts,  and  among 
them  photography  has  a  place.  The  pro- 


Boy  Writing  Competition.  Prize. 

Love  Lightens  Labour. 

Edgar  Cudwortn,  Clavton  West. 


now  settled  down  in  its  new  home  at  Norwich 
Union  Chambers,  Edmund  Street.  The  new 
president  is  Whitworth  Wallis,  Esq.,  F.S.A.; 
the  secretary  as  before,  Mr.  H.  Vooght- 
Cornish.  We  understand  that  many  new 
members  have  joined  notwithstanding  the 
increased  subscription  from  10s.  6d.  to  21s. 

We  have  received  from  the  Locomotive 
Publishing  Co.  a  print  from  an  old  Talbotype 
negative  of  an  early  American  locomotive 
taken  about  1840.  Any  who  desire  copies  of 
this  interesting  photograph  may  have  them 
from  the  firm  above  mentioned  at  102a, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C. 
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A  new  photographic  society  has  been 
organized  in  connection  with  the  Birmingham 
Municipal  Technical  School.  Meetings  are 
held  in  the  school-rooms  at  Suffolk  Street  at 
7.30.  The  annual  subscription  is  is.  6d. 
Further  particulars  may  be  had  from  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Urwick  M.  Jones,  24,  Varna 
Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham. 

In  connection  with  the  Campbell  Street 
Church  Bazaar,  Nottingham,  a  photographic 
exhibition  is  to  take  place.  There  are  two 
classes  for  Greeting  and  New  Year  cards,  and 
one  for  prints  any  subject.  Entry  forms  may 
be  had  from  the  hon.  sec.,  Mr.  G.  Colville 
James,  12,  Beacon  Hill,  Nottingham.  The 
entries  close  December  20th. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  Bishop 
Auckland  Photographic  Society  we  note  that 
meetings  are  now  held  in  the  Lightfoot  Insti¬ 
tute.  The  new  president  is  Mr.  T.  Spark, 
and  the  secretary  Mr.  R.  P.  Beachell,  York 
City  and  County  Bank,  Ltd.,  Bishop  Auck¬ 
land.  The  balance  in  hand  for  the  year  is 
over  £6. 

The  photographic  exhibition  promoted  by 
the  Guild  Hall  Club  will  take  place  at  New¬ 
bury,  Berks,  from  January  29th  to  31st. 
Particulars  of  numerous  open  classes  may  be 
had  from  Mr.  E.  J.  Foster,  hon.  sec.,  Guild 
Hall  Club,  Newbury,  Berks. 

Camera  Club. — We  are  informed  that  the 
necessary  capital  has  been  promised  fo  enable 
the  new  company  to  be  formed,  so  that 
members  who  appreciate  the  Camera  Club 
may  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  that  institution. 

The  Annual  Smoking  Concert  of  the  Linked 
Ring  is  always  a  jolly  affair.  This  year  it  was 
jollier  than  ever.  Seldom  is  there  so  excellent 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  so  many  men  of 
similar  interests  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sefton  Park 
Photographic  Society  takes  place  from  January 
7th  to  nth.  The  entries  close  December 
28th.  Particulars  may  be  had  from  Mr 
George  Birtwhistle,  hon.  sec.,  7,  Gainsborough 
Road,  Liverpool. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  the  syllabus  of  the 
Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society.  The 
course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  seem 
interesting  and  well  chosen.  The  Bolton 
Society  stands  undoubtedly  the  foremost  in 
Lancashire. 

We  have  received  the  syllabus  of  the  Exeter 
Hall  Photographic  Society.  Meetings  are 
held  on  Thursday  evenings  at  7.30  in  the 
Smithill  Library  at  Exeter  Hall.  The  sub¬ 
scription  is  2s.  6d.  per  annum. 

*  * 

* 

Trade  From  A.  E.  Staley  &  Co.  we 

Notices  and  have  received  a  specimen 

Specialities.  camera  which  strikes  us 

as  being  of  a  most  port¬ 
able,  convenient  and  useful  description.  It 
opens  in  a  totally  different  fashion  from  the 
ordinary  camera,  there  being  no  rack  and 
pinion  adjustment.  The  camera  draws  out 


and  clamps  at  once  automatically  by  catches. 
The  focussing  is  done  by  means  of  a  spiral 
arrangement  on  the  lens  itself.  The  lens  is  a 
Zeiss  working  at  a  large  aperture.  The 
shutter  is  one  of  the  focal-plane  patterns  ;  the 
dark  slides  are  exceedingly  light  and  compact, 
being  made  of  ebonite.  The  camera  will 
serve  admirably  for  either  hand  or  stand 
work.  It  is  one  of  the  neatest  instruments 
we  have  ever  seen .  From  the  same  firm  we 
have  also  had  the  pleasure  of  examining  a 
Bausch  &  Lomb  Platystigmat  lens,  which 
works  at  a  very  large  aperture.  These  lenses 
are  neatly  mounted,  having  a  beautifully 
smooth-working  iris  diaphragm,  and  are  noted 
for  their  anastigmatic  properties  and  general 
high  quality. 

Kodak,  Ltd.,  have  introduced  a  camera  for 
stereoscopic  photography,  entitled  the  “  Stereo 
Weno.”  The  price  of  this  camera  is  five 
guineas.  It  uses  the  ordinary  daylight 


cartridge  film,  and  is  fitted  with  a  pair  of 
rapid  rectilinear  lenses  accurately  matched. 
The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the 
details  of  the  apparatus. 

The  “  Spectra  ”  dark-room  lamp,  put  upon 
the  market  by  Messrs.  Penrose  &  Co.,  is 
intended  for  incandescent  electric  light.  It  is 
a  capital  contrivance  by  which  the  ordinary 
white  lamp  bulb  is  enclosed  in  a  much  larger 
coloured  bulb,  w'hich  is  split  in  half  and 


hinged  so  as  to  open  and  give  white  light 
when  desired.  The  outer  globe  can  be  had  in 
either  yellow,  for  wet  collodion  work,  or  ruby 
for  dry-plate  work,  and  the  price,  including 
100  or  200  volt  glow  lamp  and  holder,  is 
10s.  6d.  The  same  firm  supply  other  excellent 
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dark-room  lanterns,  the  prices  of  which  may 
be  had  on  writing  to  109,  Farringdon  Road, 
London,  E.C. 

Samples  of  a  smokeless  candle  flash-light 
have  been  sent  us  by  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros. 
These  candles  give  a  brilliant  light,  and  for 
flash-light  work  they  are  all  one  could  possibly 


FLASHAXE 

(flashlight)  CANDLE 

desire.  They  give  a  brilliant  illumination 
without  any  noise  or  sudden  explosion,  and  in 
that  respect  are  superior  to  ordinary  flash¬ 
light  powders.  We  can  recommend  them 
very  highly.  The  adjacent  illustration  shows 
one  of  the  candles  actual  size. 

Kodak,  Limited. — The  directors  of  Kodak, 
Limited,  have  called  a  meeting  of  shareholders 
for  consideration  of  a  proposal  for  the  amal¬ 
gamation  of  this  concern  with  a  number  of 
other  well-known  kindred  undertakings  in 
England  and  America.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  Kodak  shares  are  already  owned  in  America, 
and,  if  the  scheme  is  carried  out,  an  American 
corporation  will  acquire  the  shares  of  Kodak, 
Limited,  on  the  basis  of  about  £ 2  10s.  for  the 
£1  Ordinaries  and  £1  is.  for  the  Preferences, 
payable  in  corresponding  shares  of  the  new 
company  ;  but  members  who  prefer  cash  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  taking  £1  10s.  for  their 
Ordinaries  and  £1  2s.  6d.  for  Preferences, 
approximating  to  the  present  market  prices. 
The  success  of  Kodak,  Limited,  under  the 
present  management  is  well  known,  and  the 
same  Board  will  continue  to  manage  the 
business  in  England,  on  the  Continent  and  in 
the  Colonies.  The  combination  indicated 
will  require  over  $30,000,000  of  capital,  but 
the  profits  shown  will  make  a  very  hand¬ 
some  return  on  this  sum.  There  will  be  no 
promoters’  profits.  Amongst  other  advantages 
claimed  for  the  scheme  is  the  broadening  of 
the  business,  the  securing  of  a  wider  market 
for  the  shares,  and  the  removal  of  the  income- 
tax  trouble,  which  has  given  rise  to  great 
dissatisfaction  amongst  the  American  mem¬ 
bers.  The  official  announcement  of  the 
scheme  states  that  the  proposal  does  not  con¬ 
template  the  raising  of  prices  to  consumers  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  facilities  which  the  new 
company  will  possess  will  enable  it  to  produce 
better  goods  for  less  money. 

Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.’  new  catalogue  of 
developers  and  numerous  other  photographic 
reagents  is  now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  post- 
free  to  any  interested  on  application. 


Among  new  lantern  apparatus  recently  put 
upon  the  market  by  Messrs.  W.  Butcher  and 
Sons,  may  be  mentioned  a  capital  enlarging 
lantern  with  daylight  adjustment  and  also 
constructed  so  that  it  can  be  used  as  an 
optical  lantern.  This  all-round  piece  of 
apparatus  costs  £5  gs.  6d.,  and  should  be 
very  popular  amongst  amateur  photographers. 
The  same  firm  is  now  supplying  lantern  masks 
of  different  shapes  in  little  books  at  sixpence, 
the  masks  being  individually  removed  by 
means  of  a  perforation. 

A  new  slow  bromide  paper,  which  may  be 
developed  in  gaslight,  may  now  be  had  from 
Messrs.  Wellington  &  Ward.  It  is»  known  as 
the  “  Wellington  Slow  Contact  Paper.”  Two 
kinds  are  to  be  had,  matt  and  glossy.  A 
metol  and  hydroquinone  developer  is  recom¬ 
mended,  and  in  practice  we  find  that  finished 
prints  may  be  obtained  under  half-an-hour. 
For  all  sorts  of  purposes,  and  especially  during 
dark  winter  weather,  this  paper  ought  to  be 
highly  appreciated. 

Acme  halation  destroyers  may  now  be  had 
from  George  Houghton  &  Son  These  are 
applied  to  the  back  of  the  plate  to  ensure 
absence  of  halation  They  are  simply  damped 
and  squeegeed  on  to  the  dry  plate.  Quarter- 
plate  packets  with  two  dozen  in  cost  8d., 
half-plates  iod. 

A  capital  camera  for  making  stamp  portraits 
may  now  be  had  from  Messrs.  George 
Houghton  &  Son  at  the  low  price  of  12s.  6d. 
With  this  simple  apparatus  nine  perfect  stamp 


portraits  may  be  produced  upon  a  quarter- 
plate  negative,  by  copying  from  C.-de-V  , 
cabinet  or  any  small-sized  print  The  camera 
has,  of  course,  nine  lenses.  It  is,  moreover, 
fitted  with  a  sliding  holder,  where  the  photo¬ 
graph  to  be  copied  has  to  be  placed,  and  there 
is  likewise  a  well-finished  dark  slide  with 
masks  to  give  the  proper  stamp  effect.  Stamp 
portraits  are  usually  interesting  and 
amusing  for  all  manner  of  purposes.  We 
should  imagine  this  camera  will  have  a  large 
sale. 

Messrs.  George  Houghton  &  Son  announce 
that  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  supply 
“  Aura  ”  self-toning  paper  once  more. 
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From  Wilfred  Emery  comes  a  sample  bottle 
of  a  concentrated  metol  and  hydroquinone 
developer.  It  is  specially  recommended  for 
gas-light  papers,  for  Velox,  Dekko,  etc.,  and 
also  for  lantern  slides.  The  developer  works 
well,  and  can  be  confidently  recommended. 
Bottles  may  be  had,  post-free,  for  is.  3d.  and 
2S.  3d. 

A  pamphlet  of  orthochromatic  and  three- 
colour  photography,  by  James  Cadett  and 
Sanger  Shepherd,  is  to  hand  from  Messrs. 
Cadett  &  Neall,  Ltd.,  Ashtead,  surrey. 
Those  interested  may  have  a  copy  gratis  on 
application  to  that  firm. 

The  firm  of  Lumiere  Bros.,  of  Lyons,  are 
now  supplying  for  the  sum  of  50  f.  an  outfit 
containing  all  the  necessary  materials  for 
obtaining  photographs  in  colours  by  their 
process.  A  complete  list  mav  be  had  from 
them  on  application 

Messrs.  Hurman,  Limited,  have  purchased 
the  business  of  Messrs.  Marlow  Brothers, 
Birmingham,  and  will  now  carry  on  business 
in  Birmingham,  as  well  as  in  Newcastle-on  - 
Tyne  as  heretofore 

We  have  received  a  sample  box  of  Palmer’s 
“  Pixie  ”  lights  for  use  in  dark-room  lanterns. 
These  lights  are  excellent  for  their  purpose, 
and  can  be  highly  recommended 

From  Messrs.  Sanders  &  Crowhurst  we 
have  received  a  new  catalogue  of  optical 
lanterns  and  slides. 

Qm  lPri3ee. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Boy  Writing  or  Drawing  Com  = 
petition. — We  have  received  all  manner  of 
photographs  among  this  lot, 
boys  doing  all  kinds  of  things, 
in  some  cases  indeed  engaged 
in  occupations  they  were  never 
seen  in  at  any  other  time.  Why 
photographers  should  put  them 
into  such  unnatural  and  un¬ 
usual  positions,  we  really  can¬ 
not  understand.  However,  out 
of  all  the  prints  sent  in  there 
were  perhaps  half-a-dozen  in 
the  running,  and  it  did  not  take 
us  very  long  to  decide  that  two 
only  were  entitled  to  serious 
consideration,  and  after  looking 
at  them  from  all  points  of  view, 
and  balancing  up  their  respective 
merits  pretty  carefully,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  there  was 
nothing  to  choose  between  them, 
and  that  the  best  thing  we  could 
do  under  the  circumstances 
would  be  to  divide  the  prize 
money  into  half,  and  give  five 
shillings  to  each  competitor.  Their  names  are 
John  Wilson,  Comely  Park,  Falkirk  ;  and 
Edgar  Cudworth,  Clayton  West,  near  Hud¬ 
dersfield.  If  one  might  presume  to  put  in  a 
word  or  two  of  comment  on  the  prize  pictures, 
we  would  say  that  Mr  Wilson  had  chosen  a 


better  background,  but  Mr.  Cudworth  has  a 
better  boy,  a  born  school-boy  in  fact,  as  one 
may  see  by  the  way  he  grasps  his  pen,  his 
bandaged  finger  and  his  expression.  We  do 
not  wish  to  depreciate  the  studious  youth  in 
the  other  portrait,  for  he  looks  like  a  boy  who 
will  get  on  and  be  kind  to  his  mother. 

Landscape  and  Bold  Foreground  Com  = 
petition. — As  we  explained  in  announcing 
this  event,  photographers  are  prone  to  show 
weak  foregrounds.  They  do  not  consider  that 
for  good  effect  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
have  some  bold  object  or  objects  close  at  hand 
in  order  to  give  the  eye  a  standpoint  from 
which  distance  can  be  properly  realized,  to  set 
back  in  proper  order  the  planes  of  the  picture 
and  so  convey,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  on  a 
flat  surface,  the  idea  of  depth  and  distance 
Having  thus  made  pretty  clear  what  we 
wanted,  we  are  surprised  to  receive  such  a 
quantity  of  really  bad  work.  We  have  not 
counted  up  exactly,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  do  so,  but  we  should  think  there 
are  fifty  or  sixty  with  the  most  ill-chosen 
and  ineffectual  foregrounds,  whilst  out  of  the 
whole  number  of  prints  sent  in,  we  only  find 
about  a  dozen  worth  a  second  glance.  After 
all  the  precept  and  practice  that  has  been 
gone  through  in  this  journal  month  after 
month,  year  after  year,  it  does  seem  a  little 
disheartening  to  find  matters  in  this  lament¬ 
able  state,  and  were  it  not  that  we  do  not 
overlook  the  constant  influx  of  novices  to  our 
subscribers,  we  should  be  deeply  discouraged. 
It  is  the  old  story,  not  enough  care  given  at 
the  time  of  taking  the  photograph,  snapping 
away  inconsiderately  without  a  due  amount 
of  time  for  wise  selection  of  point  of  view,  and 
sensible  endeavour  to  make  the  best  of  what 
objects  present  themselves.  We  are  thankful 
to  say,  however,  that  out  of  the  ten  or  twelve 
best  prints,  there  are  some  really  good  ones. 


The  three  prize  winners  are  Harry  J.  Horton, 
21,  Skipton  Road,  Colne;  Wm.  Robertson, 


Landscape  with  Bold  Foreground  Competition. 
On  the  Banks  of  the  Avon.  Third  Prize. 

H,  Brown,  Salisbury. 


22,  Mason  Street,  Workington,  and  H.  Brown, 
143,  Castle  Street,  Salisbury,  Wilts.  We 
also  give  certificates  to  the  following  four : 

H.  Muir  Watson,  Muirfield,  Meikleriggs, 
Paisley,  N.B.;  Garrard,  10,  Mars  Terrace, 
Crescent  Road,  Woolwich  ;  P.  Rochussen, 
Nyan,  Switzerland,  and  W.  Howard  Bowman, 
Yardley  Rd.,  Acock 's  Green,  nr  Birmingham. 

Shaking  Hands. — Ten  shillings  for  a  first  prize  and 
five  shillings  for  a  second  prize,  to  be  given  to  the  best 
and  second  best  photographs  of  two  people  shaking 
hands.  Either  inside  or  outside  the  house,  no  matter 
which,  but  if  outside,  then  in  the  street  or  some  place 
where  people  are  likely  to  meet,  not  in  the  backyard  or 
anything  of  that  kind.  This  is  a  simple  subject,  but 
there  is  scope  here  or  good  judgment,  or  still  and 
unnatural  attitudes  are  certain  to  be  produced.  The 
competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  October  issue. 

Illustrated  Essay  on  Special  Application  of 
Photography.  —  We  propose  to  give  a  guinea  for 


General  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best 
photograph,  any  subject.  The  competition  closes 
January  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  November 
issue. 


NEW  COMPETITIONS 

Once  again  we  announce  and  give  particulars 
of  a  further  series  of  competitions  framed  on 
the  lines  which  seem  to  have  made  this 
section  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer 
a  long-standing  success.  To  give  zest  to  the 
contests  and  whet  the  interest  we  offer  prizes 
of  money ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  ask  our 
readers  not  to  look  to  the  monetary  aspect  of 
the  question,  but  to  regard  these  contests  from 
the  friendly  aspect  of  determining  their  own 
status  in  pictorial  art,  and  the  headway  they 
may  be  making  from  time  to  time.  We  look 
with  pleasure  to  the  present  work  of 
many  early  readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer 


the  best  essay  on  any  special  application  of  photo¬ 
graphy  which  the  competitor  considers  his  own  pet 
hobby.  We  have  no  need  to  recapitulate  the  appli¬ 
cations  of  photography ;  they  are  so  numerous  and 
so  familiar  that  we  think  every  reader  will  be  fully 
acquainted  with  them.  But  whether  you  apply  your 
photography  to  architecture,  archaeology,  copying 
pictures,  or  whatever  else,  we  shall  judge  your  work 
not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  whether  it  is  well 
done,  but  also  whether  the  application  is  wisely  chosen. 
The  competition  closes  December  25th.  The  coupon 
was  given  in  the  October  issue. 

Funny  Competition. — Ten  shillings  for  the  best  and 
five  shillings  for  the  second  best  photograph  of  a 
humorous  kind,  one  which  will  make  us  laugh.  The 
last  time  we  had  a  competition  of  this  kind  it  was  very 
poorly  supported,  and  some  of  the  photographs  that  we 
were  expected  to  laugh  at  nearly  plunged  us  into  tears. 
On  a  previous  occasion,  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
contributions  were  very  much  better.  We  hope  the 
third  funny  competition  will  be  equal  to  the  first.  The 
competition  closes  January  25th.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  November  issue. 


Boy  Writing  Competition.  Prize. 

Home  Lessons.  John  Wilson,  Falkirk. 


and  The  Practical  Photographer,  whose  first 
public  appearance  was  made  a  good  many 
years  ago  in  our  columns,  but  who  are  now  to 
be  found  among  the  most  prominent  con¬ 
tributors  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  the 
country,  and  it  gives  us  no  small  sense  of 
satisfaction  to  learn  by  letters  frequently 
received  that  not  a  few  who  have  attained 
great  proficiency  in  photography  attribute 
much  of  their  success  to  the  influence  and 
guidance  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher. 

how  to  Make  Apparatus  Competition. — We  will 
give  ten  shillings  each  for  the  three  best  practical 
articles  dealing  with  the  making  of  some  simple  piece  of 
apparatus  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  photographer,  the 
article  to  be  illustrated  with  diagrams,  if  necessary,  and 
as  brief  as  possible.  If  this  event  is  well  supported  we 
may  increase  the  number  of  prizes  up  to  six  or  even 
ten,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  do  this  unless  there  are 
a  number  of  good  practical  articles  sent  in.  The  prize 
articles  will,  of  course,  be  published  in  the  magazine. 
The  competition  will  close  Feb.  25.  The  coupon  is 
given  in  the  present  issue. 


Young  Lady  in  Walking  Dress  Competition. — 

Three  prizes  of  xos.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s  are  offered  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  portraits  of  a  young  lady  in 
walking  dress.  We  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  photo¬ 
graph  must  not  be  taken  indoors,  but  outside  on  the 
doorstep,  in  the  street,  or  in  the  garden,  or  in  some 
appropriate  place.  We  specially  advise  our  readers  to 
give  us  something  natural  here,  and  to  set  themselves 
determinedly  against  those  pert  and  unnatural  niminy- 
piminy  poses  which  have  been  the  bane  of  feminine 
portraiture  since  photography  was  invented.  The 
competition  closes  Feb.  25.  The  coupon  is  given  in 
the  present  issue. 

Snow  Scene  Competition. — Winter  is  always  an 
unknown  quantity  in  this  country,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
the  whole  season  passes  through  without  at  any  rate 
several  days  of  pronounced  winter  weather.  We  want 
three  good  photographs  of  landscapes  with  snow  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  awards  will  be,  as  usual,  10s.  for 
the  best,  7s.  6d.  for  the  second  best  and  5s.  for  the  third 
best.  The  competition  will  close  on  Feb.  25.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Post-Card  Opinion  Competition. — Five  shillings 
is  offered  for  the  competitor  who  briefly  and  clearly 
points  out  the  principal  failures  evident  in  piofessional 
photography  as  a  whole.  These  miniature  essays  must 
be  written  each  on  a  post-card,  and  if  the  writing  in  any 
is  too  small  to  be  reasonably  legible  we  shall  disqualify 

them.  The  competition  will  close  March  25.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  January  issue. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  is  offered 
for  the  best  photograph  of  any  subject.  The  competition 
will  close  March  25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the 
January  issue. 

Print  Mounted  in  the  American  Style  Com¬ 
petition. — The  American  style  has  become  almost  a 
by-word,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  of 
superimposing  different  tints  of  paper  and  allowing  a 
small  margin  to  be  seen  of  each  enables  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  beautify  his  photographs  to  an  extent  not 
previously  possible.  The  old  style  of  mount,  the 
Oxford  line,  the  India  tint  and  the  gold  bevel  edge  are 
all  but  obsolete,  for  which  one  ought  to  be  devoutly 
thankful,  but  there  are  infinite  variations  possible  in 
this  American  style,  as  it  is  broadly  called,  and  we  want 
to  see  what  our  readers  can  do  in  this  way.  We  offer, 

then,  three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  ahd  5s.  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  prints  mounted  in  the  above 
style.  Of  course  the  pictorial  value  of  the  print  will  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  however  good  the  picture 
is,  if  it  is  badly  mounted  it  will  not  get  a  prize.  The 
competition  closes  March  25.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  January  issue. 

The  Woodlands  Competition.— Three  prizes  of 
ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  photographs  of  a  woodland  scene  or  one 
in  which  trees  form  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  a  good 
many  months  since  we  offered  a  prize  for  photographs 
of  woodland  scenery,  and  as  photographing  among 
trees  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  novices  as 
affording  a  study  of  light  and  shade  and  outline,  we 
hope  many  who  have  not  hitherto  competed  will  go  in 
for  this  event.  The  competition  closes  April  25.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  February  issue. 

Boys  Playing  Marbles  Competition. — Three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  two  or  more 
boys  playing  at  marbles.  There  is  abundant  scope  here 
for  some  good  grouping  and  for  natural  attitudes  and 
expressions,  and  we  do  hope  that  competitors  will  not 
send  in  work  that  has  not  at  least  these  qualifications.  The 
boys  must  look  as  if  they  meant  the  game  and  on  no 
account  be  staring  at  the  photographer  in  the. only  too 
frequently  seen  “  waiting-to-be-took  ”  attitude.  Boys 
are  pretty  plentiful ;  marbles  may  be  had  for  a  mere 
trifle,  as  many  as  twenty  for  a  penny,  we  believe. 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  this  particular 
competition  being  taken  up  very  generally,  and  who¬ 
ever  does  it  in  a  thoughtful  manner  ought  to  learn 
thereby  something  about  the  practice  of  composition,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  grouping.  The  competition  will  close 
April  25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  February 
issue. 

Street  Scene  Competition. — Three  prizes  of  ios., 
7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third 
best  photographs  of  a  street  scene  in  an  ordinary  town. 
We  want  to  see  how  far  our  readers  can  get  the  best 
impression  of  an  ordinary,  commonplace,  ugly,  commer¬ 
cial,  shoppy  or  warehousy  street.  No  churches,  town 
halls,  or  edifices  of  that  character  may  be  included. 
This  gives  a  chance  for  readers  in  busy  London,  lively 


Liverpool,  murky  Manchester  or  our  other  large 
towns.  We  have  seen  some  excellent  work  done 
among  the  most  unpromising  surroundings.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  to  which  towns  the  awards  fall.  The 
competition  will  close  May  25.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  March  issue. 

Postman,  Policeman,  Milkman,  Hawker  Com¬ 
petition. — Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the 
best,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  any  of 
the  following: — Postman,  policeman,  milkman  or 
hawker.  These  individuals— familiar  sights  in  every 
town  and  village — offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
effective  portrayal.  No  further  explanation  will,  we 
think,  be  necessary.  The  competition  will  close  May 
25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Mountainous  or  Hilly  Scenery  Competition. — 

Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second 
best  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  landscape  in  a 
mountainous  or  hilly  district.  In  this  case  residents  in 
our  northern  counties  or  in  Wales  or  in  bonny  Scotland 
will  have  a  slight  advantage,  but,  of  course,  those  who 
have  spent  their  holidays  in  these  parts  will  also  stand 
a  good  chance.  The  competition  will  close  June  25. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Flat  Country  Scenery  Competition. — Three 

prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second  best  and 
third  best  photographs  of  a  flat  country  landscape. 
This  gives  a  good  opportunity  to  those  who  live  or  have 
been  in  our  Eastern  counties,  or,  of  course,  into  corre¬ 
sponding  scenery  abroad.  In  this,  as  in  all  landscape 
competitions,  we  specially  advise  our  readers  not  to 
overlook  the  value  of  a  good,  strong  foreground.  The 
competition  will  close  June  25.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  April  issue. 

Doll  Photograph  Competition.  -  Three  prizes  are 
offered,  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  most  amusing  photographs  of  a  doll  or 
dolls.  There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  dolls 
now-a-days  as  of  human  beings,  and  since  dolls  are  to  be 
found  in  all  well-regulated  households,  we  imagine  that 
this  competition  will  be  very  readily  taken  up.  There 
are  some  particularly  funny  dolls,  too,  such  as  the 
Gollywog  and  his  associates,  but  we  do  not  limit  our 
readers  to  any  particular  species.  They  may  choose 
what  they  like,  but  they  must  arrange  these  dolls  to 
make  a  funny  picture.  The  competition  will  close 
July  25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Railway  Station  Competition. — Railway  stations 
are  al  ays  interesting,  and  they  can  be  made,  with 
proper  conditions,  most  pictorial.  In  offering,  there¬ 
fore,  three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  photographs  we  ask  for  the 
best  photographs  of  a  railway  station,  in  which  there 
must  be  a  train  or  some  portion  of  it  at  a  standstill. 
We  do  not  want  any  1000th  of  a  second  shutter  work  of 
Flying  Scotchmen  in  this  case.  What  we  do  want  is  the 
most  pictorial  impression  of  a  railway  station  with  all 
its  familiar  attributes.  The  competition  will  close  July 
25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Under  this  head  we  criticise  the  work  of  amateurs,  and 
reproduce  especially  good  or  especially  bad  examples, 
pointing  out  the  faults  or  the  beauties.  The  prints  must 
be  sent  flat,  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps,  the 
package  marked  “  The  Critic  ”  on  the  outside,  the 
name  and  address  of  sender  being  written  on  the 
necessary  coupon  affixed  to  the  back  of  the  print.  The 
Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  prints.  “  The  Critic” 
coupon  must  be  cut  from  the  current  number  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  and  is  only  avail¬ 
able  up  to  the  date  specified.  A  special  coupon  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers  available  for 
“The  Critic”  of  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will  be 
accepted  if  their  value  is  equivalent  to  the  English  ones. 
We  trust  that  all  who  really  wish  to  gain  improvement, 
both  artistically  and  technically,  will  avail  themselves  of 
this  column,  which  has  been  of  great  use  to  a  large 
number  of  amateurs  since  its  commencement  in  1895, 
under  the  title  of  “  The  Critical  Column.”  The  advice 
of  friends  who  are  perhaps  afraid  of  saying  anything 
which  may  be  likely  to  offend  is  not  to  be  relied  upon, 
and  a  candid  critique  from  those  who  have  no  personal 
interest  in  the  artist  is  of  very  great  use  indeed. 

Special  Notice.  —  Those  who  desire  a  special 
criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for  its 
appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  criticism  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidfure,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  For  this  no 
coupon  is  required,  but  name  of  sender  should  be 
written  on  back  of  each  photograph.  We  also  reserve 
the  right  to  reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent 
in  for  this  purpose  should  they  sufficiently  “point  a 
moral.”  Address  letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Disgusted. — Very  nice  indeed,  the  lighting 
is  most  satisfactory,  and  it  makes  the  most  of 
a  not  very  promising  subject  ;  not  very  pro¬ 
mising,  we  say,  because  park  railings  must 
necessarily  give  a  somewhat  stiff  appearance 
on  account  of  their  regularity. 

Lancelot. — This  would  be  a  nice  pool  for 
cattle  to  drink  in,  or  rather  to  make  a  picture 
of  cattle  drinking.  As  it  stands  it  has  not 
sufficient  interest  either  in  the  way  of  com- 
positorial  lines  or  lighting  to  make  it  worth 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  You  have  very, 
very  slightly  under-exposed,  and  you  could 
vastly  improve  the  effect  by  printing  in  a  few 
clouds. 

Gas. — This  is  very  hard.  You  have  either 
slightly  under-exposed  or  you  use  some 
developer  a  little  too  strong  in  quality.  These 
bitty  black  and  white  results  are  not  to  be 
aimed  at,  contrast  of  this  sort  is  extremely 
disagreeable.  With  regard  to  the  composi¬ 
tion,  the  view  should  have  been  the  other 
way  up  on  the  plate  certainly,  the  great 
unoccupied  spaces  on  the  right  and  left  are 
quite  unnecessary. 

H.  T. — Very  nearly  a  picture,  in  fact  with 
special  treatment  it  might  be  turned  into  one 
even  now.  The  effect  on  the  water  is  fine, 
but  the  distant  hills  need  bringing  forward  a 
little  more,  and  a  good  inch  and  a  half  of  sky 
should  be  added.  The  green  carbon  is  quite 
suitable. 


Blue  Peter. — Rather  an  ordinary  snap¬ 
shot.  You  see,  you  did  not  wait  until  the 
lighting  was  effective,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  boat,  although  in  a  pictorial  position,  is 
sailing  over  a  sea  of  semi-liquid  jelly  without 
any  high-lights  on  it.  Trim  off  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  of  this  objectionable  sea,  taking 
at  the  same  time  half  an  inch  off  either  hand. 
The  technique  is  quite  satisfactory,  what  you 
wanted  was  a  different  light. 

Hedges  and  Ditches.  —  Very  good  for 
Brownie  work,  more  especially  the  gateway, 
which  is  nicely  lighted  and  shows  originality 
in  the  matter  of  selection.  You  ought  to  get 
a  big  camera,  for  you  have  evidently  some 
ideas  about  the  fitness  of  things. 

Hector. — We  publish  this  as  an  example 
of  what  not  to  do,  and  yet  what  is  constantly 
being  done.  There  could  be  nothing  more 
abominable  than  a  pleasure  pier  at  low  tide 
(unless,  perhaps,  it  be  the  same  pier  at  high 
tide),  especially  when  taken  on  the  ordinary 
plate,  which  on  account  of  its  square¬ 
ness  means  that  the  pier,  if  any  fair 
quantity  of  it  is  included,  comes  out  as  a 
narrow  strip  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of  cloud 


and  sand.  The  artist  in  this  particular 
instance  tried  to  make  things  better  by  includ¬ 
ing  clouds,  but  they  were  not  sufficiently 
strong,  and  besides  that  the  formality  of  the 
structure  in  connection  with  the  evils  enumer¬ 
ated  above  doom  the  effort  tc  oblivion.  The 
only  way  out  of  the  matter  if  a  pier  must  be 
photographed,  is  to  make  a  long  narrow 
picture  of  it,  waiting,  if  possible,  until  the 
sun  is  directly  behind  it  and  partly  hidden  in 
clouds,  so  as  to  get  a  silhouette  night  effect. 
This  being  done  the  trimming  knife  must  be 
used  until  practically  only  the  portions  we 
indicate  are  retained,  then  the  best  is  made  of 
a  bad  job.  Our  advice,  however,  is  to  leave 
these  company-promoted  structures  alone,  and 
go  in  for  Nature  pure  and  simple. 

The  Snipe. — Very  well  mounted  and  nicely 
selected,  in  fact  a  most  successful  picture  in 
every  way.  The  subject,  however,  is  not 
strikingly  original,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact 
treated  in  any  ordinary  manner  and  not 
trimmed  and  not  toned,  and  not  mounted,  the 
photograph  would  be  a  very  poor  affair  indeed. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Hector. 
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F.  P.  H.  (Brighton). — We  reproduce  this  as 
a  study  of  that  class  of  the  nude  which  is  per¬ 
fectly  innocuous  and  permissible.  It  does  not 
get  “  quite  there,”  but  it  is  very  near.  No  one 
could  take  objection  to  this  display  of  mascu¬ 
line  symmetry.  Amidst  such  natural  sur¬ 
roundings  one  forgets  the  lads  are  naked,  and 
the  whole  shows  that  when  properly  treated  the 
nude  need  not  appear  ”  bare.”  The  lighting 
is  delightful  and  the  spot  selected  highly 
satisfactory,  while  the  pyramidical  composi¬ 
tion  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  physique 
of  the  standing  boy  is  splendid,  but  we  regret 
to  say  that  the  one  who  is  sitting  in  the  prow 
of  the  boat  is  not  so  well  proportioned,  and 
the  attitude  chosen  for  him  was  certain  to 


bring  out  his  thinness  and  round  shouldered- 
ness  instead  of  disguising  it.  If  he  had  sat 
well  back  in  the  boat  with  one  arm  on  the 
left-hand  side  of  it,  and  his  right  knee  drawn 
nearer  to  the  spectator,  a  foreshortening  effect 
with  consequent  fattening  and  more  rotundity 
would  have  resulted.  He  could  have  looked 
in  exactly  the  same  direction  as  he  is  doing  at 
present.  The  standing  boy  would  naturally 
have  had  to  move  a  little  more  forward  to 
have  been  seen,  but  this  could  have  been  done 
with  advantage.  With  regard  to  the  lad  in 
the  water,  his  attitude  is  all  right,  but  we 
think  that  had  his  face  been  turned  up,  and 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  F.P.H.  (Brighton). 


regarding  the  others  instead  of  looking  away 
from  them,  the  result  would  have  been  more 
pleasant.  Still,  as  a  picture,  the  whole  is 
very  near  the  high-water  mark.  (2)  Not 
nearly  so  good,  the  lads  are  not  in  nice  posi¬ 
tions,  and  are  standing  palpably  for  their 
photographs  instead  of  attending  to  business. 
May  we  point  out  that  the  introduction  of 
bathing  drawers  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
mistake,  a  figure  should  be  entirely  nude,  and 
so  arranged  that  the  nudity  is  not  objection¬ 
able.  (3)  A  good  nude  study  only  lacking  a 
little  in  the  matter  of  lighting,  which  is  too  all 
round.  To  make  a  picture  you  should  add 
clouds,  and  trim  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  off 
each  side.  A  good  book  on  the  subject  is 
that  by  P.  Mergon  &  Le  Begue, 
Le  Nil  et  Le  Drape  en  Plein 
Air  It  is,  however,  in  French. 

Club. — This  is  not  half  bad, 
although  it  might  be  greatly 
improved  if  you  took  several 
things  in  hand  and  amended 
them.  For  instance,  the  focus 
should  always  be  on  the  fore¬ 
ground  in  a  view  of  this  sort, 
and  the  distance  should  be 
allowed  to  take  care  of  itself 
Then  the  proportions  of  the 
print  are  wrong.  A  long  up¬ 
right  composition  should  have 
suggested  itself  to  you  instead 
of  a  lengthwise  picture.  You 
might  improve  the  present 
print  by  adding  about  two 
inches  of  good  cloud,  and  then 
trimming  nearly  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  off  each  side.  Glad  to 
see  you  use  a  nice  paper,  it 
gives  a  far  better  result  than 
ordinary  P.O.P. 

Bird. — What  a  funny  old 
Welsh  woman.  You  did  well 
to  photograph  the  interior,  and 
it  was  brave  of  you  to  try  and 
include  her,  but  the  natural 
result  is  that  she  has  moved 
and  become  indistinct,  while 
the  table  in  the  foreground 
comes  out  awkwardly.  You 
ought  in  a  case  of  this  sort  to 
have  made  three  exposures,  one 
of  the  interior  of  the  cottage 
including  as  much  as  you 
could,  another  of  the  old  lady 
herself  outside,  and  a  third  similar  to  what 
you  have  done  ;  then,  if  this  last  had  turned 
out  unsatisfactorily,  as  except  by  the  merest 
good  fortune  it  was  bound  to  do,  you  would 
have  obtained  at  all  events  a  couple  of 
characteristic  photographs. 

Miggs. — We  rather  think  that  you  have 
slightly  under-exposed.  You  then  had  to 
develop  strongly  to  get  anything  like  a  nega¬ 
tive,  with  a  result  that  there  is  very  little 
detail  in  the  whiter  portions  of  your  work.  In 
a  photograph  of  a  monument  absolute  technical 
perfection  is  essential,  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  you  have  attained  it.  Possibly  another 
printing  process  might  bring  you  out  more 
detail  in  the  high-lights. 
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Neophyte. — Great  waste  of  good  material 
here.  A  view  of  this  sort  would  have  been 
ideal  if  taken  with  a  Panoram.  As  it  is 
at  present,  notwithstanding  the  fine  clouds, 
nothing  very  pictorial  accrues.  Carve  exactly 
one  and  a  half  inches  off  the  top  and  bottom, 
and  you  get  down  to  the  gist  of  the  picture. 
The  green  carbon  exactly  suits  the  subject. 

Aveugle. — A  fairly  good  photograph,  cer¬ 
tainly  better  than  most  amateur  portraits, 
although  it  is  just  trending  a  little  bit  too 
much  on  the  fuzzy  side.  It  should  please  the 
young  lady,  however,  and  that  is  practically 
all  you  wanted  to  do,  we  suppose. 

Oakleaf.— This  just  stops  being  a  picture 
because  the  cattle  have  got  too  far  away. 
There  could  not  have  been  a  more  pleasing 
locality,  while  the  lighting  left  little  to  be 
desired.  Of  course,  the  cows  were  homeward 
bound,  we  dare  say,  and  they  would 
naturally  not  wish  to  go  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  but  we  think  that  if  the  photo¬ 
grapher  had  really  set  his  mind  upon  making 


Jacko. — A  very  fair  copy,  but  it  requires 
printing  a  good  deal  deeper  to  make  it  success¬ 
ful,  and  you  should  not  scratch  the  negative 
so.  You  had  better  try  again,  giving  a  similar 
exposure  but  not  making  the  figure  quite 
so  big. 

F.  Stuart. — The  figure  is  too  small  to  be 
very  satisfactory  as  a  portrait,  which  is  regret¬ 
table,  as  it  is  well  taken.  The  backyard 
surroundings,  however,  are  very  disagreeable. 
You  should  have  chosen  some  part  where,  at 
all  events,  the  door  would  not  intrude  itself, 
even  if  you  had  to  use  the  naked  wall.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  camera  the  work  is  very  praise¬ 
worthy  from  the  technical  standpoint. 

Revenue. — This  is  very  flat  indeed.  You 
have  badly  over-exposed  the  negative,  we 
fancy,  and  it  was  eminently  unsuited  for 
treatment  in  bromide.  Pictorially  there  is 
too  much  roadway.  Of  course  had  the 
negative  been  pluckier  and  the  criss-cross 
shadows  more  pronounced,  this  great  waste 
would  not  have  been  so  palpable. 


a  picture  he  should  have  had  pluck  enough 
to  try  and  induce  the  cowherd  to  drive  his 
cattle  more  into  the  foreground.  If  he  had 
done  so,  and  just  a  wee  bit  of  time  had  been 
spent  waiting  while  they  filed  into  fairly 
reasonably  artistic  positions,  a  capital  animal 
study  might  have  accrued. 

G.  Atkins. —  The  cottages  are  somewhat 
stiff  and  formal,  more  especially  the  first  one, 
and  this  was  against  you  from  the  pictorial 
standpoint.  Then  you  do  not  seem  to  have 
got  a  light  as  you  might,  everything  looks  so 
dark  and  dead.  Thirdly,  the  two  people  are 
so  very  palpably  being  photographed  along 
with  the  house,  that  any  claims  which  the 
buildings  had  to  the  pictorial  would  have  fallen 
to  the  ground.  To  make  a  picture  of  the  whole 
you  must  cut  an  inch  and  a  half  off  the  left, 
and  then  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  the  sky,  when 
you  get  exactly  what  you  ought  to  have  taken 
at  the  very  first. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Oakleaf. 


Joan. — You  did  not  select  a  suitable  part  of 
your  stream.  You  see  the  opposite  bank  has 
nothing  distinctive  about  it,  being  bunchy 
and  two  full  of  material,  while  the  foreground 
is  not  sufficiently  interesting.  You  will  have 
to  take  quite  a  different  scene  from  this  to  get 
the  prize,  bow  different  we  cannot  say  in  the 
space  at  our  disposal.  You  had  better  look 
over  some  back  numbers  of  this  magazine  and 
judge  from  the  reproductions.  No.  2  is  more 
of  a  picture,  but  you  should  have  focussed 
for  the  foreground,  and  you  have  given  too 
long  an  exposure.  No;  you  cannot  send  two 
prints  in  with  one  coupon — recollect  next  time. 

Mygarri. — Just  a  wee  bit  black  and  white, 
which  is  due,  we  fancy,  to  very  slight  under¬ 
exposure.  You  must  recollect  that  a  cheap 
lens  is  not  as  quick  as  a  better  one,  and  that 
// 16  with  such  a  lens  is  nearer  // 32.  The 
lighting  is  very  nice,  and  you  selected  a  fairly 
decent  subject.  We  rather  fancy  that  less 
water  would  have  looked  better,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  pretty  ripple. 
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Ketlaw  Sivad.—  A  fine  technical  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  pictorial  cottage.  We  think  that 
if  you  had  stood  a  little  further  away  you 
might  have  got  more  of  a  picture,  but  we  are 
rather  doubtful,  not  knowing  the  locality.  It 
seems  to  us  that  this  spot  would  be  a  delight¬ 
ful  locale  for  genre  studies. 

Lepidopterist.  —  Nice  clear  photograph 
well  printed,  but  rather  too  full  of  detail  to 
be  a  picture.  You  should  not  include  quite 
so  much,  and  you  should  also  recollect  that 
locks  of  a  modern  type  are  hardly  suitable 
material  to  compose  from  unless  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  figure. 

D.  C.  M. — This  is  very  beautiful  in  the 
original,  being  a  dark-blue  carbon  on  a  dark- 
blue  mount.  The  lighting  is  lovely,  and  there 
is  a  sort  of  sweeping  motion  about  the  sails 


C.  B.  B. — We  consider  the  toning  and  finish 
quite  satisfactory  for  P.O.P.,  while  the 
technique  is  all  right.  With  two  such  charm¬ 
ing  little  girls,  however,  you  might  have  made 
a  better  picture.  Could  not  some  simple  study 
with  them  and  the  boat  in  it  have  been 
arranged  ?  With  regard  to  the  blisters,  there 
must  be  something  wrong  with  your  toning  bath . 
We  are  never  troubled  with  them,  and  we 
certainly  do  not  think  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
paper. 

H.  S.  T. — Not  bad,  but  we  like  the  view  on 
the  left-hand  side  the  best.  We  fancy  that 
round  that  corner  you  might  have  got  a  much 
more  satisfactory  picture  than  you  have  done. 
You  see,  the  hedge  is  rather  plain  and  lumpy, 
and  has  not  got  sufficient  about  it  to  merit  its 
taking  up  so  much  space. 


suggestive  of  the  boats  putting  out  rapidly  to 
sea,  with  that  grace  which  is  so  well  known 
to  those  who  are  given  to  watching  for 
pictorial  line.  We  only  regret  that  the  artist 
did  not  see  his  way  to  trim  correctly,  so  that 
the  horizon  line  was  quite  straight. 

Fido.  —  Good  architectural  work,  nicely 
lighted  and  free  from  anything  in  the  way  of 
harshness  or  extreme  flatness.  It  would  be 
an  extremely  difficult  thing  to  take,  and  we 
must  commend  you  on  having  got  over  it  with 
such  eclat. 

C.  F.  B. — A  nice  baby  portrait.  We  should 
have  liked  it  better  if  the  child  had  been 
reading  the  book,  though  this  is  perhaps  just 
a  little  bit  of  a  quibble.  The  lighting  is  pleas¬ 
ing,  and  the  printing  and  mounting  deserve 
the  highest  commendation. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  D.C.M. 


Aitch  Ivay. — Rather  hard.  Snowscapes 
are  difficult  things  to  do,  and  in  your  special 
instance  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  you 
have  slightly  under-exposed.  At  that  time  of 
the  day  the  light  would  be  non-actinic  to  an 
extreme. 

Debutant. — A  very  pictorial  view  ;  it  is 
worth  enlarging,  and  you  should  print  it  in 
brown  carbon  on  a  yellow  ground,  so  as  to 
suggest  the  sort  of  nice  fog  they  have  been 
having  just  lately  in  town. 

E.  Lester. — Slightly  flat,  which  is  regret¬ 
table,  as  otherwise  it  would  have  been  a  fine 
picture.  We  think  you  might  have  done 
something  with  this.  Try  intensification,  or 
print  on  velox. 

Newark. — Fairly  well  taken,  but  a  little 
more  exposure  would  have  been  beneficial,  as 
it  would  have  allowed  you  to  get  more  detail 
in  the  high-lights  by  degrading  them  slightly 


Tired  Tim. — This  requires  nearly  half  an 
inch  trimming  off  the  bottom  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  off  the  top.  The  resulting  scrap 
would  then  be  a  long,  narrow,  not  unpictorial 
effort,  especially  if  clouds  were  included. 

Carbon.- — Too  flat  ;  otherwise  very  satis¬ 
factory.  You  gave  too  long  an  exposure. 
Half  a  second,  we  think,  would  have  been 
ample.  If  you  can  get  the  boy,  try  him  again 
in  a  similar  attitude,  and  do  not  include  quite 
so  much  surroundings. 

Trixie. — Rather  pretty  ;  the  ground  nicely 
tones  with  the  print.  The  latter  is  unfor¬ 
tunately  somewhat  spotty,  through  your 
having  attempted  a  rather  difficult  subject. 
You  see,  there  would  be  such  a  lot  of  high¬ 
light,  both  in  the  sky  and  the  water,  that  a 
proper  transcription  would  require  the 
utmost  skill,  especially  when  a  snap-shot  was 
made. 

Camera. — Technically,  a  very  nice  little 
picture,  the  surroundings  being  well  chosen, 
and  the  effect,  so  far  as  the  landscape  is  con¬ 
cerned,  good.  But  you  would  have  done 
better  to  have  had  the  men  leading  the  horses, 


and  the  team  in  the  act  of  pulling.  At  present, 
the  picture  wants  life  and  energy  just  to  give 
it  the  finishing  touch.  (2)  You  should  have 
given  a  slightly  longer  exposure  and  got  a 
trifle  more  detail  in  the  surroundings.  You 
only  want  a  very  little,  however,  because,  of 
course,  the  pattern  of  the  plates  was  the  main 
thing. 

Clytie. — This  would  have  been  very  nice 
if  the  young  lady  had  held  her  head  up  a  bit 
more,  for  the  lighting  is  extremely  satisfac¬ 
tory  and  the  technique  all  right.  For  a 
picture  of  this  class  half  an  inch  off  each  side 
gives  a  decidedly  artistic  gain,  while  an  inch 
more  room  above  her  head  would  have 
improved  matters. 

Snatcher.  —  The  lighting  is  very  nice,  but 
either  you  did  not  focus  the  gentleman 
correctly  or  he  has  moved,  for  the  details  of 
his  face  are  not  sufficiently  sharp.  The 
toning  is  quite  right,  aud  you  are  running  on 
proper  lines.  You  only  want  a  little  more 
practice. 


Submitted  for  Criticism  by  Camera. 


Turnrerry. — It  might  look  very  nice  in 
anything  but  brown,  but  brown  certainly  does 
not  suit  it.  Try  platinotype,  or,  better  still, 
green  carbon.  You  might  then  get  quite  a 
picture. 

Hamstead.- — Well  taken,  but  the  subject 
was  much  too  full  of  detail  to  turn  out  satis¬ 
factory.  You  must  have  a  very  good  lens, 
but  you  should  use  it  on  a  larger  aperture. 

M.  W.  P. — A  nice  snap-shot  ;  quite  pic¬ 
torial.  The  technique  is  quite  perfect.  We 
do  not  see  that  we  can  say  anything  more 
about  it  any  way. 

F.  E.  J. — This  is  made  by  the  mounting. 
The  subject,  although  fairly  pictorial,  is  not 
strongly  so,  but  by  treating  as  you  have  done, 
you  make  the  very  most  out  of  it. 

Detege. — Not  a  bad  view  of  the  cottage  at 
all.  The  hiding  it  with  the  trees  takes  off  its 
formality,  and  the  introduction  of  the  patch 
of  grass  in  the  foreground  takes  off  from  its 
nakedness.  Exposure  satisfactory,  but  you 
do  not  seem  to  have  got  quite  hold  of  the 
printing  process. 

Rex. — Just  a  wee  bit  hard.  Use  more 
magnesium,  but  be  sure  to  get  it  in  such  a 
position  that  the  nasty  flashlighty  effect  is  lost. 

F.  Ocus. — Not  bad,  but  we  should  have 
liked  it  better  if  you  could  have  so  contrived 
that  the  big  trunk  was  more  central,  although 
not  much  more  so.  The  brown  carbon  is 
nice  and  satisfactory,  but  the  squareness  of 
the  print  militates  against  its  great  success. 
See  how  you  like  it  with  just  an  inch  cut  oft 
the  right.  You  must  sun  down  the  sky 
through  the  trees  on  the  left. 

Antient. — This  is  a  very  curious  effect  if 
you  have  not  printed  the  sky  in.  It  just  gives 
one  the  notion  that  the  clouds  have  been  put 
in  badly  and  a  hill  added,  which  shows  how 
deceptive  photography  is  sometimes.  It  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  a  picture  of  a  not  very  inviting 
subject. 

Gadfly. — This  is  well  taken,  but  we  do  not 
care  for  it.  You  see,  it  means  nothing,  and  the 
girl  is  certainly  not  in  a  very  graceful  attitude. 
Try  us  with  something  else. 

Muff. — You  should  have  made  more  of  the 
boy  or  else  the  surroundings.  The  exposure 
was  fairly  correct,  but  you  have  slightly  over¬ 
developed. 

Boz. — A  wee  bit  flat,  and  you  have  very 
slightly  over-exposed.  The  lighting  was 
quite  satisfactory,  and  with  a  little  more  care 
we  feel  certain  you  might  have  made  a  picture 
here.  See,  however,  next  time  that  the  boats 
nearest  to  you  are  not  all  broadside  on. 


Nature  never  cares  whether  she  has  a  sky  or 
a  foreground ;  the  photographer  should  take 
care  that  the  bit  of  her  he  selects  has  both ,  and 
it  is  in  these  departments  he  has  most  control. 
An  artist  ought  to  be  able  to  teach  Nature  a 
lot  about  the  use  of  the  sky  in  a  picture. 
Photographers  sometimes  let  her  have  her  own 
way ;  and  she  sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted, 
flukes  a  success,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  rely  upon 
her.—  H.  P.  Robinson. 


The  Trimming  of  Prints.  —  When  the 
photographer  has  got  through  his  negative 
making,  printing,  toning,  etc  ,  he  is  usually 
too  exhausted  to  give  any  time  to  a  proper 
trimming  of  the  prints,  and  he  generally 
mounts  them  on  regular  sizes  of  mounts  just 
as  they  happen  to  come.  Now,  trimming  is 
one  of  the  most  essential  things  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  a  successful  photograph.  Every 
subject  should  be  individually  considered,  and 
reduced  to  those  dimensions  which  seem  to 
suit  it  best.  To  trim  prints  quickly  and 
accurately  with  a  cutting  shape  and  a  knife 
is  not  an  easy  thing,  especially  now  that 
stouter  papers  are  used  in  bromide,  in  plati¬ 
num  and  in  carbon  printing.  A  good  print 
trimmer  should  be  regarded  as  an  essential 
part  of  a  photographer’s  outfit,  far  more 
essential,  for  example,  indeed,  than  an 
elaborate  dark-room  lamp,  which  most  men 
allow  themselves  to  go  in  for.  The  sort  of 
print  trimmer  we  advocate  is  one  which  will 
cut  both  prints  and  mounts,  a  lever  spring 
press  with  a  good  sharp  knife.  One  ten  inches 
long  costs  just  under  a  pound,  but  it  will  be 
better  to  go  in  for  a  larger  size,  say  13  or  21 
inches,  the  latter  costing  a  couple  of  pounds, 
but  even  if  the  photographer  spends  a  couple 
of  pounds  we  think  it  will  be  money  well  laid 
out,  for  he  can  not  only  do  his  prints  justice, 
but  he  can  also  cut  his  own  mounts  whether 
they  be  paper  or  cardboard,  and  so  be  able  to 
go  in  for  the  margin  style  of  mounting  with 
all  its  freedom  and  good  effect. 

Silver  stains  on  negatives  are  a  constant 
worry  to  careless  workers,  and  sometimes  to 
careful  ones.  There  is  no  absolutely  certain 
cure.  One  of  the  best  remedies  is  bichromate 
of  potash,  10  grs.  ;  common  salt,  40  grains  ; 
water,  2  ozs.  Soak  the  plate  in  this  for  twenty 
minutes,  then  wash  thoroughly  and  immerse 
in  ammonium  sulphocyanide,  40  grs.  ;  water, 
2  ozs.  Lastly,  wash  well. 

Lantern  Slide  Toning  Bath. — The  fol¬ 
lowing  will  give  blue-black  and  blue  tones 
A. 

Chloride  of  gold  . .  .  15  grains 

Distilled  water  to  make  up,  7^  fluid  ozs. 

B. 

Sulpho-cyanide  of  amm. ...  40  grains 

Distilled  water  to  make  up,  4  fluid  ozs. 
Use  one  part  of  A  and  four  parts  of  B  mixed 
at  time  of  using.  This  order  of  mixing  must 
not  be  reversed. 

An  ingenious  way  of  saving  a  print  which  is 
apparently  ruined  by  blisters  is  to  squeegee  it 
on  to  a  sheet  of  finely-ground  glass  well  cleaned 
with  powdered  talc.  When  dry,  peel  the 
print  off,  and  the  fine  matt  surface  caused  by 
the  glass  will  hide  any  mark  of  broken  blisters. 


Arrowroot  Paste. — 

Water  .  1000  cc. 

Gelatine  .  25  grms. 

Arrowroot  .  125 

Alcohol  .  60  cc. 

Carbolic  acid  .  12  drops. 

Cook  the  arrowroot  lightly  in  the  water,  add 
the  gelatine,  which  has  been  previously  soaked  ; 
allow  to  cool,  and  then  add  the  alcohol  and 
carbolic  acid  It  is  well  to  warm  the  paste 
slightly  for  use.  This  paste  is  useful  for 
sticking  on  labels,  strips  for  mounting  positives 
on  glass,  etc.  To  mount  prints  on  card  mounts 
the  latter  are  pasted  and  allowed  to  dry  and 
the  prints  are  laid  on  them  while  still  damp, 
the  surplus  moisture  is  removed  with  blotting 
paper  and  the  drying  done  under  pressure. 


To  Reproduce  coloured  Pictures. — Let 
the  light  fall  directly  on  the  picture.  Avoid  a 
side  light,  which  would  produce  reflections. 
The  lighting  should  be  equal  over  the  whole 
surface.  Do  the  work  for  preference  in  the 
open  air  with  a  diffused  light.  Be  sure  that 
the  camera  and  the  picture  are  perfectly  parallel . 
Use  a  medium  stop,  also  slow  or,  better  still, 
isochromatic  plates  and  a  yellow  screen,  more 
or  less  dense,  according  to  the  object  to  be  re¬ 
produced.  Give  a  long  exposure,  and  use  a 
slow  developer  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  bromide. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  11s  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connedtion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

One  photograph  of  Bishop  Hoskins.  W.  Weatherley, 
33,  Manchester  Road,  Bolton. 

Two  photographs  of  the  Bowler  Championship  Group. 
W.  J.  Gregson  &  Co.,  92,  Talbot  Road,  Blackpool. 


Hnswers  to  Corresponfc>ents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjedts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  fetter.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

W.  T.  asks  what  is  done  to  a  negative  in  order  to 
change  a  scene  taken  in  daylight  into  a  moonlight 
scene  ?  This  is  a  question  not  particularly  easy  to 
answer  in  a  line  or  two.  Broadly  speaking,  however, 
nothing  is  done  to  the  negative,  but  the  print  from  it  is 
printed  very  deeply  indeed,  and,  of  course,  the  negative 
in  the  first  place  should  be  a  very  rapid  exposure,  and 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  carry  development  too  far. 

E.  C.  Pitt-Johnson  asks  if  in  our  competitions  we 
prefer  the  prints  mounted  or  unmounted?  We  leave 
this  matter  at  the  discretion  of  competitors.  If  they 
wish  to  mount  their  prints  it  is  quite  satisfactory  to  us. 
A  good  print  will  get  the  prize  whether  mounted  or  not. 

Sydney  W.  Anderson  asks  if  prints  after  being 
submitted  for  criticism  are  eligible  for  the  competitions? 
Yes,  they  are. 
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WORDSWORTH’S 

COUNTRY. 

By  Percy  Lund. 


SEE  a  broad  landscape. 
In  the  centre  is  a  little 
lake,  apparently  held  in 
by  high  hills  on  every 
side.  It  is  a  charming 
prospect,  as  delightful 
as  unexpected  to  the 
rambler  who  climbs  the 
steep  slopes  of  Loughrigg 
from  Langdale,  when 
suddenly  the  whole 
sweep  of  country  springs 
into  sight.  This  crystal 
lake  nestling  below  is 
Grasmere;  that  far  dis¬ 
tant  mountain,  whose 
crest  is  barely  visible  beyond 
a  nearer  hill,  is  Helvellyn.  It 
lies  eastward  of  a  sharply  defined 
saddle — Dunmail  Raise — over  which  a 
high  road  finds  its  winding  way  to 
Keswick  and  Derwent  Water.  To 
the  south-east  a  portion  of  Rydal  Lake 
is  just  visible  with  Nab  Scar  towering 
above.  Further  south,  but  not  in 
sight  from  our  point  of  view,  the  long 
winding  Lake  of  Windermere  stretches 
away  towards  the  sea.  We  are  in 


Westmorland— in  the  heart  of  Words¬ 
worth’s  Country. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  Grasmere 
Church  and  close  by  the  lake  is  a 
group  of  dwellings  known  as  Town 
End,  and  among  them  a  small  white 
cottage,  having  a  pretty  garden  behind. 
That  is  Dove  Cottage,  where  William 
Wordsworth  lived  during  his  early 
married  life.  These  bare  and  rocky- 
topped  hills  rising  around,  these  green 
woods  nestling  on  their  sides,  these 
verdant  upland  valleys  scooped  out 
among  them,  this  lovely  lake- — these 
are  the  scenes  that  inspired  his  verse, 
that  revealed  to  him  the  beauty  of  the 
material  world  and  taught  him  the 
moral  use  of  the  imagination.  Among 
these  surroundings  he 

“ - learned  to  look  on  Nature  not  as  in 

the  hour  of  thoughtless  youth, 

But  hearing  ofttimes  the  still  sad  music  of 
humanity.” 

He  saw  reflected  in  hill  and  dale,  lake 
and  stream,  the  work  of  a  good  and 
wonderful  being — call  it  Nature  or 
God  as  you  will — felt  that  it  was  his 
life  duty  to  tell  this  message  to  others, 
and  to  give  them  eyes  for  storms  and 
sunrises,  and  minds  to  comprehend  the 
deepest  meaning  of  all  these  natural 
sights  and  sounds. 
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“  Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  men 
lie, 

His  daily  teachers  had  been  woods  and 
rills : 

The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky, 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills.” 

Let  us  look  at  W  ordsworth’s  Country 
more  in  detail,  and  follow  the  poet’s 
footsteps  with  the  camera. 

Dove  Cottage,  now  maintained  as  a 
memorial  of  William  Wordsworth  and 
museum  of  objects  belonging  to  or 
connected  with  him,  is  in  itself  a 
picturesque  spot,  nestling  as  it  does  at 


In  this  delightful  nook,  among  fruit 
trees  and  flowers  and  ferns  planted  by 
his  own  hands  and  those  of  his  wife 
and  sister,  Wordsworth  composed 
many  of  his  early  poems,  walking  to 
and  fro,  and  humming  the  lines  to 
himself. 

“  O  happy  Garden  !  whose  seclusion  deep 
Hath  been  so  friendly  to  industrious  hours  ’ ' 

Here  “  The  Kitten  and  the  Falling 
Leaves”  was  written,  “The  Green 
Linnet,”  “  Michael,”  “  The  Primrose  . 
of  the  Rock,”  the  four  poems  on  the 


the  foot  of  Rydal  Fell — on  a  “little 
nook  of  mountain  ground.”  In  Words¬ 
worth’s  time  the  cottage  could  boast 
an  uninterrupted  outlook  to  the  shores 
of  the  lake,  but  now,  modern  houses 
and  hotels,  built  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  tourists  who  flock  to  Grasmere 
in  summer,  hide  this  once  pleasant 
prospect.  In  the  garden  behind, 
however,  we  are  quite  secluded,  for 
trees,  shrubs  and  the  old  cottage  itself 
shut  off  all  but  the  rounded  hill  tops 
and  save  the  view  from  being  spoiled. 


Grasmere. 


“Naming  of  Places,”  and  a  number 
of  others  that  may  fitly  be  classed  as 
among  his  best  work.  Many,  indeed, 
were  partly  or  wholly  thought  out  by 
the  streams,  or  in  the  fields  or  groves 
of  the  neighbourhood — a  marked  con¬ 
trast  in  method  and  result  to  the 
“ London-made”  work  of  other  poets 
who  preceded  Wordsworth. 

The  interior  of  Dove  Cottage  is 
well  worth  a  visit.  Its  simplicity  is 
charming,  and  when  we  remember  that 
Coleridge,  Scott,  De  Quincy,  and 
others  whose  names  now  rank  high  in 
the  literary  world,  met  and  talked  in 
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the  little  sitting  room,  we  feel  that  we 
are  on  hallowed  ground.  On  the  walls 
are  engravings  and  photographs,  there 
is  also  a  case  containing  manuscripts 
and  early  editions,  and  scattered  over  the 
different  rooms  are  numerous  articles 
of  furniture  which  belonged  to,  and 
were  used  by  the  poet  and  his  family. 

I  have  mentioned  Wordsworth’s 
sister.  Dorothy  Wordsworth  was  a 
woman  of  exceptional  ability,  having 
as  keen  an  eye  for  Nature  as  her 
brother,  and  often  suggesting  themes 
for  his  poems.  From  her  interesting 


bleating,  cuckoos  calling,  the  thrush 
sings  by  fits,  hens  are  cackling,  flies 
humming,  the  women  talking  together 
at  their  doors,  plum  and  pear  trees  are 
in  blossom,  apple  trees  greenish,  the 
opposite  woods  green,  the  crows  are 
cawing,  we  have  heard  ravens,  the 
ash  trees  are  in  blossom,  birds  flying  all 
about  us,  the  stitchwort  is  coming 
out,  there  is  our  budding  lychnis,  the 
primroses  are  passing  their  prime, 
celandine,  violets  and  wood-sorrel  for 
evermore,  little  geraniums  and  pansies 
on  the  wall.  The  moon  a  perfect  boat 


journals  we  learn  how  much  of  the 
time  at  Dove  Cottage  was  spent,  for 
Dorothy  lived  with  William  from  the 
date  when  he  was  able  to  take  a  house 
for  himself.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an 
entry  of  May  6th,  1801 :  “  We  have 

put  the  finishing  stroke  to  our  bower, 
and  here  we  are  sitting  in  the  orchard. 
It  is  one  o’clock.  We  are  sitting  upon 
a  seat  in  under  the  wall,  winch  I  found 
my  brother  building  up  when  I  came 
to  him.  It  is  a  nice,  cool,  shady  spot; 
the  small  birds  are  singing,  lambs 


Garden,  I)ove  Cottage. 


^a  silver  boat — the  birch  trees  all 
over  green  in  small  leaf,  more  light 
and  elegant  than  when  it  is  full  out ; 
it  bent  to  the  breezes  as  if  for  the  love 
of  its  own  delightful  motions;  sloe- 
thorns  and  hawthorns  in  the  hedges.” 
Such  is  the  realistic  picture  of  their 
surroundings  that  Dorothy  puts  before 
us.  No  wonder  that  her  brother 
acknowledged  in  verse  that  she  gave 
him  eyes  and  ears. 

One  of  Wordsworth’s  favourite 
haunts  was  Easdale,  a  small  and 
unfrequented  valley,  lying  north-west 
from  Grasmere,  about  a  mile  from  the 
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lake  into  which  the  waters  of  the 
Easdale  Beck  eventually  find  their 
way  after  joining  the  Rothay  River, 
which  springs  on  the  steep  slope  of 
Seat  Sandal  above  Dunmail  Raise. 


It  is  the  Easdale  Beck  that  Words¬ 
worth  referred  to  in  the  first  poem  on  the 
“Naming  of  Places,”  where  he  wrote: 

“It  was  an  April  morning :  Fresh  and  clear 
The  rivulet,  delighting  in  its  strength, 

Ran  with  a  young  man's  speed ;  and  yet  the 
voice 

Of  waters,  which  the  winter  had  supplied, 
Was  softened  down  into  a  vernal  tone.” 

The  association  of  the 
streamlet  with  a  young  man 
is  particularly  well  conceived, 
especially  since  the  stream 
itself  may  be  seen  in  its 
childhood  a  mile  or  two 
further  up  the  valley,  where 
it  is  born  in  a  wild  mountain 
tarn,  whence  it  issues,  to 
soon  dash  as  a  cataract  down 
a  steep  rocky  place.  Since 
this  part  of  Easdale  is  most 
characteristic,  I  have  chosen 
it  for  an  illustration.  Almost 
everyone  who  knows  any¬ 
thing  of  Wordsworth’s 
poems  has  read  “  The  Rain¬ 
bow.”  I  believe  that  these 
lines  were  written  in  the 
West  of  England,  before  settling  at 
Grasmere.  But  whether  that  be  so 


or  not,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give 
a  picture  of  a  rainbow,  taken  in  this 
little  valley  ■-  that  was  so  dear  to 
William  Wordsworth,  and  that  is  still 
one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  the  world, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  verse  itself 
may  be  reprinted. 

“  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  rainbow  in  the  sky  : 

So  was  it  when  my  life  began  ; 

So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man  ; 

So  be  it  when  I  shall  grow  old, 

Or  let  me  die ! 

The  child  is  father  of  the  man  ; 

And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  by  natural  piety.” 

Since  the  sceptical  are  prone  to 
suspect  trickery  where  none  exists,  let 
me  state,  parenthetically,  that  this 
rainbow  photograph  is  perfectly  genuine 
and  an  untouched  print  from  an 
untouched  negative  on  an  ordinary 
plate  without  any  colour  screen. 

Easdale  is  also  noteworthy  in  con¬ 
nection  with  “The  Prelude” — that 
unique  story  of  the  growth  of  a  poet’s 
mind.  Not  that  the  scenery  of  the 
little  vale  is  specifically  described 
therein,  but  the  poem  was  very  largely 
composed  on  a  pretty  path  between 
trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  house 
known  as  Eancrigg,  Wordsworth 
following  his  usual  habit  of  walking  to 
and  fro,  whilst  Dorothy  or  Mrs. 
Wordsworth  acted  as  amanuensis  and 
put  down  the  lines  as  they  were 
“  hummed”  into  life,  in  a  peculiar  man¬ 


ner  certainly  not  previously  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  literary  composition. 


William  Wordsworth. 


Rainbow  in  Easdale. 
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The  nooks  and  corners  of  Easdale 
offer  numerous  pictures  for  the  photo¬ 
grapher;  its  copses  and  rocky  hill 
sides,  its  wild  streamlets — that  swell 
to  extraordinary  proportions  in  rainy 
weather — and  its  pretty  patch  of 
meadow-land,  known  as  Boothwaite— 
bright  with  flowers  in  summer — make 
it,  together  with  those  dear  associations 
of  the  past,  a  place  to  be  sought  and 
investigated  with  eagerness. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  main 
Grasmere  valley  to  Easdale  a  brook- 
runs  down  from  the  lonely  spurs  of 
Fairfield— Stone-Arthur  and  Rydal 


death.  He  dies  broken-hearted,  leaving 
the  sheep-fold  still  unfinished.  The 
story  is  well  told,  and,  like  all  Words¬ 
worth’s  poems,  has  a  powerful  moral. 
I  cannot  follow  it  further  here,  but  may 
just  venture  to  quote  four  or  five  lines 
from  the  description  of  Greenhead  Ghyll, 
since  they  fit  my  picture  very  well. 

“  No  habitation  can  be  seen  ;  but  they 
Who  journey  thither  find  themselves  alone 
With  a  few  sheep,  with  rocks  and  stones, 
and  kites 

That  overhead  are  sailing  in  the  sky. 

It  is  in  truth  an  utter  solitude.” 

Wordsworth’s  country  is  too  exten- 


Fell — to  join,  after  a  rugged  course, 
the  Rothay  not  far  from  the  historic 
Swan  Hotel.  In  this  deeply-cut  gorge 
or  ghyll  a  ruined  sheep-fold  was  to 
be  seen  in  Wordsworth’s  time,  and 
possibly  some  traces  of  it  still  exist. 
Around  Greenhead  Ghyll,  as  it  is 
called,  the  poem  “Michael”  was 
woven,  and  the  story  tells  how  an  old 
shepherd  of  that  name  has  a  son,  the 
delight  of  his  father.  The  son  grows 
old  enough  to  leave  home  and  seek  his 
fortune,  but  before  he  goes  they  begin 
to  build  a  sheep-fold.  Time  passes. 
The  old  man  hears  of  his  son’s  pro¬ 
fligacy,  emigration  and  subsequent 


sive  to  be  at  all  adequately  described 
or  illustrated  in  a  short  account  of  this 
kind.  One  can  do  little  more  than 
just  mention  a  place  here  and  there. 
I  should  like,  if  space  would  permit, 
to  take  the  reader  to  Ullswater  and 
show  him  the  daffodil  patch  under  the 
trees  by  the  lake,  where  Wordsworth 
saw  “ten  thousand  at  a  glance” — 
“fluttering  and  dancing  in  the  breeze.” 
He  was  over-joyed  at  the  brilliant 
sight,  but  did  not  realize  till  after¬ 
wards  what  he  had  really  gained  from 
them.  This  is  told  in  the  last  verse  of 
the  poem :  _ 

Easdale  and  Sour  Milk  Ghyll. 
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“  For  oft,  when  on  my  couch  I  lie 
In  vacant  or  in  pensive  mood, 

They  flash  upon  that  inward  eye 
Which  is  the  bliss  of  solitude  ; 

And  then  my  heart  with  pleasure  fills, 
And  dances  with  the  daffodils.” 

I  should  also  wish,  were  it  possible, 
to  lead  the  reader  over  the  rugged 


as  told  in  “The  Idle  Shepherd  Boys,” 
a  lamb  fell  from  the  bridge  of  rock 
into  the  deep  pool  below. 

But  though  I  would  fain  linger  upon 
all  these  scenes,  equally  for  their 
beauty  or  grandeur  as  for  their  associa¬ 
tions,  I  must  be  content  now  with  a 


Grisedale  Pass,  that  he  might  see  the 
lonesome  spot  where  the  poet  parted 
with  his  dear  brother,  who  was  soon 
after  lost  at  sea:  a  place 
now  sanctified  by  verse. 

Then  there  is  White 
Moss  Common  and  John’s 
Grove,  and  the  Leech 
Gatherer’s  Pond  and  a 
dozen  other  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  Grasmere, 
which  have  become  hal¬ 
lowed  ground  by  as¬ 
sociation  with  events  in 
Wordsworth’s  life  and  by 
the  poems  they  called 
forth.  If  we  read  “The 
Excursion,”  moreover, 
we  shall  want  to  visit 
Langdale,  to  climb  the 
“  two  huge  peaks,”  to  see 
the  supposed  dwelling  of 
the  “  Solitary,”  near  Blea 
Tarn,  and  also  to  penetrate  the  cavern - 
like  recesses  of  Dungeon  Ghyll,  where, 


parting  word  of  suggestion  to  my 
brother  photographers,  that  the  Words¬ 
worth  Country  is  as  accessible  as  it  is 


charming,  and  holds  a  full  measure  of 
that  priceless  store  that  Nature  gives 


Easdale. 


Greenhead  Ghyll. 


to  ali  who  know  how  to  find  Her. 

I  would  also  urge  upon  them  the 
claims  of  Wordsworth’s  poetry — un¬ 
equalled  in  its  unfolding  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  nature. 


NOTES  FOR  NOVICES. 

By  the  Editor. 

No.  4. 

PRINTING  ON  PLATINUM 
PAPER. 

HEN  I  am  asked  which  is  the 
simplest  process  of  printing 
for  novices  to  take  up,  I  al¬ 
ways  advise  the  platinum  process. 
Why  amateurs  begin  with  gelatino- 
ehloride  paper,  which  requires  washing 
and  toning,  and  washing  and  fixing, 
and  then  washing  again  I  cannot  tell ; 
it  is  one  of  those  extraordinary  anom¬ 
alies  which  one  occasionally  meets 
with  in  this  world  of  inconsistencies. 
Of  course  there  is  even  a  simpler  pro¬ 
cess  than  platinotype,  theferroprussiate 
or  blue  paper  method,  where  it  is  only 
necessary  to  make  a  print  and  wash  it 
in  hot  water  in  order  to  have  a  finished 
and  fixed  result,  but  as  the  print  is  blue, 
and  a  good  effect  can  only  be  obtained 
with  very  strong  negatives,  the  ferro- 
prussiate  method  is  not  without  its 
drawbacks.  But  with  platinum  paper 
one  can  obtain  the  finished  result  in  a 
very  short  time  by  very  simple  treat¬ 
ment,  and  when  it  is  obtained,  the 
black  and  white,  or  brown  and  white 
effect  is  of  that  kind  which  the  trained 
artistic  eye  demands. 

Well  then,  let  me  briefly  outline  the 
procedure  with  platinum  paper.  The 
print  is  made  in  the  ordinary  frame  by 
daylight  in  the  usual  way.  When  the 
light  is  good,  perhaps  ten  minutes  will 
be  required.  It  is  then  necessary  to 
develop  the  print,  which  is  done  with 
potassium  oxalate.  From  the  potass¬ 
ium  oxalate  it  is  placed  in  two 
successive  baths  of  very  dilute  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid,  and  finally  washed  for 
about  five  minutes,  so  that  the  time 
taken  from  starting  to  finishing  is, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  not 
much  more  than  twenty  minutes ;  in 
fact  I  have  often  done  prints  in  less 
time  than  this. 


Platinum  prints  stand  a  good  deal 
of  rough  knocking  about,  and  they  can 
be  dried  between  blotting  paper.  This 
again  is  a  decided  advantage  over 
P.O.P.  However,  I  must  now  go  into 
the  procedure  in  detail.  Platinum 
paper  may  now  be  obtained  from 
several  different  firms  in  England, 
there  are  no  fewer  than  four  different 
makes  to  be  had.  Some  have  to  be 
developed  by  means  of  hot  solutions, 
what  is  known  as  the  “  hot-bath  pro¬ 
cess,”  but  I  do  not  propose  to  treat 
of  them  in  this  article.  The  paper 
comes  in  sealed  tubes,  and  although  it 
is  better,  if  one  can  afford  the  luxury 
of  what  is  known  as  a  calcium  tube  to 
store  it  in,  still  it  will  keep  very  well, 
for  a  month  or  so,  in  the  ordinary  tin 
sent  out  by  the  makers,  especially  if 
every  care  is  taken  to  shut  the  tin 
immediately  after  withdrawing  any  of 
the  pieces,  and  keeping  it  in  a  tho¬ 
roughly  dry  place.  Inside  each  tube  is 
a  piece  of  calcium  chloride  wrapped 
in  paper.  This  substance  is  very 
hygroscopic,  meaning  that  it  has  a 
great  affinity  for  moisture,  so  that  it 
helps  to  keep  the  inside  of  the  tube 
quite  dry. 

Platinum  paper  prints  very  quickly 
with  a  negative  of  average  density,  and 
the  image  is  seen  faintly  outlined  in  a 
mustardy  green  tint.  When  the 
shadows  begin  to  be  slightly  bronzed, 
printing  is  complete,  and  the  paper 
must  be  removed  from  the  frame. 
The  potassium  oxalate  developer 
should  consist  of  six  ounces  neutral 
oxalate  of  potash,  dissolved  in  25 
ounces  of  hot  water.  This  need  not 
be  allowed  to  cool  before  using,  pro¬ 
vided  the  solid  matter  has  become 
thoroughly  dissolved.  The  print  is 
placed  face  upwards,  and  held  flatly 
at  the  bottom  of  a  dish  containing  the 
developer.  The  dish  is  rocked  in  order 
to  secure  an  even  print,  whilst  any 
bubbles  which  make  their  appearance 
should  be  removed  by  the  gentle  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  finger.  Some  operators 
prefer  to  put  the  paper  in  face  down¬ 
wards,  and  with  an  expeditious  move¬ 
ment  from  right  to  left,  they  bring 
each  print  in  contact  with  the  developer 
in  such  a  manner  that  all  bubbles  are 
excluded.  But  it  really  does  not  matter 
much  which  way  is  adopted,  so  long  as 
the  developer  is  evenly  flowed,  and  all 
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traces  of  bubbles  removed.  Develop¬ 
ment  is  completed  in  a  few  seconds,  so 
that  there  is  no  chance  of  modification 
at  this  stage.  If  printing  has  been 
carried  too  far,  there  is  no  help  for  it. 

The  same  lot  of  developer  will  do  a 
large  quantity  of  prints,  but  when  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  discoloration  it 
is  advisable  to  pour  away,  and  start 
afresh.  Developer  once  used  should 
not  be  poured  back  again  into  the 
stock  bottle. 

Well,  now  comes  the  hydrochloric 
acid  treatment.  The  fixing  or  clearing 
solution,  whichever  you  like  to  call  it, 
consists  of  one  part  hydrochloric  acid 
in  60  parts  of  water,  so,  you  see,  it  is  a 
very  dilute  solution  indeed,  in  fact  the 
necessary  re-agents  for  dealing  with 
platinum  paper  are  uncommonly  inex¬ 
pensive,  much  cheaper  than  gold 
chloride  which  is  wanted  for  P.O.P. 
Prints  are  left  in  the  first  clearing 
solution  two  or  three  minutes,  then 
removed  to  the  second  clearing  solu¬ 
tion,  and  then  placed  in  water  for  five 
minutes,  two  or  three  changes  being 
desirable.  If  the  clearing  solution 
becomes  discoloured  after  awhile,  pour 
it  away  and  take  a  fresh  supply.  The 
clearing  solution  which  has  not  been 
much  discoloured  by  first  using,  may 
be  put  back  again  into  the  bottle.  It 
is  better  to  keep  it  separate,  marking 
it  “hydrochloric  seconds,”  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  the  fresh  solution,  so 
that  the  print  may  be  first  immersed 
in  the  seconds,  and  then  transferred 
to  perfectly  clean  solution  for  the  final 
clearing.  Washing,  as  already  pointed 
out,  is  a  very  brief  performance,  and 
as  soon  as  completed,  prints  may  be 
placed  between  the  leaves  of  a  blotting 
book  to  remove  the  surface  moisture 
and  afterwards  suspended  from  a  string, 
or  laid  upon  a  table  for  the  drying 
operation  to  be  completed. 

So  much  then  for  the  plain,  straight¬ 
forward  process  of  platinum  printing 
and  developing.  There  is,  however, 
one  modification  of  the  ordinary  method 
which  it  is  well  for  every  photographer 
to  know,  that  is,  that  brownish  prints 
may  be  obtained  instead  of  the  usual 
black  ones  by  adding  to  the  developer 
a  few  drops  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
mercuric  chloride;  about  ten  drops  is 
usually  sufficient  for  an  ounce  of  de¬ 
veloper,  but  more  may  be  added  if  the 


effect  does  not  seem  sufficiently  pro¬ 
nounced.  If,  furthermore,  the  de¬ 
veloper  be  warmed  by  placing  the  dish 
containing  it  into  a  larger  dish  into  which 
hot  water  is  frequently  poured,  stronger 
prints  and  a  still  more  intense  colour 
will  be  produced.  It  does  not  much 
matter  how  warm  the  developer  is,  the 
prints  take  no  harm,  but  as  this  heat¬ 
ing  increases  the  vigour  of  the  de¬ 
veloper,  it  is  as  well  not  to  carry 
printing  quite  so  far  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance.  I  can  also  recommend  a  warm 
developer  for  paper  which  has  deterior¬ 
ated  slightly  with  keeping. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  there  is  one 
precaution  which  the  platinum  paper 
printer  must  carefully  guard  against, 
and  that  is,  that  during  his  operations 
no  moisture  of  any  kind  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  print.  If  the  printing 
frames  are  put  outside  the  window  on 
a  damp  day,  the  effect  is  sure  to  be 
noticeable  in  the  flatness  of  the  prints 
when  finished,  and  on  no  account 
should  prints  be  left  in  the  frames 
over  night  for  the  same  reason.  Some 
workers  take  the  precaution  of  warm¬ 
ing  the  printing  frame  pads  before  using. 

If  the  photographer  has  a  well-taken 
negative  in  which  all  the  points  of 
selection,  light  and  shade,  outline, 
perspective,  etc.,  have  been  taken  into 
consideration,  if  he  has  made  his  print 
of  the  right  depth  and  tone,  if  he  has 
trimmed  it  to  the  most  suitable  size, 
and  if  he  knows  how  to  mount  and 
frame  it  properly,  then  the  platinum 
process  will  give  him  a  fine  sun  picture. 


A  FAILURE  IN 
HANDSHAKING. 

By  Albert  Cookson. 

THE  corner  of  a  street  opposite 
the  back  door  of  the  office  in 
which  I  work  has  always  seemed 
to  me  to  be  suitable  for  the  production 
of  a  genre  picture  of  some  kind. 

I  could  not,  however,  make  up  my 
mind  what  to  put  into  it,  until 
your  handshaking  competition  was 
announced.  I  had  often  seen  business 
men  shake  hands  and  part  there ;  but 
that,  although  it  would,  perhaps,  some¬ 
times  make  a  pleasing  photograph, 
would  tell  no  tale. 
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Suppose  I  got  two  old  gentlemen, 
showing  evident  signs  of  pleasure  at 
their  meeting,  for  “  It’s  ages  since  we 
met!”  It  seemed  possible  that  such  a 
subject,  in  the  place  in  question,  would 
make  a  picture,  and  one  which  would 


be  more  than  an  ordinary  handshaking 
affair.  But  suppose,  I  thought,  I 
could  get  one  of  those  old  gentlemen — 
a  prosperous,  benevolent-looking  one — 
to  meet  and  shake  hands  with  an  old 
schoolmate  of  his:  a  man  who  had 
been  lost  sight  of  for  many  years  and 
who,  since,  had  met  with  and  showed 
evident  traces  of  misfortune.  That 
seemed  to  be  a  fairly  good  idea  ;  but 
how  could  I  make  it  tell  its  tale  by  a 
short  title  ?  What  would  such  an  old 
gentleman  be  likely  to  say  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  ?  “  You’re  not  my  old 

■chum  Jack  ?  Your  hand,  for  old  time’s 
sake  !”  [I  decided  that  this  must  be 
tried. 

I  did  not  anticipate  having  much 
difficulty  in  getting  my  men.  I  rang 
up  a  friend  on  the  telephone  and 
•explained  what  I  wanted.  He  agreed 
to  appear  at  a  stated  time,  and  to 
come  in  a  particular  suit  of  clothes 
which,  I  judged,  would  give  his  figure 
relief  from  a  dark  building  behind  it. 


(This,  I  afterwards  found,  would  not 
have  been  necessary.) 

I  then  wanted  the  other  man.  I 
did  not  know  anybody  suitable,  nor 
did  any  of  my  friends.  But  I  acci¬ 
dentally  walked  into  such  a  man  on 
the  same  afternoon.  He  seemed  one 
who  would  not  be  likely  to  refuse  an 
offer  of  sixpence  for  doing  nothing, 
and  I  asked  him  the  question,  with¬ 
out  explaining  what  I  wanted.  He 
agreed  to  be  at  the  appointed  place  at 
two  o’clock  on  the  following  day. 

I  spent  the  two  hours  previous  to  this 
time  altering  a  flange,  so  that  I  could 
use  a  long- focus  landscape  lens.  I 
found  that  a  rectilinear  lens  gave  me 
too  much  detail  in  the  buildings 
beyond  where  my  figures  would  be 
placed.  At  two  o’clock  my  camera 
was  fixed  and  I  was  ready  for  making 
the  exposure.  All  the  fellows  in  my 
office  were  waiting  to  see  the  fun  ;  and 
my  man  No.  2  appeared.  When  I 
told  him  what  my  purpose  was  he 
“  hadn’t  thought  that  was  what  I 
wanted;”  he  had  “never  had  his 
likeness  taken  and  wouldn’t  have 


now.”  My  efforts  to  persuade  him 
were  of  no  avail,  and  he  walked  away. 
While  talking  with  him  my  friend 


No.  1. 


No.  2. 


came  on  the  scene.  We  went  into  the 
office  together  and,  before  the  whole 
staff,  he  indignantly  protested  against 
my  having  asked  him  to  shake  hands 
Avith  a  fellow  like  that.  He  Avas  “  not 
a  proud  man,”  but  he  “  Avouldn’t  do  it 
for  a  ten-pound  note.”  My  feelings 
will  be  understood  Avithout  being 
described.  I  Avas  heartily  laughed  at. 
But  I  could  not  persuade  myself  that 
the  best  thing  to  do  Avas  to  pack  up 
my  traps  and  go  home.  “  Will  some 
of  you  chaps  stand  outside  and  be 
taken  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  ?” 
I  asked.  It  Avas  not  that  I  still  had 
hopes  of  making  a  picture--!  Avanted 


to  see  Avhat  the  arrangement  would 
look  like.  Two  of  them  Avere  told  off 
to  stand  in  such  positions  as  Avould 
give  the  idea  that  they  Avere  shaking 
hands  Avith  great  gusto  ;  and,  'if  they 
could,  they  Avere  to  smile  very  much, 
as  if  enjoying  a  taleAvhich  one  of  them 
had  told.  The  pavements  and  street 
were  Avet  with  rain — in  fact  it  was 
raining  then — and  I  thought  the  light¬ 
ing  Avas  fairly  suitable  for  an  evening 
effect.  “  Parting  After  Office  Hours  : 
The  Joke  about  the  Governor,”  Avas 
to  be  the  title.  I  under-exposed  to 


get  the  desired  effect.  The  resulting 
print  is  No.  i  hereAvith. 

I  had  four  plates  in  my  bag.  1 
spoilt  the  first  one  in  consequence  of 
not  taking  care  that  the  shutter  Avas  at 
“  time.” 

Only  one  man  offered  to  go  outside 
for  my  second  attempt.  I  therefore 
Avent  with  him,  leaving  somebody  else 
to  work  the  shutter.  I  explained  to 
my  friend  that  he  was  to  be  apparently 
taking  a  step  backAvards  with  his  left 
leg  and  jerking  his  left-hand  thumb  in 
the  same  direction.  This  Avould  haAre 
given  the  idea  of  “  There’s  a  fellow  I 
Avant ;  good-bye.”  But  before  Ave 
could  get  into  position  our  other  friend 
had  pressed  the  ball  and  had  given 
less  than  one,  instead  of  three,  seconds’ 
exposure.  The  result  is  altogether  a 
failure,  as  print  No.  2  enclosed  will 
shoAv  you. 

Then,  as  there  was  a  lady  present 
Avho  Avished — not  a  surprising  Avish  for 
a  lady,  by  the  Avay — to  have  her 
photograph  taken,  I  asked  for  a  part¬ 
ner  for  her.  Nobody  Avas  gallant 
enough  to  offer  himself,  so  the  duty 
fell  on  me.  But,  as  you  Avill  readily 
understand  when  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
a  married  man,  I  Avas  stiff  and  unbend¬ 
ing.  I  moved  also — but  that  was  not 
because  I  did  not  Avant  my  Avife  to 
recognise  me. 

Again  Ave  were  taken  before  we  were 
ready  and  again  the  plate  was  under¬ 
exposed,  as  you  will  see  by  the  print 
Avhich  I  send  you,  marked  No.  3. 

No.  1  is  the  best  of  the  three,  no 
doubt.  It  could  be  improved  by  having 
a  few  objectionable  high -lights  taken 
out  of  it  and  by  being  dodged  in 
printing. 

Even  if  all  the  above-mentioned 
prints  are  failures,  they  haAre  confirmed 
my  idea  of  the  suitability  of  the  place 
Avhere  they  were  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  your  handshaking  competition. 

They  prove,  also,  that  I  Avas  right  in 
using  my  landscape  lens  and  not  my 
rectilinear  one.  Between  the  two 
figures  in  print  No.  1  and  along  the 
building  at  the  back  of  No.  3  you  will 
see  men  standing.  They  are  only  a 
few  yards  distant,  and  yet  they  are 
unobtrusive.  The  two  principal  figures 
stand  out  well  from  the  background, 
and  eA'erything  else  is  subservient  to 
them. 


No.  3. 
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A  COLLAPSIBLE 
INDOOR  DARK=ROOM. 

By  George  P.  Moon. 

THOSE  of  us  who  cannot  have  a 
room  entirely  devoted  to  our 
photographic  hobby  often  ex¬ 
perience  great  difficulty  in  effectually 
blocking  out  the  light,  and  sometimes 
even  greater  difficulty  in  appeasing  the 
wrath  of  the  goddess  who  rules  the 
destinies  of  the  household  at  our  un¬ 
avoidable  disarrangement  of  window 
blinds  and  curtains.  Therefore,  it  is 
likely  we  should  gladly  welcome  any 
practical  method  of  escaping  the  above- 
mentioned  inconveniences ;  and  this 
we  find  in  the  employment  of  a  small 
structure  or  dark-room,  which  can  be 
readily  erected  in  any  chamber  with 
little  or  no  disturbance  of  furniture, 
etc.,  and  as  readily  taken  down  ;  while 
its  collapsible  nature  renders  its  stor¬ 
age  a  matter  of  easy  arrangement. 

Fig.  1  gives  a  rough  idea  of  its 
appearance  when  set  up  for  use. 


It  is  composed  of  roofing  laths, 
brown  paper  and  silesia,  and  con¬ 
venient  measurements  are  6  ft.  high 
and  4  ft.  wide  and  broad,  though  it  is 
obvious  one  is  not  bound  to  these 
particular  dimensions. 

The  roof  and  one  side  only  are 
formed  of  a  lath  framework  ;  and  the 
joining  of  these  parts  is  effected  by  a 
couple  of  hinges,  which  allow  the  two 
to  fold  together  when  the  dark-room 
has  to  be  stored  away,  under  the  bed 
or  elsewhere. 

A  couple  of  struts  running  from  side 
to  roof  support  the  latter  at  right- 


angles  with  the  former.  These,  of 
course,  are  removable. 

An  idea  of  the  framework  is  given 
in  fig.  2.  The  loop  shown  at  the  top 
of  the  side  is  designed  to  support  the 
structure,  for  it  is  slipped  over  a  hook 
driven  into  the  frame  of  the  window, 
or  into  the  wall  near  the  window,  at 


proper  height,  namely,  a  trifle  more 
than  the  height  of  the  side.  The 
necessity  of  its  being  supported  to  the 
window,  so  that  at  least  18  in.  of  its 
back  (as  we  may  term  the  framework 
side),  comes  in  front  of  the  frames,  is 
made  clear  by  the  fact  that  this  part 
of  the  structure  contains  the  ruby  or 
canary  covered  window  by  which  the 
interior  is  illuminated. 

The  framework  is  covered  with 
brown  paper  ;  the  other  parts  consist 
of  silesia  or  black  lining  cloth,  three 
double. 

The  entrance  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  A 
curtain  of  silesia  forms  the  door,  and 
when  it  is  arranged  in  the  manner  we 
shall  presently  detail,  no  light  can 
possibly  gain  admission  into  the  in¬ 
terior. 

The  sides  lie  on  the  ground  to  the 
extent  of  a  foot,  and  are  tucked  under 
a  four  foot  square  of  linoleum  or  such 
like,  which  not  only  prevents  light 
entering  at  these  points,  but  serves  to 
protect  the  carpet  of  the  chamber  from 
accidental  splashes. 

Let  us  now  proceed  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  dark-room. 

First  of  all  comes  the  framework. 
As  1  have  already  said  this  is  made  of 
roofing  laths,  which  are  1 \  in.  wide 
and  f  in.  thick,  and  cost  1/6  per  hun¬ 
dred  feet.  We  shall  require  54  feet. 

For  the  side  frame  we  cut  two  pieces 
6  ft.  long  for  the  sides,  two  4  ft.  long 


for  the  top  and  bottom,  and  one  3  ft. 
11  in.  for  the  middle.  These  are 


planed,  and  then  nailed  together  as 
fig.  3  illustrates. 

But  this  so  far  is  not  at  all  strong, 
and  it  must  have  angle  pieces  or  struts 
added  to  make  a  rigid  and  enduring 
frame  of  it. 

These  struts  measure  2  ft.  long,  and 
their  ends  are  bevelled  to  make  them 
fit  the  sides  of  the  frame,  as  will  be 
•observed  in  fig.  4.  The  nailing  on 


of  these  completes  the  framework  of 
the  side,  and  we  can  then  devote  our¬ 
selves  to  that  of  the  roof. 

Four  laths,  two  4  ft.  long  and  two 
3  ft.  11  in.  are  sawn  off  for  this,  and 
are  united  so  that  the  two  shorter 
sides  are  within  the  other  two.  The 
•corner  struts  should  be  the  length  of 
those  in  the  side,  i.e.,  2  ft.  The  com¬ 
pleted  top  is  illustrated  in  fig.  2. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  cover 
these  frames  with  opaque  paper.  Two 
thicknesses  of  stout  brown  paper  will 
do  admirably  ;  and  the  sheets  must 
be  held  up  to  the  light  to  detect  any 
holes  or  cuts  which  should  be  patched 
with  a  piece  of  the  same  material. 

Good  flour  paste  made  with  boiling 
water  is  the  best  preparation  to  secure 
the  brown  paper  to  the  framework. 
Place  the  sheets  on  a  flat  surface,  and 
lay  one  of  the  frames  upon  them  to 
gauge  the  proper  size  of  the  covering, 
which  should  be  sufficiently  large  to 
allow  the  margins  to  reach  the  back 
edges  of  the  laths.  Then  paste  the 
•overlapping  margins  of  the  various 


sheets  of  paper  together,  and  when 
these  are  dry  brush  paste  over  the 
margin  of  the  whole  and  fold  up  around 
the  framework. 

The  second  layer  is  prepared  in  like 
manner.  Its  whole  area  is  pasted  over 
before  it  is  added  to  that  already  on 
the  frame. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  arrange  the 
window  and  ventilating  apertures  be¬ 
fore  hinging  the  back  and  roof  together. 

The  first  is  easily  done.  An  opening 
say  one  foot  square  is  cut  at  a  con¬ 
venient  height  in  the  brown  paper 
covering  of  the  back,  near  the  left  if 
the  dark-room  is  to  be  slung  at  the 
right  of  the  window,  or  near  the  right 
if  the  opposite  side  of  the  window  is 
preferred. 

Now,  you  can  finish  the  work  in  two 
ways.  You  can  either  simply  paste 
over  the  aperture  ruby  or  canary 
fabric  ;  or  you  can  add  an  arrangement 
by  which  you  can  have  actinic  or  non- 
actinic  light  at  will.  The  latter  is  a 
great  convenience,  and  this  is  how  you 
may  produce  the  arrangement. 

Procure  a  piece  of  stout  cardboard 
16  in.  square,  and  cut  out  the  interior 
leaving  a  2  in.  margin  all  round.  Over 
this  opening  paste  the  fabric,  and  glue 


a  piece  of  wood  a  couple  of  inches  long 
and  ^-in.  square  at  one  side  to  form  a 
handle,  fig.  5. 

Two  strips  of  similar  cardboard  2  in. 
wide  and  32  in.  long  are  glued  at  the 
top  and  bottom  of  the  dark-room  win¬ 
dow  16^  in.  apart,  to  form  guides  for 


the  cardboard  square  to  slide  back¬ 
wards  and  forwards  in.  Fig.  6  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  way  they  are 
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arranged.  Other  strips  close  in  the 
ends,  and  over  all  is  glued  a  piece  of 
brown  paper  (two  double)  a  few  inches 
larger,  having  an  opening  1  ft.  square 
at  one  end  which  is  made  to  coincide 
with  the  dark-room  window,  Fig.  7. 


F's  7 


Before  this  is  fixed  on,  of  course,  the 
fabric-covered  square  must  be  placed 
in  position.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  movement  of  the  square  to 
right  or  left  produces  either  actinic  or 
non-actinic  light  at  will. 

The  ventilators  are  two  in  number  ; 
one  occupies  a  bottom  position  in  the 
side  frame  and  serves  as  an  entrance 
for  fresh  air ;  the  other  is  fixed  in  the 
roof  and  allows  the  vitiated  air  to 
escape.  The  first  consists  of  the  half 
of  three  plate  boxes  (Tplate  or  larger) 
arranged  as  fig.  8  depicts  on  the 
inside  of  the  frame  over  a  hole  made 
in  the  brown  paper  covering.  The 


arrow  indicates  the  situation  of  the 
apertures  in  the  boxes,  over  which 
latter  are  pasted  a  couple  of  layers  of 
opaque  paper. 

Fig.  9  illustrates  the  roof  ventilation, 
the  covering  card  being  removed  to 
allow  the  other  parts  to  be  seen. 

Half  a  plate  box  has  its  ends  re¬ 
moved,  and  it  is  then  secured  by  brown 
paper  to  the  outside  of  the  roof  over  a 
hole  of  suitable  size.  To  this  a  couple 
of  pieces  of  wood  1  in.  thick  are  glued. 
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A  strip  of  card  1  in.  wide  is  next  pro¬ 
cured  and  pasted  around  the  box  a  few 
inches  distant  from  it.  Lastly  a  piece 


of  stout  card  four  inches  larger  than 
the  arrangement  is  glued  over  all,  as. 
fig.  10  shows  in  section. 

This  done,  the  two  frames  are  hing¬ 
ed  together  with  strong  iron  hinges- 
measuring  i-J-  in.,  and  they  should  be 
so  fixed  that  the  two  frames  when 
closed  are  not  actually  in  contact,, 
fig.  12. 

The  struts  which  support  the  roof 
each  measures  4  ft.  Their  situation 
is  seen  in  figs.  1  and  2,  and  the- 
method  of  fastening  them  to  the  frame¬ 
works  is  observable  in  fig.  11.  The 
lower  end  is  secured  to  the  back  frame 


by  a  screw  on  which  it  swings ;  the 
upper  end  is  perforated  as  fig.  1 1 
illustrates,  the  hole  being  large  enough 
to  admit  a  screw  head,  and  the  slot 
running  from  it  is  wide  enough  to  take 
a  screw  shank.  The  intelligent  reader 
will  require  no  further  explanation  to- 
enable  him  to  fit  up  this  part  accu¬ 
rately. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fastening  on 
of  the  silesia.  The  seams  should  run 
up  and  down,  and  a  sufficient  number 
of  widths  must  be  used  to  enable  the 


cloth  to  cover  the  three  sides  and  over¬ 
lap  the  back  to  the  extent  of  four 
inches. 

The  cloth  should  also  overlap  the 
roof  frame,  and  be  brought  down  into- 
the  hinge,  Fig.  12.  A  strip  of  silesia 
6  in.  wide  must  finally  be  glued  along 
the  whole  joining  of  the  frames,  and 
be  stitched  to  the  cloth  at  both' ends. 
Tacks  as  well  as  glue  should  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  fastening  on  the  drapery, 
and  obviously  not  only  the  supporting 
streets,  but  their  screws  must  be  alter¬ 
nately  removed  during  this  part  of  the 
business. 
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The  door  aperture  should  be  about 
2  ft.  wide  and  5  ft.  in  length  ;  this  will 
give  6  in.  of  material  at  top  and  bottom. 
Stitch  a  length  of  window-blind  lath 
to  the  bottom. 

The  curtain  to  cover  the  aperture 
should  measure  5fft.  by  3  ft.  Let  one 
long  side  be  sewed  to  the  silesia  on  the 
inside,  6  in.  from  the  door  aperture, 
and  secure  the  top  and  other  side  by 
buttons.  The  top  should  be  4  in.  from 
the  roof. 

A  strip  of  double  silesia  is  now  cut, 
long  enough  to  reach  from  the  top  to 
the  bottom  of  the  dark-room  and  6  in. 
wide.  This  is  sewn  by  its  top,  bottom 


THE  ADVENTURES 
OF  A  CAMERA. 

ONE  OF  THE 
COMPETITION  STORIES. 

Told  by  Itself  to  Jessie  Picken. 

IT  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  in 
detail  all  the  varied  experiences  I 
have  passed  through  in  my  exis¬ 
tence,  but  merely  to  relate  two  of  the 
most  trying,  which  are  indelibly  printed 
on  my  memory. 

One  summer  I  was  taken  by  my 
mistress  to  the  seaside,  and  many  were 
the  knocks  I  got  when  being  hauled  by 
my  over-enthusiastic  owner  over  rocks 


and  outer  edges  to  the  silesia  on  the 
side  of  the  door,  close  to  the  free  edge 
of  the  curtain. 

Two  other  strips,  6  in.  wide  and  2\ 
ft.  long,  are  then  stitched  at  the  top 
and  bottom  of  the  curtain  to  prevent 
the  light  entering  at  these  points,  and 
the  top  edge  of  the  lowest  has  also  a 
window-blind  lath  secured  to  it.  One 
end  of  each  is  sewn  to  the  side  strip. 

1  he  result  of  this  addition  is  that 
the  curtain’s  free  edges  lie  between  a 
double  envelope  of  material,  and  the 
•door  is  therefore  absolutely  light-proof. 

This  concludes  our  task. 


Sunrise.  W.  Roe,  Graaf  Reinet. 


covered  with  slippery  seaweed.  1  was 
out  and  about  in  all  weathers,  but  it 
was  on  a  balmy,  sunny  day  that  the 
most  thrilling  incident  occurred. 

I  was  standing  on  the  seashore,  my 
tripod  firmly  rooted  in  the  shingle, 
when  a  steamer  came  in  sight,  and  my 
mistress  at  once  proceeded  to  get  me 
in  order,  preparatory  to  photographing 
the  surge  as  it  broke  on  the  shore. 

As  the  swell  came  closer  and  closer 
inshore  1  was  filled  with  apprehension 
lest  we  should  not  be  ready  in  time, 
but  at  last  my  mistress  declared 
everything  to  be  in  order,  though  I 
overheard  her  younger  brother  warning 


her  that  the  swell  would  run  higher 
up  the  shore  than  I  was  placed.  This 
advice  was  quite  disregarded  by  her, 
though  I  confess  it  made  me  feel 
desirous  of  getting  into  my  comfortable 
case,  which  lay  a  few  yards  farther  up 
the  beach. 

The  first  wave  proved  insignificant, 
but  the  second  came  on  with  a  rush, 
passed  me,  and  just  as  the  camera 
case,  focussing  cloth,  etc,  were  floating 
in  the  water,  my  mistress,  with  a 
horrified  scream,  clutched  them  wildly 
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Another  adventure, fraught  with  more 
disastrous  results  to  myself,  occurred 
while  staying  at  a  small  village.  One 
day  when  my  mistress  was  out  on  a 
photographic  excursion,  we  came 
across  a  goat  feeding  on  the  grass  by 
the  wayside.  It  was  fastened  to  the 
fence  by  a  strong  cord,  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  sufficiently  long  to  allow  it 
considerable  freedom. 

It  seemed  rather  a  good  opportunity 
of  securing  an  animal  study,  so  I  was 
immediately  erected  and  focussing  was 


and  made  for  safety,  basely  leaving 
me  to  my  fate. 

The  strain  was  terrible,  especially 
when  the  ebbing  wave  rattled  the 
shingle  down  the  beach,  but  I  held  on 
with  the  tenacity  of  despair,  and  soon 
the  danger  was  past  and  I  was  rescued 
from  my  perilous  position ;  but  the 
intense  agony  I  endured  during  those 
awful  moments  can  never  be  erased 
from  my  memory. 


Pont  Rialto.  Eustace  Young.  (Royal.) 


proceeded  with.  As  we  were  some 
little  distance  from  the  goat  the  image 
was  rather  small,  so,  with  head  still 
under  the  focussing  cloth,  my  mistress 
carried  me  forward  a  few  paces. 

At  this  movement  on  our  part  the 
animal  ceased  to  eat  the  grass,  and 
gazed  intently  at  this  strange  disturber 
of  his  peace.  Again  I  was  moved 
forward,  this  time  to  my  horror,  within 
reach  of  the  goat,  which  butted  with 
its  head  significantly  but  made  no 
other  movement.  But  these  ominous 
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signs  passed  quite  unnoticed  by  my 
mistress,  who  was  too  intent  on  focus¬ 
sing  to  have  eyes  for  anything  else. 
How  I  longed  to  be  able  to  point  out 
the  danger  in  which  we  stood  before  it 
was  yet  too  late,  but  the  fates  decreed 
otherwise. 

Yet  again  I  was  advanced.  This 


joints.  Happily  my  sight  was  un¬ 
impaired  by  the  fall,  my  lens  being 
quite  uninjured,  but  I  had  otherwise 
sustained  fearful  injuries,  which  for  a 
time  it  was  feared  might  prove  fatal. 

After  being  anointed  with  glue  I 
was  gently,  yet  firmly,  bound  up  and 
laid  aside  for  a  few  days.  At  the  end 


time  to  my  great  relief  the  goat  retired 
a  few  paces,  but  alas,  the  relief  was 
but  momentary,  for  suddenly  I  felt  a 
severe  shock,  my  senses  reeled,  then 
all  was  a  blank. 

\\  hen  I  recovered  consciousness  it 
was  to  feel  the  soothing  effect  of  warm 
glue  being  applied  to  my  fractured 


of  that  time  I  was  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  to  be  fit  for  work  again,  but 
even  yet,  in  damp  weather,  I  am 
subject  to  great  weakness,  accompanied 
with  racking  pains  in  the  joints.  Should 
this  account  of  my  mishaps  be  a  warn¬ 
ing  to  the  owners  of  my  numerous 
friends  and  relatives,  I  shall  feel  that 
it  has  not  been  written  in  vain. 


The  Zealot. 


Valentine  Blanchard. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  those  dealing  with  ordinary, 
every-day  processes.  See  also  notice  at  head  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents.”  Address  letters — The 
Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer, 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit. 

CALENDAR. 

Dec.  23 — Jan.  4.  Exhibition  of  the  Glasgow  Southern 
Photographic  Association.  Secretary:  John  B. 
Haggart,  93,  Norfolk  Street,  Glasgow. 

Jan.  7 — 11.  Exhibition  of  the  Sefton  Park  Photographic 
Society.  Hon.  Sec.:  Geo.  Birtwhistle,  7,  Gains¬ 
borough  Rd.,  Liverpool. 

Jan.  29 — 31.  Newbury  Photographic  Exhibition.  Hon. 
Sec.:  E.  J.  Forster,  Guildhall  Club,  Newbury, 
Berks. 

Jan.  31  —Feb.  30.  Dundee  International  Photographic 
Exhibition.  Hon.  Sec.:  V.  C.  Baird,  Broughty 
Ferry,  N.B. 

Feb.  13 — 15.  Exhibition  of  the  Nottingham  Mechanics’ 
Institute  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Sec.:  Arthur  Black, 
9,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

Feb.  15. — March  8.  Exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.  :  J.  B.  Johnston, 
52,  Holly  Bank  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 


From  the  Editor’s  Desk. 

Death  of  It  is  some  years  since  Mr. 

Valentine  Valentine  Blanchard  retired 

Blanchard.  from  active  life,  so  that  the 

later  generation  of  photo¬ 
graphers  will  scarcely  have  heard  of  him. 
But  in  the  early  days  of  practical  portrait 
photography,  Valentine  Blanchard  was  a 
prominent  man,  both  with  his  camera  and 
pen.  And  now  comes  the  sad  news  of  his 
death,  which  took  place  on  the  14th  of  last 
month,  at  his  residence  on  Herne  Common, 
some  five  miles  from  Canterbury.  He  began 
life  at  Wisbech,  as  a  printer’s  apprentice,  but 
at  the  end  of  his  term  left  the  trade  to  enter  a 
daguerrotype  studio.  Later  on  we  find  him 
turning  out  some  wonderful  stereoscopic 
views,  and  then  devoting  all  his  energy  to 
portraiture  of  the  higher  kind.  On  the  walls 
of  the  Whitefriars’  Club  are  still  to  be  seen 
portraits  of  Barry  Sullivan,  Tom  Hood, 
Charles  Gibbon,  and  other  well-known  men  of 


the  time,  which  show  marked  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  photographer.  Mr.  Blanchard 
took  up  the  manufacture  of  sensitized  paper 
at  one  period,  and  also  of  collodion,  in  pre¬ 
paring  which  he  once  nearly  lost  his  life  by 
an  explosion.  In  later  years  we  find  him 
exhibiting  pictures  at  the  photographic  exhi¬ 
bitions  and  occupying  the  vice-presidential 
chair  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society.  He 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  companions,  a 
good  story-teller,  and  exceedingly  kind- 
hearted. 


The  Critic.  More  than  seven  years  ago, 
the  Critical  Column  of  the 
Junior  Photographer  was  inaugurated,  to  give 
readers  a  helping  hand  in  their  work,  to  guide 
their  taste,  and  inculcate  at  any  rate  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  composition  or  selection  as  applied 
to  photographs  ;  and  it  has  been  continued 
through  the  fusion  of  The  Practical  Photogiapher 
with  /  he  Junior  Photographer  right  down  to  the 
present  number.  How  many  prints  have  been 
dealt  with  during  that  time  could  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  actually  counting,  if  it  were  worth 
while,  but  putting  the  quantity  at  fifty  per 
month,  which  is  well  below  the  average,  bet¬ 
ween  four  and  five  thousand  criticisms  have 
appeared.  So  great  was  the  demand  for  these 
impartial  opinions  at  one  time,  that  it  seemed 
likely  that  the  whole  of  the  journal  would  be 
required  to  provide  sufficient  space.  Then  the 
plan  of  imposing  a  tax  of  threepence  on  each 
print  was  introduced,  with  the  effect  of  slightly 
reducing  the  monthly  multitude,  cutting  out 
those  presumably ,  who  only  sent  in  “  for  fun.” 
Some  other  plan  had  then  to  be  devised  for 
relieving  the  great  strain  on  our  columns,  and 
preventing  the  Critical  Department  from 
taking  up  more  than  a  reasonable  number  of 
pages.  So  we  established  a  department  for 
special  criticisms  by  post,  imposing  in  this 
case  a  tax  of  sixpence  and  a  shilling,  to  pre¬ 
vent  our  time  being  taken  up  with  working 
for  those  who  did  not  really  value  our  opinion, 
but  just  wanted  “  to  see  what  they  will  say.” 
Of  these  postal  criticisms  more  than  five  hun¬ 
dred  have  been  written,  and  still  the  demand 
continues.  This,  of  course,  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  new  men  are  always  taking  up 


Mr.  Valentine  Blanchard. 
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photograph}-.  We  now  propose  to  carry  the 
work  of  "The  Critic”  a  step  further,  as  set 
forth  in  the  next  paragraph. 

* 

Print  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 

Mounting.  that  a  new  era  has  dawned 
in  the  mounting  of  photo¬ 
graphs.  Twenty  years  ago  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  had  to  choose  between  the  Oxford 
line  and  the  India  tint,  or  as  an  alternative 
to  squeeze  his  half-plate  prints  on  to  cabinet 
gold  bevelled  edge  mounts  of  various  crude 
colours.  The  effect  was  terrible — and  yet  the 
world  tolerated  it.  To-day  the  choice  of 
materials  and  surfaces  for  mounting  is  com¬ 
paratively  enormous.  There  are  tinted  boards 
of  the  usual  kind  in  many  different  shades, 
tinted  papers  galore  in  fine  neutral  tints,  and 
canvas  and  cloth  of  various  textures,  all  these 
substances  being  obtainable  in  numerous 
forms  : — as  albums,  slip-in  or  paste-down 
mounts,  etc.,  etc  The  difficulty  now  lies  in 
the  choice,  for  there  are  infinite  possibilities 
of  going  wrong,  and  spoiling  the  print  by  in¬ 
appropriate  mounting.  Especially  is  that 


sender  as  patterns  or  suggestions  for  his  other 
work.  We  desire  to  start  men  on  the  right 
track,  not  to  save  them  the  trouble  of  studying 
mounting  for  themselves. 

* 

Postal  Club  of  The  Postal  Club  of  The 
The  Practical  Practical  and  Junior  Photo - 
and  Junior.  grapher  continues  to  prove 
useful  and  interesting  to  the 
members.  There  are  about  forty  in  the  club, 
their  numbers  being  divided  into  three  distinct 
circles  of  thirteen  or  fourteen,  each  circle 
having  its  own  portfolio  of  prints  and  note¬ 
book.  Every  member  contributes  two  or  more 
prints  each  time  the  portfolio  reaches  him,  and 
adds  his  quota  of  notes  or  comments  to  the 
note-book,  whilst  upon  the  sheets  containing 
the  prints  he  writes  such  suggestions  or  criti¬ 
cisms  as  may  occur  to  him.  As  a  guide  to 
the  art  of  pictorial  selection,  and  to  the 
appearance  of  different  printing  processes, 
and  styles  of  mounting,  these  circulating  port¬ 
folios  with  their  contents  are  most  valuable 
To  prevent  the  membership  extending  beyond 
reasonable  bounds,  and  outgrowing  my  capa- 


the  case  with  what  is  broadly  known  as  the 
“American”  style,  where  a  mount  consists 
of  several  layers  of  paper,  each  smaller  than 
the  other — of  different  colours,  which  should 
be  chosen  to  blend  or  contrast  in  a  proper 
degree  in  order  to  set  the  picture  off  to  the 
best  advantage.  Some  fearful  combinations 
have  been  perpetrated  by  the  novice  That 
being  so,  and  the  new  and  free  styles  of 
mounting  not  yet  being  so  generally  known  as 
they  ought  to  be,  we  have  decided  to  under¬ 
take  for  a  time  the  mounting  of  specimen 
prints  for  amateurs.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  "The  Critic”  department',  but  we 
may  also  point  out  here  that  it  is  no  part  of 
our  scheme  to  deal  with  quantities  of  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  ordinary  kind  —  with  the 
commercial  aspect  of  mounting.  But  if  a 
photographer  has  two  or  three  choice  sub¬ 
jects,  and  is  uncertain  how  to  make  the  best 
of  them  so  far  as  mounting  is  concerned,  he 
may  send  them  to  us,  and  we  will  carefully 
choose  the  most  suitable  arrangement  of  tex¬ 
ture,  colour  and  surrounding  decoration,  re¬ 
turning  the  prints  so  that  they  may  serve  the 

The  Roadside  Hay  Crop. 

I' hint  Circle.  C.  R.  Tovendale. 


city  in  the  performance  of  secretarial  duties, 
I  have  been  obliged  to  limit  the  number  of 
circles,  so,  until  a  vacancy  occurs,  no  new 
members  can  be  admitted.  The  qualification 
for  membership,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  that 
the  candidate  shall  have  been  awarded  a  prize 
or  a  certificate  in  one  of  the  Practical  and 
Junior  competitions.  I  have  one  or  two  would- 
be  members  at  present  waiting  until  a  vacancy 
shall  occur.  The  illustration  on  this  page  is 
from  a  contribution  to  the  Third  Circle  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Tevendale. 

♦ 

The  P.  &  J.  P.  A  miscellaneous  collection  of 
Circulating  lantern  slides,  numbering 

Slides.  about  a  hundred,  is  now 

available  for  circulation 
among  photographic  clubs.  These  slides  re¬ 
present  a  careful  selection  of  the  best  work 
from  the  lantern  slide  competitions  of  The 
Junior  Photographer  for  several  successive  years, 
and  consist  of  varied  subjects  — landscapes, 
sea  views,  architectural  and  a  few  figure 
studies.  Some  of  the  pictures  are  really  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  all  of  them  good  examples  of 
lantern  work.  They  provide  sufficient 
material  to  occupy  a  "  miscellaneous  ”  evening 
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or  to  fill  an  unexpected  gap  when  the  secre¬ 
tary  is  at  his  wit's  end  to  find  some  substitute 
for  a  defaulting  lecturer.  The  usual  condi¬ 
tions  hold  good — that  carriage  must  be  paid 
both  ways,  and  that  each  society  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  care  of  the  slides  whilst  in  their 
possession.  There  are  plenty  of  vacant  dates 
just  now,  but  early  application  should  be 
made. 

♦ 

The  Use  of  1  have  frequently  urged 
P.O.P.  photographers  to  discard  the 

use  of  POP.  on  the  score 
of  its  lack  of  permanency  as  ordinarily  treated, 
and  the  trouble  of  toning  and  washing  as 
compared  with  the  platinotype  process,  for 
instance,  which  is  much  more  easily  and  quickly 


often  difficult  to  view  it  from  such  a 
point  that  the  picture  can  be  distinctly  seen. 
As  often  as  not  the  picture  done  in  glossy 
P.O.P.  plays  the  part  of  a  mirror.  Then,  also, 
a  framed  picture  that  is  essentially  part  of  the 
decoration  of  a  room  should  harmonize  in  tint 
with  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  objects  therein 
Purple  or  purplish  brown  is  thus  wholly  un¬ 
suitable,  for  that  shade  is  scarcely  found  at  all 
in  the  ordinary  interior.  Furthermore,  a 
framed  picture  should  have  breadth  of  effect, 
not  fine  detail,  so  that  the  main  objects  therein 
may  be  distinguished  without  difficulty  at  a 
distance  of  several  feet.  For  these  reasons 
carbon  prints,  or  platinum  prints,  or  toned 
bromides,  are  unquestionably  the  sort  of 
photographs  for  framing. 


performed.  But  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  define 
more  precisely  the  aesthetic  objections  to 
smooth,  glossy  paper.  So  far  as  small 
photographs  are  concerned  of  the  kind  of 
subjects  that  are  held  in  the  hand  and  examined 
closely,  this*  printing,  paper  is  possibly  the 
best  to  'be-  adopted.'  Photographs,  for 
example,  of  birds’  eggs  and  nests,  of  butter¬ 
flies,  of  different  fabrics  or  specimens  of 
needlework,  are  to  be  viewed  closely,  and 
even  sometimes  with  a  magnifying  glass.  The 
.greater  the  detail  the  better.  But  when  we 
■come  to  speak  of  framed  photographs — 
hanging  upon  the  walls  of  a  room — then  the 
case  is  very  different.  Primarily  a  glossy 
print  reflects  so  much  light,  that  it  is 


G.  R.  Ballance. 


Thornton-Pickard  Prize  Competition. 
The  recent  Thornton-Pickard  Prize  Compe¬ 
tition  has  now  been  adjudicated,  and  the  results 
are  announced  to  be  very  excellent  indeed. 
The  list  of  awards  is  as  follows: — Class  1. 
First  prize,  £15,  Andre  Callier,  Ghent.  Second 
prize,  £ 10 ,  G.  R.  Ballance,  St.  Moritz.  Third 
prize,  £5,  Miss  Wheildon,  Leamington  Spa. 
Fourth  prize,  £3,  T.  K.  Evans,  Oxford.  Fifth 
prize,  £1,  Mrs.  Newman,  Manchester.  Class 
II.  First  prize,  ^15,  W.  F.  Brown,  Welling¬ 
ton,  N.  Z.  Second  prize,  £10,  Graystone 
Bird,  Bath,  and  Eddie  Madge,  Abergavenny. 
Third  prize,  £3,  Dr.  Heatherley,  New  Ferry: 
J  Willis  Grundy,  Manchester  and  W.  Kilbey, 
Richmond,  Surrey.  Fourth  prize,  £3,  Dr. 
Frechon,  Blongy,  France.  Fifth  prize,  £2, 
F.  Spalding,  Chelmsford.  Class  III  First 


Thornton-Pickard  Competition. 
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prize,  £^5,  Misses  Ella  and  Agnes  Tomlinson, 
Chichester.  Second  prize,  £10,  A.  Durn, 
Wotton-u-Edge,  and  J.  James,  Victoria,  Aus¬ 
tralia.  Third  prize,  £5,  Mrs.  R.  M.  King, 
Bridgewater.  Fourth  prize,  £3,  Capt.  F.  W. 
S.  Frayer,  Madras.  Fifth  prize,  £2,  W.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Belfast.  We  give  an  illustration  of  one 
of  the  competition  photographs  by  Mr.  G.  R. 
Ballance. 

Yet  another  book  by  the  Brothers  Kearton, 
this  time  one  for  children,  with  the  seductive 
title  Strange  Adventures  in  Dicky-Bird  Land. 
How  Richard  Kearton  managed  to  over-hear 
certain  stories  told  by  mother  birds  to  amuse 
their  chicks,  and  how  Cherry  Kearton  con¬ 
trived  to  photograph  numerous  residents  in 


interior  of  the  box,  without  the  risk  of  tearing 
it  from  the  camera  by  a  sudden  strain.  The 
box  is  filled  to  a  convenient  height  with  earth, 
plants,  and  such  like.  Two  heavy  pieces  of 
glass  resting  on  the  top  of  the  box  form  the 
lid  ;  a  third  piece  of  glass  of  the  exact  width 
of  the  box  interior  is  kept  close  at  hand.  The 
insertion  of  the  latter  between  the  two  lid- 
pieces  provides  us  with  a  simple  method  of 
curtailing  the  space  available  for  the  animal 
to  move  in.” 


Stonehouse  (Devon)  Camera  Clue.— The 
first  exhibition  of  the  Stonehouse  (Devom 
Camera  Club  was  held  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday,  December  3rd  and  4th.  As  was 
said  by  the  local  dignitaries  who  took  part  in 
the  ceremonies,  the  show  was  really  a  remark¬ 
able  tour  de  force  for  a  society  which  has  hardly 
completed  a  year  of  its  age,  and  the  club 
showed  a  creditable  spirit  of  enterprise  in 
undertaking  a  task  of  such  magnitude  so 
early  in  its  career.  But  the  adventure  was 
thoroughly  successful,  and  drew  a  large 
attendance  of  the  public,  who  were  pleased  by 
an  excellent  display  of  about  two  hundred 
pictures,  and  a  large  collection  of  lantern 
slides.  Mr.  S.  Paynter  acted  as  exhi¬ 
bition  secretar}-,  and  the  judges  were 
Messrs.  W.  D  Snell  and  H.  Fitch 
(Stonehouse),  and  Mr.  J.  Trouern  Trend 
(Plymouth).  At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  club  on  the  first  night,  the  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year: — President,  Dr.W.  H.Waterfield  ; 
vice-presidents,  Messrs.  G.  T.  Bayley 
and  F.  W.  Tucker;  hon.  secretary,  Mr. 
R.  H.  Walling,  6,  Brunswick  Terrace, 
Plymouth;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Smith. 


Dicky-Bird  Land,  we  old  boys  can  make  a 
shrewd  guess,  but  the  children  will  be  mystified 
and  amused  with  the  stories  and  their  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  their  curiosity  as  to  the  habits  of 
the  feathered  tribes  will  undoubtedly  be 
aroused.  Stories  of  Nature  are  healthy  mental 
food  for  young  people,  and  we  do  not 
know  anyone  who  can  talk  or  write  more 
interestingly  on  this  subject  than  Mr.  Richard 
Kearton.  (Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  3s.  6d.) 

Natural  History  Photography. — “For 
the  photography  of  any  small  mammal  which 
is  both  wild  and  vicious,”  said  Mr.  Douglas 
English  recently,  at  the  R.  P.  S.,  “the 
following  arrangement  is  efficacious : — A  large 
packing-case  is  supported  at  a  convenient 
height  from  the  ground.  It  is  lined  sides, 
ends  and  bottom  with  neutral-tinted  plaster- 
of-Paris.  The  corners  are  rounded  off  with 
plaster-of- Paris,  so  that  the  interior  -  looking 
downwards  is  elliptical.  The  object  of  this 
precaution  is  to  prevent  the  awkward  upright 
line  of  junction  between  sides  and  ends 
appearing  in  the  photographs.  Through  each 
end  of  the  box  an  aperture  is  cut  rather  more 
than  large  enough  to  admit  the  lens.  Each 
aperture  is  covered  with  a  piece  of  India- 
rubber  having  a  slit  in  it,  wide  enough  to  pass 
the  lens  through,  and  yet  narrow  enough  to 
grip  it  tightly  round  the  mount.  We  have 
thus  an  arrangement  by  which  the  lens  can 
he  pointed  towards  almost  any  position  of  the 

From  Dicky-Bird  Land,  by  R.  Kearton. 


Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Hull  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. — An  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  by  the  members,  was  organized  in  the 
early  part  of  last  month,  and  occupied 
Lewenden’s  rooms  for  several  days.  The 
photographs  were  tastefully  hung  upon  the 
walls,  whilst  the  general  arrangementsreflected 
much  credit  upon  those  concerned.  Among 
the  pictures  one  noticed  particularly  those  by 
A.  E.  Peck,  F.  Atkinsoji,  T.  J.  Hards,  J.  W. 
Atkinson,  W.  R.  Locking,  F.  Hollingworth, 
G.  F.  Bristow,  R.  E.  Johnson  and  J.  Pybus, 
who  all  give  evidence  of  a  strong  effort  to 
master  photography,  in  respect  to  pictorial 
work.  Some  of  these  gentlemen  have  already 
succeeded  fairly  well,  and  only  need  to  be 
better  versed  in  the  finishing  processes  of 
framing,  mounting,  etc.,  in  order  to  take  a 
place  among  the  sun-artists.  During  the 
course  of  the  exhibition,  lantern  lectures  were 
given  every  evening,  and  these  were  largely 
attended  and  highly  appreciated  by  the  public. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  British 
Journal  Almanac  for  1902  which  is  its  41st  year 
of  issue.  The  principal  contents  include  an 
article  on  “Introductory  Notes  on  Tele¬ 
photography,”  by  the  Editor;  about  fifty  con¬ 
tributions  on  practical  subjects  by  prominent 
photographers;  a  series  of  pithy  “Practical 
Notes  and  Suggestions  of  the  Year;”  an 
“Epitome  of  Progress  during  1901,”  giving  a 
resume  of  the  latest  important  discoveries  and 
advances;  Miscellaneous  Information ;  many 
illustrations,  and  formulae  and  recipes. 
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Photograms  of  the  Year  makes  its  appearance 
this  season  in  its  usual  form — an  illustrated 
record  of  the  most  prominent  photographic 
pictures  of  the  year,  and  especially  of  those 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  “Royal”  and  “Salon’  ’ 
Exhibitions.  The  criticisms  of  the  English 
pictures  are  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  A.  C.  R. 
Carter,  and  though  we  take  little  or  no 
exception  to  his  opinions,  the  value  of  the  text 
in  a  book  of  this  kind  is  questionable,  probably 
if  the  whole  space  were  occupied  by  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  more  care  given  to  them,  the  utility 
of  Photograms  of  the  Year  would  be  increased. 
We  do  not  wish  to  be  hypercritical,  however, 
for  the  volume  is  most  welcome,  even  in  its 
present  form.  The  price  is  3s.,  cloth;  2s., 
paper  covers. 

The  good  demand  there  has  been  for  Messrs. 
Chas.  Letts  &  Co’s  publication,  “  The  Hun¬ 
dred  Best  Pictures,”  has  encouraged  that  firm 
to  issue  a  further  series  of  photogravures  in 
shilling  parts,  entitled  “Examples  of  Great 
Artists.”  This  second  series  will  contain 
examples  by  English  and  Foreign  artists,  and 
be  equal  in  appearance  and  value  to  its 
predecessor.  The  first  part — which  has  been 
sent  us — has  six  fine  pictures,  including  one 
by  Peter  Graham,  and  one  by  G.  F.  Watts. 
We  need  hardly  say  that  they  are  dirt  cheap 
at  a  shilling,  and  we  specially  recommend 
them  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — At  the 
special  general  meeting  held  on  Tuesday, 
December  10th,  the  several  alterations  passed 
by  the  previous  meeting  were  confirmed.  It 
was  also  determined  that  in  future  the  names 
of  nominators  should  not  be  attached  to  can¬ 
didates’  names  in  the  ballot  papers.  We 
understand  that  the  council  have  under  con¬ 
sideration  a  scheme  whereby  country  members 
can  give  their  votes  by  proxy  at  meetings  of  a 
special  nature.  Other  reforms  are  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  at  an  early  date,  and  there  seems  some 
likelihood  now  that  the  council  is  awakening 
to  a  sense  of  the  responsibilities  of  office. 

An  enterprising  colonial  publishing  firm, 
the  Christchurch  Press  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  New 
Zealand,  bring  out  every  year  an  illustrated 
Christmas  number  of  the  Weekly  Press,  con¬ 
taining  a  great  many  interesting  views  of  New 
Zealand  scenery  and  inhabitants.  We  do  not 
know  any  other  colonial  publication  of  this 
kind  and  certainly  it  would  be  difficult  to 
produce  one  equally  attractive.  All  the 
illustrations  are  in  half-tone,  from  photographs, 
the  latter  giving  indication  of  ability  and 
activity  among  the  professionals  not  generally 
met  with  in  the  colonies. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  Dr  Adolf 
Miethe’s  Lehrbucli  der  Praktischen  Photographic 
has- recently  been  issued  by  Wilhelm  Knapp, 
at  Halle-a-S.  It  is  one  of  the  standard  works 
on  photography  in  the  German  language, 
consists  of  450  pages,  with  a  large  number  of 
illustrations,  and  covers  the  whole  field  of 
photographic  optics  and  chemistry. 

In  a  series  of  small  volumes  called  “  Work  ” 
Handbooks,  Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  have  recently 
issued  two  that  will  have  a  special  interest  for 


our  readers,  although,  of  course,  the  whole 
series  are  useful  for  any  man  who  goes  in  for 
different  arts  and  crafts.  The  two  in  particular 
are  ‘  ‘  Photographic  Cameras  and  Accessories  ’  ’ 
and  “Optical  Lanterns  and  Accessories.” 
They  tell  how  these  things  may  be  constructed, 
and  give  practical  instructions  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  subject.  Both  are  well  worth 
having,  especially  at  the  price — one  shilling 
each. 

The  following  new  Societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month  :  Birmingham 
Telegraphs  Photographic  Society,  Hon.  Sec  , 
Mr.  C.  F.  Patterson,  24,  Sherwood  Road, 
Bearwood,  Birmingham ;  Harrogate  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society,  Hon.  Sec.,  Miss  Sutcliffe, 
Harrogate ;  Rugby  Photographic  Society, 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  C.  H.  Ham,  Rugby. 

Anthony's  International  Annual  for  1902  is  as 
interesting  as  ever.  Within  its  voluminous 
pages  are  contributions  from  a  multitude  of 
authors  and  photographers  on  all  manner  of 
subjects.  All  this  may  be  had  for  the  modest 
price  of  two  shillings.  Iliffe  &  Sons,  Ltd., 
are  the  British  publishers. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr. 
T.  M.  Brownrigg,  of  Guildford,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-eight.  Mr.  Brownrigg’s  name  was 
prominent  as  an  exhibitor  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago.  For  some  years  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society. 

Stapledon  Postal  Photographic  Club. — 
The  secretary,  Mr.  Harold  Wood,  The  Wich- 
nors,  Kersal,  Manchester,  announces  that 
there  are  a  few  vacancies  for  good  photo¬ 
graphers.  Those  desirous  of  joining  should 
enclose  specimens  of  their  work. 

Photographic  and  Optical  Trades  Exhibi¬ 
tion. — The  third  exhibition  at  the  Portman 
Rooms,  Baker  Street,  London,  will  be  open 
from  April  nth  to  19th,  as  before,  under  the 
management  of  Mr.  Arthur  C.  Brookes. 


*  * 
* 


Trade  Last  month  we  mentioned  a 

Specialities  new  camera  by  A.  E.  Staley 
and  N*otices.  &  Co.  The  name  of  this 
camera  is  Takyr,  rather  a 
jawbreaker,  and  scarcely  indicative  of  the 
simplicity  and  excellence  of  the  camera 
itself.  We  give  an  illustration  of  this  camera, 
which  was  omitted  in  our  last,  and  would,  at 
the  same  time,  point  out  an  error  in  announc¬ 
ing  that  the  slides  were  made  of  ebonite 
They  are  black  walnut.  Furthermore,  the 
lens  is  a  Krauss-Zeiss  Unar,  one  of  the  extra¬ 
rapid  //4'5  series.  The  shutter  works  at 
1000th  of  a  second.  Altogether  this  camera 
is  to  be  recommended  for  quickly  moving 
subjects,  and  is  among  the  best  on  the  market 
for  that  purpose.  We  also  made  an  error  in 
mentioning  the  lenses  imported  by  this  firm, 
and  used  the  word  platystigmat  instead  of 


plastigmat.  The  plastigmat  is  a  new  conver¬ 
tible  anastigmat  lens,  ,which  may  be  used 
either  as  a  combination  or  as  a  single  lens. 
As  examples  of  the  work  of  this  lens  we 


direct  attention  to  the  illustrations  on  the 
opposite  page,  the  first  being  photographed 
with  the  complete  lens,  the  second  with  the 
back  combination  only. 


Co.,  Ltd.  These  latest  additions  are  a  warm 
brown  and  a  cool  red,  particularly  well  adapted 
in  colour  for  the  American  superimposition 
method  of  mounting.  With  a  selection  of 
sheets  of  the  twelve  tints  now  to  be  had  from 
this  firm,  a  photographer  can  give  to  his 
prints  a  pleasing  and  diversified  appearance 
not  hitherto  possible.  The  system  of  mount¬ 
ing  on  paper  instead  of  card  is  taking  hold 
everywhere.  Even  the  slow-moving  profes¬ 
sionals  are  adopting  it. 

The  Thornton  Film  Company  has  gone 
into  voluntary  liquidation.  A  reconstruction 
scheme  is,  however,  under  consideration,  and 
if  it  is  found  possible  to  carry  this  out,  the 
creditors  will  be  paid  in  full  and  the  business 
continued. 

The  directors  of  Kodak,  Limited,  have 
declared  an  interim  dividend  upon  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Preference  Shares  for  the  quarter 
ending  December  31st,  at  the  rate  of  6  %  per 
annum  and  upon  the  Ordinary  Shares  at  the 
rate  of  10  %  per  annum. 


Ilford,  Limited,  has  paid  at  the  rate  of  12^% 
on  ordinary  shares  for  the  last  twelve  months. 

Messrs.  George  Houghton  &  Son  have  intro¬ 
duced  a  modified  and  cheaper  form  of  the  “  A1 
Vista"  panoramic  camera.  This  uses  the 
four-inch  cartridge  film,  and  makes  twelve  5x4 
or  six  10x4  pictures  on  a  spool.  There  is  a 
three-speed  shutter,  a  finder  and  a  good 
rectilinear  lens.  The  whole  thing  sells  for 
£3  3s.  The  same  firm  bring  under  our  notice 
a  new  automatic  shutter  produced  by  the 
Bausch  &  Lomb  firm,  and  selling  at  25s.  For 
the  ordinary  unicum  shutter  of  the  same 
makers  a  little  stop  plate  is  now  to  be  had 
which  saves  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  adjusting 
the  indicator,  and  opening  the  shutter  when 
it  is  desired  to  focus  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Two  new  shades  of  “  Nature  ”  papers  have 
just  been  added  to  the  large  choice  now 
obtainable  from  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  and 


Photographed  with  Rear  System  of  Plastigmat  //6  8, 
distance  it  miles.  (Plastigmat  Contest  Picture.) 


The  Watkins  Meter  Co.  have  now  put  upon 
the  market  a  new  and  reliable  sensitized  paper 
for  use  with  their  exposure  meters.  Among 
the  advantages  of  this  new  introduction  may 
be  mentioned  the  following.  It  darkens  to 
exactly  the  same  tint  in  either  wet  or  dry 
weather.  It  is  also  quite  free  from  the  red 
tint  which  damp  is  apt  to  introduce  in  other 
makes. 

A  neutral  toning  and  fixing  salt,  selling  in 
shilling  tins,  is  a  recent  introduction  by  Fuerst 
Bros.  As  the  shilling  tin  makes  32  oz.  of 
solution,  and  is  suitable  for  all  kinds  of 
P.O.P.,  it  is  obviously  a  very  economical  bath, 
and  should  prove  very  popular. 

"The  Treatment  of  Photo  Wastes”  is  a 
pamphlet  published  by  Robert  Pringle  A  Sons, 
40,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.C.  This 
well-known  house  gives  excellent  prices  for 
photographers’  residues  of  every  kind. 

We  have  received  a  price  list  of  printing, 
enlarging  and  developing  from  Percy  J .  Slater, 
Sawtry,  Peterborough. 
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The  Telia  Camera  Co.  have  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  addition  to  their  premises. 

A  new  Brownie  Kodak  at  ten  shillings  is  the 
latest  production  of 
Kodak,  Limited.  This 
gives  pictures  3J  x  2\ 
upon  the  daylight¬ 
changing  film  cart¬ 
ridges  of  six-exposure 
capacity  each .  As 
the  illustration  shows, 
the  No.  2  Brownie 
has  finder  for  both  upright  and  horizontal 
views,  three  stops,  time  and  instantaneous 
ever-set  shutter  and  a  strap  saddle.  It  seems 
wonderful  value  for  the  money. 

A  new  issue  of  the  Thorn  ton- Pickard  cata¬ 
logue  in  an  abridged  form  is  now  ready. 


A  practical  demonstration  of  Adamson's 
improved  incandescent  electric  lamp  was 
recently  given  at  Manchester.  In  the  course 
of  the  demonstration  Mr.  Adamson  made  a 
portrait  on  a  15x12  plate,  and  although  the 
lens  was  stopped  down  to  // n,  there  was 
slight  over-exposure  at  five  seconds,  whilst 
the  illumination  was  soft  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  carried  with  perfect  equality  over 
the  whole  field  of  view.  Several  other 
interesting  exposures  were  made,  and  the 
acetylene  portrait  lamp  was  also  shown. 

A  novel  camera,  the  Folding  Pocket  Cyko 
No.  1,  has  just  been  introduced  by  Messrs. 
John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons.  When  closed  this 
camera  measures  but  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  whilst  its  total  weight  is  under 
five  ounces,  being  made  entirely  in  aluminium. 


Wellington's  new  slow  contact  paper,  re¬ 
cently  placed  upon  the  market,  is  just  the 
thing  for  printing  during  this  dull  weather. 
Intended  primarily  for  gaslight  printing,  it 
may  also  be  printed  by  weak  daylight.  It 
may  be  had  either  matt  or  glossy.  The 
following  developer  is  recommended. 


Metol  .  10  grs 

Hydrokinone  .  30  ,, 

Sulphite  of  soda  (crys.)  ....  350  ,, 

Carbonate  of  soda  (crys.) ....  350  ,, 

Bromide  of  potassium  .  5  ,, 

Water  . .  .  .  ro  ozs. 


Dissolve  in  order  named.  The  solution  keeps 
well  if  put  in  stoppered  bottle. 


Photographed  with  Plastigmat  //6'8,  full  opening, 
(Plastigmat  Contest  Picture .) 


The  size  of  the  image  is  3^x2$.  The  price 
of  the  camera,  fitted  with  time  and  instan¬ 
taneous  shutter,  achromatic  lens  with  two 
stops,  view  finder  and  three  double  dark  slides, 
is  only  £2  10s.  Either  films  or  plates  may 


be  used.  The  accompanying  illustrations 
show  the  construction  of  the  camera,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  most  novel  and 
portable  instrument.  Particulars  of  this 
camera  may  be  had  in  the  form  of  a  neat 
booklet,  which  we  advise  our  readers  to  send 
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for.  The  address  is  20,  Sardinia  Street, 
London,  W.C.  We  are  informed  that  every 
camera  sent  out  by  thi,s  firm  is  carefully 


tested,  and  the  resulting  negative  is  presented 
with  the  camera  to  the  purchaser,  convincing 
evidence  that  the  instrument  is  in  perfect 
order. 


©uv  ll>n3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Frizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Household  Interior  Competition. — The 

entries  in  this  case  are  most  disappointing,  not 
in  point  of  view  of  quantity,  but  in  quality. 
We  could  only  find  three  among  the  whole  lot 
that  made  at  all  a  presentable  appearance,  and 
of  those  unquestionably  the  best  is  that  by 
Miss  Leith,  Victoria,  Farnboro’,  Hants.,  who 
takes  the  prize.  The  other  two  we  do  not 
consider  even  worth  certificates.  This  proves 
conclusively  our  contention  that  very  few 
amateurs  know  how  to  take  a  good  interior. 
They  do  not  seem  to  realize  how  to  put  the 
camera  in  such  a  position  as  to  get  a  satis¬ 
factory  lighting  in  order  to  throw  objects  into 
relief.  The  flat  landscape  may  possibly  pass, 
but  a  flat  interior  is  hopeless.  We  might  say 
something  about  the  interiors  themselves, 
though,  of  course,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  quality  of  the  photograph ,  for  several  of 
them  form  marked  examples  of  bad  art  in 
decoration,  furniture,  and  especially  orna¬ 
ments.  We  must  leave  this  aspect  of  the 
subject,  pointing  out,  however,  once  more, 
that  there  is  scope  for  infinite  improvement 
in  photography  of  interiors.  We  shall  try  if 
at  all  possible  to  shortly  supply  some  notes  on 
this  subject  ourselves,  with  illustrations,  in 
order  to  make  the  matter  as  clear  as  possible. 

General  Competition.  —  The  General 
Competition  brought  a  very  large  number  of 
entries,  and  there  was  some  capital  work 
among  the  subjects.  The  prize  goes  to  Arthur 
Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse  Rd.,  Nelson,  Lancs., 
and  certificates  to  four  others  whose  work  is 
almost  equally  good,  Harold  Hill,  41,  Vic¬ 
toria  Road,  Broomhall  Park,  Sheffield ;  W. 
Howard  Bowman,  Yardley  Road,  Acock’s 
Green,  near  Birmingham ;  Wm.  M.  Uodson, 
Bettws-y-Coed,  North  Wales  ;  and  Harr)'  J. 
Horton,  21,  Skipton  Road,  Colne,  Lancs. 


Funny  Competition. — Ten  shillings  for  the  best  and 
five  shillings  for  the  second  best  photograph  of  a 
humorous  kind,  one  which  will  make  us  laugh.  The 
last  time  we  had  a  competition  of  this  kind  it  was  very 
poorly  supported,  and  some  of  the  photographs  that  we 
were  expected  to  laugh  at  nearly  plunged  us  into  tears. 
On  a  previous  occasion,  two  or  three  years  ago,  the 
contributions  were  very  much  better.  We  hope  the 
third  funny  competition  will  be  equal  to  the  first.  The 
competition  closes  January  25th.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  November  issue. 

General  Competition. — A  prize  of  10s.  for  the  best 
photograph,  any  subject.  The  competition  closes 
January  25th.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  November 
issue. 


NEW  COMPETITIONS. 

Once  again  we  announce  and  give  particulars 
of  a  further  series  of  competitions  framed  on 
the  lines  which  seem  to  have  made  this 
section  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer 
a  long-standing  success.  To  give  zest  to  the 
contests  and  whet  the  interest  we  offer  prizes 
of  money  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  ask  our 
readers  not  to  look  to  the  monetary  aspect  of 
the  question,  but  to  regard  these  contests  from 
the  friendly  aspect  of  determining  their  own 
status  in  pictorial  art,  and  the  headway  they 
may  be  making  from  time  to  time.  We  look 
with  pleasure  to  the  present  work  of 
many  early  readers  of  The  Junior  Photographer 
and  The  Practical  Photographer,  whose  first 
public  appearance  was  made  a  good  many 
years  ago  in  our  columns,  but  who  are  now  to 
be  found  among  the  most  prominent  con¬ 
tributors  of  the  best  exhibitions  of  the 
country,  and  it  gives  us  no  small  sense  of 
satisfaction  to  learn  by  letters  frequently 
received  that  not  a  few  who  have  attained 
great  proficiency  in  photography  attribute 
much  of  their  success  to  the  influence  and 
guidance  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher. 

How  to  Make  Apparatus  Competition. — We  will 

give  ten  shillings  each  for  the  three  best  practical 
articles  dealing  with  the  making  of  some  simple  piece  of 
apparatus  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  photographer,  tht 
article  to  be  illustrated  with  diagrams,  if  necessary,  and 
as  brief  as  possible.  If  this  event  is  well  supported  we 
may  increase  the  number  of  prizes  up  to  six  or  even 
ten,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  do  this  unless  there  are 
a  number  of  good  practical  articles  sent  in.  The  prize 
articles  will,  of  course,  be  published  in  the  magazine 
The  competition  will  close  Feb.  25.  The  coupon  ‘was 
given  in  the  December  issue. 

Young  Lady  in  Walking  Dress  Competition. 
Three  j>rizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s  areoffered  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  portraits  of  a  young  lady  in 
walking  dress.  We  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  jthoto- 
graph  must  not  be  taken  indoors,  but  outside  on  the 
doorstep,  in  the  street,  or  in  the  garden,  or  in  some 
appropriate  place.  We  specially  advise  our  readers  to 
give  us  something  natural  here,  and  to  set  themselves 
determinedly  against  those  pert  and  unnatural  niminy- 
piminy  poses  which  have  been  the  bane  of  feminine 
portraiture  since  photography  was  invented.  The 
competition  closes  Feb.  25.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  December  issue. 

Snow  Scene  Competition.  -Winter  is  always  an 
unknown  quantity  in  this  country,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
the  whole  season  passes  through  without  at  any  rate- 
several  days  of  pronounced  winter  weather.  We  want 
three  good  photographs  of  landscapes  with  snow  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  awards  will  be,  as  usual,  ios.  for 
the  best,  7s.  6d.  for  the  second  best  and  5s.  for  the  third 
best.  The  competition  will  close  on  Feb.  25.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  December  issue. 

Post-Card  Opinion  Competition. — Five  shillings 
is  offered  for  the  competitor  who  briefly  and  clearly 
points  out  the  principal  failures  evident  in  p  ofessional 
photography  as  a  whole.  These  miniature  essays  must 
be  written  each  on  a  post-card,  and  if  the  writing  in  any 
is  too  small  to  be  reasonably  legible  we  shall  disqualify 
them.  The  competition  will  close  March  25.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 


General  Competition. — A  prize  of  ios.  is  offered 
for  the  best  photograph  of  any  subject.  The  competition 
will  close  March  25.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the 
present  issue. 

Print  Mounted  in  the  American  Style  Com- 
petition. — The  American  style  has  become  almost  a 
by-word,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  of 
superimposing  different  tints  of  paper  and  allowing  a 
small  margin  to  be  seen  of  each  enables  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  beautify  his  photographs  to  an  extent  not 
previously  possible.  The  old  style  of  mount,  the 
Oxford  line,  the  India  tint  and  the  gold  bevel  edge  are 
all  but  obsolete,  for  which  one  ought  to  be  devoutly 
thankful,  but  there  are  infinite  variations  possible  in 
this  American  style,  as  it  is  broadly  called,  and  we  want 
to  see  what  our  readers  can  do  in  this  way.  We  offer, 
then,  three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  prints  mounted  in  the  above 
style.  Of  course  the  pictorial  value  of  the  print  will  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  however  good  the  picture 
is,  if  it  is  badly  mounted  it  will  not  get  a  prize.  The 
competition  closes  March  25.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  the  present  issue. 


frequently  seen  “  waiting-to-be-took  ”  attitude.  Boys 
are  pretty  plentiful;  marbles  may  be  had  fora  mere 
trifle,  as  many  as  twenty  for  a  penny,  we  believe. 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  this  particular 
competition  being  taken  up  very  generally,  and  who¬ 
ever  does  it  in  a  thoughtful  manner  ought  to  learn 
thereby  something  about  the  practice  of  composition,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  grouping.  The  competition  will  close 
April  25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  February  issue. 

Street  Scene  Competition. —Three  prizes  of  ios., 
7s.6d.and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third 
best  photographs  of  a  street  scene  in  an  ordinary  town. 
We  want  to  see  how  far  our  readers  can  get  the  best 
impression  of  an  ordinary,  commonplace,  ugly,  commer¬ 
cial,  shoppy  or  warehousy  street.  No  churches,  town 
halls,  or  edifices  of  that  character  may  be  included. 
This  gives  a  chance  for  readers  in  busy  London,  lively 
Liverpool,  murky  Manchester  or  our  other  large 
towns.  We  have  seen  some  excellent  work  done 
among  the  most  unpromising  surroundings.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  to  which  towns  the  awards  fall.  The 
competition  will  close  May  25.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  March  issue. 


The  Woodlands  Competition. — Three  prizes  of 
ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  photographs  of  a  woodland  scene  or  one 
in  which  trees  form  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  a  good 
many  months  since  we  offered  a  prize  for  photographs 
of  woodland  scenery,  and  as  photographing  among 
trees  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  novices  as 
affording  a  study  of  light  and  shade  and  outline,  we 
hope  many  who  have  not  hitherto  competed  will  go  in 
for  this  event.  The  competition  closes  April  25.  The 
coupon  will  be  given  in  the  February  issue. 

Boys  Playing  Marbles  Competition. — Three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  two  or  more 
boys  playing  at  marbles.  There  is  abundant  scone  here 
for  some  good  grouping  and  for  natural  attitudes  and 
expressions,  and  we  do  hope  that  competitors  will  not 
send  in  work  that  has  not  at  least  these  qualifications.  The 
boys  must  look  as  if  they  meant  the  game  and  on  no 
-account  be  staring  at  the  photographer  in  the  only  too 


1  ~n  General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

(.  Grandfather’s  Story.  Arthur  Smith,  Nelson. 


Postman,  Policeman,  Milkman,  Hawker  Com¬ 
petition. — Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the 
best,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  any  of 
the  following: — Postman,  policeman,  milkman  or 
hawker.  These  individuals -familiar  sights  in  evert 
town  and  village — offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
effective  portrayal.  No  further  explanation  will,  we 
think,  be  necessary.  The  competition  will  close  May 
25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Mountainous  or  Hilly  Scenery  Competition. 

Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second 
best  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  landscape  in  a 
mountainous  or  hilly  district  In  this  case  residents  in 
our  northern  counties  or  in  Wales  or  in  bonny  Scotland 
will  have  a  slight  advantage,  but,  of  course,  those  who 
have  spent  their  holidays  in  these  parts  will  also  stand 
a  good  chance.  The  competition  will  close  J  une  25. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Flat  Country  Scenery  Competition.  -Three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second  best  and 
third  best  photographs  of  a  flat  country  landscape. 
This  gives  a  good  opportunity  to  those  who  live  or  have 
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been  in  our  Eastern  counties,  or,  of  course,  into  corre¬ 
sponding  scenery  abroad.  In  this,  as  in  all  landscape 
competitions,  we  specially  advis(e  our  readers  not  to 
overlook  the  value  of  a  good,  strong  toreground.  The 
competition  will  close  June  25.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  April  issue. 

Doll  Photograph  Competition.  Three  prizes^are 
cfft-red,  of  ios.,  7s.  Gd  and  5s.,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  I  est  most  amusing  photographs  of  a  doll  or 
dolls.  There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  dolls 
now-a-days  as  ol  human  beings,  ann  since  dolls  are  to  be 
found  in  all  well-regulated  households,  we  imagine  that 
this  competition  will  be  very  readily  taken  up.  There 
are  some  .part  cularly  funny  dolls,  too,  such  as  the 
Gollywog  and  his  associates,  but  we  do  nit  limit  our 
readers  to  any  particular  species.  They  may  choose 
what  they  like,  but  they  must  arrange  these  dolls  to 
make  a  funny  picture.  The  competition  will  close 
July  25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Railway  Station  Competition. — Railway  stati  ns 
are  al  ays  interesting,  and  they  can  be  made,  with 
proper  conditi  11s,  most  pictorial.  In  offering,  there¬ 
fore,  three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  photographs  we  ask  for  the 
best  photographs  of  a  railway  station,  in  which  there 
must  be  a  train  or  some  portion  of  it  at  a  standstill. 
We  do  n  t  want  any  1000th  of  a  second  shutter  work  of 
Flying  Scotchmen  in  this  case.  What  we  do  want  is  the 
most  pictorial  impression  of  a  railway  station  with  al! 
its  familiar  attributes.  The  competition  will  close  July 
25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 


The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Clouds  in  Lantern  Slides. — To  print 
clouds  in  lantern  slides  the  easiest  method  is 
to  make  a  separate  slide  which  is  used  as  a 
cover-glass.  Upon  the  nice  adjustment  of  one 
to  the  other  depends  the  successful  appearance 
of  the  slide  as  a  whole.  The  simplest  way  of 
removing  that  portion  of  the  cloud  slide  which 
encroaches  on  the  landscape  slide  is  to  apply 
the  potassium  ferricyanide  reducer  with  a  wad 
of  cotton-wool.  In  order  to  see  how  far  to- 


GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
prim  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Biadtord  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

A  Shady  Walk.  Harold  Hill,  Sheffield. 


carry  this  removal  by  reduction,  place  the  two- 
slides  back  to  back,  i.e.,  glass  to  glass.  The 
outline  of  the  landscape  can  then  be  easily 
followed  with  the  cotton-wool  wad. 

Halation. — Some  experiments  to  ascertain 
the  amount  of  halation  under  varying  circum¬ 
stances  have  been  made  by  Mr.  A.  Cockett, 
who  records  his  conclusions  in  a  recent  issue 
of  The  British  Journal,  as  follows : — (1)  Ordinary 
thinly-coated  plate,  without  backing — result, 
strong  reflection  of  light  from  back.  (2) 
Thickly-coated  plate,  without  backing — reflec¬ 
tion  nearly  as  strong.  (3)  Multiple-coated 
plate  (stated  by  its  manufacturers  to  absolutely 
prevent  halation) — result,  strong  reflection. 
(4)  Plate  backed  with  Indian  ink — slight 
reflection.  (5)  Backed  with  caramel — slight 
reflection.  (6)  Backed  with  bitumen —slight 
reflection.  (7)  Backed  with  burnt  sienna — 
very  slight  reflection,  and  (this  is  important) 
of  a  reddish  tinge.  (8)  Celluloid  film- -almost 
as  much  reflection  as  unbacked  glass  plate. 

(9)  Paper  film — absolutely  no  reflection. 

(10)  Celluloid  film,  backed — no  reflection. 


To  Clean  Dirty  Bottles. — Use  ordinary 
shot,  with  soda  and  water,  shaking  well.  If 
this  does  not  clean  them  use  a  little  very  dilute 
hydrofluoric  acid.  If  used  too  strong  this 
will  eat  into  the  glass,  but  a  very  dilute 
solution,  say  one  dram  to  five  ounces  of  water, 
is  effective.  The  method  with  shot  is  perfectly 
effectual  in  most  cases,  however,  and  does  not 
necessitate  the  use  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  which 
is  very  troublesome  stuff  to  deal  with. 

Silver  Intensification. — The  following  is 
said  to  give  excellent  results  : — 

Solution  A. 

Water . ioo  c.c. 

Chrome  alum .  5  grammes. 

Nitric  acid  c.p .  2  drops. 

Solution  B. 

Gallic  acid .  if>  grammes. 

Water .  100  c.c. 

Solution  C. 

Nitrate  of  silver .  2  grammes. 

Water . 100  c.c. 

The  fixed  and  well-washed  negative  is  first 
immersed  for  a  few  minutes  in  Solution  A. 


pressure  under  a  board  or  between  the  leaves 
of  a  big  book  may  be  desirable.  But  if  the 
prints  to  be  mounted  are  thin,  then  wet 
the  mount,  and  allow  it  to  curl  a  little,  apply¬ 
ing  the  print,  well  pasted  to  the  convex  side 
and  squeegeeing  well  down.  Leave  under 
pressure  till  dry.  The  paste  employed  should 
always  be  stiff  and  as  free  from  superfluous 
water  as  possible.  It  should  be  used  sparingly 
and  well  rubbed  in. 

To  Tone  Lantern  Slides.— Aim  at  a 
rather  weak,  thin  slide.  After  fixing  and 
thorough  washing,  bleach  it  in  a  mercuric 
chloride,  again  wash  well,  and  tone  with 
boiling  water  4  oz.,  sulphocyanide  of  ammo¬ 
nium  15  grs.,  carbonate  of  soda  2  grs., 
saturated  solution  of  hypo  1  minim.  When 
this  becomes  tepid  add  the  following  : — Gold 
chloride  2  grs.,  water  1  oz. 

Paste  for  Mounting.  -  Dissolve  in  one 
quart  of  water  a  teaspoonful  of  pure  powdered 
alum,  stir  into  this  enough  flour  to  make  a 
thick  cream.  Break  up  every ^lump  of  flour 
until  the  mixture  is  smooth. j  jStir  in  next  a 


This  is  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  film 
from  coming  off,  and  to  clear  it.  For 
intensifying,  take  one  part  of  Solution  B  and 
one  part  of  Solution  C,  with  jo  parts  of  water. 
The  negative, is  left  in  this  bath  until  the 
desired  effect  is  obtained. 

As  a  last  resource,  the  family  travelling  trunk 
is  recommended  for  plate  changing  whilst  on 
tour. 

Mounting  on  Paper. — The  mounting  of 
photographs  on  comparatively  thin  paper, 
presents  difficulties  to  the  uninitiated,  but  is 
easy  enough  when  the  proper  way  is  known. 
If  the  photographs  are  pretty  thick,  that  is  on 
CC  platinum,  or  the  customary  final  support 
employed  for  carbon,  or  the  stouter  bromide 
papers,  there  is  absolutely  no  necessity  to  do 
more  than  just  touch  the  four  corners  with 
paste,  and  press  down  to  the  mount  with  the 
fingers.  To  ensure  flatness  subsequent 
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teaspoonful  of  powdered  resin.  Now  pour  in 
a  cupful  of  boiling  water.  Stir  it  well.  Per¬ 
fume  to  suit  by  adding  a  few  drops  of  oil  of 
cloves,  w'inter-green,  sassafras,  etc.  After  the 
mixture  has  thickened  from  cooking  by  the 
boiling  water  pour  into  an  earthen  vessel — 
not  tin- — cover  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 
When  wanted  for  use,  take  amount  needed 
and  soften  with  a  little  warm  water.  This 
will  produce  a  perfect  paste,  clean,  whole¬ 
some  and  lasting.  If  larger  quantity  is  desired, 
increase  proportions  in  proper  ratio.  The 
above  produces  a  superior  paste  when  pro¬ 
perly  made,  but  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  rubbing  out  all  lumps  of  flour  before 
cooking.  The  powdered  resin  is  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  incorporate  with 
the  cold  flour  cream,  and  does  not  become 
thoroughly  incorporated  until  the  cooking 
process  is  completed.  The  paste  should  be 
cooked  over  a  fire,  as  the  addition  of  boiling 
water  does  not  sufficiently  cook  the  mass.  The 
paste,  when  made  thick,  will  keep  until 
entirely  used  up. 
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The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  alum 

to  the  ammonium  persulphate  reducer  is 

recommended.  It  acts  as  a  restrainer. 

/ 

Lantern  Slide  Developer  for  Warm  or 


Sepia  Tones. — 

Eikonogen .  45  grains 

Hydrokinone .  15 

Sulphite  of  soda  .  240  ,, 

Carbonate  of  potas .  120 

Bromide  of  potassium .  20 

Citric  acid .  30  ,, 

Water .  20  ozs. 


For  sepia  tones  use  the  above  full  strength, 
when  development  will  be  completed  in  about 
three  minutes.  The  developer  may  be  used 
several  times.  If  warmer  tones  are  required, 
dilute  with  1  part  water  ;  development  will 
then  take  from  4  to  5  minutes.  For  red  tones 
it  is  necessary  to  considerably  increase  the 
exposure. 


Toned  Bromides,  Etc. — Platinum  and 
bromide  prints  may  be  coloured  in  imitation  of 
old  engravings  by  soaking  them  in  a  strong 
infusion  of  tea  or  coffee,  according  to  the  tint 
required.  The  infusion  will  keep  well  in 
bottles  if  a  drachm  of  the  following  mixture  is 
added  to  each  pint  of  freshly-made  infusion: 
Salicylic  acid,  sixty  grains ;  alcohol,  one  ounce. 
The  infusion  should  be  well  shaken  after  the 
addition  of  the  preservative. 

Black  Varnish. — 

Turpentine .  100  grms. 

Bitumen .  10 

White  wax .  4 

Pine  soot .  2 

This  varnish  is  useful  for  blocking  out  skies 

etc.  and  should  be  painted  on  the  back  of  a 
negative,  by  means  of  a  brush.  It  should  be 
kept  in  a  coloured  bottle,  otherwise  the  bitu¬ 
men  will  become  insoluble  in  the  light. 

To  Remove  Varnish. — 

Alcohol .  100  grms 

Caustic  potash  .  0  5 

Immerse  the  negative  in  this  solution.  The 
varnish  assumes  a  whitish  tint.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  rock  the  dish,  and  to  rub  lightly 
with  the  end  of  the  finger  in  order  to  remove 
all  trace  of  the  varnish.  If  the  varnish  should 
resist,  or  be  not  altogether  removed,  the  nega¬ 
tive  should  be  placed  for  a  few  moments  in 
alcohol,  and  again  treated  in  the  same  way. 
This  method  is  useful  incases  where  the  varnish 
has  to  be  removed  before  intensification. 


Safe  Lights  for  Changing  Plates  — Most 
amateurs  have  no  idea  of  the  amount  of  latitude 
permissible  in  the  way  of  light  for  changing 
plates.  For  instance,  the  strong  light  of  the 
full  moon  has  no  practical  effect  upon  ordinary- 
plates  if  exposed  to  it  for  several  seconds. 
Therefore  plates  may  be  changed  by  moon¬ 
light  provided  the  direct  rays  do  not  fall  on 
them.  Plates  may  also  be  changed  safely  by 
candle  light  provided  the  direct  light  of  the 
candle  is  not  allowed  to  fall  upon  them,  and 
the  photographer  does  not  approach  too  near. 
The  light  of  a  street  gas  lamp  which  shines 
into  a  bedroom  window  gives  ample  and 
sufficient  illumination  for  plate  changing. 
Star  light,  of  course,  is  perfectly  safe. 


Photographing  Polished  Surfaces. 
When  photographing  interiors  or  special 
shining  objects,  considerable  difficulty  is  often 
met  with  on  account  of  the  highly-burnished 
surfaces  of  the  objects.  The  method  of 
dealing  with  things  of  this  kind  was  recently 
described  by  Mr.  Charles  Wallis,  at  the 
Photographic  Club.  The  subjects  he  had  to 
deal  with  consisted  of  polished  silver  ware, 
and  their  surfaces  were  carefully  dulled  by 
dabbing  them  with  putty.  A  large  sheet  was 
arranged  in  front  of  the  camera,  the  lens 
projecting  through  an  aperture,  so  that  there 
was  no  possibility  of  the  operator  and  his 
apparatus  being  reflected.  Bowls  were  more 
difficult  to  photograph  than  flat  surfaces. 
Rouge  had  to  be  put  on  with  a  shaving  brush 
and  allowed  to  dry,  the  surplus  being  wiped 
away  with  cotton  wool.  The  putty  was  then 
applied  to  dull  the  bright  parts. 

To  Strip  a  Negative. — The  negative  is  laid 
for  some  minutes  in  a  bath  of  formalin  diluted 
with  water,  dried,  cut  round  the  edges,  and 
then  dipped  into  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  then,  without  washing,  plunged  into 
a  bath  strongly  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  film  will  at  once  come  off  from  the 
glass,  and  it  has  only  to  be  transferred  to 
another  support  with  or  without  reversal, 
according  as  required  for  the  carbon  process 
or  for  ordinary  printing. 


In  this  department  we  criticise  photographs  sent  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  and  give  reproductions  of  some  that 
are  particularly  useful  for  illustrating  the  principles  ot 
pictorial  selection.  Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted 
flat  (not  rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps 
and  “  The  Critic  "  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned. 

Special  Criticisms  by  Post. — Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  work 
does  not  “  pay  ”  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  soi  t  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  bv  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Postal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  thev  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.”  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Print  Mounting  Department. — We  are  now  so 
frequently  receiving  inquiries  for  advice  as  to  the 
mounting  of  prints,  what  tint  and  substance  of  mount 
to  select,  how  to  harmonize  the  colours  of  an  “  Ameri¬ 
can”  mount,  etc.,  etc  ,  and  as  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
prescribe  suitable  mounts  without  showing  an  example. 


we  propose  to  inaugurate  a  Print  Mounting  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  scheme  is  not  a  commercial  undertaking, 
excepting  in  the  sense  that  it  may  add  to  the  value  of 
our  journal,  nor  do  we  intend  to  mount  more  than  two, 
or  at  the  most  three  prints  for  any  one  reader  during 
the  month.  We  simply  want  to  get  men  on  to  ihe  right 
track  and  then  leave  them  to  go  ahead  for  themselves. 
We  can  only  receive  prints  for  mounting  up  to  March 
25th ;  the  department  will  be  suspended  during  the 
summer  months,  but  if  sufficient  indication  has  been 
given  of  its  utility,  it  will  be  renewed  again  during  the 
following  winter  season.  Each  print  for  mounting  must 
be  sent  flat,  together  with  the  special  coupon  (horn  our 
advertising  coin  "ns)  and  Ninepenck  in  stamps.  It  will 
be  returned  to  the  sender  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
effectively  mounted,  carefully  packed  and  post  paid. 
\ote  particularly  that  we  prefer  not  to  deal  with  glossy 
prints,  for  as  a  rule  they  do  not  lend  ihemselves  to 
effective  mounting. 

Detege. — A  very  nice  little  bit,  trivial,  but 
at  the  same  time  quite  a  picture. 

Oak. — A  nice  wintry  picture  which  looks 
very  much  better  when  half  an  inch  more  is 
trimmed  off  the  sky.  It  is  rather  a  pity  that 
you  could  not  have  got  a  little  bit  nearer  to  the 
ducks. 

The  Snipe. — Here  is  a  delightful  little  bit, 
quite  a  picture  which  hardly  needs  any 
comment,  save  perhaps  that  if  the  whole  of 
the  plate  had  been  retained,  and  the  top  and 


Amateur.— It  might  have  been  very  good  if 
the  lad  had  not  been  quite  so  close  to  the 
old  building,  and  if  the  dog  on  the  left  had 
occupied  some  other  attitude  and  been  sharper. 
It  was  better  to  take  them  naturally  playing 
with  the  boy,  than  simply  posing  him  with 
them  in  the  usual  photographic  manner.  Let 
them  all  try  again,  and  let  the  lad  be  either 
petting  the  animals,  or  doing  something  other 
than  holding  them  for  their  likenesses. 

D.C.M. — Rather  pretty,  but  we  think  you 
included  a  little  bit  too  much  foliage  so  far  as- 
the  top  of  the  photograph  is  concerned.  The 
printing  process  is  satisfactory,  but  the  whole 
effect  is  somewhat  sombre,  and  the  composition 
not  very  striking. 

Tisca — A  very  satisfactory  night  effect 
printed  in  an  extremely  suitable  colour,  and 
trimmed  very  corredtly.  It  would  have  looked 
better  on  a  very  dark  blue  mount,  however. 

Kew — The  lighting  in  this  picture  is  charm¬ 
ing,  and  if  you  could  only  have  persuaded  a 
horse  or  something  of  the  sort  to  go  and  wade 
through  the  pool,  you  would  have  had  a  very 
taking  photograph  indeed.  As  it  is  the  whole 
lacks  life  interest. 


bottom  of  the  print  therefore  left  on,  the  photo¬ 
graph  would  not  have  been  worth  a  second 
glance.  Cut  down  with  care  it  makes  a 
picture  in  the  truest  sense. 

Blue  Peter. — You  do  not  quite  know  how 
to  develop  snapshots  apparently,  you  ought 
to  get  more  body  than  this.  We  do  not  know 
if  you  use  pyro  soda,  but  if  you  do  not,  do, 
and  carry  the  development  very  much  further. 
Glad  to  see  you  have  trimmed  down,  you 
chose  your  subject  very  nicely. 

Doraud. — The  composition  is  satisfactory, 
but  the  whole  is  very  flat,  due  we  fancy  to 
slight  over-exposure.  The  lighting  and  tone 
of  the  print  deserve  commendation. 

Hadley. — This  is  not  badly  taken,  and  the 
church  would  be  extremely  awkward  to  photo¬ 
graph  because  of  its  curious  position.  Inter¬ 
vening  lines  of  railings  and  hedges  were  a 
necessity,  and  railings  and  hedges  have  a  nasty 
effect  in  a  photograph  when  they  run  parallel 
across  the  picture.  A  view  like  this  is  hardly 
suitable  material  for  our  critical  tooth. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  The  Snipe. 


Aveugle — A  satisfactory  portrait  of  the  old 
man,  nicely  toned,  and  mounted  with  taste.  He 
is  staring  just  a  wee  bit,  however,  but  this  draw¬ 
back  is  not  pronounced  as  it  is  in  some  works, 
which  we  get  submitted.  (2)  The  scene  is  well 
chosen  with  a  view  to  balance,  but  you  have 
overexposed,  and  consequently  got  the  whole 
too  flat,  and  somewhat  fuzzy  through  the  trees 
having  moved.  The  printing  process  is  quite 
suitable,  and  the  trimming  all  right. 

Brightside. — A  good  commercial  view  and 
very  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the 
clouds.  A  little  more  foreground  interest 
would  have  been  an  improvement,  however. 
It  is  a  pity  you  could  not  have  waited  until  a 
few  more  people  came  to  fill  it  up. 

F.P.H.  (Brighton).- -Not  quite  as  nicely 
lighted  as  your  other  attempts,  especially  the 
matt  surface  one.  The  lad  is  nicely  posed 
in  this  latter  print,  but  you  get  a  more 
pictorial  effect  when  you  cut  an  inch  off  the 
right-hand  side,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off 
the  left.  The  other  effort  must  be  trimmed 
circular.  Your  work  is  certainly  smart  and 
unobjectionable. 


Retlaw  Sivad. — This  is  a  very  charming 
place  for  a  photograph,  but  you  will  have  to 
arrange  your  materials  slightly  differently. 
You  see  the  gist  of  the  picture  lies  about  two 
inches  from  the  right-hand  side.  At  the 
extreme  left  it  seems  to  tail  away  into  nothing. 
The  best  may  be  made  out  of  this  when  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  left,  a  good 
inch  off  the  top,  and  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 

Scallywag  — Here  is  a  picture  which  is 
practically  made  by  the  beautiful  reflections, 
and  the  carefully  worked  sky  effect,  which 
unfortunately  is  not  shown  so  well  in  the  repro¬ 
duction.  The  scene  was  taken  on  a  dullish 
day,  we  should  imagine,  with  the  light  nearly 
behind  the  church  tower,  which  of  course 
meant  that  the  reflection  in  the  water  would  be 
extremely  strong.  If  the  artist  had  attempted 
to  portray  this  particular  scene  under  any 


other  circumstances,  a  dismal  failure^would 
have  accrued.  Fancy  how  flat,  stale  and  un¬ 
profitable  the  whole  would  have  looked  if  the 
river  had  been  simply  a  white  patch.  Photo¬ 
graphic  artists  should  remember  that  when 
they  wish  to  get  a  good  reflection  in  water,  they 
must  always  have  the  sun  in  front  of  them, 
and  behind  the  objects  to  be  reflected. 

Fido. — You  should  simply  keep  the  head  of 
this  baby,  throwing  the  rest  of  the  print  away, 
because  the  child  has  moved,  but  the  face  is 
interesting,  and  has  a  pleasant  expression  on 
it  The  technique  is  extremely  satisfactory. 

Matt. — This  might  have  been  nice  if  you 
had  not  slightly  overexposed.  The  lighting 
is  pretty,  and  the  little  girl  fairly  well  posed, 
but  the  black  and  white  effect  was  a  bit  wrong. 
Trimmed  and  mounted  excellently. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Scallywag. 


Muff. — This  will  not  do,  the  blooms  are  too 
black,  and  the  whole  is  too  harsh,  while  you 
have  arranged  things  rather  stiffly.  You  need 
an  isochromatic  screen  for  this  kind  of  thing, 
and  considerable  knowledge  as  to  how  to  light 
so  that  harshness  does  not  result.  We  rather 
think  you  have  slightly  underexposed. 

Beginner. — There  is  too  much  foreground  in 
this  picture,  foreground  of  a  nasty  character. 
We  think  you  could  have  made  more  of  it  if 
you  had  allowed  the  gamekeeper,  or  whatever 
he  is,  to  be  a  more  important  object  in  the  whole 
scheme.  We  do  not  know  what  title  you 
could  use,  because  the  photograph  suggests 
nothing  whatever.  You  should  always  think 
of  your  title  first,  and  try  to  realize  it,  not 
make  a  composition  and  then  glue  a  title  on 
out  of  a  job  lot. 

Katrina. — The  boats  are  too  much  together, 
and  their  being  broadside  on  is  another  eye¬ 
sore.  You  should  focus  better,  the  lighting  of 
your  effort  is  pleasing. 

Charl. — Good  technically,  but  a  rather 
ordinary  subject.  You  see  these  park  bridges 
are  never  very  pictorial,  suggesting  rather 
stucco  and  District  Council. 

Lilac. — A  capital  topographical  photograph 
well  lighted,  and  very  nearly  pictorial. 

H.T. — A  good  wood  scene  of  a  somewhat 
ordinary  type  very  slightly  overexposed. 
Bracken  will  get  halated  sometimes,  no 
matter  how  careful  the  operator  is. 

Athenian. — Too  lopsided  and  askew.  This 
is  a  fatal  defect,  which  is  a  pity,  because  the 
exposure  has  been  most  correctly  timed. 

Franz. — Well  lighted  and  nicely  selected, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  shown 
the  roots  of  the  tree  at  the  right-hand  side,  as 
then  you  would  not  have  had  such  a  trimmed- 
off  awkward  effect. 

D.H.B.  (Brighton).  We  hardly  think  we 
like  the  yellow  tone.  You  see  the  view  itself 
was  scarcely  suitable  for  such  a  colour.  You 
never  saw  this  scene  with  a  yellow  tinge  over 
it.  For  the  portrayal  of  a  foggy  day  in  London 
your  idea  would  be  all  right,  but  for  a  rural 
scene  like  your  present  one,  it  is  totally  un¬ 
fitted  The  mount  certainly  shows  off  the 
colour  to  advantage.  Given  a  suitable  subject 
you  might  make  a  success  with  this  peculiar 
method. 

Captain. — Yes,  take  the  thing  over  again, 
spreading  the  vegetables  out  a  bit  more,  and 
giving  a  shorter  exposure,  and  arranging  for  a 
more  striking  lighting. 

Fenty. — You  should  never  attempt  photo¬ 
graphs  of  this  character  without  a  proper  stand 
camera,  because  you  will  be  certain  to  obtain 
distortion  such  as  is  present  in  your  present 
effort.  Notice  how  all  the  pinnacles  run  to 
one  point  somewhere  in  the  sky.  The 
exposure  and  light  could  not  be  improved  upon 

Alvaston. — This  is  much  too  bitty,  you 
should  not  have  chosen  a  view  like  this,  but  il 
you  needs  must  take  it  you  should  have  selected 
a  day  when  it  was  less  bright,  and  given  a 
longer  exposure.  Scenes  which  contain  so 
much  foliage,  however,  are  difficult  to  take, 
and  should  be  avoided  where  possible. 


Kersie. — What  a  pity  the  trees  towards  the 
left-hand  side  do  not  stand  out  more  than  they 
do,  as  then  they  would  have  made  a  picture. 
You  should  not  use  quite  so  small  a  stop. 

Practical. — Beautifully  lighted,  and  very 
well  taken,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  a 
very  pictorial  photograph  here,  on  account  of 
the  hedge,  which  forms  a  nasty  line  across  the 
picture. 

H.  B.  Genesta. — This  might  have  been 
very  charming  if  you  bad  not  given  quite  so 
long  an  exposure.  Try  again  with  about  half 
the  exposure,  and  see  what  sort  of  a  result 
you  get. 

Boz. — There  is  delightful  lighting  in  this, 
and  a  charming  spot,  but  the  artist  has  trimmed 
quite  wrongly,  or  rather  has  not  trimmed  at  all. 
Both  sides  of  the  print  are  unnecessary,  and 
the  circular  glimpses  through  the  trees  behind 


Erinkle. — The  lighting  effect  is  fine,  but  as 
a  picture  the  whole  is  spoilt  by  the  lines  of  the 
boat  running  exactly  parallel  with  the  lines  of 
the  Quay.  The  fact  that  the  vessel  is  broad¬ 
side  on  is  also  detrimental  to  pictorial  effect 
Try  again  with  a  similar  lighting,  but  with 
more  attempt  at  proper  pictorial  arrangement 
Exposure  and  the  rest  of  it  absolutely  correct 

Hobby. — This  would  have  been  a  great  deal 
better  if  the  lady  had  been  carrying  the  basket 
in  both  her  hands,  and  not  so  palpably  stand¬ 
ing  to  have  her  photograph  taken.  Correctlv 
exposed  and  developed,  and  properly  printed 

Irish  Girl. — A  fair  photograph,  just  a  little 
flat,  however,  through  too  all-round  lighting 
and  overexposure.  It  looks  best  when 
half  an  inch  is  cut  off  the  sky.  The  boys  are 
very  natural,  but  it  is  a  pity  they  all  looked  at 
the  camera. 


point  undoubtedly  to  a  circular  composition. 
Let  any  of  our  readers  who  wish  to  see  what 
we  mean  get  a  piece  of  paper,  and  cut  out  of 
it  a.  circular  opening  of  such  size  that  the 
bottom  of  the  print  and  its  top  just  go  within 
the  limits  of  the  circle,  and  they  will  under¬ 
stand  at  once. 

Albertus.- — The  horses  are  too  much  in  a 
row  in  this  photograph,  and  not  strikingly 
lighted,  while  the  gentleman  farmer  is  too 
modern  to  be  a  picture.  Very  good  technically, 
however,  and  focussed  with  extreme  care. 

Perth. — A  good  stereoscopic  picture.  Of 
course  it  is  not  artistic,  but  for  a  thing  of  this 
sort  one  does  not  expect  much  in  this  direction. 
Your  technique  is  certainly  above  suspicion, 
and  your  way  of  adding  a  note  about  the  view 
is  highly  commendable. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Boz. 


Smike.- — Well  selected  and  nicely  taken.  It 
would  be  very  much  improved,  however,  if  you 
introduced  clouds.  Exposure  and  technique 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 

Elic. — The  girl  is  charmingly  posed  and 
well  lighted,  but  there  is  a  harshness  about  the 
whole  which  spoils  the  ensemble,  and  certainlv 
the  title  is  wrong.  A  girl  as  well  dressed  as 
this  one  would  not  be  homeless.  Try  her 
again  in  rags,  and  give  a  longer  exposure. 

Dac  Dot. — A  funny  yellow  tint,  although 
not  unpleasing ;  altogether  it  is  a  wee  bi 
puzzling.  It  certainly  takes  away  from  the 
composition  of  the  photograph,  for  one  is 
attracted  by  the  yellow  long  before  the  eye  has 
time  to  grasp  the  details.  This  is,  of  course,  a 
mistake,  because  the  tint  of  photograph  should 
be  subsidiary  to  the  subject,  and  should  not 
strike  one  as  an  anachronism.  Yellow  is  only 
suitable  for  foggy  days. 
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Jean  Val  Jean.  -Composition  is  all  right, 
that  is,  you  made  as  pictorial  a  photograph  as 
you  possibly  could  from  the  material,  but  you 
have  underdeveloped  and  overexposed,  we 
think.  Try  it  on  Velox,  this  will  give  a 
pluckier  result. 

Tired  Tim. — Too  crowded,  you  took  too 
many  boats,  and  went  too  close  up  to  them. 
The  mist  effect  is  rather  pleasing,  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  this  fault  of  getting  in  too  much 
material,  your  work  would  have  merited  con¬ 
siderable  praise,  as  the  lighting  is  satisfactory, 
and  the  tone  of  the  paper  expresses  a  foggy 
day  nicely.  We  think  the  exposure  was 
correctly  timed. 

Canish. — Here  is  a  very  good  picture  of  a 
tired-out  boy,  well  posed,  well  photographed 
and  well  trimmed,  and  yet  it  is  not  a  success 
on  account  of  the  background,  which  is  so 
palpably  photographic.  If  Canish  had  merely 
placed  this  youth  on  a  doorstep,  or  something 
of  that  sort,  how  very,  very  different  the  result¬ 
ing  photograph  would  have  been.  Of  course 


the  idea  is  somewhat  hackneyed,  still  a  good 
well-used  theme  worked  out  in  a  slightly  new 
manner,  is  better  than  a  poor  new  one,  even 
if  the  said  new  one  is  elaborately  arranged 
and  got  up. 

Aitch  Kay. — The  brown  tone  may  be  due 
to  the  platinotype  having  become  slightly  damp 
or  possibly  a  little  aged.  The  wood  scene  is 
very  beautiful  so  far  as  the  lighting  is  concern¬ 
ed,  and  we  do  not  think  the  brown  tone  of  the 
platinotype  at  all  unsuitable.  This  ought  to 
make  a  fairly  satisfactory  enlargement, 
especially  if  printed  on  a  yellowish  paper  in 
brown  carbon.  The  fuzziness  of  the  Castle 
scene  in  our  opinion  does  not  detract,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  if  you  were  making  a 
picture  you  would  not  want  all  the  details  so 
horribly  distinct. 

F.  Ocus. — Good  view  of  a  camp,  interesting 
to  those  who  have  spent  a  happy  summer  there, 
but  not  particularly  so  to  those  who  know 
nothing  about  the  spot  or  the  people. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Canish. 


Newark. — This  is  very  pretty  indeed,  the 
arrangement  is  charming,  and  if  you  had  only 
used  a  reflector  to  throw  light  on  the  right- 
hand  side,  and  take  away  the  heavy  shadow, 
you  would  have  had  a  first  class  flower  study. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connection  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Two  photographs  of  the  Luncheon  given  by  the  Mayor 
to  the  Halifax  Borough  Justices,  on  the  accession  of  His 
Majesty  King  Edward  VII.  T.  Illingworth,  41,  Crown 
Street,  Halifax. 

One  photograph  of  the  collision  between  the  S.S. 
“Albion”  and  the  S.S.  “Empress,”  off  Bournemouth 
Pier.  A.  J.  G.  Swinney,  Lome  Villa,  Sidcup,  Kent. 


Hnswers  to  CorresponOents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  t lie  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address:— The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

E.  B.  Taylor. — Just  such  a  series  of  papers  as  you 
appear  to  want  may  now  be  found  month  by  month  in 
our  columns.  Some  of  the  points  you  query  are  those 
that  almost  every  amateur  determines  for  himself,  by 
experiment  in  the  first  instance,  and  if  you  turn  back  to 
previous  issues,  ever  since  the  magazine  was  started, 
you  will  find  practically  all  your  questions  answered. 
At  the  same  time  we  are  glad  to  have  your  letter,  because 
it  suggests  points  to  us  that  we  will  try  to  deal  with,  as 
the  subjects  they  refer  to  come  into  our  columns. 

Tisca  wants  to  know  how  to  get  a  black  edge  sharply 
defined  round  a  bromide  print.  This  can  be  done  by 
what  is  known  as  the  mask  and  disc  method.  The  print 
is  made  in  the  ordinary  way  with  a  narrow  mask  round 
the  margin,  then  the  disc,  precisely  fitting  into  the  mask, 
is  put  over  the  print,  and  it  is  exposed  for  a  few  seconds 
to  light,  when  upon  development  a  black  border  will 
make  its  appearance. 

Autumn  asks  if  silver  prints  can  be  made  on  ordinary 
post-cards,  or  whether  specially  sensitized  cards  must  be 
obtained.  A  sensitizing  solution  is  sold,  we  believe,  for 
use  with  ordinary  cards  and  note  paper  by  some  of  the 
dealers.  We  think  Otto  Scholzig,  31,  Binfield  Road 
Clapham  Road,  London,  is  the  wholesale  agent.  But 
there  are  a  number  of  ready-sensitized  post-cards  to  be 
had,  Velox,  for  example,  Mallandain's  “V.  B.”  paper 
and,  no  doubt,  there  are  others. 

A.  W.  Hoare  writes  a  long  letter  in  which  he  accuses 
11s  of  favouritism,  and  thinks  that  a  picture  sent  in  by  a 
friend  of  his  ought  to  have  received  a  prize  in  a  recent 
competition,  rather  than  the  one  that  did  get  it.  He  is 
also  of  opinion  that,  judging  by  the  merit  of  our 
criticisms,  they  are  written  by  our  office  boy.  If  this  is 
really  A.  W.  Hoare’s  candid  opinion  we  think  he  would  be 
very  wise  to  discontinue  subscribing  to  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer.  It  is  quite  evident  that  it 
only  annoys  him,  and  since  it  does  not  teach  him 
anything,  he  is  wasting  his  money  to  the  extent  of 
threepence  per  month. 

Arthur  j.  South  asks  this  question.  “In  trading 
registered  prints  with  dealers  is  it  customary  to  sell  the 
negatives  outright,  or  should  I  be  able  to  retain  these  and 
print  their  orders?  "  So  far  as  we  can  understand  this 
question,  it  is  quite  at  the  enquirer's  option  as  to  the 
particular  arrangement  and  terms  he  makes  with  the 
dealers. 
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SILHOUETTES 
BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Percy  Lund. 

H  E  R  E  is  much 
more  to  be  got 
out  of  silhouette 
photography  than 
a  casual  thinker 
might  imagine. 
Neither  is  the  art 
of  making  black 
outlines  of  people’s 
heads  merely 
amusing ;  one  can  learn  a  good  deal 
about  the  delicacy  of  the  human 
features  and  realize  how  the  slightest 
variance  in  the  curve  of  a  nose 
or  a  chin  alters  the  whole  appear¬ 
ance,  and  indeed  makes  much  of  the 
difference  between  one  person  and 
another.  If  Mr.  Richard  le  Gallienne 
had  occasion  to  cut  out  a  few  sil¬ 
houettes  1  think  he  would  no  longer 
hold  to  that  celestial  stencil  theory  of 
his,  whereby  a  great  cosmic  brush 


turns  out  human  beings  in  thousands 
all  exactly  alike.  No  ;  the  prevailing 
similarity  in  form  and  feature  dis¬ 
appears  upon  closer  investigation. 
Nature  has  been  at  the  trouble  of 
casting  a  special  mould  for  each  of  her 
children.  That  they  follow  fashion 
and  imitate  each  other  in  dress  and 
deportment  is  a  servile  similarity  for 
which  they  have  only  themselves  to 
blame. 

This  by  way  of  introduction.  Now 
for  the  art  and  practice  of  producing 
silhouettes  by  photography.  The 
outline  of  the  face  is  projected  in 
shadow  upon  a  screen  by  the  magic 
lantern.  This  screen  may  be  a  sheet 
if  limelight  is  employed,  but  for  a  less 
powerful  illuminant,  such  as  incan¬ 
descent  gas,  a  screen  made  of  tissue 
paper  stretched  on  some  kind  of  frame¬ 
work  is  better.  I  made  mine  by 
fastening  a  single  sheet  of  tissue  paper 
with  paste  at  the  margin  on  to  an  old 
picture  frame.  This  frame  was  then 
suspended  at  the  door  of  the  dark-room, 
the  lantern  being  placed  inside,  so  that 
no  indirect  illumination  and  only  that 
from  the  tissue-paper  screen  itself 
could  reach  the  camera. 

The  sitter  to  be  silhouetted  was 
seated  upon  a  stool  between  the 
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lantern  and  the  screen  and  close  to  the 
latter,  so  that  a  clear  image  in  outline 
was  projected.  In  point  of  fact,  my 
lantern  was  an  enlarging  lantern, 
which  did  not  give  a  brilliant  enough 
disc  of  light,  except  at  close  quarters, 


and  even  then  the  light  rapidly 
diminished  towards  the  margin  of  the 
screen.  But  this  is  not  a  serious 
drawback,  as  will  be  seen  directly. 

The  sitter  being  placed,  then,  so 
that  the  shadow  of  his  features  fell  in 
the  centre  of  the  screen,  this  shadow 
was  photographed  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  half-plate  camera,  placed 
outside  the  dark-room,  using  a  short- 
focus  lens,  so  that  there  should  be  as 
little  loss  of  light  by  distance  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Thirty  seconds’  exposure  was 
required  with  plates  of  moderate 
rapidity  and  the  lens  at  full  aperture 

(//«).. 

Printing  from  an  untouched  negative 
gives  an  appearance  like  fig.  1,  rather 
curious  in  its  way  and  very  suggestive 
of  shadowgraphy,  but  not  according  to 
the  orthodox  silhouette  of  our  grand¬ 
fathers  and  grandmothers. 

The  clear-cut  black  outline  can  be 
obtained  by  “  blocking  out  ”  the 
negative  all  round  the  features,  with 
the  exception  of  the  transparent  head 
itself.  Some  care  should  be  exercised, 
in  doing  this,  not  to  encroach  upon  the 


features  and  so  alter  their  character. 
The  opaque  substance  sold  by  photo¬ 
graphic  dealers  is  excellent  for  the 
purpose ;  it  is  used  like  paint  and 
applied  with  a  small  camel-hair  or 
sable  brush.  This  operation  being 
completed,  prints  may  then  be  made 
in  platinotype  or  bromide,  the  slow 
gaslight  printing  papers  being  most 
easily  manipulated  and  handiest  for  the 
purpose.  The  result  then  will  be  as 
shown  in  fig.  2. 

But  there  is  another  and  perhaps 
simpler  and  more  effective  method  of 
obtaining  the  paper  silhouette  from  the 
photographic  negative.  This  method 
is  also  cheaper.  By  means  of  a 
retouching  desk  or  any  similar  arrange¬ 
ment,  or  by  holding  the  negative 
against  the  window  pane  so  that  as 
little  direct  light  as  possible  falls  upon 
it,  trace  with  a  sharp  pencil  upon  a 
superimposed  piece  of  white  paper  the 
outline  of  the  head  and  bust.  Attach 
this  slip  of  paper  temporarily,  with  a 
dab  or  two  of  paste,  to  a  corresponding 
piece  of  black  paper  such  as  is  used 
for  lantern  masks,  and  then  with  a 
sharp  pair  of  scissors  cut  out  the  head, 
when,  upon  separating  the  two  pieces 
of  paper,  an  excellent  black  silhouette 
will  be  obtained.  Examples  produced 
in  this  way  are  shown  in  figs.  3,  4,  5 
and  6. 

This  may  then  be  mounted  upon  a 
white  or  light-tinted  card  and  sur¬ 


rounded  by  a  plain  border  of  ruled 
lines  to  give  it  an  old-style  appearance. 
If  an  old-fashioned  mahogany  frame 
can  be  picked  up  at  some  antique  shop, 
the  silhouette  may  be  framed  and  will 
look  quite  the  same  as  those  silhouette 
portraits  of  the  past  that  sell  in  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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Wardour  Street  old  curiosity  shops  for 
five  shillings  and  upwards. 

In  cutting  out  the  silhouette  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  miss  the  eyelash, 
which  imparts  greater  realism  to  the 
portrait.  Sometimes  it  is  distinctly 
seen  in  the  negative,  but  often  through 
the  blinking  of  the  eyes  during  the 
long  exposure  it  is  blurred  and  liable 
to  be  overlooked. 

^  It  is  necessary  to  trace  the  whole 
outline  with  accuracy  and  to  follow  the 
pencil  mark  most  attentively  or  the 
character  of  the  likeness  will  be  altered 
and  the  silhouette  not  so  easily  recog¬ 


nisable.  After  a  little  practice  slight 
improvements  may  be  introduced,  such 
as  a  small  variation  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  hair,  or  some  little  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  moustache  to  give  a  clearer 
outline  of  the  mouth.  The  silhouette 
artist  may  also  venture  on  the  field  of 
caricature,  and  giving  greater  prom¬ 
inency  to  his  sitters’  noses,  or  otherwise 
exaggerating  certain  features  at  the 
expense  of  others,  produce  fancy  por¬ 
traits  that  will  give  rise  to  a  great 
amount  of  merriment. 

People  who  wear  pince-nez  or  spec¬ 
tacles  should  never  be  taken  without 


Figs.  3  and  4. 


Figs.  5  and  6. 
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them,  or  their  silhouettes  would  seldom 
lie  recognisable.  But  if  the  glasses 
throw  a  reflection  upon  the  face,  cover 
them  over  temporarily  with  gummed 
paper. 

The  whole  process  of  silhouette 
production  as  above  described  will  be 
the  source  of  much  amusement  and 
gratification  to  those  who  take  it  up. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  it  whatever. 

If  any  of  my  readers  should  experi¬ 
ment  in  this  direction  I  shall  be  glad 
to  see  their  results. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  would  be  prac¬ 
ticable  to  silhouette  the  whole  figure 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  I  should  think 
that  with  the  lime-light  it  might  be 
done,  in  which  event  some  very  funny 
effects  could  be  produced. 

HOMELY  SUBJECTS 
BY  FLASHLIGHT. 

By  James  J .  Mason. 

riPHE  difficulties  which  beset  the 
path  of  the  amateur  photo¬ 
grapher  increase  as  the  days 
grow  shorter,  and  the  season  at  length 


arrives  when  daylight  occurs  only 
during  his  business  hours.  He  must 
*  One  of  the  Prize  Essays. 


then  either  lay  aside  his  camera  or  call 
in  the  aid  of  artificial  light. 

Flash  powder  is  then  our  mainstay, 


as  it  requires  no  special  apparatus,  is 
inexpensive  and,  when  used  judiciously, 
gives  excellent  results.  Nor  is  the 
limit  of  subject  so  great  as  at  first 
appears.  Landscapes,  of  course,  are 
out  of  the  reckoning,  but  this  is  pos¬ 
sibly  not  to  be  regretted* as  they  will 
have  already  received  a  full  share  of 
attention  during  Spring,  Summer  and 
Autumn.  Groups,  Genre,  Figure 
Studies  and  Portraits  can  be  success¬ 
fully  dealt  with  ;  and  more  technical 
work,  such  as  interiors,  machinery  and 
other  articles  of  which  photographs 
are  required  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
can  be  as  well  done  by  this  as  by 
daylight;  in  fact,  in  a  great  main- 
cases,  they  can  be  secured  only  by 
some  such  means,  being  placed  where 
effective  daylight  never  reaches  them. 

How  necessary  it  is  to  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  best  means  of  procedure 
in  such  cases  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  find  themselves  in  a  position 
to  get  a  good  picture  by  this  means  if 
they  had  only  given  the  subject  a  little 


Flashlight  Photograph. 


Flashlight  Photograph. 
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careful  attention.  When  invited  to 
meet  with  friends  who  are  about  to 
leave  for  distant  lands,  possibly  never 
to  return,  take  along  your  camera, 
a  couple  of  plates,  some  flash  powder 
and  secure  a  lasting  memento,  which 
will  always  be  appreciated  and  when¬ 
ever  looked  at  will  help  to  renew  old 
acquaintances. 

The  young  people  when  practising  a 
new  piece  of  music  assume  pleasing 
and  natural  attitudes.  Flashlight 


caught  in  natural  attitudes  around  the 
festive  board. 

Household  duties  must  be  attended 
to,  but  Young  Hopeful  has  forgotten 
the  furnace  and  returns  to  it  only  to 
see,  the  result  of  his  carelessness,  fire 
blank  out  ! 

How  to  obtain  the  best  results  is 
largely  a  matter  of  experience,  but  the 
main  points  to  be  remembered  are 
position  of  light  relatively  to  that  of 
subject  and  camera  and  height  of  flash. 


makes  it  possible  to  record  these 
effects,  which  will  be  a  source  of 
pleasure  long  afterwards. 

Children  are  playing  a  game  of 
“  Innocence  Abroad,”  and  just  as  one 
of  them  has  made  a  lucky  spin  and 
secured  a  decided  advantage  in  the 
game,  set  off  the  flashlight  and  the 
record  is  taken. 

Your  son  has  a  few  of  his  friends  in 
to  tea  on  his  birthday  and  they  are 


Flashlight  Photograph. 


For  the  latter  2  ft.  4  in.  from  floor  will 
be  found  the  best  height  for  ordinary 
subjects  such  as  illustrate  this  article, 
as  it  brings  the  flash  high  enough  to 
light  up  the  tops  of  table,  etc.,  and  yet 
not  high  enough  to  cast  undesirable 
shadows  underneath.  For  lower  or 
more  lofty  subjects  vary  the  height  to 
suit.  As  to  position  of  light,  whenever 
practicable,  place  the  camera  looking 
through  a  doorway  from  a  second  room 
into  that  where  subject  and  flash  are 
placed,  and  in  such  a  position  that  the 
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wall  and  door  posts  protect  the  lens 
from  the  direct  rays  of  the  flash.  This 
position  brings  the  light  in  front,  but  to 
one  side  of  camera  and  outside  the 
angle  of  view  (see  sketch).  If  camera, 
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subject  and  flash  have  to  be  in  one 
room,  use  relatively  the  same  positions, 
but  place  a  dark  screen  between  lens 
and  flash  to  take  the  place  of  wall  in 
former  case. 

To  avoid  squinting  and  closed  eyes 
have  plenty  of  gas,  electric  or  other 
light  in  the  room,  but  not  in  direct 
view  of  lens.  This  will  avoid  a  too 
startling  jar  on  the  nerves  of  your 
sitters  when  flash  is  discharged.  Never 


put  off  a  flash  in  a  totally  dark  room 
unless  you  wish  to  close  your  friend’s 
eyes.  A  white  sheet  placed  behind 
flash  acts  as  a  reflector,  diffuses  the 
light  and  helps  the  effect  wonderfully. 

Flashlight  Photograph. 


In  portraiture  place  a  thin  screen 
(cheese  cloth  or  some  such  article) 
between  flash  and  subject,  with  a 
reflector  behind  flash  and  another  at 
opposite  side  of  sitter,  placed  at  an 
angle  to  reflect  the  light  and  brighten 
the  shadow  side  of  face  (see  plan  for 
positions). 

Use  plenty  of  powder  ;  spread  out 
on  paper,  making  a  thin  line  about  8 
inches  long.  Put  something  under 
flash  to  protect  the  article  of  furniture 
used  as  a  support. 

When  everything  is  to  your  liking 
take  the  cap  off  lens  and  walk  over  to 
flash  and,  standing  at  a  distance  of  3 
ft.  or  more,  drop  a  lighted  paper  on  it. 
A  second  and  it  is  off.  Return  at  once 
to  camera  and  replace  cap  of  lens. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  a  safe 
distance  from  flash  to  avoid  accidents ; 
3  ft.  is  safe  enough.  The  length  of 
time  lens  is  uncovered  between 
removal  of  cap  and  discharge  of  flash 
will  not  affect  the  plate  unless  a  strong 
light  is  shining  directly  on  the  lens. 
To  develop,  take  ordinary  developer 
suitable  to  plate,  dilute  with  equal 
bulk  of  water.  Image  will  appear 
slowly,  but  a  nice  soft  effect  will  result. 

Of  course,  a  flash  lamp  and  long 
tube  to  open  and  close  the  shutter 
would  give  one  more  control  over  the 
exact  time  of  exposure,  but  in  my 
experience  the  absence  of  them  has 
not  proved  any  serious  inconvenience. 

The  illustrations  herewith  were  all 
taken  by  these  simple  means  and  are 
all  soft  effects.  When  experimenting 
take  plenty  of  time  ;  keep  cool,  work 
methodically  and  a  measure  of  success 
is  assured. 


It  must  be  admitted  that  a  picture  which 
tells  you  something  worth  the  telling  has  more 
interest  than  one  which  has  nothing  to  say 
except  the  professional  fact  that  the  artist  can 
paint  or  photograph  with  skill,  and  it  follows 
that  a  landscape  with  a  figure  or  figures,  where 
figures  are  appropriate,  is  better  than  one 
without  such  embellishment;  anti  if  those 
figures  are  “doing  something, ’’  or  embody 
some  incident,  they  are  still  more  interesting. 
— H.P.  Robinson. 

Photography  would  have  been  a  settled  fine 
art  long  ago  if  we  had  not,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  gone  so  much  into  detail.  We  have 
always  been  too  proud  of  the  detail  of  our 
work,  and  the  ordinary  details  of  our  pro¬ 
cesses. — H.  P.  Robinson. 
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THE  TEMPERATURE  OF 
THE  DARK=ROOM. 

By  Harold  Baker. 

r  1  ''HE  troubles  and  difficulties  of 
X  the  amateur  photographer  are 
greatly  increased  at  this  time  of 
year  by  the  intense  cold,  especially 
when  only  a  makeshift  room  is  used 
for  photographic  work.  Some  even 
use  a  cellar,  which  may  be  very  com¬ 
fortable  and  convenient  in  the  height 
of  summer,  but  which  is  bad  for  all 
photographic  manipulation  in  cold 
weather;  unless  it  is  as  far  underground 
as  the  Twopenny  Tube,  where  the 
temperature  remains  at  about  6o°  all 
the  year  round. 

All  chemical  action  is  retarded  by 
extremely  low  temperature,  and  good 
negatives  cannot  be  obtained  when  the 
developer  is  icy  cold.  Some  method 
of  warming  the  dark-room  is  necessary, 
and  an  oil  stove  is  perhaps  the  simplest 
and  cheapest.  But  even  when  the 
room  is  fairly  warm  the  solutions  may 
still  be  too  cold,  especially  when  diluted 
with  water  fresh  from  the  tap. 

It  is  best  in  very  cold  weather  to 
dilute  the  developer  with  warm  water, 
so  that  it  may  not  be  less  than  50°  in 
temperature.  A  small  thermometer, 
such  as  is  used  for  the  hot  oxalate  bath 
for  platinotype  printing,  will  do  very 
well;  but  it  is  not  necessary,  as  the 
dipping  of  the  little  finger  into  the  de¬ 
veloper  will  tell  whether  it  is  too  hot 
for  the  plate. 

If  it  is  known  beforehand  that  the 
plate  has  been  under-exposed,  a  better 
negative  can  be  secured  by  using  the 
developer  positively  hot,  but  there  is, 
naturally,  some  risk  in  doing  so  as  the 
gelatine  maybe  partly  dissolved.  It  is 
worth  while  to  expose  a  plate  and  cut 
in  two  and  develop  one  half  with  very 
cold  developer  aud  the  other  with  a 
warm  solution,  and  after  fixing  com¬ 
pare  the  two  halves.  When  using 
warm  developer  the  gelatine  may  be¬ 
come  very  soft  and  tender,  but  by 
using  a  fixing  solution  containing 
chrome  alum,  it  will  be  hardened  and 
safe  to  handle.  I  prefer  to  use  such 
a  fixing  solution  always,  as  it  is  just  as 
useful  in  extremely  hot  weather,  and 
prevents  the  pitting  of  the  gelatine, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  very  hot 
damp  weather,  especially  when  the 


negative  has  been  washed  for  a  very 
long  time.  One  hour  in  running  water 
should  be  sufficient.  A  few  crystals  of 
chrome  alum  may  be  added  to  the 
plain  hypo  solution,  but  this  throws 
down  a  thick  precipitate,  which  settles 
on  the  plates  and  is  not  easy  to  remove, 
unless  the  negative  is  carefully  rubbed 
over  with  a  piece  of  washleather  or 
cotton  wool  when  taken  from  the  wash¬ 
ing  water.  If  a  small  quantity  of 
sulphite  of  soda  is  added  to  the  hypo 
and  allowed  to  dissolve  before  the 
chrome  alum  is  put  in,  there  should 
be  no  sediment,  but  the  amount  of 
sulphite  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
bulk  of  chrome  alum. 

There  is  also  another  point  to  be  re¬ 
membered,  and  that  is  that  an  un¬ 
exposed  plate  stored  in  a  very  cold 
room  is  sure  to  be  damp,  and,  as  Mr. 
Chapman  Jones  has  shown,  a  damp 
plate  is  greatly  reduced  in  rapidity, 
and  Captain  Abney  tells  us  too  that  a 
warm  plate  is  much  more  rapid  than  a 
cold  one;  probably  because  a  cold 
plate  is  damper  than  a  warm  one. 

All  photographic  operations  are  re¬ 
tarded  by  cold.  In  toning  silver  prints 
in  extremely  cold  weather  the  process 
is  a  very  long  one,  and  the  toning  dish 
should  be  placed  on  the  top  of  another 
dish  full  of  hot  water.  The  development 
of  bromide  prints  may  be  done  in  the 
same  way ;  but  if  the  developer  is 
allowed  to  become  decidedly  warm  the 
prints  will  be  found  covered  with  lines 
and  streaks  of  small  white  spots,  caused 
by  minute  air-bells  formed  when  the 
paper  is  plunged  into  the  developer. 
If  bromide  paper  is  stored  in  a  cold 
damp  room  the  deep  shadows  of  the 
prints  will  be  uneven  and  mottled. 
This  defect  shows  most  in  dark  back¬ 
grounds  of  portraits. 

The  intensification  of  negatives  is 
always  accelerated  if  the  dish  is  kept 
over  warm  water.  It  is  not  every 
amateur  who  possesses  such  a  dark¬ 
room  as  one  I  have  seen  with  hot  water 
pipes  round  it,  so  that  the  temperature 
of  the  room  in  winter  was  always  at 
about  6o°.  Many  use  the  bath-room, 
which  is  very  convenient,  as  it  is  usually 
supplied  with  hot  water,  but  even  in  a 
cellar  a  large  jug  of  hot  water,  or  a 
small  stove  with  an  enamelled  iron  jug 
full  of  water  upon  it,  will  work  wonders 
in  photographic  operations. 
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NOTES  FOR  NOVICES. 

By  the  Editor. 

No.  5.— PRINTING  ON  BROMIDE 
PAPER. 

rT  ^HE  sensitive  paper  that  we  have 
written  of  previously  prints  by 
daylight.  Now  we  have  to 
deal  with  a  paper  which  is  far  more 
sensitive  and  with  which  a  few  seconds’ 
exposure  to  gas-light  is  sufficient  to 
yield  an  image,  this  image,  however, 
remaining  latent  until  suitable  develop¬ 
ing  solutions  are  applied. 

It  is  true  that  some  slower  makes  of 
bromide  paper  have  during  recent 
years  been  put  upon  the  market,  and 
with  these  it  is  possible  to  print  by 
diffused  daylight,  perhaps  half  a  minute 
being  sufficient  exposure.  Even  they, 
however,  can  be  done  also  by  gas¬ 
light. 

We  are  anticipating,  however,  and 
will  at  once  plunge  in  inedias  res, 
describing  first  how  to  proceed  with 
the  quick  bromide  paper  which  is  to  be 
obtained  at  any  of  the  shops,  in  a  large 
number  of  different  makes,  all  excellent 
in  quality,  rough  paper,  smooth  paper 
and  glossy  surface  being  sold  at  the 
same  price.  As  this  paper  is  almost 
as  sensitive  as  a  dry  plate,  care  must 
be  taken  not  to  open  the  packet 
excepting  in  the  dark-room. 

The  first  part  of  the  procedure  is  to 
prepare  the  developer.  The  following 
metol  and  hydroquinone  formula  is 


recommended : — 

No.  i. 

Metol .  50  grs. 

Hydroquinone .  25  ,, 

Sodium  sulphite .  1  oz. 

Water,  up  to  .  20  ozs. 

No.  2. 

Sodium  carbonate  (crystals)..  $-oz. 

Potassium  bromide  . .'  30  grs. 

Water,  up  to  .  20  ozs. 


The  solutions  are  mixed  in  equal  quan¬ 
tities  just  before  use.  Additional  water 
may  be  added  if  a  soft  print  is  required. 

The  operator  is  now  ready  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  printing.  The  negative  is 
placed  in  the  ordinary  printing  frame, 
the  packet  of  paper  opened  (of  course 
in  the  dark-room)  and  a  sheet  taken 
out.  The  sensitive  side  may  be  iden¬ 
tified  by  noticing  which  way  the  paper 
curls  (curling  is  always  towards  the 


coated  side)  and  this  must  be  placed 
next  to  the  negative.  Now  fasten  up 
the  printing  frame  and  do  not  forget  to 
close  the  packet  of  paper  again.  Next 
hold  the  printing  frame  about  a  yard 
from  the  gas  jet  and  turn  up  the  light 
to  its  full  extent.  If  you  have  no  gas 
in  your  dark-room  then  a  lamp  may 
be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Twenty 
seconds  is  about  the  length  of  time 
required  in  the  case  of  a  No.  4  gas 
burner.  For  a  lamp  the  exposure  will 
probably  be  a  little  longer.  Having 
counted  the  number  of  seconds  care¬ 
fully  by  the  watch,  turn  down  the  gas 
immediately,  for  subsequent  operations 
must  be  performed  by  the  yellow  or 
ruby  light.  Take  out  the  print,  place 
it  in  a  dish  containing  water,  so  that  it 
may  become  limp  and  soft.  In  a 
moment  or  two  it  may  be  removed 
and  transferred  to  the  developing  dish. 
The  developer  is  then  poured  over  it 
with  a  steady  spreading  motion,  avoid¬ 
ing  splashing,  since  that  produces 
bubbles,  and  the  dish  is  then  quickly 
rocked  to  secure  entire  contact 
between  the  developer  and  the  paper. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  a  broad  camel- 
hair  brush,  which,  saturated  with 
developer,  is  drawn  rapidly  across  the 
face  of  the  paper,  so  that  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  air  bubbles  may  be  entirely 
removed.  In  a  few  seconds,  if  the 
exposure  has  been  correct,  the  image 
will  begin  to  appear.  When  it  is 
sufficiently  deep  withdraw  from  the 
developer  and  wash  thoroughly  in  two 
or  three  changes  of  water  for  about 
five  minutes ;  then  place  in  hypo 
solution. 

The  usual  fixing  bath  as  for  plates 
may  be  employed  here:  hypo-sulphite 
of  soda  4  ozs.,  water  20  ozs.  After 
fixing,  washing  (preferably  in  running 
water)  should  be  continued  for  an 
hour  or  so. 

Now  if  the  trial  print  you  have  made 
seems  under-exposed  or  over-exposed, 
make  another,  giving  it  a  longer  or 
shorter  exposure  until  you '  have 
exactly  hit  the  length  of  time  required. 
Then  you  may  proceed  to  expose  half 
a  dozen  negatives  simultaneously,  in 
order  that  printing  may  go  on  more 
quickly.  The  great  advantage,  in  fact, 
of  the  bromide  process  is  that  a  large 
number  of  prints  can  be  made  in  a 
very  short  time. 
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When  about  a  dozen  prints  have 
been  made  with  the  mixed  developer, 
it  will  be  wise  to  add  a  small  quantity 
of  fresh  and  pour  away  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  old.  Care  must  be 
taken  not  to  handle  the  face  of  the 
prints  when  they  are  wet,  or  abrasion 
may  occur  ;  and  there  is  also  a  liability 
of  producing  stains.  The  best  plan  is 
to  take  hold  with  the  nail  at  the 
extreme  corner.  When  the  prints  are 
fully  developed  they  should  be  a  strong, 
clear  and  brilliant  black.  The  image 
should  not  appear  very  quickly.  A 
normally  -  exposed  negative  should 
take  from  one  to  two  minutes  to 
become  fully  developed. 

If  a  number  of  prints  are  developed 
and  accumulated  for  half  an  hour  or 
an  hour  before  being  put  into  the 
fixing  bath,  it  will  be  well  to  place 
them  for  a  short  time  in  salt  and 
water  to  make  certain  that  develop¬ 
ment  is  stopped,  otherwise  the  image 
may  go  on  increasing  slightly  in 
density  with  the  possibility  of  becom¬ 
ing  too  deep.  Two  ounces  of  salt  may 
be  added  to  20  ozs.  of  water,  and  as 
soon  as  the  prints  are  removed  from 
the  developer  they  may  be  placed  into 
this  solution. 

In  the  case  of  slow  or  gas-light 
bromide  paper  development  may  be 
carried  on  without  a  ruby  or  canary 
light,  but  simply  in  the  light  of  a 
candle  or  a  gas  jet  turned  down  to  about 
a  quarter  its  usual  size.  Of  course  one 
need  not  take  the  unfixed  print  very 
close  to  the  source  of  illumination. 
The  printing  may  be  done  by  exposure 
to  gas,  when  several  minutes  will  be 
wanted,  or  to  diffused  daylight  in  a 
room  with  the  blinds  down  or  some 
distance  from  the  window,  when  a 
quarter  or  half  a  minute  only  will  be 
needed.  These  points  can  only  be 
ascertained  by  experience. 

Bromide  prints  are,  of  course,  black 
when  developed  in  the  ordinary  way, 
but  they  can  be  turned  to  an  effective 
sepia  by  the  following  treatment : — 
After  fixing  and  washing  in  the  usual 
way,  bleach  the  print  in  a  strong  solu¬ 
tion  of  mercuric  chloride,  just  as  in 
the  case  of  intensifying  a  negative. 
Then  wash  it  very  thoroughly.  It 
may  then  be  re-developed  by  immer¬ 
sion  in  ammonia  solution,  or  fumed, 
which  is  a  more  interesting  process, 


and,  on  the  whole,  gives  better  results. 

Take  an  ordinary  cardboard  plate 
box,  put  a  piece  of  blotting  paper, 
which  has  been  saturated  with  strong 
ammonia,  in  the  bottom  of  it,  take  the 
wet  print  and  blot  off  the  superfiouous 
moisture  and  pin  it  to  the  lid  of  the  box 
inside  and  shut  it  up.  When  the  box 
has  been  covered  about  three  minutes 
it  will  be  found  that  the  print  has 
re-developed  and  possesses  a  beautiful 
brown  colour.  It  must  then  be 
thoroughly  washed  once  more. 

Bromide  prints  may  be  dried  by  first 
removing  their  superfluous  moisture 
between  blotting  paper,  and  then 
laying  them  out  to  finish  drying  upon 
a  table,  pinned  to  a  wall,  or  hung  by 
American  clothes  pegs  to  a  string. 

The  ordinary  white  bromide  papers 
are  not  so  good  for  the  best  pictorial 
effects  as  the  toned  papers  which  are 
also  on  the  market.  The  toned  papers 
simply  consist  of  emulsion  spread 
upon  a  cream-coloured  paper  instead 
of  white. 


SOME  MORE  SNOBS. 

By  A .  Bank  Clarke. 

I  LITTLE  thought  that  I  should 
again  put  my  pen  to  paper  so 
soon,  but  there  are  times  when  a 
man  feels  that  he  must  either  tell  the 
world  his  grievances  or  punch  some 
individual  head.  Now  I  am  no  fight¬ 
ing  man  (though  I  beg  the  reader  not 
on  that  account  to  regard  me  as  a  Pro- 
Boer)  and  in  choosing  a  weapon  I  in¬ 
finitely  prefer  the  pen  to  the  sword  or 
fist,  especially  as  the  subsequent 
responsibilities  are  not  so  serious. 

Moreover,  I  have  been  given  to 
understand  that  I  possess  a  cer¬ 
tain  literary  style.  “  What  a  wonder¬ 
fully  smart  writer”  were  the  actual 
words  used  by  a  lady  of  position 
in  the  literary  world,  in  communicating 
with  a  mutual  friend.  And  that  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion,  “so  distinctly 
flattering  to  myself,”  coupled  with  my 
own  inner-consciousness  of  ability,  per¬ 
suades  me  that  in  giving  vent  to  my 
feelings  through  these  lines,  rather  than 
by  an  outburst  of  vulgar  pugnacious¬ 
ness,  I  am  acting  wisely  and  well. 
Let  me  put  the  reader  an  fait  with  my 
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own  point  of  view.  (These  continental 
terms  will  creep  in.)  It  will  be  within 
his  memory  I  trust,  that  some  few 
weeks  ago,  I  was  the  victim  of  those 
thoughtless,  uneducated,  ill-chosen, 
vulgar  fellows,  who,  banded  to¬ 
gether  with  others  of  their  kind,  are 
recognised  by  the  name  “selecting 
committee.”  In  short,  my  wonderful 
pictures,  consigned  to  the  “Royal” 
and  the  “Salon,”  were  each  and  all  re¬ 
jected.  Even  that  masterpiece  of  mine, 
“The  Fishing  Fleet,”  with  its  marvel¬ 
lous  quality  of  concentration  of  interest, 
failed  to  touch  a  responding  chord  in 
the  artistic  (sic)  eye  of  the  thick-skinned, 
empty-headed  crew. 

But  there  was  one — and  only  one — 
redeeming  feature  about  that  affair. 
The  Secretaries  of  those  two  organiza¬ 
tions,  evidently  gentlemen  of  discern¬ 
ment,  and  well  aware  of  the  crass 
stupidity  of  the  judges,  had  the  good 
sense  to  palliate  their  rudeness  by  in¬ 
viting  me  to  their  respective  “  Private 
Views”  and  “Socials.” 

I  went  at  some  personal  incon¬ 
venience.  And  of  all  the  snobbish 
gatherings  I  ever  attended,  commend 
me  to  these.  Fike  William  Make¬ 
peace  Thackeray,  I  was  even  taken 
for  a  snob  myself! 

Since  then  I  have  made  a  study  of 
the  various  kinds  of  snobs  one  meets 
at  photographic  club  meetings,  with 
the  intention  of  supplementing  the 
writings  of  the  above  author.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  Thackeray  had  no 
opportunity  of  coming  in  contact  with 
the  snobs  of  the  photographic  world  ; 
he  would  indubitably  have  found 
amongst  them  most  pronounced  and 
aggravating  forms  of  the  species. 
However,  since  Thackeray  died  before 
organizations  of  a  photographic  char¬ 
acter  came  well  into  existence,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  fill  his  place  and 
venture  to  add  a  chapter  or  two,  which 
possibly  publishers  may  find  it  pay 
them  to  include  in  later  editions  of 
1  hackeray’s  books,  as  a  sort  of  supple¬ 
ment  from  one  upon  whom  the  mantle 
of  that  worthy  writer  seems  not  inap¬ 
propriately  to  have  fallen.  The  first, 
then,  to  be  described  is 

THE  ART  SNOB. 

Fove  of  admiration  is  the  soil  in 
which  the  Art  Snob  has  his  roots. 


Gardeners  whose  special  business 
appears  to  be  the  turning  over  and 
fertilizing  of  such  soil  are  so  numerous 
that  art  snobs  grow  apace  and  may  be 
found  almost  anywhere  in  places  where 
men  most  do  congregate.  From  care¬ 
ful  investigations,  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  these  gardeners  are 
well  paid,  not  in  cash  but  in  kind ; 
being  in  fact  minor  snobs  themselves 
though  not  necessarily  of  the  art 
family.  The  behaviour  of  the  Art 
Snob  in  public  is  particularly  charac¬ 
teristic,  and  forms  a  marked  contrast 
to  his  conduct  in  private  life.  The  first 
point  to  observe  is  the  character  of  his 
dress.  If  that  is  not  unusual  in  regard 
to  the  extraordinary  accentuation  of 
some  detail,  such  as  the  size  of  his 
waistcoat  buttons,  the  colour  and  style 
of  his  necktie,  or  the  make  of  his  shoes, 
then  we  are  certain  to  be  struck  with 
some  peculiar  mannerism,  as,  for 
example,  the  lofty  and  patronizing  way 
in  which  he  shakes  hands,  or  the  entirely 
unnatural  tone  of  voice  he  assumes  on 
state  occasions.  If  “  all  the  world’s  a 
stage,”  then  the  part  allotted  for  acting 
to  the  Art  Snob  is  that  of  the  “superior 
person,”  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
he  plays  it  but  indifferently,  for  the 
critical  eye  can  see  that  he  is  “calling 
above  his  paper,”  and  ought  to  have 
been  set  to  something  very  much 
easier.  The  Art  Snob  has  not  the 
least  idea  that  he  is  looked  upon  as  a 
hollow  sham  ;  he  admires  himself  and 
his  doings  so  vastly  that  it  does  not 
much  matter  what  the  world  in  general 
thinks  of  him.  He  is  usually  good 
friends  with  the  aforesaid  gardeners, 
who  are  just  so  many  little  mirrors  re¬ 
flecting  back  the  personality  of  the 
great  big  No.  1  Art  Snob,  but  he 
would  throw  over  his  best  friend  for  a 
dose  of  extra  double-distilled  flattery 
from  anybody  who  will  worship  at  his 
shrine.  The  Art  Snob  can  be  very 
bland  at  times — particularly  to  re¬ 
porters,  who  rank  among  his  special 
pets,  but  he  will  smile  in  any  direction 
whence  gas  emanates  which  will  help 
to  inflate  the  balloon  of  his  conceit. 

Some  art  snobs  have  a  substratum  of 
real  ability  under  their  veneer  of  style, 
therefore  it  does  seem  unfortunate  that 
Mother  Nature  let  them  out  of  the  nur¬ 
sery  before  they  were  better  matured. 
The  Art  Snob  is  very  fond  of  dining  out, 
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but  he  is  not  the  best  of  company,  for 
one  never  knows  whether  he  is  saying 
what  he  actually  thinks,  or  practising 
the  vulgar  art  of  posing  and  pretending 
to  opinions  which  he  imagines  are  in 
vogue  and  therefore  “good  style.” 

THE  FIGHTING  SNOB. 

A  single  representive  of  this  species 
is  usually  to  be  found  in  every  photo¬ 
graphic  club.  In  his  last  incarnation 
the  Fighting  Snob  was  presumably  an 
outlaw,  a  viking  or  a  pirate,  or  followed 
a  swash-buckling  pursuit  of  some  des¬ 
cription.  Hemmed  in  by  the  mild 
possibilities  presented  by  social  life 


the  Fighting  Snob  there  is  not  a 
single  “dealer”  attending  the  club 
meetings  who  does  not  do  so  expressly 
for  the  purpose  of  lining  his  own  pocket. 
In  fact  all  the  other  members,  with  the 
single  exception  of  himself,  have  little 
games  to  play — the  grocer  comes  to 
make  his  sugar  known,  the  coal 
merchant  to  secure  orders  on  the  sly, 
the  tailor  to  show  off  the  cut  of  his  suit. 
The  Fighting  Snob  is  always  at 
daggers  drawn  with  the  officers  and 
committees  of  kindred  clubs  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  delights  to  circu¬ 
late  rumours  of  impending  misfortunes 
for  them.  “  Have  you  heard  that 


nowadays,  his  peculiar  propensities 
have  a  very  restricted  field  of  action. 
The  Fighting  Snob  is  always  in  a 
minority  of  one.  It  is  his  great  joy  to 
defy  the  rest  of  the  committee ;  to  inter¬ 
rupt  the  even  course  of  annual 
meetings;  to  insist  upon  adherence  to 
some  old  worn-out  policy,  and  to  cling 
with  terrible  persistence  to  a  detail  of 
the  utmost  triviality.  The  Fighting 
Snob  is  eternally  “smelling  rats.”  He 
mistrusts  everybody,  and  imputes 
mean  motives  to  the  most  generous 
and  disinterested  action.  According  to 


Practical  and  Junior  Postal  Club.  Third  Circle. 
“  Half-way  Up.”  W.  Hyde  Hills. 


the - club  has  a  great  deficit,  etc  ?  ” 

is  his  frequent  observation.  At  a 
controversy  in  the  journals  he  is  a  dab 
hand  —  and  the  friend  of  the  lazy  editor 
who  likes  to  have  his  columns  filled 
for  him.  If  you  wish  your  life  to  be  a 
constant  worry,  make  friends  with  the 
Fighting  Snob — that  is,  if  you  can. 
For  he  will  most  likely  suspect  some 
ulterior  motive  in  your  overtures,  and 
scatter  words  of  scandal  about,  relative 
to  your  conduct. 

THE  PROCESS  SNOB. 

The  Process  Snob  is  the  least  harm¬ 
ful  of  all  snobs,  but  he  is  a  troublesome 
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bore  for  all  that.  The  whole  energy 
of  his  life  is  devoted  to  trumpery 
experimenting — chiefly  with  different 
developers  used  in  photography — but 
occasionally  in  other  directions,  as,  for 
example,  combined  toning  and  fixing 
baths,  or  anti-halation  backings. 
Whenever  you  meet  him  he  has  devised 
some  slight  change  in  his  developing 
formula  —  a  minim  more  or  less — 
which,  if  you  believe  what  he  says, 
makes  all  the  difference  between  a  per¬ 
fect  negative  and  an  imperfect  one. 
The  Process  Snob  is  closely  related  to 
the  “Man  in  the  Street”  Snob,  but  I 
must  not  enter  into  the  exact  nature  of 
their  relationship  at  present.  They 
often  sit  together  at  club  meetings. 
But  the  strangest  thing  about  the 
Process  Snob  is  that  he  never  has  any 
photographs  of  his  own  to  show.  He 
is  frequently  making  negatives,  accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  statements,  but  no  one, 
so  far  as  1  can  hear,  ever  saw  a  print 
from  any  one  of  them!  The  Process 
Snob  is  one  of  nature’s  failures,  he 
puts  forth  leaves,  but  never  flowers. 
At  the  Club  he  is  most  active  in  any 
discussion,  but  he  never  sees  a  print 
without  asking  exactly  how  it  was 
done,  and  what  precise  quantities  of 
developer  were  employed.  He  then 
invariably  observes  that  if  another 
grain  of  so-and-so  had  been  added,  and 
a  small  quantity  of  something  else 
omitted,  the  effect  would  have  been 
vastly  improved.  When  the  Process 
Snob  gets  up  to  speak,  the  patient 
members  of  the  club  yawn,  and  the 
impatient  ones  take  their  hats  and  go 
home. 

I  intended  to  describe  also  the 
“City  Snob,”  and  the  “Man  in  the 
Street  Snob,”  but  perhaps  for  the  time 
being  I  had  better  refrain,  in  order 
that  some  portion  of  the  interesting- 
information  I  find  myself  capable  of 
imparting  may  be  reserved  for  a  future 
occasion.  For  it  is  by  no  means  de¬ 
sirable  that  people  should  take  an 
excess  of  food,  whether  mental  or 
physical,  lest  they  fail  to  assimilate  it 
properly.  So  I  shall  draw  my  notes 
on  Snobs  to  a  conclusion  for  the 
present.  Possibly^  after  a  while,  I 
may  have  discovered  other  Snobs  at 
large,  and  add  a  description  of  them 
also  to  those  which  have  already  been 
given. 


By  “  Festina  L elite." 

THE  recovery  of  silver  from  old 
fixing  baths  is  a  simple  matter, 
and  those  who  are  in  doubt 
whether  it  is  worth  their  while  may  be 
enabled  to  arrive  at  a  decision  from  a 
consideration  of  the  following  data  and 
instructions  for  carrying  out  the 
process. 

Procure  a  large  bottle,  such  as  a 
Winchester  quart,  or  larger  if  you  can 
get  it.  The  larger  the  bottle,  the  less 
often  will  the  process  require  attention. 
Put  into  this  bottle  an  ounce  or  two  of 
granulated  zinc,  or,  preferably,  some 
rods  of  zinc  long  enough  to  reach  up 
to  the  shoulder  of  the  bottle.  This  is 
all  that  is  required.  The  used  fixing 
bath  is  thrown  into  the  bottle  instead 
of  down  the  sink,  and  deposition  of  the 
silver  in  metallic  form  immediately 
commences  and  is  complete  in  a  few 
days.  The  silver  is  chiefly  deposited 
as  a  loose,  black  powder,  forming  a 
sludge  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  but 
sometimes  a  portion  attaches  itself  to 
the  sides  of  the  bottle,  forming  a 
lustrous  coating.  It  is  advisable  to 
shake  the  bottle  occasionally.  When 
the  bottle  is  full  a  few  days  should  be 
allowed  to  elapse  and  then  the  clear 
liquid  may  be  decanted  or  siphoned  off, 
care  being  taken  not  to  allow  any  of 
the  sludge  to  run  away.  The  bottle 
is  then  ready  to  receive  further  quanti¬ 
ties  of  used  hypo,  and  the  above  pro¬ 
cess  is  repeated  until  the  silver  sludge 
has  sufficiently  accumulated  to  be 
further  dealt  with.  It  is  then  washed 
by  filling  the  bottle  with  water  three 
or  four  times,  allowing  the  deposit  to 
completely  settle  between  each  filling 
and  decanting  the  clear  water.  It 
must  now  be  filtered  off  and  dried. 
For  this  purpose  a  large  funnel  and 
filtering  material  must  be  provided. 
For  quantities  of  sludge  exceeding  an 
ounce  or  so,  a  clean  linen  filter  should 
be  used  ;  for  a  less  quantity  filter  paper 
may  be  used,  but  it  would  be  scarcely 
worth  dealing  with  except  as  an 
interesting  experiment.  Wet  the  piece 
of  linen  and  fit  neatly  into  the  funnel. 
Shake  up  the  washed  sludge  with  some 
fresh  water  and  pour  on  to  the  filter. 
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Rinse  the  bottle  with  more  water  and 
pour  on  to  the  filter.  It  will  probably 
be  found  that  a  quantity  of  heavy 
particles  of  silver  are  difficult  to  rinse 
out  of  the  bottle.  These  may  be  re¬ 
moved  in  the  following  manner. 
Nearly  fill  the  bottle  with  water,  close 
the  neck  with  the  palm  of  the  hand 
and  invert.  Hold  the  bottle  thus  for 
a  few  moments,  giving  it  a  gentle 
swirling  motion,  until  the  particles  of 
silver  are  seen  to  settle  down  into  the 


of  zinc  will  be  required  from  time  to 
time,  as  an  equivalent  quantity  goes  into 
solution  in  place  of  the  silver  deposited. 

When  no  more  drainings  come  away 
from  the  sludge  the  filter  with  its  con¬ 
tents  is  removed  from  the  funnel, 
placed  on  a  plate  or  shallow  [dish  and 
put  in  the  kitchen  oven  till  dry,  or  it 
will  dry  spontaneously  in  a  week  or  so 
if  put  in  any  safe  place  where  the  air 
is  dry.  In  this  condition  it  may  be 
sold  to  the  refiners,  or,  if  the  photo¬ 


neck.  Now  hold  the  bottle  over  a 
clean  basin  or  beaker  and  allow  the 
water  to  run  out  slowly  into  the  basin. 
The  whole  of  the  silver  particles  will 
be  swept  out  into  the  basin  by  the 
first  few  ounces  of  water  thus  allowed 
to  escape,  and  may  then  be  easily 
washed  on  to  the  filter.  The  pieces  of 
zinc  will  be  retained  in  the  bottle  ready 
for  future  operations.  Fresh  additions 


Grief.  O.  G.  Rejlander. 


grapher  prefers  to  convert  it  into 
nitrate  for  his  own  use,  it  must  first  be 
fused  in  a  clay  crucible  with  its  own 
weight  of  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  or  pre¬ 
ferably  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
sodium  and  potassium  bi-carbonates. 
It  is,  however,  useless  to  attempt  this 
metallurgical  operation  in  an  ordinary 
fire.  To  effect  the  fusion  of  silver  a 
bright  red  heat  (iooo°C.)  is  required, 
and  such  a  temperature  can  only  be 
attained  in  a  fire  or  furnace  provided 
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with  a  strong  draught.  The  writer  has 
obtained  small  buttons  of  pure  silver, 
weighing  up  to  ioo  grains,  from  the 
sulphide  and  chloride,  by  fusing  with 
bi-carbonates  of  soda  and  potash, 
using  a  good  kitchen  range  where  a 
strong  draught  was  available,  the  fire 
being  thoroughly  cleaned  and  made 
up  with  fresh  coals.  Not  less  than  40 
minutes  were  required  for  the  opera¬ 
tion,  with  the  draught  full  on.  If  the 
operation  has  been  successful,  the 
rounded  outline  of  the  button  of  silver 
will  be  distinctly  visible  in  the  glowing 
mass  at  the  bottom  of  the  crucible,  of 
a  somewhat  duller  red.  The  silver 
will  solidify  almost  immediately  after 
removing  the  crucible  from  the  fire 
and  the  contents  may  then  be  poured 
out  on  to  a  clean  hearth  to  cool.  If 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  crucible,  the 
latter  will  have  to  be  broken  to  get  out 
the  silver,  or  plunged  bodily  in  boiling 
water  until  the  mass  of  fused  salts  is 
dissolved  away.  The  button  of  silver 
must  be  carefully  cleaned  from  any 
adhering  particles  of  the  soda  and 
potash  salts,  which  is  best  done  by 
boiling  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  silver  may  then  be  dissolved  in 
pure  nitric  acid  diluted  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution 
evaporated  till  crystals  begin  to  form. 

The  purification  of  the  silver  sludge 
may  also  be  effected  by  the  following 
wet  method,  dispensing  with  the  need 
of  a  furnace.  The  sludge  is  boiled  in  a 
flask  or  beaker  with  commercial  nitric 
acid,  diluted  with  two  or  three  times 
its  volume  of  water,  until  nothing 
further  passes  into  solution.  This 
operation  should  be  conducted  in  a 
stink  cupboard  or  other  place  where 
the  fumes  given  off  can  readily  be  con¬ 
veyed  away.  There  will  probably  be 
an  insoluble  residue  of  sulphur  and 
other  impurities,  which  must  be 
filtered  out  from  the  solution.  The 
silver  is  now  precipitated  as  chloride 
by  adding  a  clear  solution  of  common 
table  salt  until  no  further  precipitate 
is  formed.  Much  excess  of  the  salt 
solution  should  be  avoided  as  it  will 
dissolve  a  portion  of  the  silver  chloride. 
The  silver  chloride  is  thoroughly 
washed  by  decantation  and  covered 
with  dilute,  pure  sulphuric  acid  (about 
1  to  10).  Some  clean  iron  wire,  or  iron 
nails  free  from  rust,  is  then  thrown  in 


amongst  the  silver  chloride  and  the 
whole  left  for  24  hours.  The  chloride 
will  be  completely  reduced  to  metallic 
silver  in  a  grey,  spongy  form,  which 
must  be  washed  free  from  the  acid 
solution.  In  this  form  the  silver  is 
dissolved  with  great  rapidity  by  nitric 
acid  and  care  should  be  taken  to  use  a 
large  vessel  and  to  dilute  the  acid  with 
at  least  twice  its  volume  of  water  before 
pouring  it  on  the  silver. 

Another  method  in  use  for  the  re¬ 
covery  of  the  silver  from  old  fixing 
baths  consists  in  adding  to  them  a 
solution  of  potassium  sulphide,  called 
also  “  liver  of  sulphur.”  This  causes 
a  precipitation  of  the  silver  as  sulphide, 
a  black,  heavy  powder.  It  would  be 
dealt  with  somewhat  similarly  to  the 
metallic  silver  obtained  by  the  zinc 
method.  It  is  soluble  in  boiling  nitric 
acid  leaving  a  residue  of  sulphur.  The 
objections  to  the  method  are  the 
extremely  disagreeable  odour  of  the 
potassium  sulphide  solution  and  its 
rapid  decomposition,  necessitating  a 
fresh  solution  being  prepared  whenever 
required.  On  the  other  hand  the  re¬ 
covery  of  absolutely  all  the  silver  is 
ensured  by  this  method,  whereas,  it 
appears  from  the  writer’s  experiments 
that  a  small  proportion  of  the  silver, 
something  less  than  five  per  cent., 
escapes  reduction  by  the  zinc  method. 
If  the  sulphide  method  be  used,  the 
old  fixing  baths  are  allowed  to  accu¬ 
mulate  till  the  storing  vessel  is  nearly 
full,  when  a  fresh,  strong  solution  of 
potassium  sulphide  is  stirred  into  the 
bath  until  the  colour  of  the  precipitate 
formed  changes  from  black  or  dark 
brown  to  a  light  yellow  colour.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  continue  to  add  the 
potassium  sulphide  until  no  further 
precipitate  is  formed,  as  sometimes 
stated,  since,  after  all  the  silver  is 
precipitated,  further  additions  of 
potassium  sulphide  cause  a  precipitate 
of  sulphur  by  reacting  with  the  hypo 
itself,  and  the  point  of  complete  pre¬ 
cipitation  of  the  silver  may  be  readily 
known,  as  stated  above,  by  the  change 
from  a  dark-coloured,  heavy  and  bulky 
precipitate  to  a  light-coloured,  thin, 
cloudy  one,  which  does  not  readily 
settle  out.  After  settling,  a  sample  of 
the  clear  liquid  is  taken  in  a  test  tube 
and  tested  with  a  few  drops  of  the 
sulphide  of  potash  solution  ;  if  found 
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to  be  free  from  silver,  according  to  the 
indications  given,  it  may  be  run  away. 
The  zinc  method  will  be  found  by 
amateurs  much  the  preferable,  the 
small  amount  of  loss  being  easily  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  gain  in  time.  Where 
there  is  a  very  large  consumption  of 
silver-sensitized  materials  a  small  tank 
or  cask  may,  with  advantage,  be  used  for 
storing  and  desilverizing  the  used  hypo. 
This  should  be  fitted  with  a  stopcock 
a  few  inches  from  the  bottom,  or  the 
hypo,  when  freed  from  silver,  may  be 
run  off  by  a  siphon. 

We  must  now  consider  the  question 
of  the  proportion  which  the  value  of 
the  silver  we  may  expect  to  recover 
bears  to  that  of  the  materials  used. 
If  we  know  the  amount  of  silver  salts 
in  a  plate  of  given  size,  we  can  easily 
calculate  the  amount  of  silver  it  should 
yield,  and,  making  due  allowance  for 
loss  and  for  silver  deposited  in  the 
negatives,  we  can  find  a  percentage 
figure  for  the  expected  recovery  which 
shall  be,  for  practical  purposes,  con¬ 
stant,  and,  since  the  price  of  silver  does 
not  vary  to  any  great  extent,  though 
it  fluctuates  slightly  and  periodically, 
we  have  at  once  a  practically  constant 
percentage  on  the  value  of  the  materials 
consumed.  Having  made  analyses  of 
several  plates,  the  writer  finds  that  this 
constant  may  be  taken  at  five  per  cent., 
and  believes  that,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  this  will  be  found  a  safe 
guide.  Moreover,  it  is  in  accordance 
with  his  actual  results  in  the  recovery 
of  silver  residues. 

Having  this  constant,  five  per  cent., 
at  his  finger-ends,  the  photographer 
can  tell  at  a  glance,  knowing  the 
quantity  of  materials  he  uses,  whether 
it  is  worth  his  while  to  give  attention 
to  the  recovery  of  his  silver  residues. 


Modern  Education. — Scene  —  Photogra¬ 
pher’s  studio.  Enter  the  lady  with  baby. 
Lady:  “Good  morning,  I  wish  to  have  my 
child’s  portrait  taken.”  Photographer :  “Cer¬ 
tainly,  madam.  This  is  the  little  man  is  it? 
Coo-koo.  Bless  um  little  tootsee-wootsees. 
Too-ka-love  um  Kchee!”  Modern  Baby: 
“  Mother,  will  you  kindly  inform  me  whether 
the  deplorable  condition  of  this  person  is  due 
to  permanent  dementia  or  spasmodic  and 
intermittent  insanity?  Kindly  proceed,  sir, 
and  make  as  creditable  a  likeness  as  lies 
within  your  apparently  limited  capacities. 


HOW  TO  COLOUR 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 

UR  advice  to  those  about  to 
colour  photographs  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Mr.  Punch  to  those 
contemplating  marriage  :  “  Don’t.” 

But,  as  some  insist  upon  “  mixing  ” 
their  arts  and  several  inquiries  have 
recently  been  made  upon  this  subject, 
we  give  the  following  instructions, 
largely  borrowed  from  a  contribution 
to  the  Bazaar  some  time  ago. 

The  albumen  or  P.O.P.  print,  which¬ 
ever  it  may  be,  is  best  dealt  with  when 
mounted.  Its  glossy  surface  is  brushed 
over  with  a  weak  solution  of  isinglass 
or  moistened  with  the  tip  of  the  tongue. 

Ordinary  water  paints  are  used,  the 
colours  most  useful  being  vermilion, 
rose  madder,  scarlet  alizarine,  light 
red,  gamboge,  raw  sienna,  yellow 
ochre,  burnt  sienna,  warm  sepia, 
neutral  tint,  cobalt  and  indigo.  Sable 
brushes  Nos.  i  and  2  are  the  most 
useful  for  small  heads,  larger  ones 
being  required  for  backgrounds  and 
landscapes. 

The  colours  must  be  mixed  with  a 
strong  solution  of  gum  arabic  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  looking  dead.  Towards 
this  end  dissolve  half  an  ounce  of  best 
white  gum  arabic  in  just  sufficient 
water  to  cover  it.  Put  in  a  warm 
place  and  shake  frequently  until  all  is 
dissolved.  Then  strain  through  muslin 
into  a  small  wide-mouthed  bottle,  add 
six  drops  of  glycerine  and  a  small 
lump  of  camphor.  A  little  of  this  is 
to  be  mixed  in  with  the  colours  when 
they  are  rubbed  down  on  the  palette. 

In  the  case  of  faces  it  is  usual  to 
obtain  the  flesh  tint  by  hatching,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  a  series  of  faint 
parallel  lines  in  a  slanting  direction, 
crossed  by  other  lines  at  a  different, 
but  not  a  right,  angle.  These  should 
be  so  light  and  fine  that  no  colour 
should  be  at  first  perceptible,  and  a 
mixture  of  either  scarlet  alizarine  and 
raw  sienna,  rose  madder  and  yellow 
ochre,  or  vermilion,  rose  madder  and 
raw  sienna  will  be  found  a  good  flesh 
tint.  The  colour  on  the  cheeks  should 
be  slightly  deepened,  still  in  the 
faintest  of  lines,  with  vermilion  and 
rose  madder  and  the  lips  with  thin 
vermilion  only.  The  delicate  shadows 
of  the  face  require  a  faint  tint  of  raw 
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sienna  or  yellow  ochre  and  cobalt,  and 
in  places  where  the  shade  is  too  cold  a 
little  sepia  and  vermilion  may  be  used, 
with  touches  of  sepia  and  alizarine  for 
strength.  Cobalt,  or  cobalt  and  a 
little  Chinese  white  (for  children)  or 
indigo  can  be  used  for  the  iris  of  a 
blue  eye,  and  raw  or  burnt  sienna  or 
sepia  for  brown.  The  bright  light  on 
the  pupil  should  be  put  in  with  a  tiny 
touch  of  pure  white,  a  similar  touch 
being  sometimes  required  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  eyeball.  For  the  hair, 
yellow  ochre,  pure  or  mixed  with 
gamboge,  raw  sienna  or  sepia  and 
burnt  sienna  can  be  used,  shading  with 
burnt  sienna  if  not  too  dark. 

If  the  dress  is  to  be  coloured  take  a 
thin  wash  of  colour  over  it,  stippling, 
if  necessary,  to  give  evenness,  touching 
in  gold  ornaments  with  gamboge 
(which,  being  a  gummy  colour,  re¬ 
quires  hardly  any  medium),  shading 
with  raw  sienna  and  indicating  the 
high-lights  with  white. 

If  the  head  is  a  vignette,  with  white 
or  pale  background,  a  good  plan  is  to 
use  a  wash  of  malachite  green,  which, 
being  a  dye,  does  not  work  up.  It 
should  be  deepened  near  the  face  and 
can  have  a  faint  tint  of  cobalt  and 
madder,  or  ultramarine  or  sepia 
washed  or  stippled  over. 

An  ordinary  print  can  be  touched 
up  with  good  effect  by  using  a  mixture 
of  india  ink  or  neutral  tint  and  madder, 
or  lake  mixed  with  a  little  medium. 

Bromide  or  platinum  prints  lend 
themselves  to  colouring  even  better  than 
photographs  on  albumenized  paper,  as 
there  is  so  much  less  gloss  and  the  soft 
gray  tints  form  an  admirable  basis  for 
the  delicate  colours  of  the  face.  A 
light  in  preference  to  a  dark  print 
should  always  be  chosen,  and  one  with 


the  smallest  amount  of  shade  upon  the 
face.  The  foregoing  directions  apply 
equally  to  bromide  prints,  with  the 
exception  of  mediums,  the  best  for 
these  being  the  glass  medium  No.  2, 
or  the  following  mixture  : 


Oxgall . . .  30  grs. 

Glacial  acetic  acid  .  30  drops. 

Distilled  water .  3^  ozs. 

Rectified  spirits  .  i|  ,, 


This  should  be  well  mixed  and 
strained  into  a  stoppered  bottle  and  a 
little  added  to  the  colours  used. 
Bromide  opals  can  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  with  ready  beautiful  effects, 
care  being  taken  to  avoid  too  great 
brilliancy  in  colouring  or  too  much 
pink  in  the  flesh  tints,  it  being  right 
for  the  yellow  to  preponderate. 
Animals  are  coloured  mostly  by 
hatched  lines  in  the  direction  of  the 
coat ;  but  landscapes  should  be  painted 
in  bold  washes,  with  shadows  and 
small  details  stippled  in  warm  trans¬ 
parent  colours,  such  as  raw  and  burnt 
sienna,  crimson  lake  and  sienna,  etc. 

Both  kinds  of  prints  can  be  coloured 
in  oils,  but  they  should  first  be  firmly 
mounted  on  stiff  cardboard  and  given 
a  thin  coating  of  warm  size  all  over. 
The  colours  should  be  used  as  tran¬ 
sparent  as  possible,  i.e.,  without  any 
admixture  of  flake  white  except  to 
indicate  lights  in  draperies,  flowers, 
hair,  eyes,  etc.,  and  should  be  thinned 
down  to  the  required  consistency  with 
megilp ;  this  gives  a  pleasing  gloss. 
With  bromides  or  platinotypes  the 
colour  may  become  opaque,  but  not  so 
much  as  to  obliterate  forms,  and  for 
these  the  rough-surface  paper  produces 
the  best  results.  In  general,  the  main 
thing  is  to  avoid  crudeness,  hard  lines 
and  edges,  and  to  strive  for  refinement 
and  delicacy  of  colour  and  treatment. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pradticable 
are  adopted. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejedted  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  those  dealing  with  ordinary, 
every-day  processes.  See  also  notice  at  head  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents.”  Address  letters — The 
Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer, 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  now  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscriptions,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR 

Jan.  31 -Feb.  30.  Dundee  International  Photographs 
Exhibition.  Hon.  Sec.:  V.  C.  Baird,  Broughty 
Ferry,  N.B. 

Feb.  13 — 15.  Exhibition  of  the  Nottingham  Mechanics’ 
Institute  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Sec. :  Arthur  Black, 
g,  Bowers  Avenue,  Nottingham. 

Feb.  15. — March  8.  Exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.  :  J.  B.  Johnston, 
52,  Holly  Bank  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Feb.  19 — 26.  Exhibition  of  the  Croydon  Camera  Club. 

Hon.  Sec.:  E.  A.  Salt,  Heathfield  Road,  Croydon. 
Feb.  22. — March  1.  Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.  :  H.  Vooght- 
Cornish,  Norwich  Union  Chambers,  Congreve 
Street,  Birmingham. 

March,  1902.  Exhibition  of  Glasgow  Corporation. 
Hon.  Sec.:  Peter  Macnair,  People’s  Palace,  Glas¬ 
gow. 


From  the  Editor’s  Desk. 

Light  Filters  Those  who  have  done  much 
in  Landscape.  field-work  in  hilly  districts 
will  doubtless  have  had  a 
similar  experience  to  myself  in  regard  to  the 
prevalence  of  haze,  and  the  impossibility  of 
obtaining  extensive  landscapes  with  the  distance 
at  all  clear,  except  occasionally  after  rain 
when  the  best  of  atmospheric  conditions  for 
this  purpose  prevail.  Now  atmosphere,  as  a 
rule,  is  helpful  to  the  photographer,  in  scenery 
of  the  ordinary  type  it  is  an  advantage  rather 
than  a  drawback.  But  under  the  special 
circumstances  detailed  above  some  means  of 
securing  a  “long  shot”  without  finding  the 
distance  completely  obscure  in  the  resultant 


negative  is  greatly  needed.  I  am  glad  to 
find  this  subject  has  been  taken  up  by  Mr.  G. 
T.  Harris,  who  described  his  experience  with 
orthochromatic  plates  and  light  filters  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Photographic  Club  in 
London.  He  has  found  in  practice  that  the 
orthochromatic  plate,  even  if  used  without  a 
colour  screen,  gives  a  clearer  effect  where  so 
much  violet  light  is  present  than  an  ordinary 
plate.  With  a  screen  of  celluloid  stained  with 
ammonium  picrate,  the  activity  in  the  violet 
region  of  the  spectrum  is  still  further  reduced, 
and  distant  mountain  outlines  can  be  preserved 
even  on  a  hazy  day.  Mr.  Harris  uses  a 
graduated  screen,  placing  the  denser  part  so 
that  it  intercepts  the  sky  portion.  Of  course, 
the  use  of  a  screen  increases  the  time  of 
exposure  considerably,  but  this  is  no  drawback 
for  mountain  scenes.  One  hears  a  good  deal 
of  talk  about  the  corrective  powers  of  ortho¬ 
chromatic  plates  and  of  colour  screens,  but 
when  unaccompanied  by  the  actual  illustration 
of  comparative  results  they  are  not  at  all 
convincing.  Mr.  Harris  showed  slides,  how¬ 
ever,  of  different  exposures  on  the  same 
subject,  with  and  without  screens,  and  with 
ordinary  and  orthochromatic  plates,  which 
effectively  settled  the  matter  so  far  as  his 
audience  was  concerned. 

* 

Club  Though  the  status  of  photo- 

Reforms.  graphic  clubs  throughout  the 

country  has  undergone  a  vast 
improvement  during  the  last  decade,  there  is 
still  much  to  be  desired,  especially  in  some 
quarters.  There  are,  for  instance,  still  a  few 
societies  where  the  management  feeds  the 
membership  upon  a  diet  consisting  alternately 
of  circulating  lectures  aud  trade  demonstra¬ 
tions,  and  is  disappointed  or  puzzled  when 
after  a  while  the  members’  appetites  fail  and 
the  attendance  dwindles.  In  other  organiza¬ 
tions  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  in 
securing  the  services  of  good  lecturers,  and 
the  reason  is,  that  the  committee  has  not 
learned  the  simple  art  of  hospitality,  or  lacks 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  lecturer's  expenses. 
Metropolitan  clubs  are  generally  reported  as 
being  particularly  weak  in  both  these  respects, 
and  I  have  heard  it  suggested  from  several 
directions  that  a  hospitality  and  expenses 
department  at  Russell  Square  would  be  an 
unquestionable  blessing  to  our  National 
Society.  Another  factor  that  acts  as  a  check 
upon  the  career  of  numerous  clubs  is  to  be 
discovered  in  the  small  amount  fixed  for 
subscriptions,  so  small  indeed,  that  in  the 
aggregate  there  is  not  enough  to  provide  either 
a  suitable  room  for  meetings,  or  an  optical 
lantern,  or  several  other  requirements  really 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  club.  Nor 
do  people  value  that  for  which  they  pay  little 
or  nothing.  And  so  one  might  extend  the 
category,  but  I  shall  mention  only  one  other 
failing  at  present.  That  may  be  indicated  by 
one  word  monotony.  The  syllabuses  of  many 
societies  are  terribly  monotonous.  The  same 
program  is  passed  through,  year  after  year, 
without  the  slightest  innovation.  Lectures, 
votes  of  thanks,  demonstrations,  exhibitions 
of  members’  work,  all  in  the  same  old  humdrum 
fashion.  Are  we  forgetting  that  variety  is  the 
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spice  of  life?  We  ha\e  learned  (or  some  of  us 
have)  that  to  mount  and  frame  all  our  prints 
in  the  same  style  is  to  spoil  the  effect  of  most 
of  them.  Can  we  not  apply  this  principle  to 
our  social  work,  and  by  changing  the  order  of 
proceedings  from  time  to  time,  impart  to  them 
a  new  interest  and  so  keep  enthusiasm  a  little 
above  freezing  point  ? 

* 

Five  The  prevailing  staleness  of 

Minutes’  club  meetings  has  so  occu- 

Papers.  pied  my  mind  of  late,  that 

even  my  dreams  are  not  free 
from  the  subject.  The  other  morning  I 
awoke  with  the  consciousness  of  having  just 
concluded  a  piece  of  advice  to  a  club  secretary 
of  my  acquaintance  with  these  words,  “Try 
Five  Minutes’ Papers.”  Thisidea,  whichhad 
not  occurred  to  me  previously,  seems  upon 
consideration  to  be  worth  at  least  the  trouble 


occasions,  the  exhibition  of  specimens,  of  novel 
apparatus,  etc.,  would  be  on  the  cards.  As  to 
the  lectures  themselves,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  clubs  in  our  larger  towns 
should  not  give  a  short  course,  say  half-a- 
dozen  in  all  during  a  season,  of  public  lectures, 
in  a  large  hall.  Properly  managed  a  scheme 
of  this  kind  could  be  made  lucrative,  besides 
being  an  advertisement  to  the  Society  holding 
them.  The  subjects  need  not  be  within  the 
narrow  limits  of  technical  photography,  but 
should  be  extended  in  almost  any  direction 
where  photography  is  applied — travel,  art, 
science,  archaeology,  etc. 

* 

Print  Since  the  announcement  of 

Mounting  this  new  departure  in  The 

Department.  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 

grapher,  of  which  particulars 


of  an  experiment.  We  all  know  how  difficult 
it  is  to  get  papers  or  lectures  from  the  younger 
or  more  bashful  members  of  the  club.  The 
task  of  preparing  a  lecture  that  s'hall  occupy 
an  hour  or  more  in  delivery  is  no  light  one,  if 
the  matter  is  to  be  properly  put  together.  But 
a  man  may  have  some  important  information 
to  impart,  for  which  purpose  only  five  or  ten 
minutes  might  be  required.  Why  not,  then, 
have  a  special  evening  in  the  syllabus  for 
“Five  Minutes’  Papers?”  Half  a  dozen  say, 
with  discussions,  would  be  sufficient.  I  am 
also  strongly  in  favour  of  alternating  the 
lectures  with  social  meetings,  on  which 
occasions  tea  and  coffee  are  served.  At  any 
rate  I  would  put  three  or  four  meetings  of  this 
kind  on  the  syllabus  each  session.  On  such 


The  Original  Picture  presented  for  Criticism. 


will  be  found  under  “The  Critic,”  I  have 
dealt  with  a  fair  number  of  prints.  Although 
it  was  specifically  stated  last  month  that  the 
scheme  was  by  no  means  a  commercial  under¬ 
taking,  the  very  first  batch  of  prints  came 
from  a  dealer  who  asked  for  trade  terms.  I 
must  respectfully  decline  trade  orders,  though 
I  am  glad  to  assist  any  dealer  by  mounting  a 
specimen  print  or  two  of  his  own  work.  A 
few  of  the  photographs  I  received  were  in  my 
opinion  hardly  worth  mounting,  but  possibly 
a  comparative  novice  would  be  satisfied  with 
them.  Let  me  specially  point  out  that  no  prints 
can  be  received  for  mounting  after  March  25th, 
until  the  following  October  or  November  (the 
exact  date  will  be  announced  during  the 
autumn),  so  that  those  who  wish  to  get  speci¬ 
mens  should  lose  no  time  in  sending  on  their 
prints. 


THE  SPECIAL  CRITICISM  COMPETITION. 


The  shoals  of  letters  and  papers  I  have  had 
to  read  through  and  consider!  Just  at  the 
festive  season,  too  !  It  was  certainly  a 
mistake  of  management  on  my  part  to 
arrange  this  event  for  Christmas  time, 
but  I  really  did  not  anticipate  such  a  mighty 
rush  of  criticism.  The  interest  taken  in  and 
the  mutual  improvement  evidently  to  be 
brought  about  by  this  sort  of  work  has 
decided  me  upon  inviting  my  readers’  criticism 
more  frequently  than  hitherto ;  in  fact,  I 
propose  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  to  hold 
up  a  subject  of  my  own  or  of  some  other 
person  every  alternate  month.  This  matter 
shall  have  a  special  department  to  itself,  of 
which  more  anon.  Out  of  all  the  papers  sent 
in  I  found  it  possible  to  dispose  of  a  limited 
number  almost  at  the  first  glance,  and  these 
disappeared  in  the  wastepaper  basket.  It  is 


only  fair  to  my  readers  to  say  that  very  few 
indeed  could  be  thus  summarily  dismissed. 
The  next  class  included  a  very  large  number 
of  intelligent,  and,  on  the  whole,  correct, 
criticisms,  wanting  something  perhaps  in 
incisiveness  and  method,  and  in  some  cases 
not  particularly  clearly  expressed,  but  never¬ 
theless  on  the  whole  hitting  the  faults  of  the 
picture  fairly  well.  From  these  another  bout 
of  reading  yielded  sixteen,  with  most  of  which 
there  was  very  little  fault  to  find.  It  took  us 
some  time  and  much  weighing  of  different 
points  in  the  balance  to  select  from  them 
three  which  appeared  to  be  slightly  superior 
to  the  rest.  The  fortunate  three  are  as 
follows: — E.  T.  Holding,  9,  Margravine 
Gardens,  West  Kensington,  London,  W.  ; 


Albert  Cookson,  14,  Stamford  Street,  Bolt 
Road,  Liverpool;  and  Norman  Mackintosh, 
33,  Viewforth,  Edinburgh.  To  each  of  these 
we  have  sent  the  latest  volume  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  as  promised.  The 
remainder,  who  follow  the  lucky  trio  very 
closely,  and  certainly  deserve  honourable 
mention,  are  as  follows: — Radium,  H.  W. 
Revell,  K.  E.  Hobart,  Thomas  Kent,  George 
H.  Crowe,  J.  Pullan,  Gale,  Marian  Silverston, 
Arthur  Smith,  W.  H.  Bartlett,  Robert  K. 
Holmes,  Ernest  W.  Jackson  and  Oscar  D. 
Byfield. 


THE  CRITICISMS. 

E.T.  Holding.  The  first  impression  this 
print  made  upon  me  was 
“  lack  of  concentration.”  Of  the  cause  of 
this  I  will  speak  later,  but  first  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  print.  The  composition  has 
been  carefully  selected  and  arranged.  It  is,  if 
anything,  too  obvious,  the  dog  being  too 
evidently  placed  just  there  to  help  the  prin¬ 
cipal  line.  The  balance  of  tones  is  good. 
Note  how  the  sky  through  the  foliage  at  top 
is  balanced  by  the  blouse  of  the  artist,  and  the 
dark  mass  of  leaves  by  her  dark  skirt.  More 
might  be  said  in  praise,  but  I  think  the 
picture  fails  in  three  essential  points  : — First, 
lack  of  concentration  or  diffusion  of  interest. 
I  should  make  three  pictures  of  this  print,  as 
indicated  in  the  marked  print  herewith — (a)  of 
the  group  of  horses  and  cottages  ;  ( b )  of  the 
“  pub.”  (it  is  too  ugly  to  call  an  ”  inn  ”)  and 
cart,  etc.,  at  left  top  corner;  ( c )  of  the  figure 
of  the  artist.  Also  note  that  a  circle  2  ins.  in 
diameter  can  be  drawn  in  exact  centre  of 
print,  which  will  include  nothing  of  any 
interest  or  importance  whatever.  Second,  it 
fails  to  tell  the  story.  The  title  and  subject 
being  ”  Sketching,”  one  wants  to  see  what 
she  is  sketching.  On  her  low  stool  she  cannot 
see  the  group  of  horses,  and  anyway  they  are 
probably  moving.  The  old  thatched  cottage 
is  too  ‘  ‘  end  on  ”  to  make  a  picture  for  her, 
and  she  probably  hates  the  modern,  unpic- 
turesque  “pub.”  as  much  as  I  do.  Third, 
lack  of  contrast.  The  picture  is  too  flat  in 
tone.  I  thought  at  first  this  might  be  the 
fault  of  the  copy  I  possessed,  but  in  comparing 
it  with  others  I  find  them  all  the  same. 


Proposal  for  a  better  composition  by  Thos.  Kent. 


Suggested  trimming  by  Oscar  D.  Byfield. 
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Foliage  at  top  corner  and  artist’s  dress  and 
hat  and  the  dog  should  all  be  darker.  This 
would  greatly  enhance  the  tenderness  of  the 
distance,  which  is  really  beautiful  were  it  not 
for  that  nightmare  of  a  “  pub.”  To  theorize 
a  little :  I  think  if  the  camera  had  been  placed 
six  paces  further  to  the  left  and  lowered  to  a 
level  with,  say,  the  artist’s  head,  the  “pub.” 
would  have  been  avoided  and  the  figure 
would  have  broken  the  line  of  the  hedge  that 
at  present  sweeps  right  through  the  picture  in 
one  uninterrupted  line. 

* 

Albert  An  effect  of  sunshine,  so 

Cookson.  that  the  overhanging  tree 

might  have  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  blank  space  in  the  field,  on  the  right  of 
the  picture,  and  which,  also,  would  have 
relieved  the  monotonous  all-on-one-plane 
appearance  of  it,  is  one  of  the  first  things 
wished  for.  Knowing  who  the  author  of  this 
picture  is,  we  must  presume  it  has  been  taken 
from  the  best  point  of  view  ;  but  the  large 


space  of  uninteresting  foreground  promotes  a 
desire  for  a  different  arrangement.  The 
artist  is,  in  my  opinion,  too  near  the  bottom 
edge  of  the  picture.  There  is  but  slight 
difference  between  the  tone  of  her  face  and  the 
tone  of  the  grass  beyond  it.  The  detail  in  the 
hedge  behind  her  hat  is  as  clear  as  the  detail 
in  the  hat  itself.  There  is  no  evidence  of 
atmosphere  behind  the  figure,  and,  conse¬ 
quently,  it  has  not  the  relief  it  should  have. 
The  blouse  of  the  lady  lacks  detail,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  her  left  arm  gives  the  figure  an 
awkward  appearance  and  we  are  kept  in 
unnecessary  suspense  waiting  for  the  jacket  to 
slip  off  the  chair  back.  And  I  wonder  if  our 
good  editor  tried  to  entice  the  dog  further 
into  the  picture,  and  more  to  the  right,  in 
order  to  give  that  part  a  little  interest. 
Reverting  to  the  overhanging  tree,  I  notice 
that  this  has  the  deepest  dark  and  the  highest 
light.  Should  not  one  (or  both)  of  these 
belong  to  the  point  of  interest  ?  And  the 


Scheme  for  subdivision  by  E.  T.  Holding. 


movement  in  the  leaves  of  this  tree,  above 
the  horses,  spoils  what  might  have  given  an 
effect  of  distance  to  the  picture.  The  blank 
sky,  also,  asks  for  a  cloud  effect.  Something 
light  and  fleecy  would  suit  it,  perhaps ;  and  I 
do  not  think  the  editor  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  line  of  the  field  fence  crossing  his  picture, 
almost  unbroken,  through  the  centre. 
Another  obtrusive  detail  is  the  sign-post  of  the 
inn  (an  inn,  by  the  way,  much  too  modern¬ 
looking  to  be  picturesque).  The  eye  leaves 
everything  to  go  back  to  it.  As  a  whole  the 
picture  is  somewhat  ordinary.  It  has  too 
many  competing  points  of  interest,  each  one 
walled  in  by  lines  of  its  own.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  its  title  demands  some  interest 
outside  the  lady  herself,  but  there  appears  to 
be  no  attempt,  by  any  effect  of  lighting  or  by 
lines  of  composition,  to  concentrate  the 
interest  on  any  particular  spot. 

* 

Norman  All  the  lights  of  this  picture 

Mackintosh,  are  to  the  left,  while  on  the 
right  a  mass  of  unsupported 
foliage  and  a  most  uninteresting 
expanse  of  grass  comprise 
nearly  all  the  available  dark 
masses.  This  arrangement  gives 
the  whole  composition  a  “  half- 
and-half  ”  appearance;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  few  dark  masses,  not  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  right,  are  well 
managed,  it  is  unsatisfactory. 
The  inn,  with  its  glaringly 
symmetrical  sign  -  post,  con¬ 
trasts  badly  in  its  arrogant  con¬ 
spicuousness,  with  the  charming 
cottage  on  the  right,  which  is 
almost  crushed  out  of  sight 
between  the  foliage  and  the 
grass.  Horizontally  across  the 
picture  stretches  a  band  of 
irregularly  parallel  lines  and 
narrow  masses  insufficiently 
broken.  There  is  too  much 
distracting  detail  in  the  middle 
distance.  Horses,  a  sign-post,  a  waggon, 
windows,  hedges  and  palings,  all  conflict 
with  one  another  in  interest.  As  to  the 
principal  and  title  figure  of  the  picture.  The 
lady  is  cramped  in  between  a  horizontal 
strip  of  hedgerow  and  the  lower  edge  of  the 
print.  Her  blouse  forms  a  high-light  in  the 
wrong  place.  She  is  too  far  to  the  left,  Her 
jacket  (?)  on  the  back  of  the  seat  is  ungraceful 
and  ugly.  This  spoils  the  otherwise  pleasant 
effect  of  her  skirt,  the  lines  of  which  are  good. 
The  dog  is  inconspicuous  and  does  not  come 
in  as  a  relief  to  the  monotony  of  the  grassy 
space  before-mentioned.  Without  knowing 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation  at  the  time  of 
taking  the  photograph,  I  should  suggest  as  an 
improvement  that  the  subject  be  treated  as  an 
upright  composition,  that  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  be  introduced  to  support  the  mass  of 
foliage  and  that  the  inn  be  left  out  altogether. 
I  think  that  enough  of  high-light  is  supplied 
by  the  white  blouse,  so  the  near  foliage  might 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
picture. 
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A  Final  Word  Just  as  after  the  discussion 
by  the  Author,  at  the  end  of  a  lecture  the 
lecturer  is  allowed  a  final 
word,  so,  in  the  present  case,  I  may  fairly 
allow  myself  to  put  in  a  few  sentences  of 
explanation  in  regard  to  the  picture  under 
consideration.  I  observe  that  the  employment 
of  glossy  paper  has  been  a  source  of  comment 
among  the  critics.  Let  me  say  that  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the  maker,  who  wished 
to  display  the  merits  of  his  bromide  paper  as 
fully  as  possible,  half  the  edition  was  printed 
upon  glossy  and  half  upon  matt.  Some  of  the 
impressions  are  rather  paler  than  they  should 
be,  but  in  dealing  with  many  thousands  of 
prints  it  is  impossible  to  turn  out  every  one  in 
a  precisely  uniform  depth.  I  think  myself 
that  the  Rotary  Photographic  Co.  did  the 
work  very  well.  Turning  to  my  part  of  the 
performance,  I  have  to  confess  that  the  picture 
was  taken  somewhat  hastily,  without  proper 
consideration.  The  point  of  view  was 


undoubtedly  not  wisely  chosen,  and  the  real 
solution  of  the  problem,  and  the  best  position 
would  be  obtained ,  I  believe,  by  moving  forward 
towards  the  nettles  a  few  yards  in  front  of  the 
artist.  Then  the  “pub.”  could  have  been 
excluded  altogether,  the  lane,  with  the  waggon 
drawn  out  a  little  more,  brought  in  promi¬ 
nently,  whilst  the  artist  herself  should  have 
been  carefully  placed  to  break  the  horizontal 
hedgerow.  No  ugly  canopy  of  leaves  would 
have  been  visible.  I  do  not  think  any  other 
point  of  view  likely  to  improve  matters.  All 
this  illustrates  the  folly  of  hurrying  and  not 
taking  time  to  consider.  I  had  been  photo¬ 
graphing  all  the  morning  and  I  believe  I 
wanted  my  lunch.  At  the  same  time,  I 
readily  admit  that  there  are  several  points  of 
detail  that  would  have  escaped  my  notice  in 
any  case,  and  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  help 
of  the  critics  in  that  connection,  and  thank 


Trimming  and  Finishing  prescribed  by  E.  W.  Jackson. 


them  for  teaching  me  some  things  that  I 
shall  try  not  to  forget  the  next  time  I  am  in 
the  field. 


Christmas  I  have  to  acknowledge  a  num- 
Greetings.  ber  of  very  choice  Christmas 
cards  from  thoughtful  ac¬ 
quaintances  and  readers.  Mr.  T.  F.  Brogden 
has  always  something  novel  to  send  and 
the  inscription  of  his  card  is  of  a  most 
hope-inspiring  character.  “The  storms  of 
wintry  time  will  quickly  pass  and  one  un¬ 
bounded  spring  encircle  all.”  Mr.  R.  Lish 
Gordon  presents  a  view  of  some  magnificent 
tomb  in  Allahabad  as  though  to  typify  the 
death  of  the  old  year.  Messrs.  H.  &  T.  Lea 
illustrate  their  good  wishes  by  views  of 
Whellow  Church.  From  Mr.  A.  A.  Bradburne 
comes  a  gorgeous  sunset  view ;  from  Mr. 
Thomas  Kent,  of  Kirkwall,  one  of  those  com¬ 
binations  of  photography  and  pen-and-ink,  in 
which  he  is  so  successful ;  and  from  Mr.  Arthur 
Smith,  a  portrait  of  himself  and  an  original 
verse.  Other  unknown  Christmas  greeters  omit 
their  names,  so  that  I  know  not  whence  the 
good  wishes  come. 

*  * 

* 

A  series  of  cinematograph  pictures  illus¬ 
trating  the  first  voyage  of  the  new  Nord- 
deutscher  Lloyd  Co.’s  steamer  Kronpiinz 
Wilhelm,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Urban  of  the 
Warwick  Trading  Company.  The  series  was 
very  extensive,  and  showed  all  manner  of 
phases  of  ocean  life  on  a  large  boat.  It  is  not 
surprising  therefore  to  learn  that  the  exhibition 
of  these  films  has  delighted  many  audiences  in 
the  London  Halls. 

Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd,  the  Editor  of  the 
Chicago  Photo-Beacon,  has  ventured  outside  the 
literature  of  photography,  and  written  a  book 
which  may  be  described  as  a  philosophical 
inquiry  into  the  question  “  What  are  we  here 
for?’  ’  There  is  a  good  deal  of  plain  commonsense 
in  its  pages,  and  we  think  Mr.  Todd  answers 
the  question  very  well. 

The  following  new  Societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month  : — The  Isle  of 
Man  Camera  Club.  Hon.  Sec.  :  Mr.  A.  E. 
Smith,  “  Ombersley,”  4,  Green  Bank, 
Brunswick  Road,  Douglas,  I.O.M. — Shotter- 
mill  Photographic  Club.  Hon.  Sec  :  Mr.  G. 
F.  Moore,  Shottermill,  Haslemere,  Surrey. 

The  American  Annual  of  Photography. — The 
year  1902  brings  a  ruby-coloured  volume  of 
pictures  and  short  papers  of  a  very  diversified 
character.  Those  who  like  a  little  easy 
reading  accompanied  with  no  small  amount  of 
information,  will  find  it  here.  Geo.  Houghton 
and  Son  are  agents,  and  the  price  is  3s. 

Photographic  Survey  of  Yorkshire. — 
One  hears  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  photo¬ 
graphic  surveys,  and  records  of  old  buildings, 
etc.,  which  are  rapidly  being  cleared  away, 
but  comparatively  little  real  work  is  done. 
Mr.  Chas.  B.  Howdill,  who  has  recently 
been  elected  President  of  the  Leeds  Camera 
Club  strongly  urged  upon  the  members  the 
desirability  of  taking  up  this  work  with  regard 
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to  Leeds  and  neighbourhood,  and  he  also 
suggested  that  the  Yorkshire  Photographic 
Union  should  map  out  districts  for  the  whole 
of  its  component  societies.  Though  some¬ 
thing  may  be  done,  and  we  are  not  for  a 
moment  disputing  that  such  work  is  extremely 
desirable,  it  will  nevertheless  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  more  than  a  few  photographers 
practically  interested  in  such  a  scheme.  In 
many  cases  the  photographing  of  old  build¬ 
ings  is  a  pursuit  that  does  not  interest  a  large 
number,  and  the  ultimate  contributing  of 
prints  to  a  collection  which,  so  far  as  the 
sender  is  concerned,  is  never  seen,  appeals  only 
to  the  altruist  particularly  disposed. 

The  first  lady  who  ever  had  her  photograph 
taken  has  just  died  in  New  York,  in  the  person 
of  Miss  Dorothy  Draper,  an  old  lady  of  ninety- 
five.  She  was  the  sister  of  Prof.  John  W. 


Draper,  and  the  daguerrotype  in  question, 
of  which  a  reproduction  is  given  on  this  page, 
was  taken  by  Prof.  Draper  upon  the  roof  of 
the  New  York  University,  early  in  1840, 
six  minutes’  exposure  being  given.  This  pic¬ 
ture  has  an  interesting  history.  It  was 
presented  by  Draper  to  his  great  friend, 
Sir  William  Herschel,  the  astronomer,  at 
whose  death  it  became  the  property  of  his 
son,  Sir  W.  J.  Herschel. 

Lectures  for  Photographic  Clubs. — 
The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  is  prepared  to  deliver  a  limited  number 
of  lantern  lectures  to  photographic  and  other 
organizations  during  the  early  months  of  1902. 
The  principal  subjects  available  are  as  follows : 
— ‘  The  Woodlands  ”  ;  “  Trees  as  a  Study  for 
the  Sun-Artist,”  illustrated  with  sixty  or 


The  oldest  sun-picture. 


seventy  slides;  “The  Photography  of  Tom, 
Dick  and  Harry,”  wherein  the  mistakes  of  the 
man-in-the-street  are  pointed  out;  “Nature 
Poets  and  Nature  Pictures,”  a  comparison 
between  photography  and  poetry,  with  about 
sixty  slides  illustrating  quotations  from  the 
poets;  “The  Field  Days  of  a  Sun-Artist,” 
being  pictorial  reminiscences  of  outings  during 
twenty  years  with  the  camera  (ninety  slides). 
Terms  and  vacant  dates  on  application. 
Special  terms  to  photographic  societies  where 
no  charge  is  made  for  admission.  Also 
several  popular  lectures  suitable  for  general 
audiences. 

The  First  Camera. — The  camera  was  in¬ 
vented  in  the  16th  century  by  Baptista  Porta. 
It  was  at  that  time  merely  a  wooden  box 
blackened  inside  and  furnished  with  a  single 
biconvex  lens  fitted  to  a  sliding  tube,  that 
served  to  bring  the  image  to  focus.  This 
image  was  received  on  a  white  paper 
screen,  and  afterwards  on  a  ground  glass, 
and  it  was  fringed  by  colours  of  the  solar 
spectrum.  This  instrument  was  invented 
by  Porta  for  copying  with  exactness  the 
most  difficult  views,  which  was  done  by 
tracing  the  outlines  on  the  screen  with 
pencil.  The  picture  thus  obtained  was 
reversed.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience 
and  to  facilitate  the  employment  of  the 
instrument  for  drawing,  the  pictures  were 
afterwards  rectified  by  receiving  them  on 
a  flat  mirror  inclined  to  an  angle  of  450. 
The  image  was  then  reflected  and  received 
on  a  ground  glass,  so  that  it  was  in  its 
right  position,  and  not  reversed  as  at  first. 
It  was  with  this  imperfect  instrument  that 
Canaletti  made,  in  1697,  the  views  for  his 
admirable  pictures  in  Venice. 

Leeds  Photographic  Society. — From 
the  annual  report  of  this  organization  we 
make  the  following  brief  abstracts  of  work 
accomplished  by  members  during  the 
year.  Eight  of  the  members,  as  lecturers 
of  the  Yorkshire  Photographic  Union, 
gave  numerous  lectures  to  the  associated 
societies  during  the  season,  and  fifty-six 
lantern  slides  were  contributed  to  the 
circulating  set  of  the  Union.  Mr.  Godfrey 
Bingley  contributed  203  prints  to  the 
National  Photographic  Record  Association 
collection,  and  65  prints  to  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  geological  photographs  collection. 
Mr.  J.  Skillbeck  invented  and  patented  a  small 
portable  furnace  for  firing  ceramics.  Seven 
members,  Messrs.  Thomas  Carter,  J.  E. 
Coultas,  W.  M.  Coultas,  J.  H.  Gash,  C.  B. 
Howdill,  R.  Mackay,  and  J.  Taylor  were 
exhibitors  at  the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s 
annual  show.  Mr.  C.  B.  Howdill  devoted 
much  attention  to  photography  in  colours, 
and  achieved  some  very  successful  results. 

Photographs  of  Geological  Interest. — 
The  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  British 
Association  committee  is  to  hand,  from  which 
we  gather  that  during  the  year  241  new 
photographs  have  been  received,  making  the 
total  number  in  the  collection  at  the  Jermyn 
Street  Museum  up  to  2,896.  The  committee’s 
scheme  for  publishing  a  selection  of  typical 
geological  photographs  is  progressing  in  spite 
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of  a  series  of  unforeseen  delays.  The  first 
batch  of  twenty-two  prints  and  slides  will 
shortly  be  issued,  and  the  preparation  of  the 
second  and  third  batches  will  be  proceeded 
with.  Applications  by  local  societies  for  the 
loan  of  the  duplicate  collection  should  be 
made  to  the  secretary,  Prof.  W.  W.  Watts, 
The  University,  Birmingham. 

Photographing  Objects  in  Water. — We 
have  not  heard  hitherto  of  anyone  attempting 
to  photograph  small  objects,  such  as  seaweed, 
actually  in  water,  but  we  find  a  contributor  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer  describing  a  simple 
arrangement  of  vertical  camera  pointing  down¬ 
wards  to  a  large  wide-mouthed  glass  jar,  in 
which  the  specimens  are  placed,  As  such  an 
apparatus  as  this  may  be  easily 
put  together,  we  direct  special 
attention  to  it,  believing  that 
it  will  make  observation  pos¬ 
sible  in  several  directions  where 
the  camera  has  not  hitherto 
been  employed. 

Of  all  the  queer  notions 
about  lenses,  and  there  have 
been  a  good  many,  one  related 
in  an  American  contemporary 
shows  most  conspicuously  the 
absurd  ignorance  that  exists  in 
regard  to  these  instruments.  A 
wealthy  amateur  wanted  to  sell 
his  lens,  and  was  asked  what 
was  wrong  with  it.  “Well,” 
he  replied,  “  I  strained  it  too 
hard  taking  rapid  pictures  a 
little  larger  than  it  was  cata¬ 
logued  to  work.”  After  trying 
to  convince  him  of  his  mistake 
without  success,  he  disposed 
of  the  lens  for  a  mere  trifle. 

A  Canadian  reader,  W.  C. 

Johnstone,  sends  us  several 
curious  photographs  of  the 
illuminations  in  Toronto  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Royal  visit. 

One  of  these  is  to  be  found 
upon  this  page,  showing  the 
Independent  Order  of  For¬ 
esters’ Temple.  Mr.  Johnstone 
finds  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer  very  helpful  to 
him,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  selection  of  landscape 
subjects.  He  is  a  Bradford 
man,  and  left  England  for  Canada  twenty-two 
years  ago. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Wall,  works  manager  to  the 
European  Blair  Co.,  has  sustained  a  severe 
accident.  He  was  caught  in  the  machinery 
at  their  factory  at  Sidcup,  and  received  a 
broken  arm  and  leg.  He  now  lies  in  the 
Sidcup  Cottage  Hospital  and  is  progressing 
favourably. 

The  Zoological  Photo  Club  established  for 
the  encouragement  of  bird  and  animal  photo¬ 
graphy  has  vacancies  for  two  or  three  members. 
The  secretary’s  name  is  Mr.  Chas.  Louis  Hett, 
Springfield,  Brigg,  from  whom  particulars  may 
be  obtained. 


The  newly  established  Wigan  Camera  Club 
has  recently  held  its  first  exhibition  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  on  which  occasion  the  proceedings 
took  the  form  of  a  conversazione.  Every¬ 
thing  promises  well  for  the  success  of  the  club. 

Photographic  columns  in  daily  newspapers 
are  becoming  quite  a  regular  thing.  Several 
of  the  important  London  dailies  now  have 
them,  and  we  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the 
Hlackhurn  Times  where  a  similar  feature  has 
been  started. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society  has  been  fixed  to  take 
place  from  February  22nd  to  March  1st,  as 
usual  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Artists’  Gallery 
in  New  Street,  Birmingham. 


A  loan  collection  of  pictorial  photographs 
was  exhibited  at  the  Warrington  Municipal 
Museum  during  December. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  Lcs  Agravdtsse- 
ments,  by  Gabriel  Guillon,  a  manual  of  enlarging 
issued  by  Gauthier-Villars,  of  Paris. 

The  Photo-Miniature's  latest  subject  is  “  Pho¬ 
tography  at  Night.” 

*  * 

★ 

Trade  From  R.  &  J.  Beck  we  have 

Notes.  to  acknowledge  new  cata¬ 

logue  of  their  Beck-Steinheil 
Ortho-stigmatic  Lenses.  These  lenses  can  be 

“  Illuminations  in  Toronto.”  W.  C.  Johnstone. 
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fitted  to  any  make  of  camera  on  the  market. 
Any  desiring  to  change  their  lenses  should 
communicate  with  Messrs.  R.  &  J  Beck,  who 
will  advise  the  particular  form  most  suitable. 

The  1902  edition  of 
Wellcome’ s  Photogra¬ 
phic  Exposure  Record 
has  recently  been  issued, 
the  price  being  as  usual, 
oneshilling.  Additional 
space  has  been  given  to 
exposure  tables,  whilst 
in  the  body  of  the  diary 
itself  are  special  factors 
for  determining  the 
actual  time  to  give  dur¬ 
ing  each  month.  Other 
excellent  features  have 
been  introduced,  making 
the  diary  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  useful 
obtainable. 

A  useful  blotting  pad  with  calendar  for 
1902,  postal  information,  etc.,  and  some 
interesting  photographs  of  English  cathedrals, 
has  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lockyer,  the 
well-known  photographic  chemist  of  Evelyn 
Street,  Deptford,  London,  S.E.  Anyone  may 
have  a  copy  of  this  calendar  by  sending 
three-pence  in  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

A  calendar  for  1902,  issued  by  Wellington 
and  Ward,  is  unusually  attractive  in  character. 
Every  page  has  a  picture  broadly  executed  by 
the  artist,  who  has  been  doing  the  firm’s 
pictorial  advertisements  for  some  time  past. 
Anyone  may  have  this  calendar  sent  free  upon 
application. 

Further  new  shades  of  Nature  Papers  are 
now  to  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Percy  Lund, 
Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.  The  newer  shades 
are  more  particularly  adapted  for  the  inner 
borders  of  the  American  style  of  mounts. 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co’s  ,  Ltd., 
list  of  mounts  and  other  novelties  will  be  sent 
post-free  on  application. 

A  Brownie  Kodak  Exhibition  is  now  being 
held  at  59,  Brompton  Road,  S.W.,  and  will 
remain  open  until  March  31st.  The  work  is 
entirely  that  of  competitors  under  sixteen 
years — members  of  the  Brownie  Kodak  Club. 

Prizes  to  the  value  of  £100  are  about  to  be 
given  for  photographs  taken  with  the  Clito 
cameras.  Particulars  of  the  competitions  may 
be  had  from  Joseph  Levi  &  Co.,  97,  Hatton 
Garden,  London,  E.C. 

Epstein’s  price  list  gives  particulars  of  all 
manner  of  frames,  cut-out  mounts,  and 
requisites  for  picture  framing.  Those  inter¬ 
ested  should  write  to  33,  Broad  Street,  Bristol. 

New  catalogues  of  folding  Frena  cameras 
and  Beck-Steinheil  lenses  are  to  hand  from 
Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Ltd.,  68,  Cornhill, 
London,  E.C. 

Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.’  wholesale  price  list  of 
photographic  chemicals  for  January  is  now 
ready.  Any  dealer  may  have  a  copy  on  receipt 
of  trade  card. 

The  Vanguard  Co.  send  a  new  list  of  their 
specialities,  containing  postal  rates  and  details 
of  the  most  recent  introductions. 


From  the  Watkins’  Meter  Co.  we  have 
received  new  tables  of  plate  numbers  for 
English  plates,  American  plates  and  German 
plates. 

Messrs.  W.  Watson  &  Sons  have  engaged 
the  services  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Conrady,  as  chief 
optician  and  adviser. 

<$>ur  ll>ri3es. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club ,  of  wiiich  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Shaking:  Hands  Competition. — As  we 

said  in  announcing  this  subject,  there  was 
abundant  scope  for  judgment  and  taste,  and 
for  exercising  those  very  essential  considera¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  natural  posing  of  figures 
that  are,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 


entirely  overlooked  where  they  are  introduced 
into  photographs.  We  are  sorry  on  that 
account  that  few  readers  have  entered  the 
contest,  few,  that  is,  in  comparison  with  the 
large  number  who  try  their  luck  in  the  General 
Competitions,  where  any  good  photograph 
one  happens  to  have  by  one  will  do.  But  these 
special  subjects,  such  as  the  present  one,  do 
much  more  to  teach  the  photographer  his  art 
than  the  ordinary  “portrait,  landscape  or  sea¬ 
scape  type  of  thing,’’  and  therefore,  although 
each  one  who  enters  cannot  secure  the  prize, 
nevertheless  he  gains  for  himself  something 
more  valuable — a  piece  of  practical  experience 
which  can  never  be  taken  from  him.  Out  of 
the  whole  number  of  prints  sent  in,  just  over 
half  show  the  figures  in  unnatural  attitudes, 


Shaking  Hands  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

“  You’re  not  my  old  chum  Jack  ? 

Your  hand  for  old  time's  sake.” 

Albert  Cookson,  Liverpool. 
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without  that  spontaneity  which  almost  invari¬ 
ably  accompanies  shaking  of  the  hands.  A 
few  possess  all  the  naturalness  one  could 
desire,  but  from  the  position  chosen  they 
show  defects  of  other  kinds,  such  as  halation 
or  a  disfiguring  effect  of  light.  The  latter  was 
the  cause  of  rejection  of  an  otherwise  excellent 
piece  of  work  from  a  New  Zealand  competitor, 
whilst  the  former  disqualified  Tryon  and  E.M. 
The  prize  is  pretty  easily  secured  by  S.  Lee 
Potter,  Cross  Bank,  Batley,  who  has  produced 
a  capital  picture,  well  worth  enlarging.  The 
second  prize  goes  to  Albert  Cookson,  14, 
Stamford  Street,  Holt  Road,  Liverpool.  Mr. 
Cookson  has  evidently  taken  the  Shaking 
Hands  Competition  very  seriously,  since  he 
contributed  spontaneously  an  illustrated  article 
on  the  subject,  which  has  already  appeared  in 


James  J.  Mason,  51,  Milton  Street,  Montreal, 
Canada;  G.  H.  Lewis,  “  Westbourne,”  186, 
Birchfield,  Birmingham  ;  and  Helen  Fielden, 
76,  Oak  Street,  Southport. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

how  to  Make  Apparatus  Competition. — We  will 
give  ten  shillings  each  f  .r  the  three  best  practical 
articles  dealing  with  the  making  of  some  simple  piece  of 
apparatus  likely  to  be  of  use  to  the  photographer,  the 
article  to  be  illustrated  with  diagrams,  if  necessary,  and 
as  brief  as  possible.  If  this  event  is  well  supported  we 
may  increase  the  number  of  prizes  up  to  six  or  even 
ten,  but  we  do  not  guarantee  to  do  this  unless  there  are 
a  number  of  good  practical  articles  sent  in.  The  prize 
articles  will,  of  course,  be  published  in  the  magazine. 
The  competition  will  close  Feb.  25.  The  coupon  was 
given  in  the  December  issue. 


our  columns,  and  the  street-corner  picture  by 
him  has  now  become  very  familiar  to  our  eyes. 

Essay  Competition. — There  were  not 
many  essays;  far  fewer  indeed  than  we 
expected.  Perhaps  this  event  was  arranged 
to  come  to  a  climax  too  near  Christmas,  when 
the  thoughts  of  our  readers  were  turned  rather 
in  the  direction  of  social  amusements  than  to 
the  applications  of  photography.  But  from 
those  papers  received  we  have  selected  three 
of  practically  equal  merit,  and  we  propose  to 
award  each  of  these  competitors  a  guinea. 
These  three  essays  will  be  published  in  due 
course;  the  first,  being  a  particularly  season¬ 
able  subject,  appears  in  the  previous  pages  of 
our  present  issue.  The  names  and  addresses 
of  the  successful  candidates  areas  follows:  — 


Shaking  Hands  Competition.  First  Prize. 

S.  Lee  Potter,  “The  Doctor’s  Visit.”  Batley. 


Young  Lady  in  Walking;  Dress  Competition. 

Three  prizes  of 10s.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s  are  offered  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  portraits  of  a  young  lady  in 
walking  dress.  We  need  hardly  say  that  such  a  photo¬ 
graph  must  not  be  taken  indoors,  but  outside  on  the 
doorstep,  in  the  street,  or  in  the  garden,  or  in  some 
appropriate  place.  We  specially  advise  our  readers  to 
give  us  something  natural  here,  and  to  set  themselves 
determinedly  against  those  pert  and  unnatural  niminy- 
piminy  poses  which  have  been  the  bane  of  femiftine 
portraiture  since  photography  was  invented.  The 
competition  closes  Feb.  25.  The  coupon  was  given  in 
the  December  issue. 

Snow  Scene  Competition. — Winter  is  always  an 
unknown  quantity  in  this  country,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
the  whole  season  passes  through  without  at  any  rate 
several  days  of  pronounced  winter  weather.  We  want 
three  good  photographs  of  landscapes  with  snow  lying 
on  the  ground.  The  awards  will  be,  as  usual,  10s.  for 
the  best,  7s.  6d.  for  the  second  best  and  5s.  for  the  third 
best.  The  competition  will  close  on  Feb.  25.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  December  issue. 

Post-Card  Opinion  Competition.— Five  shillings 
is  offered  for  the  competitor  who  briefly  and  clearly 
points  out  the  principal  failures  evident  in  professional 
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photography  as  a  whole.  These  miniature  essays  must 
be  written  each  on  a  post-card,  and  if  the  writing  in  any 
is  too  small  to  be  reasonably  legible  we  shall  disqualify 

them.  The  competition  will  close  March  25.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  January  issue. 

General  Competition. —A  prize  of  ics.  is  offered 
for  the  best  photograph  of  any  subject.  The  competition 
will  close  March  25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
January  issue. 

Print  Mounted  in  the  American  Style  Com¬ 
petition. — The  American  style  has  become  almost  a 
by-word,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  of 
superimposing  different  tints  of  paper  and  allowing  a 
small  margin  to  be  seen  of  each  enables  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  beautify  his  photographs  to  an  extent  not 
previously  possible.  The  old  style  of  mount,  the 
Oxford  line,  the  India  tint  and  the  gold  bevel  edge  are 
all  but  obsolete,  for  which  one  ought  to  be  devoutly 
thankful,  but  there  are  infinite  variations  possible  in 
this  American  style,  as  it  is  broadly  called,  and  we  want 
to  see  what  our  readers  can  do  in  this  way.  We  offer, 

then,  three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  prints  mounted  in  the  above 
style.  Of  course  the  pictorial  value  of  the  print  will  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  however  good  the  picture 
is,  if  it  is  badly  mounted  it  will  not  get  a  prize.  The 
competition  closes  March  25.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  January  issue. 

The  Woodlands  Competition. — Three  prizes  of 
ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  photographs  of  a  woodland  scene  or  one 
in  which  trees  form  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  a  good 
many  months  since  we  offered  a  prize  for  photographs 
of  woodland  scenery,  and  as  photographing  among 
trees  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  novices  as 
affording  a  study  of  light  and  shade  and  outline,  we 
hope  many  who  have  not  hitherto  competed  will  go  in 
for  this  event.  The  competition  closes  April  25.  The 
coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Boys  Playing  Marbles  Competition. — Three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  two  or  more 
boys  playing  at  marbles.  There  is  abundant  scope  here 
for  some  good  grouping  and  for  natural  attitudes  and 
expressions,  and  we  do  hope  that  competitors  will  not 
send  in  work  that  has  not  at  least  these  qualifications.  The 
boys  must  look  as  if  they  meant  the  game  and  on  no 
account  be  staring  at  the  photographer  in  the  only  too 
frequently  seen  “  waiting-to-be-took  ”  attitude.  Boys 
are  pretty  plentiful ;  marbles  may  be  had  for  a  mere 
trifle,  as  many  as  twenty  for  a  penny,  we  believe. 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  this  particular 
competition  being  taken  up  very  generally,  and  who¬ 
ever  does  it  in  a  thoughtful  manner  ought  to  learn 
thereby  something  about  the  practice  of  composition,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  grouping.  The  competition  will  close 
April  25.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Street  Scene  Competition. — Three  prizes  of  ios., 
7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third 
best  photographs  of  a  street  scene  in  an  ordinary  town. 
We  want  to  see  how  far  our  readers  can  get  the  best 
impression  of  an  ordinary,  commonplace,  ugly,  commer¬ 
cial,  shoppy  or  warehousy  street.  No  churches,  town 
halls,  or  edifices  of  that  character  may  be  included. 
This  gives  a  chance  for  readers  in  busy  London,  lively 
Liverpool,  murky  Manchester  or  our  other  large 
towns.  We  have  seen  some  excellent  work  done 
among  the  most  unpromising  surroundings.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  to  which  towns  the  awards  fall.  The 
competition  will  close  May  25.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  March  issue. 

Postman,  Policeman,  Milkman,  Hawker  Com¬ 
petition. — Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and-  5s.  for  the 
best,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  any  of 
the  following: — Postman,  policeman,  milkman  or 
hawker.  These  individuals  — familiar  sights  in  every 
town  and  village — offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
effective  portrayal.  No  further  explanation  will,  we 
think,  be  necessary.  The  competition  will  close  May 
25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Mountainous  or  hilly  Scenery  Competition. — 

Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second 
best  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  landscape  in  a 
mountainous  or  hilly  district.  In  this  case  residents  in 
our  northern  counties  or  in  Wales  or  in  bonny  Scotland 
will  have  a  slight  advantage,  but,  of  course,  those  who 
have  spent  their  holidays  in  these  parts  will  also  stand 
a  good  chance.  The  competition  will  close  June  25. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Flat  Country  Scenery  Competition. — Three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second  best  and 


third  best  photographs  of  a  flat  country  landscape. 
This  gives  a  good  opportunity  to  those  who  live  or  have 
been  in  our  Eastern  counties,  or,  of  course,  into  corre¬ 
sponding  scenery  abroad.  In  this,  as  in  all  landscape 
competitions,  we  specially  advise  our  readers  not  to 
overlook  the  value  of  a  good,  strong  foreground.  The 
competition  will  close  June  25.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  April  issue. 

Doll  Photograph  Competition. — Three  prizes  are 
offered,  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  most  amusing  photographs  of  a  doll  or 
dolls.  There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  dolls 
now-a-days  as  of  human  beings,  and  since  dolls  are  to  be 
found  in  all  well-regulated  households,  we  imagine  that 
this  competition  will  be  very  readily  taken  up.  There 
are  some  particularly  funny  dolls,  too,  such  as  the 
Gollywog  and  his  associates,  but  we  do  not  limit  our 
readers  to  any  particular  species.  They  may  choose 
what  they  like,  but  they  must  arrange  these  dolls  to 
make  a  funny  picture.  The  competition  will  close 
July  25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Railway  Station  Competition. — Railway  stations 
are  al  ays  interesting,  and  they  can  be  made,  with 
proper  conditions,  most  pictorial.  In  offering,  there¬ 
fore,  three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  photographs  we  ask  for  the 
best  photographs  of  a  railway  station,  in  which  there 
must  be  a  train  or  some  portion  of  it  at  a  standstill. 
We  do  not  want  any  1000th  of  a  second  shutter  work  of 
Flying  Scotchmen  in  this  case.  What  we  do  want  is  the 
most  pictorial  impression  of  a  railway  station  with  all 
its  familiar  attributes.  The  competition  will  close  July 
25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  _  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


In  this  department  we  criticise  photographs  sent  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  and  give  reproductions  of  some  that 
are  particularly  useful  for  illustrating  the  principles  ot 
pictorial  selection.  Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted 
flat  (not  rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps 
and  “  The  Critic  ”  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  und  Junior  Photographer ,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers,, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned. 
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Special  Criticisms  by  Post. — Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  work 
does  not  “  pay”  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  sot  t  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  bv  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Postal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.”  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Print  Mounting  Department.  —  We  are  now  so 
frequently  receiving  inquiries  for  advice  as  to  the 
mounting  of  prints,  what  tint  and  substance  of  mount 
to  select,  how  to  harmonize  the  colours  of  an  “  Ameri¬ 
can  ”  mount,  etc.,  etc.,  and  as  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
prescribe  suitable  mounts  without  showing  an  example, 
we  propose  to  inaugurate  a  Print  Mounting  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  scheme  is  not  a  commercial  undertaking, 
excepting  in  the  sense  that  it  may  add  to  the  value  of 
our  journal,  nor  do  we  intend  to  mount  more  than  two, 
or  at  the  most  three  prints  for  any  one  reader  during 
the  month.  We  simply  want  to  get  men  on  to  ihe  right 
track  and  then  leave  them  to  go  ahead  for  themselves. 
We  can  only  receive  prints  for  mounting  up  to  March 
25th ;  the  department  will  be  suspended  during  the 
summer  months,  but  if  sufficient  indication  has  been 
given  of  its  utility,  it  will  be  renewed  again  during  the 
following  winter  season.  Each  print  for  mounting  must 
be  sent  flat,  together  with  the  special  coupon  (from  our 
advertising  columns)  and  NiNEPENCEin  stamps.  It  will 
be  returned  to  the  sender  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
effectively  mounted,  carefully  packed  and  post  paid. 
We  take  no  responsibility  for  the  damage  or  loss  of 
prints  during  transit.  Note  particularly  that  we  decline 
to  deal  with  glossy  prints,  for  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
lend  themselves  to  effective  mounting. 

Indian. — A  photograph  of  some  Indian 
palace  or  temple,  evidently  slightly  fogged,  as 
the  sunny  parts  are  distinctly  dark.  There  is 
a  little  too  much  roadway  in  the  foreground, 
and  if  this  were  the  best  point  of  view  obtain¬ 
able,  then  why  not  have  put  a  figure  or  two 
there  to  relieve  the  bareness  ? 

Marvussia  (Russia). ^The  point  of  view 
not  at  all  badly  chosen,  though  a  slight 
improvement  can  be  effected,  we  think,  by 
taking  away  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the 
foot  of  the  print.  The  water  is  just  a  little 
too  white  as  compared  with  the  grassy  banks, 
and  it  is  evident  that  the  negative  is  slightly 
underexposed.  Of  course,  we  understand 
that  an  evening  effect  is  aimed  at,  but  the 
contrasts  are  a  little  too  great  even  for  that 
time  of  day.  Glad  to  hear  from  you,  and  have 
read  your  long  letter  with  interest. 

Saxon. — As  an  artist’s  study  this  may 
answer  its  purpose  very  well,  but  as  a  photo¬ 
graphic  picture  it  is  much  too  crude  and 
commonplace  to  receive  any  praise.  Not  that 
we  find  any  fault  with  the  model,  but  the 
photographer’s  ideas  of  his  art  are  very 
immature  if  he  thinks  he  has  treated  her  with 
justice.  The  process  of  idealizing  is  not  a 
very  complicated  one  suitable  lighting,  a 
certain  amount  of  diffusion  of  focus,  sym¬ 
pathetic  treatment  in  printing;  and  there  you 
are.  But,  as  at  present  shown,  this  is  only 
nakedness. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — Not  at  all  a  bad  picture, 
which  seems  to  need  a  few  dark  horizontal 
clouds  to  give  it  the  finishing  touch  and 
suggest  a  season  of  hoar  frost.  The  foreground 


is  a  little  weak  for  some  technical  reason  or 
other,  but  you  could  improve  this  by  printing 
rather  deeper  at  that  portion. 

Aitch  Kay. — There  are  too  few  planes  in 
this  woodland  view.  The  nearest  tree  is  not 
near  enough,  the  furthest  not  far  enough 
away.  It  is  the  sort  of  picture  the  botanist 
would  take.  Yet  the  place  ought  to  have 
produced  something  more  striking.  A  little 
direct  sunlight  would  have  helped  matters  on. 
Neatly  mounted  and  good  technically. 

F.  P.  H.  (Brighton). — (1)  Another  attempt  to 
make  a  good  picture  of  a  bather,  not  so  good 
as  that  by  the  same  photographer  which  was 
illustrated  in  our  December  issue.  The 
lighting  is  too  direct,  and  consequently  the 
upper  portion  of  the  body  comes  out  white 
and  shapeless.  It  was  a  mistake  to  select  an 
attitude  more  or  less  reposeful ;  what  one 
wants  to  see  in  a  bather  is,  as  near  as  can  be 
got,  force  and  activity.  He  might  have  been 
just  stepping  into  the  water,  or  just  clambering 
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out  with  the  drops  falling  off  him.  Pictures 
of  this  kind  are  not  at  all  easy  to  get,  and  the 
only  way  to  do,  we  find  from  our  own  experi¬ 
ence,  is  to  try  perhaps  a  dozen  exposures.  By 
that  time  the  bather  or  bathers  get  quite  easy 
at  the  work,  and  when  the  photographer  has 
a  number  of  prints  before  him  he  soon  realizes 
which  is  on  right  lines.  Then  he  may  go  out 
again,  and  will  probably  succeed  in  getting 
something  really  good.  You  will  be  wise  to 
pursue  subjects  of  this  kind  when  summer 
temperatures  admit  of  it.  (2)  This  resembles  too 
much  the  ordinary  view  of  the  photographers’ 
shops.  As  to  details:  what  a  mistake  to  put 
the  dark  boat  in  the  dark  shadow ;  why  not 
have  brought  it  out  to  the  light  part,  which  is 
absolutely  disfiguring  to  the  photograph  as  at 
present,  for  it  is  inadvisable  in  any  case  to 
have  so  much  water  in  the  foreground  ?  The 
print  is  rather  too  dark.  There  is  not  a  cloud 
in  the  sky,  or  any  attempt  to  make  it  atmo¬ 
spheric  by  a  little  judicious  sunning  down. 


Submitted  for  criticis-m  by  F.  P.  H.  (Brighton). 
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Matt. — We  seem  to  have  a  great  many 
woodland  scenes  this  month  in  the  Critic, 
and  not  a  really  good  one  amongst  them. 
Your  point  of  view  is  well  chosen,  but 
your  foreground  trees  are  not  bold  enough  to 
give  a  proper  impression  of  mist.  They  are 
all  equally  misty,  both  near  at  hand  and  in 
the  distance.  Possibly  the  negative  has  been 
overexposed.  We  strongly  advise  you  to  go  to 
the  same  place  again,  at  the  next  opportunity, 
and  make  another  attempt. 

Blue  Peter. — A  pretty  woodland  scene 
with  a  glimpse  of  country  beyond  between  the 
tree  trunks.  We  suggest  that  you  cut  half  an 
inch  off  the  top,  and  about  quarter  of  an  inch 
off  the  bottom.  You  will  then  concentrate  the 
interest  rather  more  and  give  the  print  a  nicer 
shape.  We  should  think  that  this  subject 
might  make  a  pretty  enlargement. 

Novice. — This  little  view  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Malvern  is  not  very  nice  in  tone,  nor 
is  the  print  particularly  carefully  done,  being 
covered  with  spots  of  dirt.  There  is  rather  a 
strong  light  coming  through  the  tree  on  the 
right,  and  that  makes  the  leaves  look  very 
bitty.  The  tall  poplars  are  not  bad,  but  their 


numerous  upward  lines  need  balancing  by 
some  cross  lines  of  cloud,  even  if  only  faintly 
suggested.  We  should  be  inclined  to  cut  off 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  top,  and  to 
print  in  a  warm  shade  instead  of  the  cold 
bromide.  This  would  increase  the  appearance 
of  sunlight  which  is  not  very  obvious  at  present. 
Probably  the  negative  is  a  little  thin. 

Bea. — A  pretty  spot  in  the  woods,  but  not 
at  all  well  photographed.  The  negative  needs 
reducing  considerably,  it  is  much  too  dense  at 
present.  When  this  has  been  done  possibly  a 
good  print  might  be  obtained,  but  it  will  never 
do  as  it  is. 

Bird. — The  principal  object  here  is  evidently 
the  horse,  and  one  cannot  see  it  at  all 
distinctly,  moreover  it  is  moving  out  of  the 
picture,  on  the  left-hand  side.  One  reason 
for  the  whole  thing  being  somewhat  of  a 
failure  is  that  the  light  falls  upon  the  the  horse 
exactly  at  right  angles,  so  that  no  relief 
whatever  is  given  to  its  outline.  The  photo¬ 
grapher  should  have  taken  up  a  position 
crosswise  in  the  yard,  and  he  would  then  have 
had  a  very  much  better  result. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Novice. 


Oak. — Altogether  too  finniking;  the  fore¬ 
ground  quite  a  muddle,  one  can  hardly  see 
whether  it  consists  of  water  or  bushes.  A 
more  pronounced  lighting  at  the  time  of  the 
exposure  would  probably  have  effected  a 
considerable  improvement  in  bringing  objects 
out  more  distinctly  in  outline,  and  in  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  contrasts,  which  are  very  weak  at 
present.  The  print  would  certainly  be  eligible 
for  either  of  the  three  competitions  mentioned. 

Blackheathen. — This  is  rather  a  pretty 
spot,  but  not  sufficiently  lighted  to  yield  a 
good  photograph ;  moreover,  there  is  too  much 
water  unrelieved  by  any  boat,  so  that  on  the 
whole  the  photograph  can  only  be  called 
uninteresting.  Try  again,  and  get  a  bold  tree 
or  a  gateway  or  a  suitable  figure  into  the 
foreground  next  time. 

Tisca. — Another  example  of  woodland  pho¬ 
tography  where  the  contrasts  are  too  strong, 
brought  about  by  overdevelopment,  or  by 
working  with  too  much  light  about.  There  is 
another  noticeable  fault  here  also,  the  trees 
are  too  much  together  instead  of  being  one 
behind  another  to  produce  a  good  perspective 
effect.  Tisca  must  go  to  the  woods  again,  and 
try  for  something  better. 

Anonyma. — Here  we  have  a  capital  effect  of 
light  throwing  three  large  tree  trunks  into  fine 
relief.  By  trimming  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
away  from  the  top  you  would  get  rid  of  an 
ugly  branch  crossing  the  corner. 

Neslington. — The  only  thing  wrong  here 
is  that  the  fish  cannot  be  seen  quite  distinctly 
enough.  Save  for  your  title  one  would  not 
know  whether  they  were  fish  or  slate  pencils. 
The  boys  are  not  at  all  badly  posed,  and  but 
for  the  defect  pointed  out  you  might  have  had 
a  nice  little  picture. 

Thrush. — A  very  realistic  representation  of 
a  storm.  The  great  warehouse  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  isadisfigurement,  and  helps  to  intensify 
the  effect  of  a  sort  of  wedge  pushed  into  the 
picture  from  the  left-hand  side.  Had  there 
been  a  boat  in  the  foreground  with  reefed  sails 
and  with  mast  projecting  right  through  this 
black  warehouse  patch,  the  whole  picture 
would  have  been  improved.  The  lighting  is, 
however,  very  nice. 

Tired  Tim.- — You  have  had  sufficient  ex¬ 
perience,  Tired  Tim,  not  to  turn  out  dirty 
prints  like  this.  This  is  one  of  the  pictures  too 
which  may  be  called  in  Northern  parlance 
“all  tablecloth.’’  The  objects  are  scarcely 
sufficiently  interesting,  the  nearest  of  them  is 
a  long  way  off,  so  that  there  is  a  tremendous 
area  of  sea  with  very  little  in  it. 

Muriel. — A  fairly  interesting  glimpse  of 
river  scenery  with  a  church  peeping  above  the 
trees,  long  shadows  projecting  across  the  in¬ 
tervening  field,  and  relieving  its  bareness. 
But  you  must  have  been  faking  the  water, 
Muriel ;  why  are  there  these  black  spots  in  it? 
Something  wrong  somewhere.  It  is  a  pity 
there  are  no  cattle  or  sheep  in  the  field,  no 
cows  going  down  to  drink  at  the  water,  or  any¬ 
thing  of  that  sort. 

Smirke. — A  very  passable  photograph  of  a 
Welsh  woman  in  characteristic  tall  hat.  For 
what  it  is  very  little  fault  can  be  found  with 
this  portrait  of  Mrs.  Jones. 
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Diffident. — This  is  one  of  the  waterfall  and 
glen  scenes  so  attractive  to  photographers,  but 
so  difficult  to  render  anything  like  satisfac¬ 
torily.  The  strong  contrasts  in  a  scene  of 
this  kind  compel  the  photographer  to  carry 
develepment  on  for  a  long  time  in  order  to 
secure  detail  in  the  shadows.  Consequently 
the  foreground  and  the  trees  above  the  bridge 
are  very  much  overdeveloped,  and  they  look 
hard  and  chalky.  This  might  be  remedied  to 
some  extent  by  careful  local  reduction.  There 
is  no  sense  of  distance  in  looking  into  the 
picture,  every  object  appears  to  be  equally 
sharp.  Diffident  should  have  used  a  larger 
stop,  and  given  a  shorter  exposure.  He 
should  have  focussed  carefully  on  to  the  fore¬ 
ground,  and  let  the  distance  take  care  of  itself. 
He  would  then  have  had  a  more  pictorial 
appearance.  Last  but  not  least,  he  should 
have  put  that  fellow  who  is  sitting  on  the 
parapet,  behind  the  bridge  with  his  legs  out  of 
sight  in  a  sensible  fashion,  as  at  present  he  is 
obviously  there  to  be  photographed. 

Wasp. — It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  this 
group  was  taken  without  any  of  the  members 
of  it  being  aware  of  the  fact,  because  it  shows 
plainly  that  no  group  is  successful  unless  some 
amount  of  arrangement  is  done  beforehand. 
An  artist  can,  of  course,  place  his  figures  just 
where  he  likes  without  troubling  them  to 
move,  but  the  photographer  has  not  quite  such 
an  easy  task.  For  that  reason,  this  group  is 
not  as  successful  as  it  might  otherwise  have 
been.  We  think  also  that  the  camera  has  not 
been  held  quite  firmly — there  is  a  slight  trace 
of  movement. 

Cyco. — A  very  pretty  photograph  of  a 
moorland  cottage.  Perhaps  a  better  point  of 
view  might  have  been  obtained  a  few  yards  to 
the  left,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  about  it. 
We  should  suggest  trimming  half  an  inch 
away  from  the  clouds,  and  printing  in  any 
other  tone  except  purple.  The  present  picture 
looks  all  right  by  gas-light,  but  in  daylight  it 
is  not  brown  enough 

Holdoson. — Something  very  funny  abont 
this ;  objects  of  all  kinds  are  falling  over. 
The  horizon  line  is  tilted  up  terribly.  We 
fear  you  have  not  held  your  camera  straight, 
and  you  certainly  have  failed  to  trim  the  print 
in  order  to  compensate  for  this.  The  picture 
is  too  flat,  and  shows  overexposure,  yet  the 
point  of  view  in  the  first  instance  was  not  at 
all  badly  chosen.  Try  again. 

Roligo. — A  very  fair  photograph  of  two 
boys  playing  some  table  game  in  a  garden. 
When  taking  pictures  of  this  kind  it  is  always 
well  to  secure  chairs,  when  possible,  which 
are  as  much  rounded  and  as  little  angular  as 
possible  in  outline.  What  a  pity  not  to  have 
put  the  boys  upon  the  grass  without  any 
chairs  or  tables  at  all. 

Halibut. — Your  bridge  is  crooked,  like  the 
leaning  tower  of  Pisa,  and  points  to  careless 
trimming.  The  scene  is  pretty,  but  it  has  the 
usual  disadvantage  of  strong  contrasts,  which 
try  the  art  of  the  photographer  to  the  utmost. 
To  improve  the  subject,  slightly  reduce  the 
bridge  and  houses,  so  that  they  will  print 
deeper  or,  on  the  other  hand,  cover  up  the 
trees  with  a  cloth,  and  so  give  the  other 
subjects  deeper  printing. 


Detego. — This  path  through  the  wood  is 
evidently  a  very  pretty  place,  but  you  have  so 
much  overdeveloped  your  negative  that  the 
picture  looks  at  present  as  if  someone  had 
whitewashed  it.  Do  try  and  take  another 
negative  without  carrying  development  so  far. 

A.  C.  Urchin. — Not  at  all  a  bad  picture, 
but  it  might  have  been  better  still.  Imagine 
the  difference  produced  by  allowing  the  wave 
to  run  backwards,  so  that  the  reflection  of  the 
vessel  would  be  practically  continuous,  whilst 
a  great  advantage  would  also  be  gained  in 
having  one  horizontal  line  the  less.  At 
present  there  are  practically  four  horizontal 
lines,  and  they  seem  to  cut  the  picture  almost 
in  two.  If  two  or  three  handfuls  of  pebbles 
or  a  small  boulder  could  have  been  thrown 
down  well  to  the  right  of  the  ship’s  reflection 
and  tolerably  near  the  foreground,  so  much 
the  better.  The  upper  portion  of  the  sky  is 


not  interesting  and  quite  unnecessary — half 
an  inch  might  be  taken  off  the  print  with 
advantage.  The  mounting  has  been  nicely 
done,  and  suits  the  subject  very  well. 

M.  M.  C. — This  is  a  nice  pictorial  cottage 
and  bridge,  and  properly  treated  they  might 
have  made  a  very  nice  picture.  The  misfor¬ 
tune  really  arises  from  the  photographer 
having  only  had  a  hand  camera  with  a  lens  of 
very  short  focus,  so  that  a  rather  large  field  is 
included  at  the  expense  of  the  foreground. 
M.  M.  C.  would  have  done  wisely  to  have 
focussed  on  the  foreground,  that  is,  if  the 
camera  would  admit  of  that  procedure,  and  as 
the  main  feature  is  the  dwelling-place  of 
human  beings,  why  not  have  placed  a  suitable 
figure  upon  the  quaint  old  bridge.  The  photo¬ 
graph  is  nicely  printed  in  platinum,  though 
perhaps  the  clouds  might  have  been  impressed 
a  little  more  deeply. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  A.  C.  Urchin. 
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Clytie. — A  nice  little  village  scene  which 
might  have  been  improved  by  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  human  being  or  two.  One  good 
place  for  a  couple  of  children  would  be  on  the 
bridge,  to  break  its  somewhat  conspicuous 
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parapet.  Another  place  suitable  for  a  tramp 
or  pedlar,  or  anything  of  that  description, 
would  be  at  the  pump  and  looking  towards 
the  cottage.  The  village  looks  very  deserted 
as  it  is  now. 


Diaphragms  in  Hand  Cameras. — Makers  of 
hand  cameras  often  experience  considerable 
difficulty  in  determining  the  sizes  of  stops 
necessary  for  use  with  lenses  of  varying  foci, 
and  for  varying  distances,  so  that  all  objects 
beyond  a  given  distance  shall  be  practically 
in  focus.  The  following  formula  is  so  simple 
that  it  may  be  worked  out  by  those  with  even 
the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 
The  formula  is  merely  ]o'*  f  when  d  =  distance 
and  f=the  focus  of  the  lens.  Example  :  It  is 
required  to  know  the  size  of  stop  necessary 
for  a  lens  of  5  inches  focus,  to  be  used  at  a 
distance  of  25  feet,  or  300  inches.  Then 
ion\5=  5 ;  diameter  of  stop  required,  therefore, 
is  •£>  inches. 

Tinted  Sensitized  Paper. — Sensitizing 
tinted  paper  is  often  productive  of  excellent 
results — results  that  could  be  had  in  no  other 
way.  A  red  paper  can  be  sensitized  with 
silver  or  sensitol  and  a  fire  scene  or  something 
of  that  sort — a  man  lighting  his  pipe,  for 
instance — brought  out  most  vividly  when  the 
print  is  toned  brownish.  A  flash-light  picture 
of  a  man  reading  by  candle-light  looks  well  if 
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yellow  paper  of  the  right  tint  is  used.  A 
silver-grey  card  sensitized  with  ferro-prussiate 
solution  gives  the  most  striking  blue  prints 
that  anyone  could  desire,  while  a  green  tinted 
paper  sensitized  with  either  plain  silver  or 
kallitype  makes  it  worth  while  to  picture 
marines,  moonlights  and  some  landscapes. 
There  is  any  quantity  of  latitude  in  the  work 
and  one  can  ring  in  the  variations  experi¬ 
mentally  to  great  profit. — The  Camera. 

To  Reverse  Negatives. — The  unvarnished 
negative  is  put  into  the  following  solution :  — 

Water .  200  c  c. 

Caustic  potash-solution  1:3..  15  c.c. 

Formalin  .  4  c.c. 

After  five  minutes’  immersion  the  plate  is 
taken  out,  washed  under  a  tap,  and  then  put 
into  an  acid  bath. 

Water  .  300  c.c. 

Hydrochloric  acid .  10  to  15  c.c. 

After  about  five  minutes  the  film  may  be 
loosened  at  one  end.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  tearing  the  film  or  the  loosening 
should  he  started  at  a  sound  end  of  the  plate. 
After  having  got  one  edge  clear  off  the  plate 
the  film  can  be  easily  pulled  off  and  reversed. 
The  plate  is  immersed  again  and  the  film  laid 
on.  When  in  its  proper  place  the  plate  is  taken 
out  and  stood  up  to  dry.  Water  remaining 
on  the  film  may  be  removed  with  filtering 
paper,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  no  air  or 
water  bubbles  remain  under  the  film. 

Some  Uses  of  Sticking  Plaster. — There 
is  a  new  kind  of  sticking  plaster,  which  can  be 
obtained  at  any  chemist’s,  called  Zona’s 
plaster,  which  should  be  on  the  shelf  of  every 
amateur  photographer.  It  is  put  up  in  small 
tin  boxes  and  will  be  found  very  useful  for 
many  things  besides  putting  on  the  cuts  that 
every  photographer  gets  in  handling  plates 
and  trimming  prints.  I  believe  it  is  largely 
used  for  mending  punctured  bicycle  tyres, 
but  it  is  very  useful  for  other  things,  especially 
when  printing  Tollable  films.  Small  films 
look  better  when  printed  with  a  margin,  but  a 
curly  film  and  a  thin  paper  mask  are  very 
provocative  of  profanity  in  language.  When 
a  number  of  films  are  to  be  printed  it  is  a 
nuisance  to  have  to  mask  each  one  with  strips 
of  lantern  binding  separately,  apart  from  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  edges  straight  and 
square.  But  if  a  mask  is  cut  from  thin  black 
paper  it  can  be  firmly  fastened  with  gum  or 
seccotine  to  a  glass  plate,  and  the  film  to  be 
printed  can  then  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the 
mask  and  held  in  position  by  a  very  small 
strip  of  the  new  plaster  at  each  corner.  The 
plaster  is  so  sticky  that  it  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again,  or  if  a  small  quantity  of  the 
sticky  surface  is  scraped  off  with  a  knife  and 
put  under  each  corner  of  the  film,  the  latter 
will  remain  attached  to  the  glass  while  the 
printing  paper  is  placed  in  position.  When 
making  lantern  slides  from  films  by  reduction 
the  same  method  may  be  adopted  ;  but  it  is 
better  to  use  two  pieces  of  glass  and  put  the 
film  between  them,  having  first  used  a  long 
strip  of  plaster  as  a  hinge  to  fasten  the  two 
pieces  of  glass  together.  Many  other  uses  of 


the  plaster  may  be  found,  such  as  attaching 
paper  masks  to  negatives  instead  of  using  gum, 
when  printing  in  carbon. 

Arrangement  for  Obtaining  Several 
Negatives  on  One  Plate. — When  making 
experiments  with  lenses,  plates,  shutters,  etc., 
a  great  saving  may  be  effected  by  making 
several  negatives  on  one  plate.  Multiplying 
dark  slides  may  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
but  they  are  costly  and  cannot  be  fitted  to  all 
cameras.  We  ourselves  have  had  recourse  to 
screens  placed  between  the  plate  aud  the  lens, 
and  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  eight 
4  x  2  J  negatives  on  a  10x8  plate,  by  means 
of  two  screens  A  B  C  D  (fig.  i)  and  EFGH 


Fig.  i. 


Fig.  2. 


Fig.  3- 


(fig.  2) .  They  can  be  superposed  in  various 
ways,  which  allows  of  obtaining  different  com¬ 
binations,  leaving  different  parts  of  the  plate 
successively  exposed  to  the  light.  We  will 
take  the  case,  for  example,  of  eight  negatives 
to  be  obtained  on  a  10x8  plate  and  number 
them  1—8  (fig.  3). 

ABCD 

To  expose  portion  1  we  superpose .... - 

HGFE 

ABCD 


EFGH 
ABCD 

FEGH 
ABCD 

GHEF 
CDAB 

FEHG 
CDAB 

GHEF 
CDAB 

HGFE 
CDAB 

EFGH 

Stiff  black  cardboard  or  sheets  of  ebonite 
^  in.  thick  serve  very  well  for  making  these 
screens.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  arrange  a 
groove  in  the  framework  at  the  back  of  the 
camera  to  receive  them.  It  will,  of  course,  be 
necessary,  in  order  to  bring  the  lens  opposite 
to  the  part  to  be  exposed,  to  have  a  lens  board 
moving  in  both  directions,  and  after  each 
exposure  to  get  the  image  in  position  by 
focussing  by  means  of  the  ground  glass  and 
the  screen  placed  for  the  new  combination. 
It  will  readily  be  seen  that  by  having  a  supple¬ 
mentary  screen  the  combinations  may  be 
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multiplied.  Thus,  the  screen  in  fig.  4  will 
enable  one  to  obtain  sixteen  2  x  1 J  negatives 
on  a  10x8  plate. — E.  Wenz  ( Bulletin  de  la 
Societe  Franqaise). 

the  Sensitiveness  of 
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To  Increase 
Plates. — 

Alcohol . 

Silver  nitrate  (1:15) 

Ammonia .  10  grammes. 

Immerse  the  plate  in  this  solution  for  three  or 
four  minutes,  drain  and  allow  to  dry.  Plates 
treated  in  this  manner  do  not  keep  and  should 
be  exposed  at  once. 

Red  and  Blue  Tones  on  Platinotype 
Papers. — A  contri¬ 
butor  to  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Times  recom¬ 
mends  the  following 
methods  of  treatment : 
The  printing  is  done 
just  as  for  black  and 
white  prints,  but  the 
depth  to  which  it  must 
be  carried  varies.  For 
one  to  be  toned  red, 
for  blue,  rather  dark.  As'  the 
solutions  are  used  for  both  colours,  I 


Fig.  4. 


light 


print 
same 

give  the  formulae  first : — 

No.  1. 

Nitrate  uranium  .  10  grains 

Hydrochloric  .  ^-dram 

Water .  5  ounces 

No.  2. 

Ferricyanide  potash  .  10  grains 

Hydrochloric  acid  .  J-dram 

Water .  5  ounces 

Mix  just  before  using,  and  when  a  decided 
precipitate  has  formed  in  toning  take  a  fresh 
bath.  For  Red  :  Take  print  (rather  light) 
and  develop.  Clear  in  four  or  five  changes  of 
solution,  1  ounce  of  muriatic  acid  to  60  ounces 
of  water.  Wash  with  extra  thoroughness  and 
dry.  Place  your  dried  prints  in  uranium  solu¬ 
tion  (all  you  wish  to  colour  at  once).  A  small 
piece  of  sulphite  soda  crystal  (size  of  a  pea) 
should  be  put  in  first  and  dissolved.  Keep 
changing  the  prints  about  until  desired  colour 
comes.  Rinse  carefully,  and  clear  in  regular 
clearing  bath  diluted  one-half ;  wash,  and  dry. 
If  the  prints  are  toned  sepia  at  the  start,  they 
tone  a  richer  colour  in  uranium  bath.  For 
blue :  Take  print  (rather  dark)  ;  develop ; 
place  in  acid  clearing  solution  one'-quarter  of 
a  minute,  and  from  there  in  freshly-made 
uranium  bath  until  desired  blue  is  obtained. 
Clear  in  regular  clearing  bath  diluted  one- 
half  ;  wash,  and  dry.  If,  after  toning  blue, 
the  print  is  placed  in  full-strength  clearing 
solution  four  minutes,  then  returned  to 
uranium  bath,  the  high-lights  will  remain 
blue,  the  shadows  will  tone  to  an  olive  brown. 
The  print  should  then  be  cleared  as  for 
blue,  washed,  and  dried.  Remember  that  all 
these  colours  darken  in  drying.  Undoubtedly 
there  will  be  some  small  green  spots  in  both 
coloured  prints  ;  in  the  blue  they  are  hardly 
noticeable  ;  in  the  red  they  are  decidedly  so. 
With  a  small  brush  and  pan  of  white  lake 
and  burnt  umber  or  sienna  these  can  be 
spotted  out.  Use  the  white  first,  and  the 
colour  to  match  shade  of  print  over  that  when 
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dry.  There  is  a  range  of  colours  from  a 
bright  red  to  a  deep  chocolate  colour.  The 
latter  is  obtained  when  the  uranium  bath  has 
been  used  until  a  decided  precipitate  has 
formed,  and  the  prints  require  a  thorough 
washing  before  going  into  clearing  bath  or 
they  will  be  streaky. 

A  New  Method  of  Colouring  Lantern 
Slides.  —  Some  weeks  ago  a  method  of  colouring 
lantern  slides,  different  from  all  other  methods 
in  vogue,  was  described  by  Dr.  Hauberisser  in 
one  of  the  German  magazines.  The  slides  are 
in  the  first  instance  prepared  in  the  ordinary 
way,  but  they  need  not  be  developed  to  full 
density.  A  very  thin  slide  is  wanted,  full  of 
detail.  The  colours  are  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  gum  arabic,  to  which  a  trace  of  glycerine 
and  sufficient  carbolic  acid  to  preserve  it  has 
been  added.  The  colours  are  aniline  dyes,  and 
solutions  of  them  are  mixed  with  the  gum,  and 
kept  in  bottles  ready  for  use.  To  colour  the 
slides  some  sort  of  arrangement  must  be  fixed 
up  so  that  the  slide  may  lie  flat  and  yet  be 
illuminated  by  transmitted  light.  A  box  with 
the  side  out,  the  lid  open,  and  a  loose  flat  piece 
with  the  square  aperture  for  the  slide  will 
answer  the  purpose,  then  with  a  sable  brush 
the  colour  is  applied  drop  by  drop,  and  the 
drops  allowed  to  coalesce,  and  assisted  if  needs 
be  by  a  touch  of  the  point  Under  no  circum¬ 
stances  must  the  brush  be  used  in  the 
ordinary  way.  Colours  may  be  combined  to 
produce  desired  combinations,  or  they  may  be 
overlapped,  but  in  no  case  must  one  colour  be 
laid  over  the  other  until  perfectly  dry.  The 
secret  of  success  is  to  go  round  the  outline 
with  the  most  minute  drops  letting  them 
coalesce,  and  gradually  working  inwards 
Dr.  Hauberisser’s  statements  are  confirmed  by 
Mr.  Burn-Murdoch ,  a  contributor  to  The 
American  Amateur  Photographer,  from  whose 
statements  our  note  is  compiled. 


Hnswers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer.  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

T.  B.  Gibson  asks  if  stereoscopic  photographs  are 
more  or  less  artistic  than  the  ordinary  ones,  The 
question  is  not  easy  to  answer  satisfactorily  in  a  few 
words,  but  roughly  it  comes  this.  Stereoscopic  photo¬ 
graphs  cannot  be  classed  along  with  the  pictures  that 
one  hangs  in  one's  rooms  ;  that  is,  they  are  in  no  sense 
decorative  objects,  but  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
scientific  curiosity.  The  mere  fact  of  looking  at  them 
through  a  piece  of  optical  apparatus  takes  them  to  some 
extent  out  of  the  category  of  what  one  might  call  artistic 
objects.  At  the  same  time  we  have  seen  many  really 
beautiful  stereoscopic  slides. 

Russia.  — A  correspondent  living  in  Russia  asks  if  she 
can  use  the  coupons  as  though  she  lived  in  England? 
Certainly,  if  they  are  not  out  of  date.  We  really  thought 
that  by  this  time  we  had  made  our  coupon  arrangements 
as  clear  as  they  possibly  could  be,  and  by  putting  a 
foreign  and  colonial  coupon  which  could  be  used  for  any 
competition  of  any  date,  save  our  correspondents 
abroad  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Constant  Reader  asks  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a 
fixed-focus  rectilinear  lens.  The  answer  is  yes ;  plenty 
are  in  regular  use. 

Walter  T.  Hunt  — If  you  read  our  remarks  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  special  print  criticised  under  Editorial 
Focus,  you  will  see  why  some  of  the  frontispieces  were 
on  glossy  paper 

Hedges  and  Ditches  asks  whether  underexposuie 
or  overexposui  e  of  a  negative  gives  the  greatest  detail 
in  the  print.  Overexposure  certainly,  but  the  detail 
will  not  be  at  all  distinct. 

Botanicus. — The  process  of  making  a  photograph 
into  a  line  drawing  was  given  at  length  with  illustrations 
in  The  Practical  Photographer  of  August,  1897. 

Thos.  J.  Crofts. — I  should  think  No.  1  would  be  the 
best  lens  for  your  purpose. 


“  A  Sun  Bath.”  C.  Keith  Humphreys. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHY 
OF  TOM,  DICK  AND  HARRY. 

By  Percy  Lund. 


OME  weeks  ago  1 
met  three  amateur 
photographers  in 
a  railway  carriage. 
I  was  going  into 
the  country  for  the 
day,  and  they  were 
off  for  a  week  at 
the  seaside  armed 
with  various 
cameras.  The 
sight  of  a  tripod 
usually  sets  one’s 
tongue  wagging, 
and  before  the  train  had  got  clear  of 
the  suburbs  we  were  talking  about 
developers  and  so  forth. 

Then  they  each  brought  forth  a 
package  of  prints  for  my  edification- 
just  to  show  what  they  could  do,  don’t 
you  know.  Of  course  the  prints  were 
very  rough,  untoned,  partially  fixed, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it;  but  they  were 
good  enough  to  indicate  the  capacity 
of  my  three  acquaintances,  and  I 
could  see  at  once  that  originality  was 


not  their  forte.  For  there  in  full  force 
were  the  usual  things — white-sailed 
boats  sleeping  on  the  bosom  of  rippling 
seas ;  streets  at  right  angles  to  the 
observer  wherein  the  buildings  showed 
a  fearful  tendency  to  fall  over  ;  river 
banks  or  rocky  glens  sullied  with  the 
foreground  presence  of  some  jolly  Bank- 
Holiday  youth  in  his  billycock  hat  and 
striped  trousers ;  pastoral  scenes  griev¬ 
ously  marred  by  maidens  gazing  with 
smirking  smiles  in  the  direction  of  the 
photographer;  shining  sea-coast  bits 
with  iron  piers  cutting  them  in  twain, 
and  Pierrots  and  people  plentifully 
scattered  about  ;  strange  landscapes 
having  the  foreground  fuzzy  and  the 
distance  clear,  as  though  man  possessed 
telescopic  vision.  And  so  I  might  go 
on,  an  almost  endless  epitome. 

Of  course  I  said  they  were  very 
interesting ;  and  so  they  were  from  my 
point  of  view.  Then  I  asked  the 
fellows’  names,  and  singularly  enough 
they  were  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry.  As 
to  their  surnames,  naturally  I  must 
keep  them  to  myself.  For  if  you 
should  ever  come  across  these  acquaint¬ 
ances  of  mine,  you  might  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  temptation  of  cracking  a 
joke  at  their  expense ;  and  I  should 
not  like  that,  nor  would  they. 
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Soon  my  destination  was  reached  ; 
we  parted  with  a  hand-shake,  and  I 
set  out  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to 
an  out-of-the-way  farmhouse  where  I 
proposed  to  carry  out  some  ideas  for 
pictures. 

As  I  tramped  along  my  thoughts 
reverted  to  the  youths  I  had  just  left. 
Poor  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  I  thought, 
what  a  lot  they  will  have  to  unlearn  ! 
They  talk  about  holding  a  mirror  up 
to  Nature,  and  appear  to  imagine  that 
they  are  actually  doing  so,  and  that 
that  is  all  anyone  can  reasonably 
expect  of  them.  What  an  odd 
description  of  a  mirror  they  must 
have  since  such  distortions  and  falsi¬ 
ties  and  ugly  photographs  are  pro¬ 
duced  with  it !  “  Perhaps,”  I  said  to 

myself,  “  they  have  failed  to  hold  the 


mirror  straight,  or  placed  it  oblong 
when  it  should  have  been  upright,  or 
upright  when  circumstances  required 
the  reverse.  Possibly  they  handled  it 
so  carelessly  that  the  mirror,  true  to 
its  duty,  reflected  more  direct  sunlight 
than  landscape.”  But  as  I  called  to 
mind  their  prints,  and  thought  that  1 
had  never  seen  such  hard,  -confusing, 
speckled  things,  devoid  of  concentra¬ 
tion  and  breadth,  I  wondered  what 
they  could  possibly  be  thinking  of. 

Then,  in  a  rather  more  generous 
frame  of  mind,  1  began  to  make 
excuses  for  them.  They  might  have 
been  reading  and  making  notes  from 
some  correspondence  columns,  which 
tell  of  so-called  places  of  interest  or 
beauty-spots.  I  have  no  doubt  the 


Landscape,  by  Tom. 


reader  has  heard  of  these  sources  of 
information  himself.  You  are  advised 
to  proceed  to  some  precise  locality,  to 
place  the  camera  in  a  particular  posi¬ 
tion,  and  expose  exactly  so  many  plates 
as  near  mid-day  as  possible.  That 
being  so,  small  wonder  is  it  that  your 
work  lacks  feeling  and  character. 

Then  I  waxed  wroth,  and  shouted 
out  that  only  the  most  expert  photo¬ 
graphers  ought  to  venture  into  beauty 
spots.  The  Garden  of  Eden  proved 
too  much  for  Adam,  and  the  less  his 
photographically-inclined  descendants 
had  to  do  with  places  of  interest,  or 
scenery  which  had  been  cut  and  dried 
for  them,  the  better  for  their  ultimate 
progress.  It  is  fortunate  that  there 
was  not  a  soul  in  sight,  or  I  should 
have  been  taken  for  a  lunatic. 

Next,  in  calmer  mood,  I  reflected 
how  much  better  it  would  be  if  photo¬ 
graphers  would  keep  away  from  holi¬ 
day  resorts,  and  boldly  set  out  for 
themselves,  taking  no  advice  about 
mere  locality ;  anywhere,  where  there 
are  trees  and  fields  and  streams  and 
cottages,  will  do.  But  of  course  when 
one  comes  to  the  choice  of  subject  of 
selection  or  composition  that  is  quite 
another  matter.  Then  they  should 
get  to  know  all  they  can  from  the  best 
authorities,  should  read  what  has  been 
written  about  art  in  photography,  and 
endeavour  at  least  to  master  the  ele¬ 
mentary  principles. 

But  I  gathered  from  our  conversa¬ 
tion  in  the  train  that  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  had  derived  their  notions  of 
what  was  artistic  in  photography 
largely  from  the  uncultured  utterings 
of  the  man-in-the-street.  They  ap¬ 
peared  to  believe  that  if  a  photograph 
was  out  of  focus  or  fuzzy  it  was  likely 
to  be  appreciated  at  the  Salon.  If  the 
negative  happened  to  be  overexposed 
and  the  print  over-printed,  its  chances 
of  hanging  were  equally  good  ;  whilst 
in  their  philosophy  the  only  essential 
ingredients  in  a  chef-d'ceuvve  were  mud, 
brackens,  dappled  clouds,  and  a  mount 
made  of  several  layers  of  paper  some¬ 
what  untidily  cut.  And  when  1  thought 
of  that  unfortunate  man-in-the-street, 
with  his  perpetual  boast  that  he  “knows 
what  pleases  him,”  and  his  cheap 
truism  that  “  good  photography  is 
preferable  to  bad  art,”  I  feel  despe¬ 
rately  sad,  for  surely  good  photography 
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and  good  art  are  one  and  the  same 
thing. 

Wh  en  I  remembered  the  portraits 
that  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  had  shown 
me  I  laughed  heartily.  I  knew  how 
vague  a  landscape  appeared  to  a  photo¬ 
grapher  at  first,  for  I  had  gone  through 


a  similar  evolution  to  theirs  myself ; 
1  knew  how  one  sought  instinctively 
something  more  definite,  and  especially 
a  living  person  who  could  be  moved 
about.  You  might  put  him  in  the 
garden  or  on  the  front  doorsteps,  and 
he  would  even  sit  in  an  uncomfortable 
chair  alongside  a  rickety  table  and  yet 
appear  moderately  happy.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  trees  and  hills  are 
fixtures,  and  seem  to  get  all  muddled 
up  together.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
the  novice  begins  by  recording  his  own 
species.  And  yet  how  disappointing 
such  prints  usually  turn  out,  especially 
if  the  first  faint  spark  of  art  has  been 
kindled  in  one’s  soul !  One  cannot  tell 
why,  but  the  prints  give  a  vague  feel¬ 
ing  of  uneasiness,  and  all  that  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  olive  gold  edge 
mounts,  vignetting,  and  a  fine  gloss, 
just  like  Mr.  Jones,  the  professional, 


increases  rather  than  diminishes  that 
impression. 

Of  course,  the  worst  of  us  have  ideals, 
and  I  could  see  that  Tom,  Dick  and 
Harry  regarded  the  local  professional 
as  the  creator  of  everything  that  was 
artistic  in  photography.  They  had 
imitated  his  taste  in  olive  green  gold 
bevel  mounts,  and  had  even  attempted 
a  mild  sort  of  burnishing.  But  their 
vignetted  bricks  -  and  -  mortar  back¬ 
grounds  left  something  to  be  desired. 

Now,  the  reader  will  recall  that  our 
first  conversation  in  the  railway  car¬ 
riage  had  referred  to  developers,  and, 
although  they  did  not  tell  me  so  in 
actual  words,  I  knew  that  developers 
and  the  like  were  amongst  the  worst 
evils  that  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  had 
to  contend  with  ;  for  in  all  probability 
they  are  members  of  a  club  where  they 
perhaps  meet  with  Fred,  who  will  say, 
“  Have  you  tried  the  new  developer  ?  ” 
“  Oh,  yes,”  they  may  exclaim,  “  we 
tried  it  last  week.”  “  Last  week  !” 
retorts  Fred,  “  why,  you  antiquated 
stupids,  I  only  discovered  it  last  night !” 
Most  likely  they  will  then  be  button¬ 
holed  by  John,  who  describes  to  them 
his  new  method  of  fixing  first  and 
toning  after,  a  truly  marvellous  pro¬ 
ceeding  !  And  again  later,  in  the  course 
of  conversation  with  Charlie,  they  will 
be  informed  that  a  hydrated  bath  of 
soapsuds  produces  a  remarkably  high 
gloss  upon  chloride  prints.  They  will 
naturally  promise  to  try  all  these  new 
ideas  ;  but  since  on  each  occasion  that 
they  jointly  or  severally  go  to  the  club 


and  meet  John,  Fred,  Charlie,  and 
others,  some  new  formula  is  sure  to 
have  been  worked  out,  some  much 
superior  process  discovered,  or  some 
modifying  dodge  applied  to  orthodox 
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methods,  I  could  easily  realize  that  the 
photographic  life  of  my  acquaintances, 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry,  was  occupied 
very  largely  with  a  long  series  of  ex¬ 
periments,  whilst  the  education  of  the 
eye  and  the  elevation  of  taste  were 
practically  ignored. 

By  this  time  my  destination  was  in 
sight,  and  with  a  last  lamenting 
thought  that  the  artistic  capacity  of 
Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  was  still  latent, 
I  turned  the  stream  of  my  mind  into 
other  channels.  But  to  make  this 
story  complete,  I  must  add  a  few  lines 
to  say  that  I  happened  to  meet  my  three 
friends  again  a  month  or  so  later,  and 
on  that  occasion  I  begged  a  specimen 
photograph  from  each  one  of  them. 
These  prints  are  illustrated  here,  and 
may  be  taken  as  typical  examples  of 
my  friends’  work. 

PHOTOGRAPHING 
OLD  WOMEN. 

By  “  Brown  Linnet." 

“  THIRST  catch  your  hare,  then  cook 

\B  it.”  “  First  get  acquainted  with 
your  old  woman,  then  photo¬ 
graph  her.” 

Nor  is  this  difficult.  Old  women 
are  not  rare,  and  some  of  them  are  so 
well  stricken  in  years  that  they  have 
forgotten  how  to  be  self-conscious. 
The  wrinkles  are  countless  upon  their 
skin  ;  their  very  hands  are  shrivelled 
and  hardened — they  have  no  excuse 
for  simpering  or  posing.  And  yet  Time 
is  a  wonderful  finisher  ;  and  in  setting 
those  scores  of  little  lines  and  furrows 
of  a  life  lived  upon  a  face,  in  hardening 
cheeks  into  mellow  redness,  silvering 
the  hair,  and  dimming  an  over-sharp 
eye,  it  has  behaved  much  in  the  same 
way  as  the  sun  in  an  orchard,  where 
the  apples  are  kissed  and  warmed  by 
the  rays  until  they  are  rosy  and  mellow 
and  beautiful  to  look  upon. 

There  is  something  very  attractive 
about  old  women,  and  the  photographer 
who  goes  a-courting  them  with  his 
camera  can  be  fairly  sure  of  a  cheery 
welcome  if  he  goes  the  right  way  to 
work. 

The  right  way,  of  course,  is  to  become 
fairly  well  acquainted  with  the  old  lady 
before  suggesting  the  camera  to  her 


(though,  of  course,  this  is  not  always 
possible).  Personally,  I  like  to  visit 
her  several  times  before  I  attempt  to 
take  a  picture.  There  are  then  ample 
opportunities  for  studying  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  her  face  as  she  talks.  A  glance 
round  the  place  will,  as  a  rule,  give 
you  a  fairly  correct  grasp  of  her 
character.  You  can  see  at  once  if  she 
is  likely  to  be  a  cheery  and  tidy  old 
body,  or  if  she  is  a  merry  old  slattern. 
If  the  former,  your  mind  will  imme¬ 
diately  concoct  some  homely  occupa¬ 
tion  to  be  connected  with  her  in  your 
resulting  picture.  If  the  latter,  you 
need  not  mind  what  you  ask  her  to  do. 


She  will  gossip  over  her  gate,  swill  out 
a  mop,  feed  the  pigs — do  anything  you 
like  ;  so,  of  necessity,  she  is  much 
easier  to  deal  with  than  her  thrifty 
sister.  She  makes  more  fuss  about  it 
at  the  off-start,  because  it  is  in  her 
nature  to  be  tumultuous  about  every¬ 
thing  ;  but  after  she  has  slapped  her 
knees,  tossed  her  apron  over  her  head, 
and  rocked  herself  about  in  a  paroxysm 
of  laughter  over  the  idea  of  11  Me,  a 
ugly  of  body,  setting  up  t’be  took  at 
my  time  o’  life  !  ”  she  will  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  the  thing,  and  willingly 
give  herself  up  for  as  long  as  you  are 
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pleased  to  want  her.  Nay,  more,  she 
will  suggest  ideas  to  you,  and  be  really 
disappointed  when  an  end  to  the  plates 
or  another  call  upon  the  photographer’s 
time  brings  her  sitting  to  an  end. 

She  is  not  ashamed  of  the  litter  in 
her  kitchen,  and  she  is  not  ashamed  of 
the  back  premises  of  her  cottage, 
though  perhaps  she  ought  to  be.  It 
never  enters  her  head  to  swill  down 
the  flag-stones,  remove  pails  of  dirty 
water,  or  to  clear  away  the  sundry  pots 
and  pans  that  are  awaiting  the  kindly 
attention  of  the  scrubbing  brush  ;  but 
the  photographer’s  mind  breathes  more 
freely,  for  after  all  such  things  often 


This  is  very  trying ;  but  the  well- 
worn  old  “harding”  apron  is  usually 
hanging  upon  the  kitchen  door,  and 
gradually — never  seeming  to  press  the 
point  too  vigorously — that  apron  can  be 
induced  to  sit  for  its  portrait ! 

It  is  very  natural  and  very  right  the 
old  body  should  wish  to  appear  at  her 
best  in  the  photograph  ;  but  you  have 
to  remember  (unless  it  is  purely  a 
photograph)  that  your  picture  will  be 
ruined  by  that  fatal  blotch  of  white, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  manoeuvring  — 
which  all  photographers  have  at  times 
to  resort  to — comes  in. 

Let  her  sit  down  as  she  is  and  focus 


lend  themselves  kindly  to  the  making 
of  a  picture ;  and  if  there  is  anything 
that  must  be  removed,  why  then  she 
is  quite  willing  to  remove  it,  and  never 
bothers  herself  to  ask  if  the  other 
articles  are  to  follow  in  its  wake  ! 

Now,  with  the  tidy  old  woman  one 
has  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert.  She 
will  try  to  tidy  away  everything — even 
the  becoming  strands  of  silver  hair  that 
stray  from  beneath  her  cap.  If  she 
must  wear  an  apron  it  must  be  abso¬ 
lutely  spotless,  and  she  swears  by  all 
her  gods  that  she  has  not  a  coloured 
one  or  a  dirty  one  in  the  house. 
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her.  Maintain  a  pregnant  silence. 
Then  withdraw  your  head  and  peep 
round  at  your  model  for  an  instant 
with  a  perplexed  pucker  in  your  fore¬ 
head.  Repeat  this  several  times  until 
you  see  you  have  made  an  impression  ; 
then  say,  more  to  yourself  than  to  her  : 
“  Somehow  it  does  not  look  very  nice. 
You  see,  what  one  looks  at  directly  is 
the  white  apron.  Now,  what  I  want  to 
see  first  is  the  face;  but  in  a  photograph 
that  apron  will  be  so  white  that  it  will 
be  quite  the  chief  thing  in  the  whole 
picture — it  seems  to  put  the  face  into 
the  background  altogether.  Let’s 
see ;  you  say  you  have  not  a 
brownish  apron.  It  is  a  pity,  for  they 
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always  come  out  so  well.  However  !  ” 
The  old  body  looks  undecided.  She 
passes  her  hand  fondly  over  her  knee, 
and  then  glances  in  the  direction  of  the 
door. 

“  I  could  put  on  that  there  ol’  rag  as 


I  works  in,”  she  says  slowly,  “but  it’s 
s'awful  dirty  I’d  be  fair  ashamed.” 

Now  is  your  time.  Follow  her  gaze 
to  the  door — “  That  ?  Why  that’s 
splendid — just  the  very  thing  !  How 
lucky  that  you  thought  of  it !” 

Then  you  can  reach  it  down  and 
hand  it  to  her,  and  while  she  puts  it  on 
you  can  fold  up  the  clean  one  respect¬ 
fully  and  put  it  aside  upon  the  table. 

After  that  set  her  to  talk  while  you 
work.  Most  old  women  dearly  love  a 
chat,  and  it  helps  them  to  feel  more 
natural;  and  besides  it  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  listen  to  them,  for  they 
have  such  a  pretty,  simple  way  of 
talking,  though,  at  the  same  time  and 
very  often,  they  fairly  startle  one  by 
the  very  plain  and  straightforward  way 
they  put  things.  They  call  a  spade 
a  spade,  and  anyone  who  would  rather 
hear  it  spoken  of  as  an  “  implement  ” 
had  better  not  go  a-photographing  old 
women.  But  then  he  will  miss  some 
quaint  things. 

One  old  woman  lately  was  talking 
of  vaccination  in  connection  with  the 
outbreak  of  smallpox  in  London.  “  Not 
me  again  if  I  knows  it,”  she  said  sagely. 
“  Las’  time  as  ever  I  were  done  me 
arm  swelled  that  awful  that  it  looked 
a’most  like  as  if  it  was  all  over  cricket 


balls,  and  arterwards  the  doctor  he 
took  away  enough  stuff  from  it  t’cover 
a  Bible  and  two  Prayer-books  !” 

I  wonder  much  if  she  had  put  this 
calculation  of  quantities  to  a  practical 
test,  or  if  she  merely  thought  to  add 
the  stamp  of  truth  and 
solemnity  to  her  story 
by  the  introduction  of  a 
Bible  and  two  Prayer- 
books. 

Though  most  old  women 
are  not  self-conscious, some 
of  them  are  very  nervous. 
The  very  knowledge  that 
they  have  to  keep  ab¬ 
solutely  still  for  a  given 
time  unnerves  them.  An 
apparent  tremor  is  the 
result,  which,  were  a  plate 
exposed,  would  prove  fatal. 
But  the  best  plan  is  to 
make  a  dumb-show  ex¬ 
posure,  and  make  it  short, 
and  by  the  time  it  is  over 
your  sitter  will  have  gained  confidence, 
and  you  are  far  more  likely  to  get  a 


satisfactory  result  when  the  second  and 
real  exposure  is  made. 

Of  course  there  are  other  types  of  old 
women  than  those  I  have  mentioned. 
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There  is  the  stately  old  dame,  who 
makes  you  feel  from  the  tip  of  the 
crown  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  that  you 
are  taking  a  liberty  to  which  her  con¬ 
descension  is  almost  unequal ;  there 
are  the  old  babies,  who  weep  copiously 
in  anticipation  of  a  reward  that  must 
be  earned  forcibly  by  tears,  who  have 
to  be  coaxed  and  comforted  ;  and  there 
is  the  bad-tempered  subject,  who  is 
not  pleasant  to  take  or  pleased  to  “be 
took.” 

But  these  are  in  the  minority,  and  in 
thinking  of  the  photography  of  old 
women  one  naturally  turns  to  the 
cheery,  apple-cheeked  old  soul,  whose 
mild  blue  eyes  are  full  of  kindliness, 
and  whose  toothless  mouth,  widening 
into  irresistible  laughter,  brings  all  the 
numerous  wrinkles  into  sudden  play, 
and  puts  one  in  mind  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  of  the  little  ripples  that  pass 
swiftly  over  the  face  of  the  sea  on  a 
warm  and  sunshiny  day. 


SPOTS  IN  NEGATIVES, 

THEIR  ORIGIN, 

AVOIDANCE  AND  REMOVAL. 

ONE  of  the  chronic  evils  in  photo¬ 
graphy  is  the  formation  of  spots 
in  the  negative.  This  evil  was 
known  in  old  collodion  times,  but  the 
bromide  of  silver  gelatine  process  has 
promoted  its  development  in  all  direc¬ 
tions  and  has  increased  the  frequency 
of  its  appearance. 

It  is  generally  presumed  that  the 
formation  of  spots  is  the  result  of  care¬ 
less  manipulations,  but,  although  this 
may  be  so  in  many  instances,  it  is  not 
always  the  cause,  and  spots  will  appear 
under  the  hands  of  the  most  careful 
operator,  whose  origin  it  is  difficult  to 
trace.  It  is,  however,  much  easier  to 
prevent  an  evil  than  to  remove  it,  and 
to  give  information  in  this  direction  is 
the  purpose  of  the  following  lines. 

Regarding  the  origin  of  the  spots, 
they  may  be  divided  into  several 
classes,  as  follows :  Developing  spots, 
fixing  spots,  intensifying  spots,  re¬ 
ducing  spots,  printing  spots. 

The  first  may  be  of  different  kinds, 
either  light  or  dark,  black  or  coloured. 

The  light  spots  have  their  origin  in 
the  fact  that  the  developer  has  acted 


insufficiently  or  not  at  all  upon  the  part 
of  the  film  in  question.  This  may  be 
caused  by  too  small  a  quantity  of 
developer,  or  by  not  rocking  the  tray 
sufficiently,  by  air  bubbles,  by  the 
settling  of  foreign  matter  upon  the  film, 
or  handling  the  plate  with  greasy  fingers 
before  developing.  Streaky  light  spots, 
for  instance,  in  the  sky  are  called 
waves,  and  frequently  originate  from 
failure  in  keeping  the  developer  in 
motion  during  development.  If  the 
light  spots  are  not  too  large  or  sharp 
edged,  they  may  be  removed  by  pencil 
retouching  or  a  liquid  colour.  Black 
spots  will  form  by  accelerating  de¬ 
velopment.  This  may  take  place  by 
adding  to  the  developer  an  alkalic 
solution  in  drops  while  the  plate  is  in 
the  developer. 

If  the  quantity  of  the  developer  is 
small,  some  of  the  alkaline  solution 
may  come  in  direct  contact  with  the 
film  and  thus  cause  the  spot  formation. 
Coloured  spots  are  usually  of  consider¬ 
able  size,  and  are  found  in  pyro 
developers  containing  no  sulphite,  and 
in  oxalate  of  iron  developers  contami¬ 
nated  with  fixing  soda  solution. 

The  black  spots  may  be  removed  by 
careful  reducing  with  a  suitable  re¬ 
ducer  or  by  scraping  the  film  with  a 
sharp  knife.  Coloured  spots  defy 
almost  all  treatment.  They  may  be 
improved  by  putting  the  negative  in  a 
sulphurous  toning  and  fixing  bath,  and 
they  will  sometimes  even  disappear 
entirely. 

When  intensifying  with  bichloride  of 
mercury  yellow  or  brown  spots  are 
oftentimes  obtained.  They  originate 
from  the  action  of  fixing  soda,  which 
has  remained  in  the  film  from  imperfect 
washing  and  which  acts  upon  the 
bichloride.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
remove  these  spots,  and  I  would  there¬ 
fore  advise  the  avoidance  of  their 
formation  by  very  careful  washing. 

To  remove  the  yellow  coloration  in 
such  cases  the  following  process  was 
recommended  some  time  ago.  The 
negative  is  treated  with  the  ordinary 
uranium  intensifier.  This  will  take 
only  a  few  minutes.  After  this,  wash 
thoroughly  and  use  a  diluted  ammonia 
bath.  In  this  the  uranium  intensifier 
will  disappear  and  the  negative  appears 
again  black  and  free  from  yellow  spots. 
With  old  negatives  the  process  may 
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have  to  be  repeated.  It  appears  very 
probable  that  the  clearing  was  effected 
only  by  the  red  prussiate  of  potassium 
of  the  uranium  intensifier,  and  a  solu¬ 
tion  of  such  may  possibly  give  the 
same  results.  It  is  to  be  considered, 
however,  that  in  this  method,  as  in  all 
others,  where  a  metallic  silver  precipi¬ 
tate  comes  in  contact  with  red  prussiate 
of  potassium,  the  silver  suffers  an  oxi¬ 
dation  and  appears  therefore  lighter, 
and  for  that  reason  the  negative  under¬ 
going  treatment  loses  materially  in 
density.  This  may  be  remedied  by  a 
repeated  treatment  with  a  developer, 
but  the  him  is  hardened  by  red  prussiate 
of  potassium,  and  as  this  does  not 
always  take  place  uniformly,  new  spots 
may  form  in  the  second  development. 
The  formation  of  spots  in  reducing 
with  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  fixing 
soda  and  red  prussiate  of  potassium  is 
familiar  to  all.  The  spots  originating 
thus  are  always  of  a  pretty  large  size, 
occupying  whole  parts  of  the  plate. 
They  can  be  removed  by  bathing  the 
plate  in  a  io  per  cent,  sulphite  of  soda 
bath  after  reducing  and  short  washing 
and  finally  washing  again.  Sometimes 
the  reduction  proceeds  irregularly, 
which,  of  course,  will  cause  spots. 
The  reason  may  be  that  both  liquids 
(of  the  above-mentioned  reducer)  were 
mixed  badly,  or  by  application  of  a 
fixing  bath,  containing  alum,  an 
irregular  tanning  of  the  film  may  also 
have  taken  place,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
the  reducing  solution  will  not  penetrate 
uniformly,  spot  formation  therefore 
resulting. 

Very  disturbing  spots,  although  they 
appear  less  often,  originate  during 
washing  and  drying  of  the  negative. 
These  are  black,  cannot  be  removed, 
and  render  the  negative  generally  use¬ 
less.  Experiments  have  shown  that 
bad  contaminated  water  is  the  cause. 
If  the  negative  is  washed  in  running 
water,  these  spots  will  hardly  ever 
appear. 

The  so-called  dry  spots  are  light  and 
may  originate  in  either  of  two  ways. 
In  the  first  case,  they  form  in  a  moist 
and  warm  atmosphere,  in  which  the 
film  dries  only  very  slowly.  Circular 
cavities  will  be  seen  in  the  film, 
seemingly  settled  by  micro-organism 
coming  from  the  air.  In  the  second 
case,  the  spots  originate  by  quick  but 


not  uniform  drying  in  those  places 
where  the  film  remains  moist  for  a 
longer  time  by  adhering  water.  Such 
spots  sometimes  disappear  if  the  nega¬ 
tive  is  put  into  clear  water  for  half  an 
hour  and  is  then  bathed  in  alcohol  for 
ten  minutes  under  constant  motion  and 
then  dried. 

The  spots  formed  during  printing 
come  always  from  nitrate  of  silver, 
which  penetrates  either  directly  into  the 
film  (unvarnished  negatives)  or  only 
into  the  varnish,  or  finally  through  the 
varnish  into  the  film.  The  compound 
of  gelatine  and  nitrate  of  silver  being 
very  light-sensitive,  the  spots  increase 
in  darkness  during  printing. 

The  diffusion  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
is  effected  by  moist  paper  (principally 
albumen  paper),  as  well  as  by  moisture 
upon  or  in  the  film  or  the  varnish. 

The  removal  of  the  spots  offers  the 
greatest  difficulties  when  they  are  in 
the  film  and  have  become  pretty  dark 
brown  in  colour.  Many  things  have 
been  recommended  to  remedy  this,  but 
none  of  them  is  of  any  use,  because  the 
negative  suffers  from  the  effect.  The 
simplest  way  is  the  application  of  a 
fixing  bath. 

It  is  well  known  that  organic  silver 
compounds  are  destroyed  by  fixing 
soda,  while  metallic  silver  is  not 
attacked  to  any  extent.  This  is  here 
also  the  case.  After  prolonged  action 
most  of  the  spots  will  disappear,  but  if 
it  should  happen  that  the  removal  of 
very  strong  spots  is  not  successful,  a 
careful  partial  reduction  may  be  carried 
on  by  applying  with  a  fine  brush  a  i 
per  cent,  solution  of  red  prussiate  of 
potassium  upon  the  film,  saturated 
with  fixing  soda  solution,  at  those  parts 
where  the  spots  are,  and  good  washing 
with  pure  water  after  satisfactory 
action.  When  the  negative  is  var¬ 
nished,  the  removal  of  the  varnish 
coating  in  an  alcoholic  bath  and  revar¬ 
nishing  is  sometimes  sufficient.— 
Anthony's  Bulletin. 


Impressionism,  then,  does  not  mean  hasty 
impression  nor  misty  impression.  It  means 
unity  and  order  of  impression  gained  by  focussing 
the  subject.  J  ust  as  linear  perspective  introduced 
a  unifying  natural  action  of  the  eye  into  paint¬ 
ing,  with  one  angle  of  view  in  place  of  a  dozen, 
so  does  impressionism  follow  the  natural  eye, 
with  one  focus  for  a  dozen. — H.  P.  Robinson. 
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NOTES  FOR  NOVICES. 

By  the  Editor. 

No.  6.— THE  MOUNTING  OF 
PRINTS. 

IF  your  tailor  sent  you  home  a  badly- 
fitting  suit  of  clothes,  you  would 
raise  an  emphatic  protest  and 
demand  a  better  cut.  Do  you  treat 
the  mounting  of  photographs  on  the 
same  lines  ?  Are  you  consistent  ? 

Most  photographers,  so  far  as  my 
observations  go,  buy  their  mounts 
(unlike  their  clothes)  ready-made, 
without  regard  to  the  quality  of  the 
material,  its  colour,  or  whether  the 


better  advantage  upon  its  salient  features. 

How  often,  for  example,  do  we  see 
some  pretty  view  absolutely  marred  by 
an  ugly  and  conspicuous  object  close 
to  the  margin  of  the  print,  which  a 
slice  with  the  trimmer  would  quickly 
remove.  How  frequently,  too,  the 
photographer  leaves  yards  upon  yards 
of  uninteresting  roadway  or  sea  beach 
in  his  foreground ;  when  a  generous 
“trim”  would  do  wonders  to  improve 
the  picture. 

As  an  instance  of  removing  ugly 
objects  by  trimming,  take  the  accom¬ 
panying  illustration,  which  I  think 
cannot  fail  to  prove  convincing  to  the 
most  sceptical. 


mounts  are  a  good  fit  for  the  prints 
they  propose  to  put  in  or  upon  them. 

As  a  consequence  it  is  still  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule  to  see 
a  well-mounted  print. 

Primarily,  every  photograph  requires 
individual  consideration  before  it  is 
mounted  (i.e.,  if  it  is  worth  mounting 
at  all).  To  accept  it  necessarily  in  its 
original  dimensions  of  4^  X  3J  or 
6^  x  qf ,  or  whatever  may  be  the  size 
you  are  working,  is  decidedly  a  mistake 
in  five  cases  out  of  ten,  for  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  by  trimming  a  trifle  away  from 
the  top  or  the  side,  or  possibly  all  round 
its  appearance  can  be  very  much 
improved,  and  the  interest  centred  to 


These  are  not  new  ideas,  but  it  is 
astonishing  that  so  many  photographers 
never  get  hold  of  them  until  they  are 
literally  thrust  down  their  throats. 

Very  frequently,  too,  a  picture  can 
be  largely  improved  by  cutting  it  to  a 
slightly  different  shape — as  making  it 
narrower  and  more  oblong  by  taking 
away  a  good  slice  of  the  foreground, 
or  some  of  the  sky. 

The  first  duty  of  the  photographer, 
therefore,  before  proceeding  to  mount, 
should  be  to  carefully  consider  each 
print,  and  determine  whether  trimming 
is  or  is  not  desirable. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  size  and  shape  of  the  print, 
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the  photographer  may  make  use  of  two 
:  _  shaped  pieces  of  cardboard  or  paper, 
putting  them  upon  the  print  and 
gradually  making  the  space  they 
enclose  smaller,  or  oblong,  square,  etc. 
in  shape,  until  absolutely  the  best 
dimensions  have  been  attained.  The 
print  is  then  trimmed  accordingly. 

For  cutting  prints,  cardboard  and 
mounting  paper,  the  print  knife  and 
cutting  shape  are  rapidly  becoming 
obsolete  in  favour  of  the  lever  cutter 
as  shown  in  the  adjacent  illustration. 
Instruments  similar  to  this  may  now 


in  regard  to  trimming  holds  good. 
Each  print  should  be  considered 
separately,  and  a  mount  chosen  that 
fits  it  most  appropriately.  No  hard 
and  fast  rules  can  be  laid  down,  but 
the  following  suggestions  may  assist 
the  novice: — 

(1)  A  print  without  any  particu¬ 
larly  bold  feature  ought  to  be 
mounted  upon  a  mount  with  a 
comparatively  narrow  margin. 

(2)  A  print  with  some  bold  object, 
for  instance,  a  portrait  head,  should 
be  mounted  with  a  fairly  wide  margin. 


be  obtained  from  most  dealers,  and 
although  they  cost  more  in  the  first 
instance  (from  about  10/-  upwards) 
they  are  so  much  more  effective,  and 
so  easy  to  work  with  accuracy,  that 
no  photographer  should  be  without 
one.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  illustra¬ 
tion  there  are  cross  lines  at  right-angles 
to  each  other  on  the  bed  of  the  machine, 
which  are  used  to  register  by,  the 
spring  clamp  holds  the  print  in  position 
during  the  'operation,  and  the  knife 
gives  a  clean  cut  whether  the  prints 
are  trimmed  dry  or  wet. 

When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
mounting,  the  same  principle  enunciated 


(3)  If  the  main  lines  of  the 
picture  to  be  dealt  with  are  horizontal, 
then  cut  the  mount  with  more  width 
at  the  sides  than  at  top  and  bottom. 

(4)  If  the  subject  has  a  weak 
foreground  leave  a  good  big  tail  to 
the  mount. 

(5)  In  every  case  let  there  be  a 
little  more  tail  than  head. 

The  above  points  relate  to  shape 
and  size.  When  we  come  to  consider 
the  colour  of  the  mount  the  following 
notes  may  be  useful 

(1)  A  pale  print  placed  on  a  dark 
mount  appears  paler,  and  conversely. 
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a  dark  print  on  a  light  mount  appears 
darker. 

(2)  A  warm-tinted  print  on  a 
cold-tinted  mount  looks  warmer,  and 
conversely,  a  cold-tinted  print  on  a 
warm-tinted  mount  looks  warmer. 
These  points  may  be  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  in  various  ways.  For  example, 
suppose  we  have  a  snow  scene  to  treat, 
if  we  put  it  on  a  white  or  light-coloured 
mount  the  probability  is  the  snow  will 
appear  slightly  degraded,  and  a  serious 
modification  of  the  winter  effect  take 
place.  But  if,  on  the  contrary,  we 
place  this  picture,  which  it  is  our  desire 
to  make  appear  as  cold  and  winter-like 
as  possible,  upon  a  mount  of  warm- 
brown  shade,  certain  it  is  that  the 
effect,  by  contrast,  will  become  ma¬ 
terially  intensified. 

So,  in  like  manner,  should  our  sub¬ 
ject  represent  meadows  and  hedgerows 
in  the  full  glow  of  summer  sunlight,  it 
will  be,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wisest 
thing  to  select  a  cold,  neutral-tinted 
mount,  in  order  to  emphasize  by  con¬ 
trast  the  warmth  and  sunlight  to  the 
utmost  extent. 

Many  minor  considerations  enter 
into  the  choice  of  colour  in  mounting, 
but  these  can  only  be  learned  by  expe¬ 
rience.  The  reader  will  realize,  how¬ 
ever,  from  the  above  suggestions  and 
notes  that  the  most  advantageous 
manner  of  working  is  to  buy  a  supply 
of  cardboard  or  stout  paper  of  nume¬ 
rous  different  tints,  and  then,  trying 
the  particular  print  first  on  this  shade 
and  then  on  that,  ascertain  by  experi¬ 
ment  which  colour  sets  it  off  in  the 
most  effective  way.  The  mount  is 
then  cut  out  with  the  lever  cutter,  its 
size  having  also  been  determined  by 
the  considerations  previously  enume¬ 
rated. 

Stout  paper  is  rapidly  superseding 
cardboard  for  mounting.  It  is  less 
expensive,  not  so  bulky,  and  prints 
mounted  on  paper  can  be  more  readily 
stored  in  a  portfolio.  It  keeps  flat, 
which  cardboard  rarely  does,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  it  admits  of  the  American 
style  of  mounting,  with  all  those  fine 
effects  that  may  be  produced  by  that 
method  in  competent  hands. 

Until  comparatively  recently,  it  was 
no  easy  matter  to  obtain  suitable 
papers  for  mounting,  and  the  choice  of 
tints  was  very  restricted.  My  own 


difficulties  in  that  direction  led  me  to 
make  experiments  and  eventually  to 
put  upon  the  market,  through  the  firm 
which  bears  my  name,  several  different 
tints  of  papers  of  excellent  texture,  in 
two  thicknesses.  These  were  called 
Nature  papers,  and  Messrs.  Percy 
Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  now 
supply  no  fewer  than  fourteen  different 
tints.  Other  mount  houses  subse¬ 
quently  followed  the  same  idea,  though 
at  first  the  commercial  mind  was  pro¬ 
foundly  sceptical  as  to  the  success  of 
paper  mounts  upon  the  market.  Even 
the  professional  photographer,  never 
known  to  be  less  than  twenty  years 
behind  the  times,  has  to  some  extent 
taken  up  paper  mounts,  and  I  think  it 
is  quite  possible  that  about  the  year 
1950  we  may  find  him  adopting  the 
passe-partout  in  place  of  the  “  Mora  ” 
stand  and  the  plush  pad. 

The  mounting  of  photographs  on 
paper  presents  no  practical  difficulty 
provided  the  following  conditions  are 
observed.  Only  the  stiffest  pastes  must 
be  employed,  those  that  spread  almost 
like  salve.  Of  the  several  makes  on 
the  market,  I  find  Griffin’s,  Lockyer’s. 
and  Higgins’  equally  good.  The  paste 
must  be  applied  with  a  stiff  brush — not 
much  of  it,  but  well  rubbed  in.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  print  has  been  applied  to 
the  mount,  turn  face  downward  and 
roll  slowly,  but  heavily  and  firmly, 
with  a  double-roller  squeegee.  Then 
put  under  a  weight  of  some  kind  until 
dry. 

The  plain  mount  may  now  be 
embellished  by  lines  in  black,  white  or 
coloured  crayon.  It  is  astonishing 
what  a  good  effect  may  be  produced 
by  a  penny  box  of  chalks  in  skilful 
hands.  A  sketchy  line  round  the  print, 
freely  drawn,  with  a  signature  device 
underneath  to  make  a  balancing  point, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  picture  is 
vastly  enhanced. 

Or,  instead  of  decorating  by  means 
of  lines,  we  can  adopt  the  American 
style  of  mounting,  in  which  the  print 
is  first  mounted  upon  a  rather  strong 
colour  of  paper,  trimmed  so  as  to  leave 
only  a  narrow  margin  of  perhaps  half 
an  inch  at  the  most,  and  often  much 
less.  This  is  then  further  mounted 
upon  a  larger  paper,  or  the  super¬ 
imposition  may  be  carried  to  the  extent 
of  three  or  four  successive  mounts, 
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each  appearing  beyond  the  other,  and 
the  width  and  tint  of  each  being 
regulated  by  the  nicest  judgment.  I 
have  seen  some  charming  effects  pro¬ 
duced  in  this  way. 

The  bolder  the  subject  the  more 
layers  or  borders  it  will  stand.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  overdo  the 
business,  and,  so  to  speak,  smother  the 
print. 

Nor  need  these  successive  layers 
be  necessarily  centred — frequently  the 
picture  looks  better  if  placed  either  at 
one  side  or  the  other.  Take  a  case  in 
point ;  If  the  subject  is  a  portrait  side 
face,  then  much  more  margin  may  be 
left  on  that  side  towards  which  the  face 
is  turned,  so  as  to  impart  a  kind  of 
balance  to  the  ensemble. 

These  principles  in  relation  to  mount¬ 
ing  do  need  impressing  upon  photo¬ 
graphers.  It  is  the  usual  thing  to  find, 
in  every  “  Members’  Class  ”  at  the 
Exhibition,  fully  seventy-five  per  cent, 
of  pictures  wrongly  mounted  and 
wrongly  framed. 

AN 

AMATEUR- PROFESSIONAL. 

THE  above  heading  is  somewhat 
paradoxical,  but  is  true  to  the 
letter,  and  infers :  Professional 
work  done  in  an  amateurish  way. 

In  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
earn  a  sum  of  money  for  a  charitable 
purpose  I  advertised  myself  locally  as 
willing  to  take  portraits, views,  or,  in  fact, 
to  undertake  any  form  of  photographic 
work,  at  “  prices  within  the  reach  of 
all.”  My  terms  were  exceedingly 
simple,  and  could  be  grasped  by  the 
most  obtuse :  “No  pay  is  expected 
unless  complete  satisfaction  be  given.” 

Starting  with  a  reputation,  the  result 
of  numerous  free  portraits  taken  in 
years  gone  by,  1  was  quickly  busied 
with  a  plethora  of  work,  and  for  two 
months  I  did  practically  little  else 
than  expose,  develop,  print,  mount, 
and  distribute,  working  early  and  late, 
until  I  grew  to  hate  the  very  sight  of 
a  camera,  and  to  wish  I  had  thought 
twice  before  undertaking  the  task. 
During  the  two  months  I  exposed  over 
three  hundred  plates  and  printed  some 


two  thousand  platinotype  prints.  In  a 
few  cases  the  first  proofs  failed  to 
please,  and  I  had  to  give  a  second,  and 
once  or  twice  a  third,  sitting — the  most 
difficult  to  please  being,  contrary  to 
expectation,  members  of  the  male 
persuasion  ! 

Of  the  various  subjects  which  came 
in  my  way  the  ones  which  gave  most 
trouble  were  groups — family  groups. 
Babies  I  got  to  look  on  as  mere  child’s 
play,  my  record  for  one  day  amounting  to 
twenty-five,  of  both  sexes,  and  varying 
in  age  from  seven  years  to  about  as 
many  days.  (If  at  any  time  you  are 
desirous  of  testing  a  man’s  capabili¬ 
ties  of  keeping  his  temper,  just  give 
him  a  few — “which  is  eight” — babies 
to  make  a  picture  of,  not  forgetting  to 
remind  him  every  now  and  then  that 
he  has  to  pay  for  his  own  plates,  and 
you  will  quickly  learn  how  much  of 
the  “Job”  there  is  in  his  character. 
Having  tested  him  with  babies,  and 
found  him  not  wanting,  just  try  him 
with  groups — family  groups  !) 

The  worst  group  I  had  to  deal  with 
consisted  of  a  family  of  three  children 
who  suffered  from  some  quaint  disease 
which  prevented  them  from  all  being  able 
to  keep  their  mouths  shut  at  the  same 
moment.  I  gave  them  three  sittings, 
and  in  neither  case  did  I  possess  suffi¬ 
cient  intrepidity  to  show  the  results  to 
their  fond  parents.  Altogether  I  wasted 
fifteen  plates  before  getting  a  satisfac¬ 
tory  result,  and  then  sold  two  copies  at 
sixpence  each  1 

Even  then  the  group  had  much  the 
appearance  of  a  brood  of  young  fly¬ 
catchers. 

Views  of  the  neighbouring  villages  ; 
the  churches,  inside  and  out ;  the 
schools;  the  streets,  looking  north, 
south,  east  and  west;  bird’s-eye  views 
taken  from  the  church  towers,  together 
with  some  of  the  houses  in  the  vicinity 
which  were  interesting  from  an  archi¬ 
tectural  standpoint,  sold  readily  ;  and 
from  these  1  soon  learnt  the  class  of 
photograph  which  was  most  appre¬ 
ciated — namely,  // 45  and  plenty  of 
bromide  in  the  developer,  resulting  in 
ultra-sharp  prints  with  excessive  con¬ 
trast.  There  was  no  objection  to 
“  soot  and  whitewash  ”  so  long  as  the 
courses  of  brick  and  stone  were  easily 
countable.  It  must  be  remembered 
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that  the  majority  of  my  customers  had 
not  been  educated  up  to  a  “  Salon  ”  or 
“  Royal”  standard,  neither  were  they 
acclimatized  to  “  the  American  school 
of  artists,”  but  judged  purely  on  the 
principle  of  “  he  who  runs  may  read.” 
To  be  obliged  to  pander  to  such  per¬ 
verted  tastes  is  in  itself  a  come-down, 
but  it  is  not  the  least  use  trying  to  ram 
your  opinions  down  people's  throats— 
at  least,  when  you  want  them  to  buy 
anything — and  it  was  certainly  scoring 
a  point  in  inducing  them  to  accept 
platinotype  prints  in  iieu  of  “  the  nice 
shinyones,” 
as  they  call 
them.  How¬ 
ever,  by 
assuring 
them  that 
the  platino- 
types  would 
not  fade  I 
struck 
home,  for 
most  of 
them  pos¬ 
sessed  some 
“nice  shiny 
ones”which 
were  mere 
ghosts  of 
their  former 
pristine 
1  o  v  e  1  iness. 

The  same 
conditions 
as  observed 
for  views 
held  equally 
good  in  the 
case  of  por¬ 
traits  ;  the"\ 
demand 
was  for 
white  faces  and  dark  surroundings,  a 
nicely-modelled  face  with  some  shade  on 
it  not  being  at  all  appreciated.  A  stop, 
sufficiently  small  to  get  the  dress  or 
coat  as  well  as  the  face  in  sharp  focus, 
had  to  be  always  used.  If  on  submit¬ 
ting  proofs  I  could  get  the  remark, 
“  Lor!  how  plain  everything  do  come 
out  to  be  sure  !  Why,  you  can  see  the 
buttons  and  the  thread  they  be  sewn 
on  with  !”  or,  “Why,  Mrs.  Wiggs  have 
a  got  on  the  same  dress  what  she  were 
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married  in  twenty  years  ago  last  'tatie 
digging  !  I  can  mind  it  well;”  or,  if 
the  subject  chanced  to  be  a  baby, 
“  Bless  ’is  little  ’eart,  ’ow  ’is  new 
pellisy  do  show  up  !  Proper,  I  call  it,” 
then  1  knew  at  once  that  all  was  right. 
1  should  get  an  order  without  doubt. 

Now  and  again  I  met  with  a  really 
interesting  subject,  and  was  able  to 
expose  two  plates — one  for  the  sitter’s 
benefit,  and  one  for  my  own.  Need¬ 
less  to  say  the  pose  was  different  in 
the  two  cases.  Generally  speaking, 
my  subjects  were  the  reverse  of  interest- 

ing,  and 
the  mono¬ 
tony  of  the 
work  was 
most  try- 
ingtoone’s 
temper. 
The  novel¬ 
ty  helped 
to  make  it 
interesting 
at  first,  but 
this  feeling 
soon  gave 
place  to 
one  that 
inclined 
to  irrita¬ 
bility.  In 
these  two 
months  1 
acquired  a 
greater 
knowledge 
of  photo- 
graphy 
than  the 
previous 
ten  years 
had  given 
me,  and 
I  soon  discovered  the  easiest  and 
quickest  way  to  get  through  the  several 
manipulations :  I  learned  to  work  at 
express  speed.  I  almost  invariably 
took  people  at  their  own  houses, 
because,  in  addition  to  their  features, 
they  also  got  a  representation  of  their 
own  doorway,  chair,  or  garden — a  dis¬ 
tinct  advantage,  for  if  one  part  of  the 
print  failed  to  please,  there  was  always  a 
good  chance  that  the  other  part  might. 
Vignettes  were  religiously  barred,  and 
natural  backgrounds  replaced  the  more 
orthodox  studio  scenery. 
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Of  course  I  received  some  curious 
requests,  many  of  which  were  sheer  im¬ 
possibilities.  One  woman  asked  me  if 
I  did  not  take  babies  by  snap-shot. 
I  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  was 
promptly  told  that  she  wished  her 
baby  “  took  ”  in  its  bath,  splash¬ 
ing  the  water  over  its  dear  little  body, 
and  this  in  a  room  lighted  by  one 
small  window  !  Another  woman  gave 
me  an  order  to  take  a  photo  of  her 
house  with  the  two  children  standing 
at  the  garden  gate,  which  was  three 
feet  distant  from  the  front  door.  This 
was  simple  enough  ;  but  the  essential 
point  was  to  get  the  house  as  large  as 
possible  on  a  cabinet,  and  to  make  the 
children’s  heads  appear  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling !  I  focussed  it  with  a 
nine-inch  lens,  and  found  that  the 
children’s  heads  were  about  the  size  of 
a  split  pea.  This  would  not  do  at  all, 
and  I  had  to  use  a  four-inch  lens.  The 
result  was  quite  up  to  the  stipulations, 
but — oh  !  the  perspective  ! 

By  the  way,  it  is  curious  how  few  of 
the  “people”  seem  able  to  grasp  the 
idea  of  perspective.  A  friend  of  mine 
was  once  asked  by  a  gamekeeper  to 
photograph  some  coops  of  young 
pheasants  which  were  ranged  down 
a  long  grass  drive  in  a  cover.  The 
photo  was  duly  taken  and  a  proof 
shewn  to  the  keeper.  He  was  very 
pleased  with  the  way  the  pheasants  in 
the  foreground  came  out,  but  said  the 
ones  in  the  distance  were  far  too  small. 
“  Why  b’aint  ’em  all  the  same  size  ?” 
My  friend  went  to  some  trouble  to 
explain  to  him  the  reason,  but  he 
seemed  unable  to  comprehend,  and  so 
they  accordingly  went  to  the  scene  of 
operations.  “  Now,  look,”  said  my 
friend,  “  do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that 
those  birds  in  the  distance  appear  to 
you  to  be  the  same  size  as  these  which 
are  close?”  “No,”  admitted  the 
keeper,”  they  don’t  look  so  big,  but  I 
knows  they  be,  ’cos  they  was  all  hatched 
at  the  same  time."  This  was  an  irrefut¬ 
able  argument.  Neither  of  them  could 
see  the  case  from  the  other’s  point  of 
view,  and  the  keeper  had  the  last  word, 
declaring  that  “  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong  with  the  machine.” 

One  day  came  a  request  to  take  a 
baby  sans  clothing.  Now,  being 
a  naturally  modest  individual  and  a 
bachelor  to  boot,  and  therefore  unused 


to  babies  in  this  condition,  1  demurred, 
and  told  the  mother  I  feared  lest  the 
little  pet  might  take  cold.  She  said 
there  was  no  danger  of  this ;  but  after 
much  talk  we  met  each  other  half-way, 
and  agreed  to  compromise  in  one 
garment — a  short  one  ! 

Another  time  an  elderly  female,  and 
plain,  wanted  her  baby  taken,  and  as 
she  feared  it  would  cry  if  placed  alone 
on  a  chair,  volunteered  to  hold  it  in 
her  lap ;  further,  she  said  it  did  not 
matter  in  the  least  how  she  came  out 
as  long  as  baby  looked  all  right.  The 
resulting  proof  was  excellent  of  baby, 
but  decidedly  unflattering  of  “  mama.” 
It  did  not  please,  and  I  was  requested 
to  try  another.  This  failed  in  the  same 
way.  A  third  and  fourth  had  a  like 
result,  and  I  began  to  despair  of'  ever 
giving  satisfaction,  when  some  one 
behind  the  scenes  came  to  my  aid,  and 
whispered,  that  what  she  really  wanted 
was  a  good  likeness  of  herself — that  is 
to  say,  a  portrait  which  did  not  accen¬ 
tuate  her  age !  I  took  the  first  one  in 
hand,  used  a  plentiful  supply  of  B.B., 
knocked  twenty  years  off  her  face,  re¬ 
moved  every  vestige  of  wrinkle,  and  sold 
her  two  dozen  copies!  She  said,  “  He’s 
the  very  living  image  of  his  father  !” 

Another  sitter  was  a  woman  who 
had  spent  the  last  thirty  odd  years  in 
bed,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  this,  I  found 
her  bright,  cheerful,  and  contented 
a  striking  contrast  to  many  people  in 
more  enviable  positions. 

A  widow  lady  of  good  position  re¬ 
quisitioned  me  one  day,  and  on  arriving 
said  :  “  I  am  told  that  you  are  a  very 
clever  artist  [can’t  they  just  flatter  some¬ 
times  ?]  I  have  only  been  taken  before 
by  one  of  those  stupid  shop  people. 
Now,  do  you  think  you  can  make  any¬ 
thing  pleasing  of  me?”  I  hastily 
broke  in  with,  “It  would  be  impossible 
to  do  anything  else ;  the  camera  can¬ 
not  lie.”  She  smiled  and  said,  “  But 
I  have  such  a  lot  of  nasty  little  wrinkles. 
Won’t  they  all  show  ?”  I  assured  her 
they  would  not.  (I  referred  to  the 
print  of  course,  not  to  the  negative.) 
Two  plates  were  exposed  and  carefully 
retouched  until  they  represented  a 
young  girl  rather  than  a  lady  of — well, 
between  forty  and  fifty.  “  The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  the 
proof  of  a  likeness  is  in  the  finished 
print.  She  was  delighted. 
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I  very  soon  discovered  that  it  is  a 
far  easier  thing  to  please  plain  people 
than  good-looking  ones.  In  the  former 
case  a  little  lead  goes  a  long  way;  in 
the  latter  it  is  difficult  to  improve  on 
nature. 

In  my  humble  opinion  men  are  far 
more  fastidious  and  difficult  to  please 
than  women.  A  man,  especially  if  he 
be  single,  is  a  very  helpless  creature, 
and  it  devolves  upon  the  photographer 
to  see  to  all  minor  details — there  must 
be  just  the  right  amount  of  cuff  visible, 
the  “  Bond  Street  ”  bow  must  be  pro¬ 
perly  adjusted,  the  coat  must  have  no 
suspicion  of  a  wrinkle.  A  woman  will 
see  to  all  such  little  items  for  herself, 
and  will  often  make  allowance  for  the 
obtuseness  of  the  mere  male  in  not 
observing  these  trifles. 

The  orders  varied  from  one  c.-de-v. 
up  to  five  dozen  cabinets.  What  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh  it  is  to  have  to 
print  sixty  copies  from  one  negative  - 
another  test  for  patience  ! 

My  record  day  in  point  of  numbers 
was  at  a  village  twenty-eight  miles 
away.  I  cycled  over  in  the  early 
morning  with  a  half-plate  kit  and 
some  extra  plates.  The  total  number 
of  sitters  amounted  to  thirty-nine,  and 
I  arrived  home  about  ten  o’clock  just 
about  ready  for  bed.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  came  the  developing,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  retouching.  This  was 
the  most  trying  work  of  all,  but  was 
an  absolute  necessity,  for  without  it 
one  could  not  hope  to  give  satisfaction. 

Well,  then,  I  got  through  with  it  all 
at  last,  and  raked  in  a  very  tidy  little 
sum  of  money,  together  with  a  whole 
lot  of  experience.  Much  in  the  work 
proved  fascinating,  but  I  do  not  intend 
to  take  up  a  similar  job — at  least,  not 
for  a  day  or  two. 

Hermann  Lea. 


“  LEFT  TO 

THE  IMAGINATION.” 

SHORT  time  ago  our  good  Editor 
adversely  criticised  a  print  I  sent 
him.  It  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
good,  straightforward  piece  of  work ; 
but  I  was  told  it  was  “  too  plain  and 
clear,”  and  that  it  “left  nothing  to  the 
imagination.” 


This  haunted  me,  just  as  some 
remark  the  Editor  may  have  made 
about  a  favourite  print  of  yours  has 
haunted  you.  Nature  herself  had 
seemed  good  enough  for  me,  hereto¬ 
fore.  A  choice  of  subject,  a  waiting 
for  the  desired  effect  of  lighting,  and  a 
correct  rendering  of  what  I  saw — not 
some  fuzzy  thing  which  I  might  have 
imagined — appeared  to  me  to  be  the 
chiet  needs.  Whether  a  photograph 
could  be  a  picture — one  on  which  the 
mind  could  dwell,  and  by  which  it 
could  have  a  thousand  pleasant  memo¬ 
ries  recalled — depended  on  these  three 


things,  I  thought.  Apparently,  how¬ 
ever,  it  did  not.  Plainness  and  clear¬ 
ness  was  a  fault.  Still,  I  wanted  to  do 
something  by  which -the  Editor  might 
see  that  1  could  make  the  kind  of 
picture  he  appeared  to  desire.  But 
being  only  a  novice,  with  a  knowledge 
of  a  want  in  me  of  individuality  and 
originality,  I  was  unable  to  make  a 
beginning.  No  amount  of  thinking 
availed  me  anything.  I  had  almost 
given  up  the  matter  for  the  time  being, 
when,  on  ascending  a  spiral  staircase 
leading  from  our  office  to  a  room 
above,  a  lad’s  feet  came  to  view. 
Another  step  higher  left  nothing  to 
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the  imagination  except  the  particular 
“dreadful”  story  he  was  reading.  So 
it  was  clear  that  the  feet  were  all  I 
wanted,  and  I  secured  them. 


In  this  way  I  got  the  required  start  ; 
and  the  thing  seemed  so  good  that  my 
enthusiasm  was  raised  again. 

On  the  same  evening  I  had  arranged 
to  take  a  flash-light  photograph,  at 
home,  for  the  Handshaking  Compe- 


against  a  dark  open  door  giving  wel¬ 
come  to  a  gentleman  in  a  long  drab 
overcoat.  It  was  to  be  “An  Agreeable 
Interruption.”  But  this  told  its  tale 
too  well ;  it  was  too  clear  what  the 
motive  was.  I  had  therefore  to  arrange 
things  differently.  We  haven’t  a  maid 
of  our  own — we  have  only  an  old 
woman  (myself)  to  do  odd  jobs — so  my 
wife  very  willingly  (I  have  to  speak 
nicely  of  her  always  ;  you  never  know 
who  is  listening)  helped  me  out  of  the 
difficulty.  She  was  posed  in  such  an 
attitude  as,  I  thought,  would  indicate 
the  sound  of  footsteps  to  her  while  she 
was  taking  leave  of  an  evening  visitor. 
The  man’s  hand  and  forearm  alone 
showing,  suggest  that  very  much 
would  be  left  to  the  imagination  of 
the  “  missis  ”  who  came  on  the  scene 
at  this  moment. 

I  then  next  attempted - but  per¬ 

haps,  as  this  is  an  entirely  new  phase 
of  photography  to  me,  it  would  be  well 
for  me  to  leave  the  remainder  of  my 
half-digested  notions  for  further  assimi¬ 
lation. 

But  I  think  I  will  give  you  just 
another  one.  You  may  tell  me  that 
print  No.  3  leaves  little  for  the  imagi¬ 
nation  ;  that  it  is  all  too  plain  and 
clear  that  the  fellow  has  tumbled  over 
something.  Yet,  just  imagine  what  he 
will  say,  when  he  gets  up,  to  the  lad 
who  planted  the  bucket ! 


tition.  My  wife  (young  and,  of  course, 
interesting)  was  to  be  the  principal 
figure.  Dressed  in  white,  and  with  a 
book  in  one  hand,  she  was  to  stand 


But  I  am  beginning  to  think  that  this 
was  not  the  alteration  which  the  Editor 
wished  me  to  make  in  my  working  of 
photography.  A  Ibert  Cookson. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  prafticable 
are  adopted. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  those  dealing  with  ordinary, 
every-day  processes.  See  also  notice  at  head  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents.”  Address  letters — The 
Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer, 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  now  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscriptions,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

Feb.  15. — March  8.  Exhibition  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.  :  J.  B.  Johnston, 
52,  Holly  Bank  Terrace,  Edinburgh. 

Feb.  22. — March  1.  Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham 
Photographic  Society.  Hoti.  Sec.  :  H.  Vooght- 
Cornish,  Norwich  Union  Chambers,  Congreve 
Street,  Birmingham. 

March,  1902.  Exhibition  of  Glasgow  Corporation. 
Hon.  Sec. :  Peter  Macnair,  People's  Palace,  Glas¬ 
gow. 

*  * 

* 

On  Copying  I  believe  that  very  few  who 
Old  Prints.  practise  photography,  make 
use  of  the  camera  for  copy¬ 
ing  prints  from  books  of  subjects  that  are 
interesting  in  connection  with  some  study  or 
other.  In  fact  the  mere  collecting  of  copies  of 
quaint  prints  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised. 

I  have  a  series  of  portraits  of  authors  which 
give  me  great  pleasure,  and  also  a  few  prints 
illustrating  particular  places,  showing  that  wild 
exaggeration  that  characterized  the  work  of 
artists  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  collect  quaint  Biblical  pictures, 
especially  those  where  our  primaeval  ancestors 
are  illustrated,  or  where  the  artist  has  ventured 
to  depict  the  Creator  himself.  The  latter  I 
regard  as  particularly  valuable,  since  they 
show  the  very  crude  conceptions  of  some  of 
the  earlier  painters  and  illustrators,  which,  of 
course,  reflected  those  of  mankind  in  general. 
There  are,  of  course,  an  infinite  number  of 
subjects  in  which  a  man  may  interest  himself  in 
this  direction,  and  the  camera  makes  such  a 


pursuit  much  more  practicable  and  economical. 
For  it  is  very  easy  to  copy  prints  out  of  old 
books  that  one  may  obtain  on  loan,  whilst  it 
would  be  most  expensive  to  buy  them.  More¬ 
over,  if  we  want  a  duplicate  of  any  particu¬ 
lar  picture  for  hanging  on  the  wall,  it  can  be 
easily  produced  larger  or  smaller  than  the  ori¬ 
ginal  as  required  and  when  printed  on  platinum , 
one  can  obtain  a  capital  imitation  of  old  steel 
or  copper-plate  engravings.  I  recommend  my 
readers  who  are  making  no  particular  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  camera  at  present  to  experiment 
in  this  direction.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of 
anything  good  which  they  do,  any  continued 
and  useful  work. 

* 

Readers’  Next  month  I  shall  give  my 

Criticisms.  readers  another  opportunity 

of  cultivating  their  ability  in 
the  direction  of  criticism.  At  the  moment  I 
have  not  decided  whether  to  put  in  something 
of  my  own  or  to  choose  one  from  the  prints 
that  are  sent  in  to  the  Critical  Column — pro¬ 
bably  the  latter,  for  a  change.  But  I  want 
to  draw  in  a  new  set  of  critics  this  time,  so 
will  all  those  who  received  prizes  or  were 
distinguished  by  honourable  mention,  kindly 
hold  their  pens — they  shall  have  another 
chance  later — and  will  you,  reader,  who  have 
never  attempted  to  do  anything  of  the  kind 
before,  try  your  hand  at  it  ?  You  will  pro¬ 
bably  fail  to  distinguish  yourself,  but  the 
mere  effort  to  discuss  the  merits  of  a  picture 
will  help  you  on  your  way  towards  becoming 
a  good  sun-artist.  I  have  repeatedly  stated 
in  these  pages  that  it  is  not  only  those  who 
receive  prizes  that  reap  the  benefit  of  the 
contest — but  everyone  who  really  tries  to  get 
a  position  in  the  contest  is  unconsciously 
helping  himself  along  towards  better  work. 


Photography  I  have  heard  of  club  meetings 

in  the  being  held  in  a  cellar,  but 

Cellar.  the  instance  quoted  in  Photo¬ 

graph v  a  week  or  two  ago  of 
a  portrait  photograph  being  taken  in  a  cellar, 
particularly  a  London  cellar,  is  certainly  the 
first  I  remember.  Cellars  have  the  reputation 
of  being  good  places  to  develop  negatives  in, 
but  as  for  taking  them  there,  why  that  seems 
at  first  thought  absurd.  Yet  there  is  more  in 
the  cellar  idea  than  a  casual  photographer 
might  imagine ;  as  proof  thereof  we  have  only 
to  examine  the  illustration  given  in  our  con¬ 
temporary, which,  though  of  the  impressionistic 
school,  and  therefore  caviare  to  some,  is 
pleasing  enough  to  those  who  like  aspects  and 
expressions  rather  than  mere  facts.  The 
background  for  this  portrait  was  a  dark  recess 
formed  by  the  coalhouse.  The  focus  was  ob¬ 
tained  by  a  taper  held  close  to  the  face.  More¬ 
over  the  sitter  supplied  his  own  illuminant,  and 
held  three  inches  of  magnesium  ribbon  in  his 
gloved  hands,  as  a  smoker  holds  a  match. 
After  this  practical  example,  the  question  is, 
will  cellar  photography  become  fashionable? 
I  am  afraid  not.  But  indoor  photography  in 
general,  whether  by  day  or  artificial  light,  is 
by  no  means  so  popular  as  it  ought  to  be ; 
and  I  am  afraid  the  real  reason  is  that 
amateur  photographers  are  an  easy-going  lot, 
or  possibly  their  houses  are  so  choked  with 
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bric-a-brac  that  there  is  not  a  spare  corner 
anywhere  for  the  sitter.  All  the  more  reason 
for  trying  the  cellar. 

* 


Work  in  Mr.  Ashley  W.  Smith  writes 

Towns.  as  follows: — “Your  ‘Post¬ 

man,  Policeman,  Milkman, 
Hawker  Competition  ’  has  suggested  to  me 
that  a  rather  interesting  album  might  be 
made  up  of,  say,  a  series  of  24  pictures,  illus¬ 
trating  various  well-known  characters  to  be 
seen  at  work  in  the  streets  of  any  large  town 
in  England.  In  case  any  readers  of  the 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer  would  like  to 
make  use  of  the  idea — which  I  can  hardly  call 
my  own,  as  it  is  only  an  enlargement  of  the 
Editor’s — I  enclose  a  list  of  some  of  the 
most  well  known  :  — 


Postman 
Policeman 
Fireman 
Street  Hawker 
’Bus-driver 
Hansom-cab 
driver 

Four-wheel  driver 
Working  cutler 
Dustman. 

Sweep 
Coalman 
Organ-grinder. 


1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 
8. 

Cl¬ 
io. 

11. 

12. 

Of  course  I  shall  try  and  make  each  photo  a 
picture  as  far  as  possible.  I  should  take  the 
postman  delivering  a  letter,  the  bootblack 
brushing  someone’s  boots  or  else  calling 
attention  to  their  dirty  condition,  and  the 
policeman  stopping  the  traffic,  etc.  A  very 
good  title  for  the  album  would  be  ‘  All  Sorts 
and  Conditions  of  Men,'  ‘  How  London 
Lives,’  or  ‘London  Life.’  Another  rather 
good  album  would  be 

‘Thames  Scenery.’ 


13.  Bootblack. 

14.  Paper-man 

15.  Street  singers 

16.  Ice-cream  man 

17.  Blind  man 

18.  Sandwich-man 

19.  City  collector 

20.  Man  with  machine 
brush 

21.  Coster  with  barrow 

22.  Milkman 

23.  Loafer 

24.  Road  sweepers 


Down  River. 

1.  River  life  near  Tower  Bridge 

2.  Barge 

3.  Steam  tug  and  barge 
4  Dock  life 

5.  River  police 

6.  Dredger 

7.  River  pier  and  pleasure  steamers 

8.  Large  steamer. 

River  Pastimes. 

1 .  Lock  with  boats 

2.  Sailing  yacht 

3.  Punting 

4.  Canoe 

5.  Fishing  in  punt 

6.  Fishing  on  bank 

7.  House  boat 

8.  Boys  bathing. 

Views  up  River. 

T-  \ 

2. 


3- 

4- 

5- 
6. 

7- 

8. 


River  scenery. 


If  any  readers  can  give  me  any  further  ideas 
I  shall  be  very  pleased.’’ 


Royal  Photographic  Society:  The  New 
Officers. — We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report 
that  the  strenuous  efforts  which  have  been 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  have  been  successful  in 
returning  an  almost  entirely  new  council.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  therefore  that  a  new  era  has 
dawned  for  the  Society,  and  that  the  drastic 
reforms  already  partially  introduced  will  be 
carried  out  to  their  full  extent.  The  consti¬ 
tution  is  now  as  follows  : — President,  T.  R. 
Dallmeyer,  F.R.A.S.  ;  Vice-Presidents,  Sir 
William  Abney,  K.C.B.,  F.R.S.,  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  K.T.,  Dr.  B.  H.  Emerson,  B.A., 
M  B.,  and  Professor  R.  Meldola,  F.R.S.  ; 
Treasurer,  J.  Sterry  ;  Members  of  Council, 
H  Walter  Barnett,  F.  Bishop,  C.  H.  Botham- 
ley,  F.I.C.,  F.C.S.,  J.  Cadett,  St.  L.  Carson, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.,  W.  L.  Colls,  Douglas  English, 

B. A.,  E.  C.  Fincham,  M.R.C.S.,  L.R.CP., 
T.  E.  Freshwater,  F.R.M.S.,  A.  Haddon,  Sir 
W  J.  Herschell,  Bart.,  F.  Hollyer,  F.  Ince, 
G.  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.A.,  M.D.,  B.Sc., 
F.R.C.S.,  E.  B.  Knobel,  F.R.A.S.,  J.  C.  S. 
Mummery,  Wilson  Noble,  M.P.,  E.  Sanger 
Shepherd,  J  W.  Swan,  M.A.,  F.R.S. ,  and 
Professor  W.  C.  Unwin,  B.Sc.,  F.R.S.  ; 
Pictorial  Judges,  W.  R.  Bland,  W.  Crooke, 
P.  H.  Emerson,  Lieut. -Colonel  J  Gale,  and 
J.  C.  S.  Mummery;  Technical  Judges,  Sir  W. 
Abney,  Chapman  Jones,  and  E.  Sanger  Shep¬ 
herd  ;  Pictorial  Selecting  and  Hanging  Com¬ 
mittee,  H.  Walter  Barnett,  J.  S.  Bergheim, 
W.  R.  Bland,  J.  Page  Croft,  W.  Crooke, 
J.  H.  Gear,  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert,  J.  C.  R. 
Mummery,  Lyddell  Sawyer,  and  J.  C.  War¬ 
burg  ;  Technical  Selecting  and  Hanging  Com¬ 
mittee,  Sir  W.  Abney,  T.  Bolas,  J.  Cadett, 
Douglas  English,  Dr.  Lindsay  Johnson,  Chap¬ 
man  Jones,  E.  B.  Knobel,  E.  Sanger  Shepherd, 
J.  W.  Swan,  and  Professor  Unwin. 

Nottingham  Mechanics’  Institute 
Camera  Club. — The  labours  of  the  Notting¬ 
ham  Mechanics’  Institute  Camera  Club 
produced  an  excellent  exhibition  that  will 
have  been  of  much  value  to  the  members 
themselves,  and  would  also  serve  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  the  club  before  the 
public  of  Nottingham.  The  awards  were 
as  follow  : — Open  Class  :  Silver  bronze  medal, 
“  Harvesting,”  S.  C.  Stean  ;  silver  medal, 
“  Handegg  Falls,”  D.  Deeley  ;  bronze  medals, 
“  Thoughts  of  Youth,”  E.  Strong,  and  “Prior's 
Porch,  Ely,’’  C.  J.  Harrison;  honourable  men¬ 
tion,  “  Study  of  a  Child,’’  C.  J.  Harrison  ; 
“Miller’s  Dale,’’  Charles  E.  Etches;  and 
“  Meadow  Sweet,”  J .  Chaffin&Son.  Members' 
Class  :  Silver  bronze  medal,  “  A  Winter’s 
Morning,”  Thomas  Wright  ;  silver  medal, 
“  Bonaduz,”  P.  W.  Crane;  bronze  medals, 
“  Study  of  Sheep,  Winter,”  E.  H.  Atkin,  and 
“Sunset  on  Snowdon,”  Arthur  Marshall; 
honourable  mention,  “Southwell  Minster,” 
Thomas  Wright ;  “Eventide,”  S.  Vines;  “A 
Wave  Study,”  Thomas  Wright ;  and  “  Scene 
on  the  Beach,”  J.  W  Darcy.  Open  Lantern 
Slides  :  Silver-gilt  medal,  R.  Harvey  ;  silver 
medal,  P.  Stock  ;  bronze  medal,  W.  H.  Pratt ; 
honourable  mention,  G.  Cleland  and  J.  Smith. 
Members'  Class  :  Silver-gilt  medal,  T.  Wright  ; 
silver  medal,  W.  Mosley  ;  bronze  medal,  H. 

C.  Hall  ;  honourable  mention,  T.  Wright. 
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Selection  of  the  Subject  in  Photography  is  a  new 
book  dealing  with  the  pictorial  side  of  the 
subject  by  W.  E.  Tindall,  R.B.A.  It  is  still 
a  difficult  thing  to  get  photographers  to  see 
the  importance  of  paying  proper  attention  to 
selection,  and  light  and  shade  and  all  the 
other  artistic  considerations.  So  long  as  they 
get  the  object  upon  the  plate  somehow  that  is 
all  they  seem  to  think  incumbent  upon  them. 
No  matter  how  clumsily  the  foreground  is  dis¬ 
posed,  no  matter  how  flat  the  landscape  may 
be,  snap  goes  the  shutter  and  there  you  are — 
it’s  a  photograph,  and  the  camera  cannot  lie  ! 
We  wish  they  would  read  Mr.  Tindall’s  book  ; 
at  the  very  least  it  might  give  them  good 
hints,  and  show  how  an  artist  feels  his  way 
towards  a  picture,  and  upon  what  principles 
he  goes  to  work.  It  is  a  little  unfortunate 
that  the  illustrations  are  not  photographs 
instead  of  sketches  ;  to  the  man-in-the-street 
sketches  are  far  from  convincing.  But  Mr. 
Tindall  is  primarily  a  painter,  photography 


and  Allan  Carswell.  Confined  Section  : 
Medals  : — Miss  M.  G.  Johnstone,  Hugh  Auld, 
T.  N.  Foulis  and  Hubert  Forbes.  Hon. 
Mention  : — Mrs.  Herdman  Newton  and  R. 
Baird. 

National  Photographic  Record  Associa¬ 
tion. — At  the  last  council  meeting  of  the 
National  Photographic  Record  Association, 
359  prints  were  presented,  including  ioo  by 
Sir  J.  Benjamin  Stone,  of  Sandringham  Hall, 
Frogmore,  Hatfield  House,  etc  ;  a  series  from 
Iona,  by  A.  Victor  Haslem  ;  60  by  B.  Diveri, 
of  Scotch  Antiquities  ;  42  from  H.  W.  Fincham, 
of  St.  John’s  Gate,  and  remains  of  St.  John’s 
Priory,  London,  and  the  prize  sets  sent  in  for 
competition  to  the  Amateur  Photographer,  by 
Mrs.  Gandy,  Mrs.  Muriel,  Miss  Beedham, 
F.  Parkinson,  F.  R.  Armytage,  E.  J.  Felce, 
C.  Gethin,  F.  Littledale  and  A.  J.  Loughton, 
and  56  by  Geo.  Scanned,  of  Historical  Houses 
of  London  and  Sussex  Churches. 


being  a  secondary  pursuit  of  his,  so  we  can¬ 
not  be  surprised  that  he  has  chosen  the  more 
facile  medium  for  illustrating  his  descriptions. 
(Iliffe  &  Son,  3s.  6d.). 

Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. — The 
exhibition  of  this  organization,  which  remains 
open  until  the  8th  of  March,  has  always  been 
one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Scotland.  We 
are  glad  to  note  that  whilst  formerly  the  ex¬ 
hibits  were  sub-divided  into  a  multitude  of 
classes,  now  there  are  two  sections  only,  that 
for  members  and  that  open  to  the  outside 
public.  The  medal  system  has  also  been  put 
on  to  a  much  better  footing,  and  it  is  now  at 
the  discretion  of  the  judges  to  award  medals 
where  they  think  real  merit  has  been  found. 
The  awards  are  as  follows  : — Open  Section  : 
Medals: — Chas.  F.  Grindrod,  R.  S.  Webster, 
Jas.  Auld,  J.  B.  Johnston  and  J.  M.  White- 
head.  Hon.  Mention  : — Chas.  F.  Grindrod 


General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

“On  the  Wear.’’  Roger  Duff,  Bishop  Auckland. 


The  Sunderland  Camera  Club. — This 
club  held  its  third  annual  re-union  in  the 
club-room,  Ennerdale,  on  the  14th  inst.  It 
was  originally  intended  to  hold  the  annual 
exhibition  on  this  date,  but  owing  to  its  clash¬ 
ing  with  other  exhibitions  it  had  been  thought 
advisable  to  postpone  it  till  November.  The 
re-union,  which  took  the  form  of  a  supper, 
followed  by  games  of  whist,  ping-pong,  etc., 
and  an  excellent  musical  programme,  was 
successful  in  every  way.  The  large  number 
of  members  and  visitors  present  showed  the 
club  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The 
room  was  tastefully  decorated,  into  the  scheme 
of  which  examples  of  pictorial  photography 
by  the  members  largely  entered. 

A  new  departure  in  professional  portraiture 
has  been  made  by  a  photographer  in  St.  Louis. 
The  subject  is  apparently  photographed  against 
a  plain  light  background  in  the  ordinary  way. 
Afterwards  a  background  is  added,  and  details 
of  dress,  etc.,  filled  in  in  a  sketchy  sort  of 
fashion.  This  joint-product  of  the  pencil  and 
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the  lens  is  not  without  a  certain  amount  of 
taste,  though  there  is  no  doubt  that  unless 
very  well  handled  the  method  will  be  open  to 
grave  objections.  In  the  examples  we  have 
seen  the  ensemble  resembles  a  brush-developed 
platinotype. 

A  contributor  to  Pearson' s  Monthly  gives  an 
account  of  “  Hunting  with  the  Camera,”  as 
it  is  called,  and  seems  to  be  an  enthusiastic 
fellow  who  disapproves  of  ordinary  sport,  and 
makes  the  bold  declaration  that  there  is  an 
equal  amount  of  enjoyment  in  taking  snap¬ 
shots  of  wild  animals.  Nor  is  he  content  with 
working  in  the  day-time  only,  but,  by  means 
of  a  specially  contrived  flash-light  apparatus, 
has  been  successful  in  obtaining  photographs 
of  deer  and  other  animals  at  night.  Some  of 
the  photographs  obtained  are  illustrated  in 
Pearson's  for  February. 

Photography  as  practised  nowadays  is  either 
an  art  or  a  nuisance.  Photographers  who  do 
not  recognise  and  practise  it  as  an  art  should 
be  suppressed  as  public  nuisances.  Every  man 
is  not  born  an  artist,  but  those  who  have  no 
artistic  ability  ought  to  let  photography  alone. 
Of  this  latter  class  there  are  probably  few 
representatives  irf  this  world  of  ours ;  for  a 
love  for  the  beautiful  is  an  inborn  human 
trait,  and  one  who  does  not  have  it  is  some¬ 
thing  less  than  human. — J.  E.  Ross  in  Photo- 
Beacon. 

The  St.  Mary’s  Camera  Club,  of  Acock’s 
Green,  Birmingham,  will  hold  its  first  annual 
exhibition  on  the  4th  and  5th  of  April  next. 
There  are  two  open  classes  in  which  silver 
medals  and  certificates  are  offered  for  com¬ 
petition.  No  entry  fees  required.  Messrs. 
Harold  Baker  and  J.  Page  Croft  have  con¬ 
sented  to  act  as  judges.  Further  particulars 
on  application  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Bowman, 
Yardley  Road,  Acock’s  Green,  Birmingham. 

An  American  visitor  to  England  stated 
recently,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia 
Photographic  Society,  that  he  was  much 
pleased  with  the  Salon,  but  found  the  Royal 
much  more  pretentious  and  on  a  larger  scale, 
music  and  refreshments  being  prominent 
features  on  the  opening  night.  It  was  curious 
to  notice  that  the  technical  section  was 
scarcely  observed,  whilst  the  pictorial  portion 
was  very  well  patronised. 

We  are  glad  to  note  that  Mr.  T.  R.  Dall- 
meyer  has  agreed  to  continue  his  office  as 
President  of  the  Royal  Photographic  Society 
for  a  further  period  of  twelve  months.  This 
decision  will  be  gratifying  to  a  very  large 
majority  of  the  members,  because  they  have 
every  confidence  that  Mr.  Dallmeyer  will 
continue  to  advocate  other  reforms  on  the 
lines  of  those  already  effected. 

The  Year's  A  rt  for  1902  has  just  been  issued. 
Within  its  pages  will  be  found  a  concise 
epitome  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  arts  of 
painting,  sculpture,  engraving  and  architec¬ 
ture,  and  of  schools  of  design,  which  have 
occurred  during  the  year  1901 ,  together  with 
sundry  other  information.  The  publishers 
are  Messrs.  Virtue  &  Co.,  and  the  price  is 
3s.  6d. 


The  demand  for  the  introduction  of  the 
metric  system  of  weights  and  measures  into 
this  country  is  gaining  strength.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  reform  ought  to  be 
carried  out  at  an  early  date,  and  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  that  should  not  be  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  provided  plenty  of  • 
notice  is  given. 

The  following  new  Societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month  : — Marple  and 
District  Photographic  Society,  Hon.  Sec., 
Mr.  C.  Taylor,  Longhurst  Lane,  Mellow, 
near  Stockport  ;  Scarborough  Y.M.C.A. 
Camera  Club,  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  E.  J.  Wilson, 
34,  Grange  Avenue,  Falsgrave,  Scarborough. 

Famous  Pictures  of  the  World  is  a  new  pictorial 
publication,  in  shilling  parts,  emanating  from 
the  firm  of  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.  The 
pictures,  of  which  there  are  eight  in  each 
issue,  are  excellently  done  in  coloured  half¬ 
tones,  the  subjects  being  chosen  from  the 
National  Gallery. 

A  new  book  on  ”  Practical  Retouching,” 
by  Drinkwater  Butt,  emanates  from  the 
London  house  of  Iliffe  &  Sons.  In  addition 
to  the  whole  process  of  retouching,  other  im¬ 
provements  of  the  negative  are  dealt  with. 
The  price  of  the  book  is  one  shilling. 

A  photographic  exhibition  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  a  grand  bazaar  at  St.  James’s 
Church,  Congleton,  on  April  9th  and  10th. 
Particulars  may  be  had  from  Mr.  A.  C. 
Conder,  Hon.  Sec.,  Woodland  View,  Congle¬ 
ton.  There  are  six  open  classes. 

A  series  of  excursions  to  the  Continent, 
personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Wm.  F.  Slater, 
F.R.P.S.,  will  take  place  during  1902.  Par¬ 
ticulars  may  be  had  from  that  gentleman  at 
5,  Firs  Parade,  High  Road,  Lee,  London, 
S.E. 

The  two  new  numbers  of  The  Photo  Miniature 
deal  with  the  subjects  of  ”  Defects  in  Nega¬ 
tives  ”  and  “The  Dark-Room,”  the  latter 
describing  the  furnishing,  fittings  and  other 
details  of  the  photographer’s  laboratory. 

The  third  edition  of  1  ‘  Chemistry  for  Photo¬ 
graphers  ”  is  just  to  hand.  The  author  is 
Charles  F.  Townsend,  F.C.S. ;  the  publishers 
Messrs.  Dawbarn  &  Ward.  Price  is. 

The  Progress  Medal  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  for  the  year  is  to  be  awarded 
to  Mr,  J.  W.  Swan  for  his  improvements  in 
the  carbon  process. 

The  third  edition  of  ”  Early  Work  in 
Photography,”  by  W.  Ethelbert  Henry,  has 
recently  been  issued  by  Messrs.  Dawbarn  and 
Ward. 

At  the  forthcoming  World’s  Fair,  to  be  held 
in  St.  Louis  in  1903,  efforts  are  being  made  to 
secure  a  building  entirely  devoted  to  photo¬ 
graphy. 

The  recent  exhibition  of  the  Southsea  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  has  realized  a  profit  of  over 
£l°- 

Mr.  F.  Holland  Day  will  shortly  open  a 
studio  in  Boston,  U.S.A. 
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SOME  AMUSING  PICTURES 

from  early  numbers  of 

The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer . 


Spilt  ” 


The  Proposal.”  R.  Palin. 


Secrets.”  W.  H.  Hodson,  Junr. 


mm 
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Trade  Several  specimen  tubes  of 

Specialities  photographic  chemicals  are 

and  Notices.  to  hand  from  Messrs  Fuerst 

Bros.  These  portable  and 
exceedingly  convenient  lines  are  as  follows  : — 
A  combined  anti-hypo  hardening  cartridge, 
an  intensifier,  and  a  cartridge  for  stand 
developing.  Readers  who  desire  their  labora¬ 
tory  manipulations  reduced  to  a  minimum 
should  not  fail  to  obtain  a  list  of  Messrs.  Fuerst 
Bros.’  specialities,  which  may  be  had  at  any 
photographic  depot. 

Daylight  Loading  Spools  of  film  are  now 
being  put  on  the  market  by  Lumiere  Bros., 
whose  agents  in  this  country  are  L.  Gaumont 
&  Co.,  25  Cecil  Court,  Charing  Cross  Road, 
W.C.  All  sizes  to  fit  roller  film  cameras  now 
upon  the  market  are  to  be  obtained. 

We  have  to  acknowledge  three  new  speci¬ 
alities  from  Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros.  A  Uranium 
Intensifying  Cartridge,  a  Pyrocatechin  Deve¬ 
loper  Cartridge,  and  also  a  bottle  of  Sensaxe 
Sensitizer  for  coating  post-cards,  etc.  We 
draw  the  special  attention  of  photographers  to 
these  novelties,  made  up  as  they  are  in  such  a 
convenient  form. 

A  price  list  of  cameras,  etc. ,  by  the  Columbia 
Optical  and  Camera  Co.,  42  Goswell  Road, 
London,  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  ama¬ 
teur  purchasers.  Some  of  the  cameras  therein 
appear  to  be  very  ingeniously  constructed,  and 
exceptionally  light  and  portable. 

Messrs  Ross,  Ltd. ,  have  removed  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  export  departments  of  their  business 
from  hi,  New  Bond  Street,  W.,  to  their  works, 
3,  North  Side,  Clapham  Common,  S.W.  The 
retail  department  remains  at  New  Bond 
Street  as  before. 


©uv  Arises. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  ot  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Funny  Photograph  Competition. — We 

have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  very  few  of 
our  readers  know  what  the  word  “funny” 
means.  If  we  had  used  the  word  “silly”  in 
connection  with  the  competition,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  we  should  have  awarded  at  least  a 
dozen  extra  prizes,  for  some  of  the  subjects 
sent  in  are  really  banal  in  the  extreme.  We 
do  not  think  they  would  raise  a  ghost  of  a 
smile  on  anyone’s  face.  It  will  be  within  the 
recollection  of  our  readers  that  we  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  last  competition  of  this  kind, 
but  we  referred  in  commendatory  terms  to  the 
first  one  held  several  years  ago.  Evidently  on 
that  occasion  we  almost  entirely  worked  out 
the  vein  of  humour  among  the  supporters  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer .  These 
things  being  as  they  are  we  are  reluctantly 
obliged  to  withhold  the  second  prize.  It  is  a 
step  we  really  object  to  taking,  but  it  would  be 
quite  unfair  to  present  it  in  this  case.  The 
first  prize  is  given  to  G.  H.  Schafer,  2, 
Connaught  Villas,  Gladstone  Road,  Ashtead, 


Surrey.  “  The  Young  Commercial  Traveller  ” 
is  genuinely  funny,  though  it  is  not  a  very  good 
photograph.  After  this  we  are  sorry  to  say  we 
cannot  find  any  other  funny  picture  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  though  there  are 
several  good  photographs.  This  is  disappoint¬ 
ing,  and  speaks  badly  for  the  appreciation  of 
real  humour  among  photographers.  We  do 
not  think  we  shall  suggest  another  funny  com¬ 
petition  for  a  good  many  years. 

General  Competition.  —  In  this  event, 
contrary  to  the  preceding  case,  there  is  any 
amount  of  good  work,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
pictures  well  in  the  running  for  the  prize. 
We  give  first  place  to  Roger  Duff,  36,  North 
Bondgate,  Bishop  Auckland,  for  an  excellent 
river  scene.  Certificates  are  well  earned  by 
the  following:  —  A.  H.  Almond,  60,  Hindle 
Street,  Darwen ;  J.  C.  Varty-Smith,  Penrith, 
Cumberland;  Dan  Dunlop,  Myrtlebank, 
Wilson  Street,  Motherwell,  N.B.  ;  P.  Roch- 
ussen,  Ste  Maxime  s/mer,  (Var),  France; 
H.  Veevers,  134,  Scotland  Road,  Nelson; 
Fred  G.  Spinks,  22,  White’s  View,  Mannin- 
gham,  Bradford,  and  F.  Hartley,  4,  Pickup 
Street,  Nelson,  Lancashire.  Here  is  a  list  of 


those  who  are  fully  entitled  to  Honourable 
Mention; — Kid,  J.  McAllister,  Ernest  W. 
Jackson,  Tommy  Atkins,  Harry  J.  Horton, 
Luckless,  and  Brown  Linnet.  For  once  we  will 
run  hastily  through  some  of  the  failures,  and 
make  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  them.  A 
great  many  have  chosen  very  tame  subjects, 
just  the  thing  that  every  man  photographs. 
We  are  tired  for  instance  of  Moreton  Old  Hall, 
unless  exceptionally  well  done,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  print  sent  by  Oakleaf. 
Mounts  such  as  W.  F.  Rayner  uses  are  very 
shoddy  style  indeed.  Why  did  he  let  the 
horse  and  cart  go  behind  the  bear?  They 
only  take  away  interest  from  the  main  subject 
and  muddle  things  up.  Sea  pieces  like  that 
shown  by  Hillsboro’  are  also  very  stale.  In¬ 
quisitive  has  not  learnt  the  elements  of  animal 
posing.  To  put  a  cat  among  such  fancy  work, 
and  to  show  a  clumsy  arm  holding  it  by  the 
neck  is  really  terrible.  John  J.  Hartley’s 
snowscene  shows  a  very  fair  atmospheric 
effect,  but  there  is  no  arrangement  about  his 


Funny  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

“The  Young  Commercial  Traveller.’’ 

G.  H.  Schafer,  Ashtead. 
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trees.  Those  in  the  foreground  are  too  equal 
in  distance  from  one  another,  and  also  from 
the  camera.  John  Pickering  almost  had  a 
good  portrait,  but  the  lighting  is  a  shade  too 
strong.  We  cannot  understand,  L.W.,  what 
you  see  beautiful  in  a  wire  fence,  and  your 
clouds  are  far  too  black.  Gingham’s  young 
lady  at  the  window  is  too  much  out  of  focus  to 
be  effective.  “Will  he  come?’’  is  the  title. 
Our  opinion  is  that  if  he  did  he  would  be  much 
disappointed  at  such  a  nebulous  young  lady. 
Blue  Peter  has  produced  a  very  fair  seascape, 
but  mounted  it  so  fantastically,  that  the  eye  is 
lost  in  wonder  at  the  mount,  and  can  hardly 
see  the  picture  at  all.  We  should  like  Velo's 
architectural  interior  better  if  it  had  not  quite 
such  a  cold  blue-black  tone.  The  blacksmith’s 
interior  by  Stanley  is  spoilt  by  having  the 
figures  too  much  to  one  side,  the  lighting  also 
is  a  little  flat.  Shocking  examples  of  what  is 
known  as  the  “  Soot  and  whitewash  ’’  style  of 
print  have  been  contributed  by  Sefton,  H.  F. 
Taylor,  Ashtead,  Aucum,  and  Edward 
Gaskin.  The  negatives  from  which  these 
prints  were  made  have  been  over-developed. 
Prints  with  far  too  strong  contrasts  are  also 
shown  by  the  following: — Soutar  Johnnie, 
W.  C.  White,  and  Samona.  We  must  con¬ 
clude  this  brief  epitome  without  having 
mentioned  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  prints 
sent  in. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

Post-Card  Opinion  Competition. — Five  shillings 
is  offered  for  the  competitor  who  briefly  and  clearly 
points  out  the  principal  failures  evident  in  professional 
photography  as  a  whole.  These  miniature  essays  must 
be  written  each  on  a  post-card,  and  if  the  writing  in  any 
is  too  small  to  be  reasonably  legible  we  shall  disqualify 

them.  The  competition  will  close  March  25.  Although 
a  coupon  was  given  in  January,  you  are  requested  not 
to  use  it,  but  to  send  your  post-card  without,  since  the 
attachment  of  the  coupon  is  contrary  to  the  postal 
regulations. 

General  Competition. —A  prize  of  ics.  is  offered 
for  the  best  photograph  of  any  subject.  The  competition 
will  close  March  25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the 
J  anuary  issue. 

Print  Mounted  in  the  American  Style  Com¬ 
petition. — The  American  style  has  become  almost  a 
by-word,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  method  of 
superimposing  different  tints  of  paper  and  allowing  a 
small  margin  to  be  seen  of  each  enables  the  photo¬ 
grapher  to  beautify  his  photographs  to  an  extent  not 
previously  possible.  The  old  style  of  mount,  the 
Oxford  line,  the  India  tint  and  the  gold  bevel  edge  are 
all  but  obsolete,  for  which  one  ought  to  be  devoutly 
thankful,  but  there  are  infinite  variations  possible  in 
this  American  style,  as  it  is  broadly  called,  and  we  want 
to  see  what  our  readers  can  do  in  this  way.  We  offer, 

then,  three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  prints  mounted  in  the  above 
style.  Of  course  the  pictorial  value  of  the  print  will  be 
taken  into  consideration,  but  however  good  the  picture 
is,  if  it  is  badly  mounted  it  will  not  get  a  prize.  The 
competition  closes  March  25.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  January  issue. 

The  Woodlands  Competition. -Three  prizes  of 
ios.,  7s.  fid.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  photographs  of  a  woodland  scene  or  one 
in  which  trees  form  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  a  good 
many  months  since  we  offered  a  prize  for  photographs 
of  woodland  scenery,  and  as  photographing  among 
trees  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  novices  as 
affording  a  study  of  light  and  shade  and  outline,  we 
hope  many  who  have  not  hitherto  competed  will  go  in 
for  this  event.  The  competition  closes  April  25.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  February  issue. 

Boys  Playing  Marbles  Competition. — Three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best, 


second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  two  or  more 
boys  playing  at  marbles.  There  is  abundant  scone  here 
for  some  good  grouping  and  for  natural  attitudes  and 
expressions,  and  we  do  hope  that  competitors  will  not 
send  in  work  that  has  not  at  least  these  qualifications.  The 
boys  must  look  as  if  they  meant  the  game  and  on  no 
account  be  staring  at  the  photographer  in  the  only  too 
frequently  seen  “  waiting-to-be-took  ”  attitude.  Boys 
are  pretty  plentiful ;  marbles  may  be  had  for  a  mere 
trifle,  as  many  as  twenty  for  a  penny,  we  believe. 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  this  particular 
competition  being  taken  up  very  generally,  and  who¬ 
ever  does  it  in  a  thoughtful  manner  ought  to  learn 
thereby  something  about  the  practice  of  composition,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  grouping.  The  competition  will  close 
April  25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  February  issue. 

Street  Scene  Competition. — Three  prizes  of  ios., 
7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third 
best  photographs  of  a  street  scene  in  an  ordinary  town. 
We  want  to  see  how  far  our  readers  can  get  the  best 
impression  of  an  ordinary,  commonplace,  ugly,  commer¬ 
cial,  shoppy  or  warehousy  street.  No  churches,  town 
halls,  or  edifices  of  that  character  may  be  included. 
This  gives  a  chance  for  readers  in  busy  London,  lively 
Liverpool,  murky  Manchester  or  our  other  large 
towns.  We  have  seen  some  excellent  work  done 
among  the  most  unpromising  surroundings.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  to  which  towns  the  awards  fall.  The 
competition  will  close  May  25.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  the  present  issue. 


Postman,  Policeman,  Milkman,  hawker  Com¬ 
petition. — Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the 
best,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  any  of 
the  following: — Postman,  policeman,  milkman  or 
hawker.  These  individuals  — familiar  sights  in  every 
town  and  village — offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
effective  portrayal.  No  further  explanation  will,  we 
think,  be  necessary.  The  competition  will  close  May 
25.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Mountainous  or  Hilly  Scenery  Competition. — 

Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second 
best  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  landscape  in  a 
mountainous  or  hilly  district.  In  this  case  residents  in 
our  northern  counties  or  in  Wales  or  in  bonny  Stotland 
will  have  a  slight  advantage,  but,  of  course,  those  who 
have  spent  their  holidays  in  these  parts  will  also  stand 
a  good  chance.  The  competition  will  close  June  25. 
The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Flat  Country  Scenery  Competition. — Three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second  best  and 
third  best  photographs  of  a  flat  country  landscape. 
This  gives  a  good  opportunity  to  those  who  live  or  have 


General  Competition  Certificate. 

“  Bless  Thy  little  Lamb  to-night.’’ 

F.  Hartley,  '  Nelson. 


been  in  our  Eastern  counties,  or,  of  course,  into  corre¬ 
sponding  scenery  abroad.  In  this,  as  in  all  landscape 
competitions,  we  specially  advise  our  readers  not  to 
overlook  the  value  of  a  good,  strong  foreground.  The 
competition  will  close  June  25.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  April  issue. 

Doll  Photograph  Competiiion.  Three  prizes  are 
offered,  of  10s.,  7s.  6d  and  5s.,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  most  amusing  photographs  of  a  doll  or 
dolls.  There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  dolls 
now-a-days  as  of  human  beings,  and  since  dolls  are  to  be 
found  in  all  well-regulated  households,  we  imagine  that 
this  competition  will  be  very  readily  taken  up.  There 
are  some  particularly  funny  dolls,  too,  such  as  the 
Gollywog  and  his  associates,  but  we  do  not  limit  our 
readers  to  any  particular  species.  They  may  choose 
what  they  like,  but  they  must  arrange  these  dolls  to 
make  a  funny  picture.  The  competition  will  close 
July  25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Railway  Station  Competition. — Railway  stations 
are  always  interesting,  and  they  can  be  made,  with 
proper  conditions,  most  pictorial.  In  offering,  there¬ 
fore,  three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  photographs  we  ask  for  the 
best  photographs  of  a  railway  station,  in  which  there 
must  be  a  train  or  some  portion  of  it  at  a  standstill. 
We  do  not  want  any  1000th  of  a  second  shutter  work  of 
Flying  Scotchmen  in  this  case.  What  we  do  want  is  the 
most  pictorial  impression  of  a  railway  station  with  all 
its  familiar  attributes.  The  competition  will  close  July 
25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume ,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


Tinted  Cover  Glasses  for  Lantern 
Slides. — Either  coat  glass  with  a  20  gr. 
solution  of  gelatine,  or  else  use  unexposed 
lantern  plates,  or  place  spoilt  plates  in  hypo 
and  ferridcyanide  until  the  image  has  totally 
disappeared,  and  then  wash  well,  and  soak 
them  in  solutions  of  the  following  dyes  : — 
For  red,  use  Congo  red  1  :  100,  or  fuchsine 
or  red  coralline;  for  orange,  use  aurantia 
1  :  100,  or  light  chrysoidine  ;  for  yellow,  use 
saturated  solution  Manchester  yellow  or 
uranine  ;  for  green,  concentrated  acid  green, 
or  malachite  green  ;  for  blue,  Hoffman’s  or 
gentian  blue;  for  violet,  methyl  violet  1  1400. 
Soak  the  plate  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
brushing  the  surface  to  remove  air-bubbles, 
and  then  dry  quickly.  Most  of  the  dyes  are 
soluble  in  water  or  in  glacial  acetic  acid  and 
water,  and  the  depth  of  tint  can  be  varied  at 
will  by  reducing  or  strengthening  the  solution  , 
or  shortening  or  lengthening  the  duration  of 
immersion. — Photo  News. 


In  this  department  we  criticise  photographs  sent  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  and  give  reproductions  of  some  that 
are  particularly  useful  for  illustrating  the  principles  ot 
pictorial  selection.  Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted 
flat  (not  rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps 
and  “  The  Critic  "  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned. 

Special  Criticisms  by  Post. — Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  posf  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  woik 
does  not  “  pay”  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  soi  t  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  by  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Postal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.”  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Print  Mounting  Department.  —  We  are  now  so 
frequently  receiving  inquiries  for  advice  as  to  the 
mounting  of  prints,  what  tint  and  substance  of  mount 
to  select,  how  to  harmonize  the  colours  of  an  “  Ameri¬ 
can”  mount,  etc.,  etc,  and  as  it  is  far  from  easy  to 
prescribe  suitable  mounts  without  showing  an  example, 
we  propose  to  inaugurate  a  Print  Mounting  Depart¬ 
ment.  This  scheme  is  not  a  commercial  undertaking, 
excepting  in  the  sense  that  it  may  add  to  the  value  of 
our  journal,  nor  do  we  intend  to  mount  more  than  two, 
or  at  the  most  three  prints  for  any  one  reader  during 
the  month.  We  simply  want  to  get  men  on  to  the  right 
track  and  then  leave  them  to  go  ahead  for  themselves. 
We  can  only  receive  prints  for  mounting  up  to  March 
25th ;  the  department  will  be  suspended  during  the 
summer  months,  but  if  sufficient  indication  has  been 
given  of  its  utility,  it  will  be  renewed  again  during  the 
following  winter  season.  Each  print  for  mounting  must 
be  sent  flat,  together  with  the  special  coupon  (fiom  our 
advertising  columns)  and  Ninkpence  in  stamps.  It  will 
be  returned  to  the  sender  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
effectively  mounted,  carefully  packed  and  post  paid. 
We  take  no  responsibility  for  the  damage  or  loss  of 
prints  during  transit.  Note  particularly  that  we  decline 
to  deal  with  glossy  prints, -for  as  a  rule  they  do  not 
lend  ihemselves  to  effective  mountinp. 

Maxime. — This  will  hardly  do.  You  see 
the  lighting  effect  was  very  strong  and  con¬ 
trasty,  while  the  building  in  the  foreground 
was  of  too  stiff  and  formal  a  character  to  make 
a  picture.  The  printing  process  was  also  un¬ 
suitable  for  so  black-and-white  a  negative. 
You  can  prevent  harshness  in  future  by  giving 
a  little  longer  exposure,  and  not  selecting  quite 
such  difficult  subjects. 

Velox.  —  Well  trimmed  and  not  badly 
selected,  but  much  too  hard,  either  the  fault 
of  the  printing  process  or  the  negative — most 
probably  the  former.  A  view  of  this  character 
is  rather  difficult  to  take,  especially  on  a  dull 
day  and  with  an  exposure  such  as  you  gave. 
You  are  on  the  right  lines,  however,  so  far  as 
choice  of  subject  and  trimming  go. 
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Boz. — Not  bad,  but  the  lighting  is  too  all¬ 
round  to  make  a  picture  from  the  material  at 
hand.  You  should  have  waited  until  the  rays 
fell  more  from  one  side.  The  scene  would 
also  have  been  better  as  a  setting  for  some 
genre  study,  as  it  is  hardly  strong  enough  in 
interest  of  itself. 

A.  O.  M. — You  moved  your  camera  and 
gave  much  too  long  an  exposure.  Two 
seconds  would  have  been  ample,  we  fancy. 
You  selected  a  passable  standpoint  seeing  the 
material  you  had  at  hand,  but  you  should 
have  lowered  the  camera  legs  so  as  to  include 
less  foreground. 

Detego. — This  is  very  pleasing,  but  it 
seems  to  need  life  to  make  it  more  effective. 
Exposure  and  the  rest  quite  satisfactory. 

Oakleaf. — A  very  good  idea  not  badly 
worked  out.  The  only  thing  we  regret  is  that 
you  did  not  make  the  whole  into  a  circular 


Handy  Andy. — This  is  certainly  rather  nice, 
and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  the  tree  in 
the  foreground  did  not  stand  out  a  little  more 
pronouncedly  from  those  in  the  distance,  and 
its  shape  and  the  whole  of  the  composition  are 
extremely  satisfactory.  You  gave  rather  too 
long  an  exposure,  which  accounts  for  flatness 
to  a  considerable  extent. 

Novice,  H.B. — Over-developed  and  rather 
fuzzy.  You  chose  a  difficult  subject  to  photo¬ 
graph  because  of  the  strong  contrasts.  Simpler 
views  with  less  material  make  better  photo¬ 
graphs. 

Sandal-wood. — We  do  not  like  this  at  all : 
the  chrysanthemums  look  so  very  crushed  and 
sat  upon,  and  the  little  vase  gives  one  the  idea 
that  it  is  going  to  topple  off  the  table  almost 
every  second.  Make  a  study  of  some  of  the 
flower  studies  in  back  numbers  of  the  Salons, 
and  notice  how  things  are  arranged  therein, 
and  then  go  and  do  likewise. 


composition.  You  can  easily  do  this  by 
running  round  with  a  compass  and  mounting 
on  a  suitable  round  mount. 

Etheldreda. — This  is  overexposed,  conse¬ 
quently  slightly  flat.  It  would  print  well  on 
Velox,  we  should  say.  It  was  a  pity  you  were 
forced  to  cut  the  top  of  the  chancel  arch  oft, 
but  we  are  afraid  you  could  not  have  avoided 
this  with  a  camera  like  yours. 

Sandsend. — What  a  pity  the  foreground  is 
so  bitty,  otherwise  this  would  have  been 
charming,  especially  as  suggesting  early  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  in  the  main  on  right  lines  ;  it  only 
needed  just  a  little  more  faking  to  make  it 
quite  a  picture.^ 

Nemo. — A  stock  view_not  as  well  taken  as 
the  general  stock  views  are.  Still  it  is  not 
bad,  but  we  think  you  could  have  devoted 
your  attention  to  something  less  hackneyed. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Oakleai. 


Mo. — This  will  hardly  do.  You  see  you 
should  not  attempt  architectural  views  of  this 
character  with  a  hand  camera,  because  the 
lines  will  necessarily  all  be  wrong,  for  a  swing- 
back  is  absolutely  essential  Then  you  made 
a  very  big  mistake  in  taking  the  church 
from  such  a  position  with  a  great  wall  running 
across  the  bottom  of  the  plate.  Your  mani¬ 
pulation  is  also  messy.  Keep  your  fingers 
clean  when  you  tone,  and  before  you  take  the 
prints  out  of  the  final  washing  water  go  over 
them  carefully  with  a  wetted  cotton- wool  pad. 

J.  B.  W.  (Birmingham). — This  is  quite  nice, 
certainly  on  the  right  lines.  It  would  look 
well  in  purple  carbon  on  a  warm  yellow 
paper. 

Amateur. — This  lacks  something  to  balance 
it  on  the  left-hand  side,  otherwise,  as  the 
lighting  is  rather  nice,  it  has  some  claims  to 
the  pictorial.  We  do  not  care  for  the  mount 
or  the  trimming.  Try  a  circle  with  the  biggest 
tree  trunk  as  a  centre. 
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Fab.  (Amateur). — A  very  pleasant  photo¬ 
graph,  eminently  suggestive  of  a  breezy  day 
at  Flamborough.  We  think  it  better  with 
half  an  inch  off  the  bottom. 

Oak. — The  position  is  very  good  indeed  and 
the  ensemble  satisfactory,  although  we  think 


that  perhaps  the  clouds  are  a  little  too  heavily 
printed.  We  also  fancy  you  erred  slightly  on 
the  side  of  overexposure,  although  not  much. 

Billiz. — This  would  be  better  if  the  boys 
had  been  feeding  the  ducks  rather  than  look¬ 
ing  at  the  camera.  If  they  had  been  doing 
this  quite  a  picture  would  have  resulted.  A 
little  more  sharpness,  however,  would  have 
been  a  gain. 

Instantograph.  —  This  is  spoilt  by  the 
prosaic-looking  men,  and  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  ripple  in  the  water.  When  taking 
a  view  of  this  character  you  should  always 
throw  a  stone  into  the  quiet  parts  of  the 
stream  to  make  a  ripple ;  and  as  to  the  men 
in  the  prosaic  garments,  if  they  would  not 
move  when  requested,  you  should  have  thrown 
them  with  the  stone.  Trimming  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

Evesham. — This  is  very  nicely  taken,  only 
a  trifle  overexposed. 

Ulva. — A  nice  view,  far  more  pictorial  than 
most  panoramic  pictures  are.  This  is  due  to 
your  not  having  selected  a  bright  day,  and 
consequently  unpleasant  details  have  been 
partially  hidden  or  eliminated  altogether. 


Zero. — Rather  black  and  white.  This 
silver  paper  is  given  to  producing  effects  of 
this  sort,  and  requires  very  special  negatives. 

Vandyke  Brown.  —  Rather  a  nice  little 
scrap,  and  certainly  a  good  photograph,  see¬ 
ing  the  sort  of  camera  you  employ.  We 
should  advise  you  to  try  a  larger  instrument, 
which  would  give  you  more  scope. 

Cannock  Chase.  —  Just  a  trifle  too  flat, 
otherwise  very  pleasant.  We  think  if  you 
use  a  grey  paper  the  ensemble  would  be  better. 

Fenty. — A  nice  effect  of  mist,  but  we  have 
seen  many  pictures  of  a  very  similar  character, 
and  therefore  it  is  rather  stale.  Nevertheless 
it  is  better  than  most. 

Bedloe. — Spoilt  by  the  children  being  cut 
up,  and  the  whole  being  wrong  way  up  on  the 
plate.  You  should  have  taken  an  upright 
picture,  including  only  the  rise  in  the  road 
and  the  trees  at  each  side  of  it ;  and  if  you 
introduced  the  children  at  all,  they  should 
have  been  walking  down  towards  the  spectator 
as  if  coming  from  school. 

F.  P.  H.  (Brighton). — We  do  not  care  for 
this  very  much  ;  it  seems  purposeless,  although 
well  photographed.  A  woman  standing  at  a 
cottage  door  in  an  attitude  like  this  cannot  be 
said  to  mean  anything  whatever. 

Thrush. — This  would  have  been  all  right 
trimmed  circular.  You  have  got  a  fine  sky 
effect,  and  the  vessels  are  just  in  the  right 
position,  but  they  are  a  tiny  bit  too  small. 

Kersie.  —  A  nice  copse,  well  photographed 
and  capitally  lighted.  You  should  put  some 
clouds  behind  the  trees.  A  sunset  effect 
would  be  most  suitable. 

W.  W.  P. — A  fine  moor  view,  bold  in  con¬ 
ception  and  certainly  original  and  telling. 


We  can  suggest  no  method  for  improving  it. 
Any  more  detail  would  have  been  a  great 
mistake. 

Owden  Glyndwr. — A  very  pretty  little  bit 
indeed,  well  worth  enlarging. 


Submitted  tor  criticism  by  Oak. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  W.W.P. 


Tommy  Atkins. — We  like  the  view  on  the 
road  the  best ;  it  is  certainly  pictorial  in  the 
matter  of  lighting,  and  you  have  trimmed  it 
well.  We  do  not  quite  like  the  figures,  how¬ 
ever  ;  their  prosaic  costumes  tell  against  the 
picturesqueness  of  the  whole.  What  a  pity 


you  had  not  a  boy  where  the  man  in  the  Trilby 
is.  The  view  of  the  fall  is  very  unsatisfactory ; 
it  looks  more  like  a  white  hair  rug  hung  out  to 
dry  than  anything  else.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  best  left  unphotographed,  in  our  opinion. 

Quercus. — Fairly  selected,  but  it  will  be 
vastly  improved  if  you  can  introduce  a  few 
clouds.  A  sunset  type  would  be  most  effective. 
The  composition  is  slightly  square,  which  is 
somewhat  of  a  drawback. 

Blue  Peter. — Rather  a  pretty  snap-shot 
with  plenty  of  life  and  vigour  in  it.  It  would 
look  well  printed  in  platinotype. 

Avengle. — Rather  ordinary.  A  photograph 
of  this  character  ought  to  be  absolutely  crisp 
and  sharp,  and  yours  has  a  slight  lack  of  defi¬ 
nition  all  over  it.  Mounting  and  the  rest 
satisfactory. 

New  Reader,  W.B. — There  is  something 
seriously  wrong  with  your  picture.  We  fancy 
the  shutter  is  working  too  quickly,  which 
necessitates  your  forcing  the  picture,  and 
consequently  producing  fog.  A  cheap  lens  is 
apt  to  do  this.  You  could,  however,  produce 
a  somewhat  similar  result  by  badly  over¬ 
exposing  ;  but  you  do  not  tell  us  exactly 
what  you  gave,  and  we  prefer  to  put  it  down 
to  the  “instantaneous”  cause. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Tommy  Atkins. 


Systema. — This  is  not  at  all  bad,  but  it 
would  be  better  in  a  circular  mount.  There 
is  a  slight  inclination  to  fuzziness,  which  is 
just  a  wee  bit  irritating  ;  but,  of  course,  in  a 
view  of  this  character  a  little  diffusion  can  be 
allowed. 

Canish. — A  good  natural  photograph  spoilt 
by  a  rather  extraordinary  mount.  Have  an 
enlargement  made  and  frame  in  a  sensible 
way,  and  a  nice  picture  will  accrue. 

Albertus. — Not  a  bad  spot,  but  you  should 
have  taken  it  on  a  more  misty  day,  so  as  to 
get  distance  and  aerial  perspective.  Clouds 
are  also  absolutely  essential  in  a  scene  of  this 
character,  where  everything  depends  upon 
effect,  and  not  on  topographical  beauty. 

Newark. — This  is  very  hard.  You  required 
more  light,  and  you  should  have  had  the  lamp 
a  trifle  more  to  one  side.  Remember  that  a 
flash  picture,  when  the  flash  has  been  delivered 
from  directly  behind  the  camera,  is  necessarily 
hard  and  artificial. 

Fido. — A  very  delightful  piece  of  interior 
photography,  well  selected  and  of  excellent 
tonality.  It  could  not  be  better. 

Brownie. — Rather  pretty,  but  out  of  focus. 
You  have  trimmed  it  nicely  and  got  a  good 
tonality.  It  would  look  nice  enlarged  and 
done  in  brown  carbon. 

Erwood. — The  dog  is  too  much  out  of 
focus.  You  should  recollect  that  a  Folding 
Pocket  Kodak  does  not  allow  you  to  go  as 
near  as  you  have  done.  Wet  your  films 


before  you  develop  them,  and  then  you  will 
prevent  those  nasty  marks. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Erwood. 
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Retlaw  Sivad. — This  will  make  a  very 
nice  setting  for  a  lovers’  parting  picture.  It 
makes  a  pretty  study  even  as  it  is,  but  if  you 
had  given  a  slightly  shorter  exposure  you 
would  have  got  more  brilliancy  and  a  greater 
effect  of  sunshine  and  shadow. 

Tired  Tim. — No  wonder  you  have  selected 
“  Tired  Tim”  as  your  nom-de-plume,  seeing 
the  sort  of  photograph  you  have  taken.  It 
would  make  anyone  tired  to  think  of  walking 
down  that  long,  straight  road.  The  effect 
would  have  been  improved  if  you  had  intro¬ 
duced  a  cart  or  something  of  that  sort,  and 
we  also  rather  fancy  that  you  have  slightly 
overexposed,  which  accounts  for  flatness. 

C anaden si s .  — This  is  slightly  underexposed , 
still  not  bad  for  a  snap-shot.  A  bit  better 
lighting  would  have  made  all  the  difference. 

W.  H.  B.  (Brighton). — This  makes  quite  a 
nice  picture,  being  well  trimmed,  well  selected 
and  of  a  nice  colour. 

Tripod. — A  nice  homely  picture  suffering 
from  fog  towards  the  bottom.  Look  to  the 
top  end  of  your  dark  slide. 

Neslington. — This  is  certainly  a  rather 
nice  rendering  of  sunshine,  but  it  trends  just 
a  wee  bit  to  spottiness.  We  do  not  think  the 
printing  process  does  it  justice.  Try  carbon. 

Cymro. — This  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  You  should  have  posed  the  man  as  if 
he  really  were  petting  the  dog  or  something 
of  that  sort.  The  photography  is  all  right, 
although  you  have  overexposed  very  slightly. 
Pictures  of  this  character  do  not  give  much 
tooth  for  criticism,  because  they  are  so  trivial. 

A  Russia  Girl. —  A  rather  good  effect, 
reminding  one  of  an  old  Dutch  painting.  The 
man  is  stiff,  however,  and  we  think  you  could 
have  posed  him  in  a  more  pointed  manner. 


Linear  and  Aerial  Perspective. — The 
effect  of  distance  produced  upon  the  eye  by 
diminishing  aud  approaching  lines  is  called 
linear  perspective.  Aerial  perspective,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  applied  to  the  effect  of  space  or 
distance  produced  upon  the  eye  by  intervening 
atmosphere,  which  renders  objects  further  and 
further  away,  less  and  less  distinct.  The 
photographer  is  not  much  concerned  with 
linear  perspective — nature  looks  after  that  for 
him.  But  he  is  prone  to  overlook,  ignore  or 
even  destroy  the  appearance  of  aerial  per¬ 
spective  in  his  photographs  by  such  expedients 
as  focussing  upon  the  distance,  and  by  this 
proceeding  and  the  employment  of  a  small 
aperture  he  adds  to  his  lens  some  of  the 
attributes  of  the  telescope,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  or  less  completely  disperses  the 
atmospheric  veil  of  nature.  Were  this 
behaviour  good  art,  then  our  painters  ought  to 
view  their  landscapes  through  telescopes  to 
correct  their  own  visual  deficiencies.  But 
unless  the  aim  is  to  make  some  scientific 
observation  wherein  minutiae  of  detail  assists 
in  identification,  this  kind  of  tele-photography 
is  extremely  bad  art,  and  only  those  persons 
without  taste  would  practise  such  a  degradation 
of  the  beautiful 


Toning  Bath  for  Lantern  Slides. — After 
the  slide  has  been  fixed  and  well  washed,  it 
should  be  bleached  with  mercury-bichloride, 
again  well  washed,  and  toned  in  the  following 


gold  bath  : — 

Hot  water .  1000  ccm. 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide. .  10  grms. 

Sodium  carbonate  .  15  ,, 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  (s.  sol)  10  drops 


When  the  solution  is  about  luke-warm  add 
1  gram,  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in  300  ccm. 
water.  If  only  a  small  quantity  be  required 
for  use,  a  tenth  part,  say,  of  the  solution  may 
be  taken,  and,  of  course,  only  a  tenth  part 
(30  ccm.)  of  the  chloride  of  gold  should  be 
added.  This  is  also  a  good  method  of  intensi¬ 
fication. — Chronik. 

Developer  for  Cold  Bath  Platinum 
Paper  : — 

No.  1.  Water .  1000  ccm. 

Oxalate  of  potash  . .  300  grms. 

Neutralize  if  necessary. 

No.  2.  Water .  1000  ccm. 

Oxalate  of  potash  . .  100  grms. 

Phosphate  of  potash.  50  ,, 

Toning  .Blue  Prints. — Dissolve  a  piece  of 
caustic  potash  as  big  as  a  soup  bean  in  5  ounces 
of  water.  Place  ferro-prussiate  print  in  this 
solution,  and  it  will  fade  to  orange  yellow. 
When  all  blue  has  disappeared,  wash  print 
thoroughly  in  clear  water.  Then  dissolve  a 
partly  heaped  teaspoonful  of  tannic  acid  in 
8  ounces  of  water.  Put  the  yellow  prints  in 
this  bath,  when  they  will  turn  to  a  brown  that 
can  be  allowed  to  assume  a  tone  of  any 
required  depth.  Then  wash  well  and  dry. 

Water  Varnish  for  Negatives. — Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  British  Journal  of  Photography  the 
application  of  a  water  varnish  to  negatives 
immediately  they  are  removed  from  the  wash¬ 
ing  water  is  the  best  known  remedy  against 
damage  from  silver  staining,  whilst  its  applica¬ 
tion  admits  of  subsequent  retouching  without 
the  employment  of  a  medium.  The  following 
formula  is  that  recommended .  Place  in  a  clean 
enamelled  pan  one  pint  of  water,  into  which 
insert  four  ounces  of  shellac  in  thin  flakes, 
and  place  the  vessel  on  a  fire  or  gas  stove 
until  the  water  is  raised  to  212  deg.  Fahren¬ 
heit.  When  this  temperature  is  reached  a  few 
drops  of  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  borax  is 
dropped  into  the  boiling  pan  containing  the 
shellac  and  water,  taking  care  to  stir  vigorous¬ 
ly  with  a  long  strip  of  glass  until  the  shellac  is 
all  dissolved.  Too  much  borax  should  not  be 
added,  only  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  shellac 
to  dissolve,  and  it  is  better  to  stop  short,  if 
anything,  before  all  the  flakes  dissolve  out 
than  add  too  much  borax.  The  solution  is 
then  filtered  carefully,  and  when  cold  the 
water  varnish  is  ready  for  use. 


and  near  with  the 
short -focus  lens. 
The  long  lens 
would,  however, 
make  things  in  the 
background,  such 
as  trees  or  moun¬ 
tains,  very  large, 
while  the  short  lens 
would  make  them 
small.  Thus 
where  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  choice  as 
to  the  distance  of 
the  camera  from 
the  subject,  a  series 
of  lenses  will  en¬ 
able  us  to  select 
that  point  which 
gives  the  desired 
relation  of  objects 
fore  and  aft  and 


To  Prepare  Ferro-Prussiate  Paper. — 


No.  i. 

Citrate  of  iron  and  ammonia  8  parts. 
Ferricyanide  of  ammonium  2  ,, 

Oxalic  acid  .  1  part. 

Distilled  water .  120  parts. 

No.  2. 

Ferricyanide  of  potassium  ..  8  parts. 

Ferricyanide  of  ammonium  2  ,, 

Distilled  water .  120 


J '  10  1.111  VV  ClLA/l  ............  1  ,  , 

Mix  Nos.  1  and  2  and  filter.  The  paper  to  be 
coated  is  floated  upon  the  bath  for  four 
minutes  and  then  dried  at  go0  F.  After 
exposure  the  prints  are  washed  in  soft  water, 
and  then  placed  in  a  mixture  of  1  part  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  to  100  of  water.  They  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  bath  for  five  minutes,  and 
are  thoroughly  washed.  For  printing  on 
canvas  or  silk  :  Dissolve  5  parts  of  arrow-root 
in  50  of  water,  and  2  parts  of  gelatine  in  50  of 
hot  water.  A  mixture  of  300  parts  water, 
1  part  white  sugar,  J  part  glycerine,  and  ^  part 
saturated  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  are  boiled  and  the 
gelatine  and  arrow  -  root 
solutions  are  added  to  it 
with  constant  stirring. 

Filter  into  a  flat  dish  resting 
in  hot  water,  and  float  the 
fabric  to  be  coated  on  it 
for  five  minutes  ;  mount  it 
on  blotting  paper  fastened 
to  a  drawing-board  and  dry 
in  a  warm  room,  after 
which  sensitize  in  the  usual 
manner.  Before  fixing,  the 
prints  should  be  placed  one 
by  one  between  sheets  of 
blotting  paper  in  order  to 
avoid  spots. 


the  most  pleasing  per¬ 
spective.  Again,  where  a 
subject  is  to  be  photo¬ 
graphed  and  there  is  but 
one  available  point  of  view, 
the  advantage  of  a  series 
of  lenses  is  evident,  for 
from  a  given  point  there  is 
only  one  lens  that  will  take 
in  a  given  amount  of  view, 
and  the  thing  to  do  is  to 
select  the  lens  that  comes 
nearest  to  it.  Here,  of 
course,  there  is  no  choice 
as  to  perspective  and 
the  relation  of  objects 
front  and  back.  We 
are  inclined  to  think 
that  for  artistic  photo¬ 
graphy  (outside  of  por¬ 
trait  work,  at  least)  the 
ideal  way  is  to  have  a 
series  of  lenses  ranging 
from  one  to  four  times  the 
long  side  of  plate  for  focal 
length,  and  probably  the 
most  useful  are  between  two  and  three.  We 
are  also  inclined  to  think  that  most  photo¬ 
graphers  make  the  mistake  of  using  too 
short  a  focal  length,  even  though  longer 
ones  are  at  their  command.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  amateurs  and  those  begin¬ 
ning.  It  is  most  natural  to  think  that  the 
more  taken  in  by  a  picture  the  better,  and  the 
term  “wide-angle  lens”  is  with  beginners 
synonymous  with  “  a  good  thing.”  The  ten¬ 
dency  is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  house,  but 
to  squeeze  in  the  barn  and  the  pig-pen,  and 
wherever  the  limit  of  the  picture,  something 
just  outside  is  always  wanted.  If  the  whole 
farm  is  wanted,  go  up  on  to  the  nearest  hilltop 
and  take  it  with  a  very  long-focus  lens,  when  a 
much  more  satisfactory  grouping  will  result. 
All  the  buildings  will  be  nearer  of  a  size  and 
the  front  gate  will  not  take  up  more  than  its 
share.  But  when  you  get  up  on  the  hilltop, 


The  Little  Gardener.  By  Loomis. 


the  short- 
focus  will 
make  the  dif¬ 
ference  in 
their  sizes 
great.  Thus 
if  we  are 
taking  a  pic¬ 
ture  with  a 
building  as 
the  principal 
feature,  we 
might  use  a 
short  or  long- 
focus  lens 
and  bring  the 
building  the 
same  size 
with  each  by 
going  far 
back  with  the 
long-focu  s 


Choice  of  Lenses. — It 
is  a  great  advantage  to  the 
landscape  and  general 
photographer  to  carry  two, 
three  or  four  lenses  of 
different  focal  length.  In 
general  (other  things  being 
equal)  the  long-focus  lens 
will  equalize  the  size  of 
objects  far  and  near,  while 
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don’t  think  you  want  to  add  Smith’s  and 
Jones’  farms  to  the  picture  also. — C.  L.  Gil¬ 
christ,  Philadelphia  Photographic  Society. 

Toning  Bromide  Prints. — We  observe  in 
Photography  that  a  correspondent,  R.  E.  Blake 
Smith,  has  found  that  bromide  prints  may  be 
toned  by  sulphuretting  prints  which  have  been 
bleached  with  iodine  or  potassium  ferricyanide 
with  sodium  sulphide.  This  substance  can 
only  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  dealers  in 
pure  re-agents,  as  its  use  is  at  present  practi¬ 
cally  confined  to  analytical  chemistry.  It 
appears  that  an  8  %  solution  gives  excellent 
tones,  and  besides  being  practically  free  from 
smell,  it  does  not  deposit  sulphur. 

Announcement  Slides. — For  making  slides 
for  announcements  or  titles,  the  following 
method  may  be  recommended.  Cover  a 
lantern  glass  with  the  following  varnish. 

Sandarac  .  io  grs.  or  20  g. 

Mastic .  10  , ,  , ,  20  , , 

Methylated  ether  ..  1  oz.  ,,  1000  c.c. 

Dissolve,  and  add 

Benzole .  100  m.  ,,  200  c.c. 

and,  when  dry,  draw  or  write  what  is  required 
with  pen  or  pencil,  then  re- varnish  with 

Sandarac .  15  grs.  or  30  g. 

Mastic . .  15  ,,  ,,  30  ,, 

Methylated  ether  ..  1  oz.  ,,  1000  c.c. 

Modification  of  the  Gum-Pigment 
Process. — According  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Foxlee, 
who  writes  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Photographic  News,  the  following  is  an  alter¬ 
native  method  of  working  the  gum-bichromate 
process: — A  hard-sized  paper  is  first  coated 
with  a  2  per  cent. solution  of  gelatine.  It  is 
then  sensitized  when  dry  by  floating  the 
gelatine  side  for  three  minutes  upon  a  bath 
consisting  of 

Bichromate  of  potash  25  g.  1  oz. 

Water .  1  litre.  40  ozs. 

It  is  then  hung  up  in  the  dark  to  dry.  When 
dry,  printing  may  be  proceeded  with,  and 
must  be  carried  to  sufficient  depth  to  show 
full  detail  in  the  highest  lights  in  the  negative. 
Then  wash  in  several  changes  of  water  to  get 
rid  of  the  free  bichromate,  and  hang  up  to  dry, 
when  it  may  be  kept  for  many  weeks,  even 
though  exposed  to  light  during  the  time. 
The  pigmenting  solution  is  as  follows  :  — 

Stock  solution  for  gum. 

Good  Turkey  gum .  100  g.  4  ozs. 

Water .  200  g.  8  ozs. 

Carbolic  acid,  a  few  drops. 

This  stock  solution  will  keep  good  for  months. 

Pigmenting  solution. 

Stock  gum  solution  ....  16  c.c.  4  d. 

Water  .  8  c.c.  2  d. 

Glycerine .  8  c.c.  2  d. 

Acetic  acid  (glacial)  ....  12  c.c.  3d. 

This  solution  works  best  when  freshly  mixed, 
the  glycerine,  water  and  acetic  acid  being  first 
mixed  together,  and  then  added  to  the  gum 
solution.  Moist  water  colours  may  be  used 
for  the  pigment,  a  little  of  the  requisite  colour 
being  put  upon  a  glass  slab,  and  well  mixed 
with  the  gum  by  means  of  a  palette  knife. 
The  pigmenting  solution  is  applied  to  the 
print  with  a  soft  flat  hog’s  hair  varnish  brush, 
working  first  lengthwise  and  then  crosswise 


until  an  even  coating  is  obtained.  When  the 
print  is  pigmented,  it  is  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
in  that  state  may  be  kept  a  week  or  two,  or 
possibly  longer.  The  development  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  floating  the  print  face  downwards 
on  cold  water.  If  the  development  appears 
tardy,  it  may  be  assisted  with  a  broad  flat 
camel’s  hair  brush  gently  used,  or  slightly 
warm  water  may  be  employed.  For  further 
details  we  refer  those  interested  to  The  Photo¬ 
graphic  News  of  January  24th. 

To  Sensitize  Ordinary  Paper. — Boil  2 
ounces  of  distilled  water  to  which  has  been 
added  1  dram  of  ammonia.  When  boiling, 
saponify  as  much  fine  French  resin  as  will 
neutralize  the  alkali.  Test  with  litmus.  Of 
this  solution  of  saponified  resin,  filter  out  1 
ounce  ;  take  of  water  4  ounces ;  heat  above  and 
add  gelatine,  previously  swelled,  6  grains 
ammonia  chloride,  previously  dissolved  in 
water,  190  grains.  Bath  at  this  point  should 
be  neutral ;  acidify  till  blue  litmus  reaction  is 
decided,  and  with  citric  acid  make  up  bath  to 
40  ounces.  Float  paper  on  above  bath  three 
minutes,  dry,  and  float  on  80-grain  silver  bath. 
This  paper  fumed  twenty-five  minutes  will 
print  black,  and  toned  with  chloro-platinite  of 
potassium  will  give  engraving  black  prints  of 
beautiful  brilliancy. 

Handy  Arrangement  for  Printing. — Get 
two  pieces  of  board,  say  three  feet  six  inches 
long,  or  whatever  the  width  of  windows  may 
be.  They  should  be  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  one  must  be  nine  inches,  the  other 
eleven  inches  wide.  A  strip  of  wood  the  same 
length  as  the  boards,  one  and  three-quarter 
inches  wide,  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick  ;  a  pair  of  stout,  common  hinges,  with 
screws,  and  you  are  ready  to  make  your  print¬ 
ing  board.  Lay  the  pieces  of  board  together, 
and  screw  on  the  hinges ;  nail  the  strip  of 
wood  on  the  front  of  the  widest  board,  bore 
two  holes  through  the  narrow  board,  and  it  is 
ready  for  use.  Put  the  whole  thing  outside 
the  window  on  the  ledge,  pass  stout  string 
through  the  holes,  and  fasten  to  anything  in 
the  room  to  keep  the  boards  from  slipping  out. 
The  ledge  will  prevent  your  frames  from  slid¬ 
ing  off,  and  the  window  can  be  closed  on  the 
board,  the  hinges  allowing  it  to  be  shut  up 
when  not  in  use. 

It  sometimes  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  beginner  to 
photograph  a  wedding  party,  the  result  of 
which  is  often  a  failure.  The  blackness  of  the 
gentlemen’s  coats  contrasting  strongly  with 
the  whiteness  of  the  ladies’  dresses,  makes  the 
subject  a  "tricky”  one.  A  good  plan  is  to 
have  the  men  to  stand  in  the  stronger  light 
and  the  ladies  in  the  shadow,  so  as  to  over¬ 
come,  as  much  as  possible,  that  harsh  contrast 
so  often  noticeable  where  black  and  white 
draperies  are  photographed  together. 

A  good  metol  developer  is — 


Metol  .  1  drm. 

Water  .  8  ozs. 

When  dissolved  add — 

Sulphite  of  soda .  1  oz. 

Potassium  bromide  .  8  grains. 

Potassium  carbonate .  3  drachms. 


For  use  take  one  part  of  developer  and  three 
parts  of  water. 
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Lantern  Slide  Toning. — In  a  series  of 
chapters  on  “Lantern  Slide  Toning,”  by 
C.  Welborne  Piper,  which  is  now  appearing 
in  The  Amateur  Photographer,  we  find  the 
following  instructions  for  obtaining  the  three 
different  tones  with  mercury  iodide.  (A)  To  half 
an  ounce  of  five  per  cent  solution  of  mercury 
bichloride  add  slowly,  and  with  continual 
stirring,  a  ten  per  cent  solution  of  potassium 
iodide  until  the  orange  precipitate  first  formed 
is  just  dissolved,  and  the  solution  is  perfectly 
clear.  Dilute  with  water  to  one  ounce,  and 
then  immerse  the  plate.  The  solution  will 
keep  some  time  and  can  be  used  repeatedly. 
The  image  does  not  bleach,  but  changes  to  a 
brown  colour,  and  when  the  action  is  complete 
the  plate  is  removed  and  washed  in  frequent 
changes  of  still  water  until  the  image  becomes 
a  bright  orange  colour  throughout.  If  washed 
in  running  water  the  high-lights  will  be 
stained.  When  the  full  effect  of  washing  is 
apparent  the  film  is  gently  rinsed  and  wiped 
over  with  a  pad  of  cotton  wool,  and  then  it  is 
allowed  to  dry.  If  stains  do  appear  in  the 
high-lights  they  can  be  removed  by  a  brush 
dipped  in  potassium  iodide  solution,  but  the 
operation  must  be  conducted  very  carefully. 
As  in  most  other  cases,  the  colour  of  the 
result  gives  no  clue  to  the  tone  of  the  image 
projected  by  the  lantern,  which  is  a  very 
exceptional,  glowing  warm  brown  of  great 
luminosity.  The  process  increases  the  density 
of  the  deposit,  and  the  original  slide  must  be 
very  weak  in  density  and  quite  free  from  fog. 
These  conditions  are  essential  if  great  brilliancy 
of  tone  is  desired.  (B)  Is  a  variation  suited 
to  images  of  fair  but  slightly  less  than  normal 
density.  First  convert  the  image  into  silver 
chloride,  then  wash  very  thoroughly,  and  apply 
the  mercury  iodide  solution  and  wash  as  in 
last  method.  The  result  is  a  yellow  image 
giving  a  very  full  and  rich  soft  brown  on  the 
lantern  screen,  but  quite  a  different  tone  from 
the  preceding  one.  (C)  Bleach  the  image  in 
mercury  chloride  or  bromide  solution,  wash 
very  thoroughly,  and  then  apply  five  per  cent 
potassium  iodide.  This  is  a  powerful  intensi¬ 
fication  process  and  should  only  be  applied  to 
very  weak  images.  The  colour  of  the  image 
will  not  alter  in  washing,  and  the  ultimate 
result  is  a  deep  soft  brown.  If  the  shadows 
are  clogged  a  hypo  bath  will  clear  them,  but 
alter  the  tone  slightly,  after  which  the  shadows 
may  be  further  reduced,  if  necessary,  with 
ammonium  peroxide  without  affecting  the  tone. 

Passe-Partout  Framing. — We  have  seen 
in  certain  quarters  brass  rings  for  suspending 
Passe-partouts.  We  strongly  advise,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  loop  of  tape  be  adopted  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  a  brass  ring.  A  loop  of  tape  is 
fastened  without  any  difficulty  to  the  outside 
of  the  back  by  means  of  a  strip  of  cloth  or 
cardboard  about  an  inch  square  glued  down 
to  it.  This  is  quite  as  strong  as  the  ring,  and 
since  it  does  not  penetrate  the  cardboard 
back,  the  picture  within  remains  almost  her¬ 
metically  sealed,  and  no  air  or  dust  can 
penetrate  to  it.  The  two  ends  of  the  loop 
should  be  spread  about  half  an  inch  or  more 
apart,  so  that  the  pictures  will  hang  straight. 
If  the  ends  of  the  loop  are  close  together  this 
will  not  be  so  easily  accomplished. 


The  Focus,  or  more  correctly  focal  length, 
of  a  lens  is  the  distance  between  a  certain 
point  in  the  lens  and  the  ground  glass  when  a 
distant  object  is  focussed.  For  all  ordinary 
purposes  it  may  be  taken  as  the  distance 
between  the  glass  of  a  single  lens,  or  the 
diaphragm  of  a  double  lens,  and  the  ground 
glass.  On  the  focal  length  of  the  lens  depends 
absolutely  the  size  of  objects  in  the  photo¬ 
graph.  The  size  is  just  proportional  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens.  Thus,  if  a  church 
steeple  comes  out  4  inches  high  with  a  lens  of 
8  inches  focus,  it  will  come  out  8  inches  high 
with  a  lens  of  16  inches  focus. 

Developer  for  Gaslyt  Plates. — A 
new  formula  for  the  development  of  Messrs. 
John  J  Griffin  &  Sons’  “Gaslyt”  plates,  has 
been  sent  to  us  by  that  firm.  We  understand 
that  very  rich  colours  may  now  be  obtained 
in  a  more  uniform  manner,  than  with  the  old 
method.  The  recipe  is  as  follows  :  — 


No.  1. 

Water .  24  ounces. 

Metol  .  4  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite  crystals  . .  75 

Potassium  bromide  .  8 

Hydroquinone  .  16 

Sodium  carbonate  crystals  280 
No.  2. 

Ammonium  bromide  ....  1  ounce. 

Ammonium  carbonate  ... .  1  ,, 

Water . •  • .  1  pint. 


For  rich  red  colours,  exposure  should  be  from 
8  to  12  minutes  to  a  16  c.p.  light,  holding  the 
frame  a  distance  of  about  6  inches.  For 
development,  to  every  ounce  of  No.  1  solution, 
add  from  8  to  10  drops  of  No.  2  solution.  For 
warm  brown  tones,  exposure  should  be  from 

5  to  8  minutes,  and  only  from  5  to  6  drops 
of  No.  2  solution  for  each  ounce  of  No.  1. 
The  development  is  complete  in  about 

6  minutes  for  brown  tones,  about  10  minutes 
for  red.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that 
considerable  patience  is  required,  but  the 
resulting  tones  tones  are  so  superior  that  the 
extra  trouble  is  justified. 

The  Aperture  of  a  lens  is  the  diameter  of 
the  opening  that  admits  light.  It  is  generally 
the  diameter  of  a  fixed  stop  or  diaphragm — 
that  is  to  say,  a  stop  that  cannot  be  removed. 
In  some  kind  of  lenses,  such  as  the  portrait 
lens  for  example,  it  is  the  diameter  of  the 
front  glass.  In  any  case  it  is  the  diameter  of 
whatever  opening  determines  the  size  of  the 
bunch  of  rays,  or  “pencil”  of  light,  that  is 
allowed  to  enter  the  camera.  On  the  relation 
of  aperture  to  focal  length  depends  absolutely  the 
rapidity  of  a  lens. 

Changing  Bag. — Take  a  piece  of  black 
silisia  (double  thickness)  and  form  a  bag  three 
feet  long  by  two  feet  wide,  stitching  a  piece  of 
tape  around  the  open  end  to  enable  it  to  be 
drawn  together.  Then  cut  a  piece  six  inches 
square  from  one  of  the  sides,  and  insert  a 
piece  of  ruby  medium.  To  change,  put  the 
bag  over  your  head  and  draw  the  tape  tightly 
around  your  waist,  the  slide  and  the  plates 
having  been  previously  placed  inside. 

Opticians’  Cement. — Resin,  one  pound  ; 
melt,  and  add  dry  plaster  of  Paris,  four  ounces. 


Cleaning  Backs  of  Plates. — After  the 
plates  get  their  final  washing,  place  them  in 
the  draining  rack  back  to  back.  Of  course 
the  grooves  must  be  wide  enough  to  take  the 
two  plates.  This  arrangement,  whilst  allowing 
the  films  to  dry,  keeps  the  backs  damp  and, 
necessarily,  the  waste  emulsion  soft.  When 
the  film  sides  of  the  plates  are  perfectly  dry, 
the  backs  are  easily  wiped  clean  with  a  cloth 
dipped  in  a  little  whiting  and  water,  without 
any  danger  of  injuring  the  negatives. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted ,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature ,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connexion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

One  photograph  of  the  “Stepping  Stones’’  at  Raby 
Mere,  near  Bromborough,  Cheshire.  Joseph  Wain- 
wright,  15,  Bolton  Road,  Port  Sunlight,  near  Birken¬ 
head. 

One  photograph  of  “The  Cannons,”  Burnley.  Fred 
Thistlewaite,  52,  Cleaver  Street,  Burnley. 


Hnswers  to  Correeponfcents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 


expetted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current,  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address : — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

C.  Ponting. — Thanks  for  directing  our  attention  to 
post-card  matter,  which  we  had  overlooked. 

A.  Barrington. — No  ;  but  more  difficult  than  with 
stand  camera.  Any  maker  will  supply  you  with  a  cheap 
stand  camera. 

Sidney  Gurney. — For  a  reply  to  your  inquiry  see 
page  209  last  month. 

Joan. — For  all  ordinary  purposes  we  do  not  think  it 
matters  which  kind  of  finder  you  use.  It  is  certainly  not 
easy  for  some  people  to  arrange  a  picture  when  it  is 
upside  down.  We  find  the  same  difficulty  ourselves,  and 
generally  manage  to  twist  the  head  half  downwards  so 
as  to  see  the  picture  upright.  As  to  all  these  terms  that 
you  want  defining,  why,  it  would  take  a  page  or  twro  to 
make  you  conversant  with  them,  so  we  must  ask  you  to 
read  articles  on  pictorial  photography  whenever  you 
come  across  them. 

H.  Lee. — A  quart  is  perhaps  rather  a  large  quantity  to 
make.  Supposing  you  make  a  pint  instead,  reducing  all 
the  other  quantities  accordingly. 

Nancy  Ross  asks  for  the  address  of  a  Postal  Club.  If 
any  secretary  should  see  this  notice,  perhaps  he  will 
communicate  with  Miss  Ross.  Her  address  is  Thorn- 
grove,  Wilmslow,  Cheshire. 

Hedges  and  Ditches. — It  is  possible  to  take  outdoor 
photographs  at  night  or  in  the  evening,  and  some  very 
pretty  things  have  been  done,  but  they  take  a  good  deal 
of  bothering  with,  and  the  usual  method  is  to  give  a  very 
short  exposure  indeed  during  the  daytime.  There  is  no 
book  that  we  know  of  dealing  specifically  with  the 
subject. 


By  Chevalier  Lafosse. 


Snow  Scene  Competition.  First  Prize. 

WINTER. 

Arthur  Smith,  Nelson. 
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SOME  IMPRESSIONS 
OF  OZOTYPE  PRINTING. 

By  Will.  A .  Cadby. 


HAT  printing 
process  do 
you  generally 
use  ?  ”  I  asked  a 
friend  the  other 
day. 

“Oh,  P.O.P.,” 
he  readily  ans¬ 
wered,  “because 
it  gives  every  bit 
of  detail  there  is  in  the  negative, 
besides  which  it  is  so  easy  to  get 
a  splendid  surface  by  squeegeeing 
the  print  on  glass.”  “Ah,  yes,”  I 
answered,  “  you  have  doubtless  chosen 
the  very  best  method  for  your  pur¬ 
pose.”  And  I  may  as  well  declare 
at  once  to  those  readers  whose  aims 
are  similar  to  my  friend’s  that  they 
cannot  do  better  than  follow  his 
example.  Of  course  there  are  times 
when  all  of  us  want  to  get  all  the 
detail  possible  from  a  negative ;  but 
more  often  too  much  has  crept  on  to 
our  plates,  and  we  want,  not  only  to 
suppress  the  detail,  but  a  sympathetic 


medium  wherewith  to  interpret  our 
idea. 

There  are  many  people  who,  looking 
through  their  negatives,  at  times  feel 
they  have  not  so  far  been  able  to 
express  in  a  print  what  they  had 
aimed  at  in  the  negative.  These  are 
the  men  who  should  try  ozotype — the 
baby,  the  youngest  born  among  print¬ 
ing  processes. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  exact 
directions  for  working  the  process — 
these  can  be  obtained  in  a  leaflet  that 
is  sure  to  accompany  any  ozotype 
materials  that  the  reader  may  buy— 
but  a  few  hints  from  one  who  has 
nursed  and  waited  on  this  infant 
almost  since  his  first  appearance  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  are  thinking  of 
taking  him  up. 

To  begin  with,  then,  carbon-workers 
start  with  advantages  over  others,  for 
this  ozotype  child  is  of  that  old  family, 
and  his  “development”  is  carried  out 
just  in  the  same  way  as  an  autotype 
print,  but  the  earlier  stages  are  different. 

An  initial  image  is  printed  by  day¬ 
light  on  any  suitable  paper  that  has 
been  previously  sized  and  sensitized, 
which  is  one  operation,  the  two  solu¬ 
tions  being  mixed  together  just  before 
coating  the  paper.  This  initial  print 
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looks  very  like  a  platinotype  before  it 
is  developed,  the  image  being  some¬ 
what  clearer.  When  the  printing  has 
been  carried  far  enough — that  is,  just 
before  the  highest  lights  show — the 
print  is  washed  in  a  few  changes  of 
water  and  dried.  It  is  then  brought 
in  contact  in  an  acetic  bath  with  a 
pigment  plaster  (of  almost  any  colour), 
and  the  two  are  squeegeed  into  con¬ 
tact,  and  left  for  some  hours  under 
pressure.  Finally,  the  initial  print, 
with  the  adhering  pigment  plaster,  is 
plunged  into  hot  water,  when  the  paper 
backing  of  the  plaster  is  easily  removed, 


therefore  no  transfer  is  necessary,  as 
in  ordinary  carbon.  The  worker  in 
ozotype  has  a  large  amount  of  control. 
Strong  prints  can  be  obtained  from 
weak  negatives,  and  negatives  in  which 
the  contrast  is  over-strong  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  yield  prints  of  quite  delicate 
softness.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  varying 
the  relative  quantities  of  the  chemicals 
that  form  the  acetic  bath,  and  the 
length  of  time  the  pigment  plaster  is 
left  to  soak  in  it.  I  have  found  it  an 
excellent  plan  to  keep  about  three 
acetic  baths  made  up  of  varying 
strengths,  and  in  this  way  almost  any 


leaving  most  of  the  pigment  sticking 
to  the  print,  which  is  then  developed 
like  a  carbon  photograph. 

This,  in  brief,  is  the  whole  process, 
and  one  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  can 
be  done  a  bit  at  a  time,  just  as  it  suits 
the  worker — that  is  to  say,  the  initial 
prints  after  washing  can  be  left  for 
days,  and,  when  the  pigment  plaster 
has  been  laid  on,  they  can  again  wait 
till  the  photographer  has  a  spare  even¬ 
ing  for  development.  Another  advan¬ 
tage  is  that  there  is  no  reversal  of  the 
picture  with  regard  to  right  and  left, 


The  ordinary  thing. 


negative  can  be  suitably  treated.  The 
pigment  is  very  soluble,  and  a  brush 
can  be  freely  used  for  lightening 
shadows,  etc.,  during  development. 

Success  in  ozotype  printing  depends 
almost  entirely  on  a  careful  study  of 
the  acetic  bath.  It  is  vital  that  it 
should  be  used  hot  enough,  and  yet 
not  so  hot  as  to  melt  the  pigment 
plaster.  Many  of  the  troubles  of  the 
beginner  come  through  too  low  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  acetic  bath.  I  have 
found  75  degrees  a  safe  heat,  and  with 
rough  papers  2  degrees  higher  is 
advisable.  One  minute  is  the  normal 
time  to  leave  the  pigment  plaster  in 
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the  bath,  but  an  extension  of  half  a 
minute  will  save  a  light  print,  and  an 
over-printed  picture  will  be  helped  by 
a  shorter  immersion.  I  am  hardly 
going  too  far  when  I  say  that  once  the 
acetic  bath  is  thoroughly  understood 
by  a  caveful  worker,  he  has  the  process 
at  his  finger  tips. 

There  is  a  certain  quality  in  ozotype 
that  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
process.  One  of  its  strong  points  is 
the  depth  of  the  shadows,  consequently 
portraits  with  dark  backgrounds  give 
best  results.  It  is  equally  good  for 


DESIGN  AND  THE  CAMERA. 

ONE  OF  THE  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

'"T  ^HIS  is  an  attempt  to  suggest  the 
use  to  which  the  camera  may 
be  put  for  purposes  of  design 
by  the  student ,  and  it  is  from  his  point  of 
view  alone  that  I  wish  to  speak,  this 
being  the  only  one  with  which  I  am 
acquainted. 

The  plan  has  its  drawbacks  without 
a  doubt,  and  is  liable  to  abuse,  but  I 
would  like  here  to  indicate  a  few  of  its 
advantages. 


landscape  work.  I  have  seen  prints 
in  ozotype  from  enlarged  negatives 
that  combined  pictorial  realism  with  a 
looseness  of  treatment  that  seemed  to 
possess  some  of  the  qualities  of  a  water¬ 
colour  drawing. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  advise  every 
photographer  who  has  negatives  which 
yield  prints  that  seem  to  him  colour¬ 
less  and  too  “tight,”  if  I  may  use  such 
a  word,  in  technique,  to  try  ozotype ; 
and,  provided  he  has  mastered  the 
acetic  bath,  I  can  promise  him  he  will 
not  be  disappointed  with  the  results. 

An  Ozotype  print. 


Under  favourable  circumstances  evi¬ 
dently  drawings  from  the  life  have  over¬ 
powering  claims  to  superiority ;  but  I 
shall  try  to  show  that  these  are  not 
always  to  be  obtained,  and,  moreover, 
I  venture  to  think  that  any  student 
will  do  far  better  to  adapt  his  own 
photographic  studies  than  he  will  in 
trying  to  do  without  studies  at  all,  or 
by  getting  copious  hints  for  drawing 
and  borrowing  poses  from  other  men’s 
work.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
is  a  strait  to  which  many  of  us  are 
reduced  when  driven  either  by  the 
need  to  “  keep  the  pot  boiling,”  lack 
of  models,  or  fertility  of  fancy,  to 
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produce  designs  faster  than  we  can  con¬ 
scientiously  execute  them.  To  illustrate 
the  point,  it  will  probably  be  simpler 
and  less  presuming  to  make  a  brief 
statement  of  personal  experience. 

To  me  the  professional  “  artist’s 


model  ”  has  been  a  disappointment. 
Even  when  he  or  she  is  not  hopelessly 
stiff-backed  (such  a  one  is  occasionally 
to  be  found),  it  too  often  happens  that 
an  expressive  attitude  is  untenable  for 
more  than  a  few  minutes  at  a  time. 


Figs.  1  and  2. 


Figs.  3  and  4. 
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be  made  in  addition  to  the  photo¬ 
graphs. 

It  might  very  naturally  be  objected: 
“  Where  is  the  utility  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  when  pencil  drawings  must  still 
be  made?  ”  Contrary,  however,  to  my 
first  premise,  1  find  that  a  greater  spon¬ 
taneity  results  from  the  use  of  the 
photographic  suggestion,  on  account 
of  the  almost  inevitable  rigidity  that 
accompanies  a  long  “sitting”  (Fig.  5. 
is  an  example :  after  a  few  minutes 
the  pose  began  to  lose  every  essential 
quality). 

Again,  it  may  be  helpful  to  use  the 
photographs  entirely  for  the  final  com¬ 
position  sketch,  and  then  to  paint  the 
picture  direct  from  the  life. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
tell  just  how  the  various  studies  are 
adapted  to  each  other,  but  broadly 


For  instance,  1  could  not  persuade  any 
one  to  keep  standing  as  in  fig.  4. 

It  happened  that  among  my  friends 
I  found  “the  very  girl,”  as  it  seemed — 
tall, graceful,  with  a  natural  adaptability 
and  appreciation  of  artistic  and  drama¬ 
tic  effects.  Yet,  alas  !  she  had  neither 


the  patience  nor  strength  of  physique 
for  the  work. 

Here  the  camera  came  in,  and  a 
handy  and  efficient  aid  it  proved  to  be. 
In  this  way:  I  start  by  making  a  small 
rough  sketch  of  my  subject  in  as  few 
lines  as  possible,  and  then  proceed  to 
draw  it  out  in  detail,  making  photo¬ 
graphic  studies  from  the  life  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  extent  to  which  it  is  possible 
to  work  from  these  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  size  and  the  degree  of  finish 
required  in  the  design.  They  may  be  a 
sufficient  guide,  say,  for  a  small  pen- 
and-ink  subject.  If,  however,  the  design 
is  relatively  important  —  a  full -page 
book  illustration  or  work  to  be  finished 
in  colour — careful  pencil  studies  must 


Figs.  5  and  6. 


Fig.  7. 
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speaking  it  is  in  this  way.  The  photo¬ 
graph  remains  the  chief  authority  for 
action,  feeling  and  line,  while  the  draw¬ 
ing  must  be  corrected  and  elaborated 
from  the  model.  (In  one  of  my 
attempts  I  was  obliged  to  use  a  very 
inferior  pose  for  the  detail,  as  the 
attitude  was  a  fatiguing  one.) 

Latterly,  too,  1  have  used  the  camera 
for  landscape  work-  with  the  same 
object ;  but  here,  of  course,  it  can  only 
be  applied  to  purely  decorative  illustra¬ 


tion,  or  to  tentative  non-final  essays  in 
composition. 

It  is  certainly  discouraging  to  con¬ 
template  the  feeble,  dull  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  platitudes  probably  resultant  from 
over-reliance  on  the  camera;  but,  em¬ 
ployed  with  discretion,  it  enables  us  to 
work  with  greater  sureness  and  rapidity, 
and  acts  as  a  corrective  to  the  eye, 
that  will  too  frequently  lapse  with  the 
tiring  model. 

G.  K.  Lewis. 


Editor’s  Note. — Several  illustrations  sent  by 
Mr.  Lewis  have  been  omitted,  those  repro¬ 
duced  being  sufficient  to  make  clear  and 
confirm  his  admirable  application  of  the 
camera. 


ELEMENTARY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

By  T .  Thorne  Baker ,  F.R.P.S. 
PART  I. 

LIGHT  is  the  result  of  waves 
travelling  through  space  which 
is  filled  with  the  indefinable 
“ether,”  and  these  waves  can  be 
stopped,  turned  out  of  their  course,  or 
reflected  according  to  the  substance 
against  which  they  impinge,  and  its 
position  relative  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  waves.  If  we  regard 
the  front  of  the  wave,  and  draw  a 
straight  line  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
of  that  front,  we  can  then  suppose  that 
the  wave  travels  along  that  straight 
line,  and  hence  we  are  enabled  to 
represent  the  paths  of  waves  by  such 
lines;  and  these  lines  may  be  termed 


“  rays.”  It  will  obviously  be  easier  in 
the  majority  of  cases  to  represent 
“rays”  of  light  in  our  diagrams. 

If  you  were  to  put  a  candle  in  front 
of  a  bright  sheet  of  tin,  you  would 
(imperfectly)  see  its  reflection  or 
“  image;”  but  if  now  you  coat  the  tin 
with  some  dull  black  paint,  the  image 
is  no  longer  visible.  There  are  in 
general,  with  reference  to  light,  three 
classes  of  substances — viz.,  those  which 
reflect,  those  which  absorb,  and  certain 
transparent  and  translucent  bodies 
which  may  reasonably  be  classified 
together. 

If  a  candle  be  placed  behind  a  piece  of 
red  glass,  only  red  light  passes  through 
the  glass,  hence  all  the  other  colours 
are  absorbed  by  it.  White  light,  then, 
is  composed  of  seven  colours,  three  of 
which  are  termed  primary  colours. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  prism  shown 
in  fig.  1.  Let  a  ray  of  light  AB  be 
cast  upon  it.  This  ray  will  always  be 


Fig.  8. 


Fig.  1. 
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deflected  towards  the  thick  end  of  the 
prism  ;  but  if  AB  be  of  white  light, 
then  each  of  its  seven  colour  com¬ 
ponents  will  be  bent  through  a  different 
angle,  and  hence  on  a  screen  iv  we 
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should  see  a  series  of  layers  of  the 
seven  colours,  the  red  being  least 
refracted,  the  violet  most.  Such  a 
band  of  colours  is  termed  a  spectrum, 
and  the  width  of  the  band  depends 
upon  the  “dispersive  power”  of  the 
glass  of  which  the  prism  consists. 

In  fig.  2  we  see  (a)  two 
prisms  placed  angle  to  angle, 
and  it  is  seen  that  when 
modified  to  a  large  extent 
they  become  a  double  concave 
lens.  Similarly,  if  placed  base 
to  base  ( b ),  they  become  on 
modification  a  double  convex 
lens ;  c  and  d  represent  a 
plano-convex  and  a  con¬ 
cavo-convex  lens  respectively. 

We  can  now  therefore  come  to  a 
consideration  of  a  passage  of  rays 
through  all  kinds  of  lenses  ;  but,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  colour 
and  dispersion,  we  shall  assume  that 


monochromatic  light  (i.e.,  light  of  one 
colour)  is  employed. 

Let  AB  (fig.  3)  be  a  concave  lens 
and  PQ  some  object.  The  normal  line 


NO  through  the  centre  of  the  lens  is 
termed  the  “  optic  axis.”  Since  we 
can  see  PQ,  each  part  of  it  must 
reflect  some  light,  hence  we  regard 
waves  of  light  as  travelling  from  every 
point  on  PQ.  Let  one  ray  from 
P  meet  the  lens  at  T,  then,  as 
already  explained,  it  is  deflected 
towards  the  thick  part,  and 
emerges  along  some  such  path 
as  TD.  Similarly  QS  emerges 
along  SE.  Now  produce  DT 
and  ES  backwards  to  intersect 
PO,  QO  in  p,  q.  Then  clearly  pq 
is  the  image  of  PQ,  and  is  unreal 
and  erect. 

Next,  let  PT,  QS  travel  from  PQ  to 
a  convex  lens,  of  which  F  is  the  focus 
(i.e.,  all  parallel  rays  passing  through 
the  lens  are  deviated  so  as  to  pass 
through  F).  Then  PT  is  deflected, 
and  emerges  along  TF,  OS  along  SF. 
If  now  a  ray  PQ  pass  through  the 


centre  Oof  the  lens,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  extremely  thin,  it  continues  un¬ 
altered,  and  cuts  TF  produced  in  P. 
Hence  pq  is  the  image  of  PQ,  and  it  is 
real  but  inverted. 

If,  instead  of  monochromatic  light, 
ordinary  white  light  had  been  em¬ 
ployed,  it  is  obvious  that  all  rays 
would  not  pass  through  one  focus. 
For  example,  the  blue  and  violet  rays 
would  have  each  a  separate  focus ;  and 
as  these  are  the  most  sensitive  rays  of 
the  spectrum  (with  an  ordinary  plate), 
it  is  necessary  for  a  good  lens  to  be  so 
made  that  both  colours  have  one  focus. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to 
employ  two  lenses — one  convex  and 
one  concave — which  have  the  same 
dispersive  power  for  rays  of  these  two 
colours,  but  which,  at  the  same  time, 
do  not  deflect  a  ray  through  the  same 
angle  ;  otherwise,  of  course,  the  emer¬ 
gent  ray  would  be  parallel  to  the 
incident  ray,  when  no  image  could  be 


Figs.  2  and  3. 


Fig.  4. 
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formed.  Hence  the  lenses  are  usually 
made,  one  with  crown-glass,  the  other 
with  flint-glass ;  these  are  cemented 
together  with  Canada  balsam,  and  form 
what  is  commonly  known  as  an  achro¬ 
matic  doublet.  In  fig.  5  (which  is  very 
exaggerated)  PQ  emerges  along  RS, 
the  two  colours  becoming  reunited  at 
the  emergence  point. 

Now  look  back  at  fig.  4,  which  is  a 
very  useful  one  for  lens  work.  Let 
NO  be  denoted  by  u,  the  distance 
from  object  to  lens  ;  OM  by  v,  the 
distance  between  image  and  lens  ;  OF 
by  /.  Then  it  can  be  shown  geometri¬ 
cally  that,  if  the  lens  be  hypothetically 
thin, 

—  =  —  +  4 

v  it  J 

where  u  is  negative  if  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  lens  to  v,  f  being  always 


numerical  only.  Suppose,  for  example, 
we  wanted  to  find  at  what  distance  to 
place  the  paper  from  a  lens  of  5-inch 
focus,  when  the  negative  to  be  enlarged 
from  is  7  inches  distant  from  the  lens. 

Here  —  =  —  —  +  —  v  =  17  5  in. 
v  7  5, 

Thus  the  paper  must  be  placed  17-5  in. 
away.  Also,  since  the  magnification 

is  given  by  the  ratio  T  we  find  the 

enlargement  will  be  ILA  or  2\  times 

as  great  (in  linear  measure)  as  the 
negative. 

The  distances  v  and  u  are  termed 
conjugate  foci,  the  factor  f  being  the 
equivalent  focus. 

(To  be  continued.) 

To  look  at  a  perfectly  defined  photograph  is 
like  reading  a  novel  of  which  you  know  the  plot, 
nay,  it  is  even  less  interesting,  for  you  have  the 
satisfaction,  when  you  know  the  plot  of  a  story, 
of  judging  how  the  author  has  written  his 
book;  while  it  does  not  give  you  a  moment’s 
pleasure  to  judge  how  the  photographer  has 
done  his  work. — H.  P.  Robinson. 
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MASKING  METHODS 
FOR  IMPROVING  PRINTS. 

By  P.  Mathy. 

IT  cannot  be  denied  that  one  of  the 
principal  artistic  qualities  which 
should  of  necessity  be  found  in  a 
photograph  is  harmony  of  the  tones. 
With  the  ordinary  simple  and  direct 
method  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a 
harmonious  impression  from  a  negative 
with  strong  contrasts.  But  it  becomes 
practicable  when  a  mask  is  skilfully 
and  intelligently  used,  especially  if  its 
use  is  accompanied  by  great  patience 
on  the  part  of  the  user.  It  seems  to 
us  that  a  mask  may  prove  of  great 
service  in  printing  from  a  negative  of 
this  class — in  the  first  place,  because 
it  allows  local  printing  to  be  done  ; 
and,  secondly,  because  by  its  means 
certain  parts  of  the  image  can  be 
intensified  or  reduced  to  their  true 
value. 

Before  explaining  our  method  it 
behoves  us  to  say  that  this  process  is 
by  no  means  expeditious,  and  that  it 
is  only  by  many  experiments  and  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  that  good 
results  are  obtained. 

But  what  matters  the  work  and  the 
experiments  if  they  finally  give  entire 
satisfaction  to  the  worker  who  is  not 
afraid  of  facing  them  ?  The  result 
will  only  be  the  more  valuable  the 
further  the  photographer  gets  away 
from  the  direct  method  ;  he  will  become 
to  a  certain  degree  a  creator  by  profit¬ 
ing  by  purely  artistic  methods. 

It  should  here  be  remarked  that 
artistic  photography,  properly  under¬ 
stood,  should  prefer  quality  to  quantity, 
and  the  artistic  worker  should  there¬ 
fore  not  be  alarmed  at  the  slowness  of 
the  method. 

But  to  return  to  our  subject,  we 
will  try  and  show  that,  with  a  little 
care  and  intelligence,  a  mask  may  be 
advantageously  used  in  artistic  photo¬ 
graphy.  As  a  proof  of  our  arguments 
we  have  illustrated  our  article  with 
some  pictures  obtained  by  our  method, 
pictures  which  otherwise  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  failures. 

We  do  not  mean  that  the  mask 
is  an  infallible  means  of  printing 
from  all  negatives  with  strong  con¬ 
trasts.  We  are  far  from  asserting  that, 
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but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  can  restore  har¬ 
mony  to  the  print.  But  we  will  not 
enlarge  any  more  on  this  point,  but 


plate  and  paper  having  been  placed  in 
the  frame  in  the  usual  way,  superpose 
the  paper  which  has  been  cut  out  on 
the  front  of  the  frame,  so  that  its  con¬ 
tours  coincide  as  nearly  as  possible 
with  the  contours  of  the  corresponding 
parts  visible  on  the  back  of  the  nega¬ 
tive,  and  fix  it  there  by  means  of 
drawing-pins. 

Special  attention  must  be  given  to 
this  part  of  the  work,  because  on  it 
depends  the  final  success.  For  it  often 
happens  that  the  parts  to  be  improved 
are  scarcely  visible  on  the  back  of  the 
negative,  thus  rendering  almost  im¬ 
possible  the  perfect  coincidence  of  the 
mask  with  the  negative.  Incorrect 
adjustment  will  cause  obliteration  by 
over-exposure  of  the  thin  parts  of 
the  negative  bordering  on  the  denser 
portions. 

The  only  way  of  getting  over  this 
difficulty  is  to  trace  the  outlines  tem¬ 
porarily  on  the  glass  side  of  the  nega¬ 
tive  before  placing  it  in  the  frame, 
taking  care  to  remove  them  by  passing 
the  finger  through  the  opening  after 
the  mask  has  been  superposed. 

When  this  has  been  done,  expose  to 
daylight  (in  the  shade,  of  course).  It 


Proceed  to  the  explanation  of  the  use 
°f  the  mask. 

Fig.  i  is  a  print  from  a  negative  of 
an  interior,  taken  against  the  light, 
with  the  door  and  window  in  the  back¬ 
ground.  These,  by  reason  of  their 
natural  functions,  made  a  strong  im¬ 
pression  on  the  plate,  and  therefore 
could  not,  with  due  regard  to  the  half¬ 
tones  of  the  picture,  be  transferred  to 
the  sensitive  paper  except  in  a  vague, 
indeterminate  manner,  disturbing,  by 
their  discord  with  the  emsemble,  the 
perfect  harmony  of  the  different  tonali¬ 
ties  of  the  print. 

This  defect,  so  frequently  found  in 
photographs  of  interiors  taken  against 
the  light,  may  be  obviated  by  using  an 
appropriate  mask  in  the  following  way. 

Make  a  print  from  the  negative  as  it 
is  (fig.  i)  ;  on  this  chalk  the  outlines 
of  the  masses  in  some  crude  colour, 
and  transfer  them  on  to  a  sheet  of 
yellowish  paper  of  medium  thickness 
and  rather  larger  than  the  printing 
frame.  Cut  out  with  a  knife  and  use 
the  mask  thus  made  as  follows  : — The 


Fig  i. 


Fig.  2. 
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near-  together  as  to  leave  only  a 
very  small  space  between  them, 
to  use  only  one  opening  at  a 
time,  and  to  provide  oneself  with 
a  mask  for  each  separate  part. 

Now,  we  will  take  another  case. 
How  are  we  to  proceed  with  a 
negative  in  which,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  some  parts  are  too  thin  ? 
In  such  a  case  it  is  easy  to  use 
a  mask  without  any  opening  at 
all,  and  to  secure  by  its  aid  the 
further  printing  of  the  denser 
part,  and  thus  to  give  to  this 
portion  of  the  picture  its  ti  ue 
value. 

An  example  will  explain  this 
better.  We  have  to  print  from 
a  negative  of  the  interior  of  a 
forge,  of  which  the  upper  part, 
on  account  of  too  great  difference 
in  illumination,  is  so  feeble  that 
it  would  produce  nothing  but  a 
black  patch  in  the  print,  thus 
destroying  the  correct  gradation 
of  the  tones  (fig.  3). 

This  may  be  prevented  by  first 
must  be  remembered  that  the  mask  printing  the  dense  part  of  the  nega- 

must  never  be  placed  in  contact  with  five  while  covering  the  thin  part.  To 

the  negative,  but  always  at  a  distance  do  this  use  a  mask  with  its  edge 

of  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
so  that  the  light  may  do  its 
work  suitably  on  the  parts  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  portion  to  be 
corrected,  which  by  this  means, 
when  it  has  been  printed  to  the 
necessary  depth,  will  blend  itself 
harmoniously  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture,  which  is  printed  in  the 
usual  way  when  the  mask  has 
been  removed. 

In  order  to  avoid  all  contact 
between  the  negative  and  the 
mask,  a  printing  frame  having  a 
bevelled  edge  is  indispensable. 

If  the  light  shines  too  obliquely 
into  the  opening  of  the  mask-,  so 
that  it  affects  the  contiguous  parts 
which  should  be  protected  from 
too  strong  a  light,  it  will  be  well, 
in  order  to  prevent  spoiling  the 
fusion  of  the  two  parts,  to  place 
the  frame  during  printing  in  a 
box  with  high  sides  and  of  about 
the  same  size  as  the  frame.  For  . 
the  same  reason  it  is  necessary, 
if  the  parts  to  be  corrected  are  so 


No.  3. 


Fig.  4- 
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cut  across  according  to  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two  masses 
(fig.  3),  and  fix  it  at  a  slight  incline 
on  the  printing  frame.  The  mask 
must  encroach  a  little  beyond  the  part 
to  be  protected,  according  to  need. 
As  to  its  inclination,  the  operator  will 
be  guided  by  experience  and  his  own 


taste.  When  the  denser  part  has  almost 
attained  the  desired  depth,  remove  the 
mask  and  print  the  thinner  part,  which 
will  gradually  blend  itself  with  the 
other.  To  obtain  good  gradation  turn 
the  frame  round  at  intervals,  the  top 
to  the  bottom  and  the  right  to  the 
left. 


Figs.  5  and  6. 


Finally,  the  mask  may  be  used  in 
printing  in  clouds. 

We  must  first  print,  on  a  piece  of 
sensitive  paper  and  in  a  printing  frame 
a  size  larger  than  the  negative,  the 
clouds  (fig.  5)  according  to  the  method 
previously  described.  When  this  has 
been  suitably  done,  we  can  print  the 
landscape  (fig.  6)  on  the  part  which 
has  been  protected  by  the  mask 
(fig.  5),  taking  care  that  the  gradation 
of  the  sky  is  merged  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  into  it.  The  use  of  the  larger 
printing  frame  and  paper  facilitates  this 
part  of  the  work.  There  are,  of  course, 
cases  where  the  printing-in  of  clouds 


replace  the  cloud  negative  by  the 
landscape  negative,  and  print  the  land¬ 
scape  on  the  same  paper,  after  having, 
by  looking  through,  made  the  clouds 
coincide  with  their  respective  positions 
on  the  negative. 

As  we  said  above,  the  mask  must 
not  touch  the  negative,  but  should  be 
separated  from  it  at  the  distance  which 
seems  most  suitable  for  the  proper 
fusion  of  the  two.  This  fusion  is 
easily  obtained  by  allowing  the  light 
to  penetrate  under  the  edges  of  the 
mask  by  inclining  the  frame  in  each 
direction  in  turn. 

The  uses  to  which  the  mask  may  be 


presents  great  difficulties,  but  these 
can  always  be  surmounted  with  a 
little  care  and  perseverance.  Thus, 
in  a  landscape  with  trees  standing 
out  against  the  sky  the  process  at 
first  sight  seems  complicated.'  But  it 
is  not  so  in  reality,  and  we  have  had 
great  success  by  using  the  mask  in 
the  following  way : — We  prepare  a 
mask,  or,  if  it  is  preferred,  cut  out  in 
a  sheet  of  paper  all  those  portions  of 
the  sky  on  which  the  clouds  are  to  be 
printed  ;  we  then  fix  the  mask  in  front 
of  the  printing  frame  containing  the 
cloud  negative  and  the  sensitive  paper. 
After  exposure  we  remove  the  mask, 


Fifj.  7. 


put  are  far  more  numerous  than  these, 
for  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
mask  would  prove  a  powerful  auxiliary, 
though  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enume¬ 
rate  them  all  here.  The  artist-photo¬ 
grapher  must  make  use  of  the  method 
according  to  his  own  individual  re¬ 
quirements.  We  have  simply  shown 
the  way  to  set  about  it.  We  are  sure 
that  those  who  seriously  study  this 
style  of  printing  will  be  convinced  of 
its  utility.  Figs.  2,  4  and  7  are  given 
as  proofs  of  our  arguments. 

We  should  add  that  this  method  is 
much  less  practicable  with  developing 
papers  ;  but  even  with  these  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  may  be  obtained  if  the 
printing  be  done  by  a  very  feeble  light. 
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Otherwise  a  hard  line  of  demarcation 
would  be  visible. 

But  the  method  is  really  more  espe¬ 
cially  for  use  with  print-out  papers. 

Bulletin  Beige. 


A  CHEAP  AND  SERVICEABLE 
DEVELOPING  TABLE. 

ONE  OF  THE  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

HE  first  step  in  the  construction 
of  the  inexpensive  developing 
stand  described  in  this  article 
is  the  acquisition  of  two  ordinary 
orange  boxes,  those  whose  four  long 
sides  are  flat  being  preferable.  On 
one  of  the  long  sides  of  each  of  these 
boxes  some  of  the  wood  will  have  been 
removed  when  the  oranges  were  taken 
out,  leaving  that  side  more  or  less 


open  ;  at  all  ev-ents  contrive  that  one 
strip  of  wood  will  be  left  to  each  box, 
as  in  fig.  1. 

Now  procure  four  strips  of  wood 
iin.  x  3m.  X  36m.,  and  smooth  them 
up.  Put  one  box  squarely  on  the  top 
of  the  other,  and  fasten  the  pieces  of 
wood  down  the  corners  with  f-inch 
sprigs,  as  shown  in  fig.  2,  letting  the 
top  ends  of  the  wood  strips  be  flush 
with  the  top  of  the  top  box. 

This  done,  we  have  a  table  with  two 
shelves,  each  divided  into  two  com¬ 
partments,  and  each  provided  with  a 
coaming  about  3m.  high  to  prevent 
bottles,  etc.,  falling  off. 

Now  obtain  a  piece  of  common  water¬ 
proof  American  leather,  sufficiently 
large  to  cover  the  top  with  a  margin  of 
1  inch  to  turn  down  all  round  ;  fasten 
this  down  with  a  few  block-tin  or 
copper  tacks,  driving  the  tacks  only 
into  those  parts  of  the  top  that  have 
thicker  wood  underneath,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  sharp  points  projecting  for 
the  clothing  to  catch  upon.  Block-tin 
or  copper  tacks  are  recommended,  as 
they  are  not  so  liable  to  corrode  under 


the  action  of  acids,  etc.,  as  are  the 
ordinary  tinned-iron  tacks. 

Having  done  this,  arrange  three 
pieces  of  wo  d  4m.  deep,  one  the 
length  of  and  the  other  two  the  width 
of  the  boxes,  round  the  top  of  the 
stand,  rounding  the  outside  corners  of 
the  end  strips,  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  The 
pieces  of  wood  removed  from  the  open 
sides  of  the  boxes  will  supply  the 
material  for  this  coaming.  When 
arranging  the  end  pieces,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  leave  recesses  at  A  A  A  A 
in  the  leg  strips,  so  that  the  latter  will 
not  only  add  their  support  to  the  end 
pieces,  but  will  also  lie  flat  against  the 
ends  of  the  boxes. 

It  will  be  advisable  to  fix  supports 
of  some  kind  to  the  coaming,  which 
will  be  springy  and  too  weak  to  stand 
much  rough  usage.  These  are  con¬ 
veniently  made  from  pieces  of  the  same 
wood  that  the  legs  are  made  of.  Seven 
blocks  of  wood  4m.  x  iin.  x  iin.  should 
be  fixed  at  B  B,  as  shewn  in  fig.  2. 

If  the  stand  is  going  to  be  kept  in  a 
dark-room,  our  work  is  now  finished  ; 
but  if  the  reader  intends  to  make  it 
serve  the  purpose  of  dressing  table  as 
well  as  developing  stand,  a  little  more 
trouble  may  be  profitably  expended 
upon  it.  The  woodwork  may  be  sand¬ 
papered  and  painted  with  some  good 
enamel  paint,  and  a  curtain  of  some 
fancy  material  can  be  hung  in  front  of 
the  shelves  to  hide  the  bottles,  etc. 

The  back  of  the  stand,  which  will  be 
against  a  wall,  had  better  be  covered 


with  brown  paper  (pasted  on  with 
flour  paste)  to  keep  out  the  dust. 

This  table  would  be  just  the  thing 
to  use  in  conjunction  with  the  indoor 
dark-room  described  by  Mr.  Moon  in 
the  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer  for 
January  last. 

As  the  writer  has  had  a  table  con¬ 
structed  on  exactly  similar  lines  to  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 
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above  in  use  for  the  last  six  years,  and 
has  always  found  it  satisfactory,  he  has 
no  hesitation  in  recommending  its  con¬ 
struction  to  any  reader  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  who  is  not 
already  the  possessor  of  a  more  ortho¬ 
dox  article. 

W.  Mellor  Balshaw. 


A  SIMPLE  FLASH  =  LAMP. 

ONE  OF  THE  PklZh  ESSAYS. 

VERY  useful  flash-lamp  can  be 
manufactured  at  a  trifling  cost 
with  the  following  materials  : — 
Two  ordinary  clay  pipes, 

Two  pieces  of  wood, 

About  8  feet  of  rubber  tubing  (Jin. 
diameter), 

A  piece  of  tin  or  zinc, 

A  few  yards  of  cotton -wick  and 
some  small  screws. 

The  method  of  procedure  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : — Cut  two  pieces  of  wood  to 
8"  x  5"  X  §".  Through  one  of  the  pieces 
cut  two  circular  holes  of  the  same 
diameter  as  the  pipe-bowls,  which  will 
be  about  i  inch.  Cut  these  holes  2in. 
from  one  of  the  longer  sides  of  the 
wood  and  3m.  apart.  From  each  hole 
cut  a  groove  Jin.  wide  and  Jin.  deep  to 
the  edge  (fig.  1). 

Now  turn  this  piece  of  wood  over, 
and  lay  it  with  the  grooves  downwards 
on  the  other  piece.  Then  mark  on  the 
plain  piece  the  positions  of  the  holes 
on  the  other  piece.  Take  the  two 
pieces  apart  and  cut  holes  in  the  circles 
pencilled  on  the  plain  piece  of  wood  to 


Figure  1. 

a  depth  of  T3gin.  These  holes  can  be 
cut  with  a  gouge  or  brace  and  bit,  or 
even  burnt  out  with  a  red-hot  poker. 
From  these  hollows  cut  grooves  similar 
to  those  on  the  first  piece  of  wood. 
Holes  should  be  bored  through  the 
two  pieces  at  each  corner,  to  screw 
them  together.  Now  take  the  two 
pipes  and  break  off  the  stem  of  each 
about  1  in.  from  the  bowl.  Cut  the 
rubber  tubing  in  half  and  fasten  one 


piece  on  to  the  stem  of  each  pipe. 

Now  put  the  pipes  in  position  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  of  wood,  so  that  the 
stems  and  rubber  tubes  pass  along  the 
groove  provided  for  them,  and  screw 
up  (fig.  2).  If  the  pieces  of  wood  will 
not  screw  up  tight,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  make  the  hollows  and  grooves  deeper 
or  wider. 

Next  cut  a  piece  of  thin  tin  or  zinc 
to  size  7"  x  4".  Cut  two  holes  in  it  so 
that  it  will  fit  exactly  over  the  two 
pipe-bowls,  and  then  screw  it  into 
position  on  the  top  of  the  wood.  This 
tin  is  intended  to  prevent  the  wood 
catching  fire. 

Lastly,  wind  several  yards  of  cotton- 
wick  or  frayed  string  tightly  round 
each  pipe-bowl,  and  the  flash-lamp  is 
now  complete.  To  make  the  flash,  the 
cotton-wick  should  first  be  saturated 


Figure  2- 

with  methylated  spirit ;  then  equal 
amounts  of  flash-light  powder  should 
be  placed  in  each  pipe.  The  spirit 
should  then  be  lighted  and  the  two 
ends  of  the  tubes  placed  close  together 
between  the  lips,  when  a  smart  puff 
will  cause  an  instantaneous  flash  and 
the  complete  combustion  of  the  powder. 

The  lamp  can  either  be  held  in  the 
hand  by  means  of  a  long  screw  under¬ 
neath  it,  clamped  or  screwed  to  a  tripod 
or  shelf,  or  simply  placed  on  a  table, 
mantelpiece,  cupboard,  or  any  con¬ 
venient  support. 

A.  J .  Langridge. 

NOTES  FOR  NOVICES. 

By  the  Editor. 

No. 7. 

PRINTING  EXPEDIENTS. 

HEN  the  photographer  has 
taken  all  possible  precautions 
in  the  exposure  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  his  negatives  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  they  will  always  be  perfect. 
Far  from  it.  Probably  not  more  than 
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5°%  of  the  negatives  produced  by  the 
hands  of  a  skilful  and  experienced  man 
are  what  one  would  call  technically 
perfect.  The  faults  of  negatives  may 
be  briefly  enumerated  as  follows : — Pin¬ 
holes,  or  scratches,  defects  in  the  sky 
or  thin  skies  which  print  dark,  unequal 
density,  and  last  but  not  least,  falseness 
to  nature,  for  even  the  best  of  negatives 
are  frequently  incorrect  in  their  tone 
values  when  compared  with  the  actual 
in  nature.  And  so  there  has  sprung 
up  in  photographic  procedure  a  series 
of  manipulations  known  by  the  some¬ 
what  slangy  expression  the  “dodging 
of  negatives.”  I  do  not  care  for  the 
term ;  it  sounds  far  too  much  like  the 
committal  of  some  underhand  trick, 
whereas  in  reality  it  is  actually  the 
defects  of  the  photographic  plate  which 
are  being  remedied. 

Let  us  therefore  take  up  the  subject 
systematically,  and  describe  the  work 
that  a  photographer  may  legitimately 
perform  in  order  to  improve  his  nega¬ 
tives,  and  to  obtain  a  result  more  in 
accordance  with  nature. 

For  the  mere  preservation  of  nega¬ 
tives  it  is  desirable  to  varnish  them. 
Varnishes  for  this  purpose  are  sold  by 
all  dealers,  and  considering  that  only 
a  small  quantity  is  required,  it  is  really 
hardly  worth  while  for  a  photographer 
to  make  varnish  for  himself. 

The  usual  method  of  application  is 
to  warm  the  negative  over  a  gas  jet 
until  it  is  thoroughly  dry,  then  when 
almost  cool  again,  balance  it  film  side 
upwards  on  the  outstretched  fingers  of 
the  left  hand,  pour  on  a  liberal  pool  of 
varnish  in  the  centre  from  the  bottle 
held  in  the  right  hand.  Flow  the 
varnish  from  corner  to  corner  of  the 
negative,  then  spread  the  fingers, 
catching  hold  of  the  negative  by  the 
edge  and  drain  the  surplus  varnish 
back  into  the  bottle  again. 

If  varnishing  is  unevenly  done,  and 
there  are  streaks  when  dry,  they  will 
probably  show  in  printing,  therefore  it 
is  advisable  to  experiment  first  with  a 
waste  negative  or  two.  After  allow¬ 
ing  the  varnish  to  drain  for  a  minute 
or  two,  once  more  hold  the  negative 
over  the  gas  jet  until  the  varnish 
hardens.  Then  lean  the  negative  up 
on  a  shelf  until  the  varnish  becomes 
thoroughly  hard.  Varnishing  protects 
the  film  and  prevents  any  risk  of  silver 


stains  which  frequently  make  their 
appearance  when  sensitive  paper  is  left 
in  contact  with  the  negative  for  a 
length  of  time. 

Prior  to  varnishing,  however,  one 
should  examine  the  negative  for  pin¬ 
holes  or  scratches,  and  fill  these  up  by 
means  of  a  little  rouge  powder  gently 
rubbed  in,  or  Indian  ink  mixed  with  a 
little  gum  water,  applied  by  means  of  a 
camel-hair  brush.  The  ink  should  be 
fairly  stiff,  and  adapted  in  consistency 
to  the  strength  of  the  negative  at  the 
particular  part  where  it  is  applied. 

When  the  sky  part  is  thin,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  block  it  out  completely. 
This  may  also  be  done  with  Indian  ink, 
or  with  the  substance  known  as  opaque, 
which  is  sold  by  photographic  dealers. 
In  both  cases  application  is  made  with 
a  brush,  and  one  must  go  carefully  over 
the  negative,  avoiding  encroaching  in 
any  way  upon  the  landscape  itself.  Or 
this  blocking  out  may  be  done  subse¬ 
quent  to  varnishing  quite  as  readily, 
with  the  advantage  that  it  is  more 
easily  removed,  should  this  ultimately 
be  necessary  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

I  now  come  to  the  actual  work  of 
printing.  The  best  place  to  do  print¬ 
ing  is,  of  course,  where  there  is  a  clear 
view  of  the  sky  without  shadow,  and 
likewise  without  direct  sunlight.  An 
attic  window  will  be  found  the  most 
effective,  but  failing  that  any  ordinary 
window  will  do.  Printing  frames  may 
be  propped  up  with  books,  or  a  string 
may  be  fastened  across  the  window 
within  a  few  inches  of  the  bottom  of 
the  pane,  so  that  the  printing  frames 
resting  in  the  hollow  of  the  window- 
pane  itself,  may  lean  backwards  at  a 
slight  angle  upon  this  string. 

Strong  negatives  can  be  printed  in  a 
much  stronger  light  than  weak  nega¬ 
tives,  in  fact  in  the  case  of  over-dense 
negatives,  one  may  venture  to  expose 
the  print  to  direct  sunlight.  But  weak 
negatives,  on  the  other  hand,  require  a 
weak  light  for  effective  printing,  and 
an  improved  result  may  often  be 
obtained  by  laying  a  sheet  of  white 
tissue  paper  over  the  front  of  the 
printing  frame.  This  of  course  makes 
printing  slower,  but  it  gives  a  stronger 
print  with  better  detail.  In  the  same 
way  green  glass  has  been  employed, 
but  from  my  own  experience  I  think 
the  advantage  in  the  latter  case  is 
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comparatively  slight,  whilst  the  length 
of  time  is  very  materially  increased. 

When  one  has  to  deal  with  negatives 
of  unequal  density,  where  for  example 
the  foreground  is  particularly  weak  and 
the  sky  dense,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  take 
a  piece  of  clean  white  uncreased  tissue 
paper  the  exact  size  of  the  negative, 
and  laying  this  upon  the  glass  side  of 
the  negative,  hold  it  up  to  the  light, 
and  with  a  crayon  or  soft  pencil,  or 
with  a  stump  rub  over  the  parts  which 
are  thin.  This  tissue  paper  is  after¬ 
wards  put  carefully  in  the  printing 
frame  before  the  negative  is  inserted, 
and  so  employed  to  retard  the  thin 
parts  of  the  negative,  whilst  the  denser 
parts  have  time  to  print  adequately. 
The  equalization  of  negatives  which 
can  be  done  in  this  way  produces  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  correctness 
of  the  photograph,  for  comparatively 
few  negatives  have  correct  values, 
especially  when  taken  in  sunlight  with 
the  correspondingly  marked  contrasts 
present  under  such  conditions.  Another 
way  of  equalizing  contrasts,  rather 
more  rough  and  ready,  is  to  use 
a  duster  or  handkerchief,  folding  it  to 
several  thicknesses,  and  placing  it 
loosely  in  front  of  the  printing  frame  to 
cover  up  the  foreground,  whilst  the 
sky  and  distance,  which  is  always 
denser  than  the  foreground,  has  an 
opportunity,  so  to  speak,  to  catch  up 
with  the  rest  of  the  negative. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of 
printing  clouds  in  negatives.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  clouds  and  the  landscape 
are  effectively  represented  in  the  same 
negative.  The  photographer  then  has 
to  resort  to  double  printing.  He  must 
cover  up  the  sky  portion  whilst  print¬ 
ing  the  foreground  by  either  the  duster 
or  the  stumped  tissue  paper  as  pre¬ 
viously  described,  and  afterwards  print 
in  a  sky  from  another  negative,  whilst 
the  landscape  portion  is  protected  in  a 
corresponding  manner.  It  will  be  seen 
at  once  that  the  crux  of  the  whole 
matter  depends  upon  the  correct  fitting 
of  sky  to  landscape  at  the  horizon,  and 
there  is  scope  here  for  the  exercise 
of  considerable  ingenuity  and  deft¬ 
ness  in  accomplishing  the  result  with 
exactitude. 

Sometimes  for  an  irregular  horizon 
line  sawdust  has  been  employed,  but  I 
usually  find  in  practice  that  the  duster 


or  tissue  method,  or  a  combination  of 
both  answers  the  purpose  sufficiently 
well. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  that  the 
novice  must  be  particularly  careful  not 
to  commit  such  anachronisms  as  print¬ 
ing  a  noontide  sky  into  an  evening 
landscape.  The  clouds  must  be  in 
keeping  with  the  landscape  itself,  and 
the  light  must  come  from  the  same 
direction. 

To  avoid  cloud  printing  the  expedient 
of  sunning  -  down  is  often  adopted. 
Sunning-down  answers  very  well  for 
unimportant  pictures,  and  is  accom¬ 
plished  with  less  trouble.  As  soon  as 
the  landscape  is  printed  in  the  usual 
way,  the  print  is  taken  out  of  the  frame 
and  laid  upon  a  table  with  the  fore¬ 
ground  towards  the  source  of  light. 
The  landscape  portion  is  then  covered 
up  with  a  duster  which  is  moved 
gradually  upwards,  so  that  the  sky  is 
slightly  degraded  from  the  zenith  down 
to  the  horizon.  Usually  a  minute  or 
two  is  sufficient  to  give  the  required 
appearance,  therefore  the  photographer 
should  not  allow  his  attention  to  become 
diverted,  or  a  hard  and  fast  line,  or  too 
deep  printing  will  in  all  probability  be 
the  consequence. 

Other  appliances  used  in  printing  are 
vignetters  and  masks.  There  are  occa¬ 
sions  when  vignetters  are  useful  to  give 
a  softened  outline  either  to  a  landscape 
or  to  a  portrait,  but  we  think  as  a  general 
rule  vignetting  does  not  tend  to  a  very 
pleasing  result.  The  same  applies  to 
masks.  It  does  occasionally  happen 
that  the  margin  of  a  negative  is  not 
particularly  interesting,  and  would  be 
better  trimmed  away.  One  may  in  that 
case,  instead  of  trimming  the  print, 
adopt  the  alternative  of  covering  par¬ 
tially  with  a  mask,  so  as  to  give  a 
broad  white  margin  to  the  print.  Fancy 
masks  in  the  shape  of  leaves  or  with 
higgledy-piggledy  margins  of  any  sort 
should  be  rigorously  avoided. 

There  are  other  expedients  in  con¬ 
nection  with  printing,  some  of  which 
the  novice  will  probably  find  out  for 
himself  as  he  gradually  gathers  experi¬ 
ence.  But  in  printing,  as  in  other 
photographic  processes,  there  is  nothing 
like  keeping  in  regular  practice.  Deft¬ 
ness  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 
success. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  those  dealing  with  ordinary, 
every-day  processes.  See  also  notice  at  head  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents."  Address  letters — The 
Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  100  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer , 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  now  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

April  30. — May  2.  Exhibition  of  the  Plymouth  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.  :  Wilfred  Grist,  105, 
Old  Town  Street,  Plymouth. 

*  * 

* 

The  Poverty  is  the  bane  of  many 

Elevation  of  a  photographic  club,  and 
the  Club.  starvation  fare  the  lot  of  the 

members.  “  Freely  give  and 
ye  shall  freely  receive”  should  be  the  motto  of 
every  man  who  joins  hands  in  any  united 
movement  whether  pertaining  to  photography 
or  any  other  matter  under  the  sun.  Give  a 
good  subscription,  give  a  good  lecture  if  you 
can,  but  beware  of  trying  to  take  all  without 
giving  anything.  I  wonder  how  many  club 
men  there  are  that  the  club  would  be  better 
without.  But  this  is  by  the  way,  and  what  I 
actually  set  out  to  say  when  I  began  this  para¬ 
graph,  is  that  many  photographic  clubs  neglect 
more  than  one  source  of  strength,  gaining 
neither  the  prestige  they  ought  nor  the  addi¬ 
tions  to  their  coffers  that  would  put  them  in  a 
powerful  position .  One  looks  in  vain  in  the  local 
journal  for  reports  of  their  meetings,  it  is  only 
too  true  that  their  light — if  they  have  any — is 
hidden  under  a  bushel,  the  bushel  being  the 
want  of  a  recording  secretary.  The  district 
knows  them  not  —their  deeds  are  as  secret  as 
the  work  done  in  the  dark-room.  Where  again 
are  the  clubs  that  rise  to  the  occasion  of  an 
exhibition,  to  which  all  the  town  flocks,  and 
learns  to  look  to  that  event  as  marking  the 
progress  of  one  of  the  most  marvellous  repro¬ 
ductive  arts  ?  You  can  count  them  on  the 


fingers  of  both  hands,  if  not  on  one  only. 
Yet  there  are  five  hundred  photographic 
societies  in  Great  Britain.  A  few  clubs  only 
realize  the  opportunities  before  them,  keep  the 
public  well  informed  of  their  doings,  and  now 
and  then  they  present  an  exhibition  that  stirs 
the  whole  neighbourhood  and  yields  a  tidy  sum 
on  the  right  side  of  the  balance  sheet.  As  for 
the  rest  they  are  mostly  asleep. 

* 

Apparatus  Probably  at  no  period  in  the 

and  history  of  amateur  photo- 

Materials.  graphy  have  so  many  new 

and  attractive  appliances 
been  put  before  the  people  to  induce  them  to 
go  in  for  the  camera  and  make  pictures  of 
things  for  themselves.  Ingenuity  has  been 
applied  in  particular  in  the  directions  of  com¬ 
pactness  and  portability,  and  although  the 
waistcoat  pocket  ideal  has  not  yet  been  reached, 
we  are  in  possession  of  several  different 
patterns  of  cameras  that  may  be  fitted  in  to 
the  breast  pocket  without  much  difficulty.  If 
only  some  persevering  genius  would  find  us 
something  to  replace  glass  more  effectively 
than  celluloid  can  do,  what  a  storm  of  applause 
he  would  arouse.  Why,  we  should  hang  his  por¬ 
trait  in  our  dark-rooms,  and  pronounce  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  his  ingenious  head  every  time  we  started 
for  a  field-day.  For  the  time  being,  however, 
glass  and  celluloid  are  practically  the  only 
substances  available,  and  we  must  either 
struggle  with  the  weight  of  one,  or  put  up  with 
the  failings  of  the  other,  thanking  our  stars  we 
are  far  removed  from  the  heavy  weight¬ 
carrying  days  of  the  wet  plate. 

* 

Bring  “  Bring  your  failures,  if  you 

Your  have  any”  were  the  words 

Failures.  I  overheard  in  connection 

with  the  announcement  of  a 
coming  meeting  of  one  of  our  prosperous 
northern  clubs.  That  the  members  had  no 
lack  of  failures  goes  without  saying,  but  I 
wonder  how  many  venture  to  bring  them  to 
the  fire  of  general  criticism.  Probably  very 
few.  At  school  it  is  considered  a  sad  dis¬ 
grace  to  make  mistakes,  though  why  I  cannot 
tell,  since  “to  err  is  human,”  and  I  fancy 
children  of  older  growth  have  not  forgotten 
the  teacher’s  harsh  comments  or  the  sneering 
glances  of  their  comrades,  and  that  makes 
them  chary  of  exposing  their  errors  when  in 
later  years  compulsion  is  removed.  At  all 
events  in  my  club  experiences  I  have  only 
found  a  man  here  and  there  who  cared  to  have 
his  productions  criticised,  however  generously, 
but  preferred  to  delude  himself  with  the  idea 
that  they  were  perfect  and  so  live  for  the  time 
being  in  a  little  heaven  .  of  his  own  con¬ 
struction.  Perhaps  this  attitude  is  pardonable, 
for  in  the  world’s  wheels  there  is  much  sand, 
and  men  like  to  find  smooth  places  when  they 
can.  But  one  of  the  first  steps  out  of  medi¬ 
ocrity  is  on  to  the  island  of  invulnerability, 
where  the  critics’  shouts  reach  the  ears  and  the 
mind,  but  do  not  distress  the  heart. 

* 

The  Sky  Though  what  I  am  about  to 

in  Landscape,  write  will  probably  be  old 
news  to  the  majority  of  my 
readers,  yet  there  are  so  many  novices  who 
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take  The  Practical  and  Junior,  especially  just  at 
this  time  of  year,  when  in  the  spring  the 
young  man’s  mind  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of 
photography,  that  I  need  make  no  excuse 
here  for  saying  a  few  words  about  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  sky  in  landscape.  As  a  rule, 
when  a  negative  is  taken  in  the  ordinary  way 
it  will  be  found  upon  developing  to  be  without 
printable  clouds,  because  the  sky,  being  so 
full  of  light,  acts  much  more  rapidly  on  the 
sky  than  on  the  landscape  ;  hence  this  portion 
of  the  plate  is  really  vastly  over-exposed  when 
the  remainder  of  the  view  has  reached  a 
proper  length  of  exposure.  Consequently 
when  developing  the  resultant  negative  be¬ 
comes  so  thick  in  the  sky  portion  when  the 
landscape  has  reached  proper  density  that  it 
will  give  no  detail  when  the  photograph  is  being 
printed.  Moreover,  it  often  happens  that 
when  the  negative  is  being  taken  the  sky  is 
probably  cloudless  ;  but  to  represent  the  deep 
ethereal  blue  of  the  sky  by  white  paper  is  a 
long  way  from  the  actual,  and  “  bald-headed” 
landscapes,  as  they  are  called,  are  primarily 
untrue  to  nature  and  most  objectionable  from 
an  artistic  point  of  view.  There  are  several 
means  not  difficult  in  practice  whereby  clouds 
can  be  added,  or  something  of  the  appearance 
of  the  deep  blue  sky  imparted,  and  the  photo¬ 
grapher  ought  not  to  shirk  this  part  of  his  duty. 

* 

Deep  Blue  The  usual  method  of  produc- 
Sky.  ing  the  effect  of  the  deep  blue 

sky  is  by  what  is  known  as 
“  sunning  down.  ”  This  operation  has  been 
frequently  described  in  these  columns.  Per¬ 
haps  I  may  venture  to  repeat  it  here  very 
briefly.  After  the  print  has  been  exposed 
behind  the  negative  until  sufficiently  deep, 
take  it  out  and  lay  it  upon  a  table  near  to  the 
window  with  the  foreground  towards  the 
source  of  light.  Cover  it  up  partly  with  a 
cloth,  leaving  the  sky  part  exposed  to  the  light. 
Every  minute  or  so  gradually  move  the  cloth 
further  up  the  sky  until  the  zenith  is  reached, 
being  careful  to  keep  all  the  rest  of  the  print 
covered  while  the  operation  is  going  on.  You 
can  thus  produce  a  sort  of  graduated  sky — 
light  on  the  horizon  and  getting  gradually 
darker  towards  the  zenith,  which  represents 
more  accurately  the  natural  sky  than  white 
paper  does.  Care  must  be  exercised,  of  course, 
not  to  “  sun  down”  too  deeply. 

* 

Clouds.  As  to  clouds,  these  also  must 

be  printed  after  the  land¬ 
scape  by  a  secondary  process.  Cloud  negatives 
can  be  bought  from  all  dealers  ready  made  ; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  photographer  can 
make  for  himself  a  series,  giving  very  short 
exposures  and  leaving  the  landscape  out  of 
consideration  altogether.  Then  comes  the 
practice  of  double  printing.  First  mask  the 
cloud  portion  of  the  ordinary  negative  by 
means  of  a  cloth  or  duster  in  the  same  manner 
as  previously  described,  so  that  if  the  sky- 
should  be  a  little  thin  no  degradation  of  the 
print  will  occur.  You  will  then  have  a  print 
with  a  perfectly  white  sky.  Now  place  this 
behind  the  cloud  negative,  and  carefully  cover 
up  the  remainder  of  the  view  with  a  cloth, 
carrying  printing  on  until  the  clouds  seem 


sufficiently  strong.  Should  the  horizon-line 
be  very  irregular,  the  cloth  method  will  pro¬ 
bably  not  be  sufficiently  accurate,  and  resort 
must  then  be  had  to  a  mask  cut  out  of  black 
paper  pasted  on  to  a  waste  print,  so  as  to 
follow  the  exact  outline.  This  is  placed  very 
precisely  upon  the  negative  over  the  landscape 
portion.  The  operation  is  one  which  requires 
a  little  practice,  but  no  conscientious  photo¬ 
grapher  will  avoid  it,  though  he  may  content 
himself  occasionally,  for  the  purpose  of  expe¬ 
dition,  with  the  somewhat  similar  sunning- 
down  method  previously  described. 

* 

The  The  advent  of  longer  days, 

Salon  of  green  shoots  upon  shrubs 

Number.  and  trees,  and  of  crocuses, 

reminds  me  that  Spring  is 
on  the  doorstep.  Every  Spring  time  I  remind 
my  readers  that  in  August  we  issue  a  double 
number  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer , 
much  of  which  number  is  given  up  to  photo¬ 
graphs  by  readers  themselves.  Full  details 
of  The  Junior  Salon  will  be  found  under  a  special 
heading  a  few  pages  further  on,  and  I  hope 
that  the  coming  ”  Salon  ”  will  be  as  interest¬ 
ing  as  any  of  those  which  have  gone  before  it. 
Out  of  about  ten  thousand  readers  it  is  the 
customary  thing  to  find  only  about  four  or 
five  hundred  who  enter,  but  why  the  others 
never  send  a  print  it  is  difficult  to  understand. 

I  suppose  the  same  principle  holds  good  here 
as  with  photographic  clubs.  A  few  men  do 
all  the  work,  whilst  the  others  look  on  but 
take  no  active  part. 

* 

Carbon  Since  cases  in  which  to 

Storage  store  carbon  tissue  are  now 

Cases.  upon  the  market,  and  these 

cases  enable  the  tissue  to  be 
kept  for  months  without  any  deterioration 
being  evident,  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles 
standing  in  the  way  of  the  carbon  process 
becoming  popular  has  been  removed.  I  have 
found  the  tin  case  sent  me  by  the  Autotype 
Company  (the  makers)  uncommonly  useful. 
A  quantity  of  tissue  was  placed  therein  in 
October  last  and  opened  at  the  end  of 
February.  Some  of  the  tissue  was  then  taken 
out  and  used  with  good  results.  The  case 
was  then  closed  until  March  13th,  when 
several  more  sheets  were  removed — still  no 
apparent  deterioration  was  to  be  seen,  the 
tissue  printing  quickly  and  remaining  per¬ 
fectly  soluble.  Now  carbon  tissue  requires 
no  toning  or  fixing,  nor  any  special  solutions 
for  developing  the  image.  The  developer  is 
hot  water,  and  the  developing  dish  may  be  a 
large  basin.  In  practice  it  is  one  of  the 
cheapest,  if  not  actually  the  cheapest  of  print¬ 
ing  processes.  Moreover,  the  tissue  can  be 
obtained  of  several  different  colours.  These 
are  unquestionable  advantages.  Reader,  if  you 
have  not  already  tried  this  pleasing  process 
you  ought  to  do  so  at  once. 

* 

Railway  Fares  For  many  a  long  year  inter- 
and  mittent  agitation  has  been 

Electric  Cars,  going  on  with  a  view  of 
securing  to  photographers 
the  same  privileges  that  anglers  enjoy  in 
regard  to  railway  fares,  of  travelling  at  a  fare- 


and-a-quarter  for  the  double  journey  on  any 
day  and  by  any  train,  simply  by  showing  the 
fishing  tackle.  The  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  the  Photographic  Convention,  the 
Yorkshire  Photographic  Union,  and  numerous 
local  bodies  have  each  in  turn  attacked  the 
railway  companies  without  the  least  effect. 
So  the  photographer  has  to  choose  between 
paying  ordinary  fare  or  making  the  best  of 
cheap  trip  trains  when  they  can  take  him 
where  he  wants  to  go.  But  now  that  rail¬ 
ways  are  being  rivalled  by  electric  cars,  at  all 
events  in  what  one  may  term  local  areas,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  something  more  might 
be  done.  And  towards  this  end  it  might  be 
well  for  photographic  clubs  to  organize  special 
field-days  by  electric  car,  letting  the  events  be 


I  said  last  month,  I  want  a  new  lot  of  readers 
to  try  their  skill  upon  this  picture,  and  all  those 
who  took  part  in  the  affair  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  to  stand  aloof  on  this  occasion.  The  next 
time  we  go  in  for  a  “general  critics'  meeting’’ 
I  will  put  in  a  more  difficult  subject,  and  ask 
everyone — both  old  hands  and  new — to  say 
what  they  think  about  it.  On  the  present 
occasion  one,  two  or  three  volumes  of  the 
Practical  and  Junior  Photographer  will  be  awarded 
according  as  there  are  one,  two  or  three  really 
good  papers.  The  criticisms  must  be  brief, 
not  more  than  will  go  on  one  side  of  a  foolscap 
sheet,  and  they  are  to  be  posted  to  head¬ 
quarters  not  later  than  April  ioth.  No  coupon 
is  needed  for  this  special  event.  I  hope  to 
make  the  results  known  in  the  May  issue. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPH  TO  BE  CRITICISED. 


made  well-known  -and  taking  good  care  that 
the  news  of  them  shall  reach  the  ears  of  the  local 
railway  officials.  Leaving  this  particular  object 
out  of  consideration,  however,  there  is  much 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  field-days  by  electric  car. 
They  would  be  entirely  novel.  I  offer  the  idea 
in  particular  to  the  lecturer  on  the  look  out  for 
a  new  subject.  “Leeds  to  Manchester  by 
electric  car”  would  sound  well,  and  be  certain 
to  draw  a  large  audience.  It  is  true,  that 
owing  to  the  dilatoriness  of  the  town  of 
Todmorden,  the  explorer  taking  this  new 
route  would  have  to  walk  six  or  eight  miles 
in  that  neighbourhood.  But  that  raises  no 
great  difficulty. 

* 

Readers’  The  photograph  to  be 

Criticisms.  criticised  by  my  readers  will 

be  found  above  this  para¬ 
graph.  It  is  one  of  my  own  again,  specially 
chosen  because  the  elements  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  of  a  very  simple  character,  and 
no  profound  knowledge  is  needed  on  the  part 
of  the  critic  to  enable  him  to  deal  with  it.  As 


The  Photographic  Convention. — Particu¬ 
lars  of  the  Cambridge  meeting  are  now  issued. 
Briefly  they  may  be  summarized  as  follows : — 
The  Convention  opens  on  Monday,  July  7th, 
when  during  the  day  parties  will  be  conducted 
through  the  colleges,  etc.  In  the  evening  a 
conversazione  and  reception  by  the  Mayor  of 
Cambridge,  when  the  presidential  address  by 
Sir  Robert  S.  Ball  will  be  delivered.  Tuesday, 
July  8th,  a  full  day  excursion  to  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Melford,  Lavenham,  etc.  On 
Wednesday,  an  excursion  to  Ely,  and  in  the 
evening  a  demonstration  of  Practical  Enlarg¬ 
ing.  On  Thursday,  the  annual  meeting  at  ten 
o’clock,  and  a  garden  party  in  the  afternoon 
at  three,  given  by  the  President,  Sir  Robert 
S.  Ball,  and  Lady  Ball.  In  the  evening  the 
annual  dinner  and  smoking  concert.  On 
Friday  an  excursion  to  St.  Ives,  Hemingford 
and  Houghton  ;  and  in  the  evening  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  Lighting  and  Posing.  The  meet¬ 
ings  are  to  be  held  in  the  Guildhall  of 
Cambridge.  During  the  Convention  every 
facility  will  be  granted  for  photographing  in 
the  colleges  ;  permission  has  been  accorded 
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by  the  Dean  of  Ely  for  members  to  photo¬ 
graph  in  the  Cathedral,  and  every  other 
possible  arrangement  for  the  members’  com¬ 
fort  and  convenience  is  under  consideration. 
The  Cambridge  Convention  may  therefore  be 
looked  forward  to  with  most  pleasant  anticipa¬ 
tion,  and  no  doubt  a  larger  gathering  than 
ever  will  assemble. 

Exhibition  of  the  Birmingham  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society. — Another  exhibition,  the 
seventeenth,  has  been  brought  to  a  successful 
close.  The  Pictorial  Section,  as  usual,  occu¬ 
pied  the  largest  amount  of  space,  both  the 
members’  and  general  divisions  containing 
much  fine  work.  We  particularly  admired 
the  following:  —  G.  Wilkes’s  “Mowing;” 
“Lengthening  Shadows,”  by  Geo.  White- 
house ;  every  picture  shown  by  J .  Cruwys 
Richards;  Bernard  Moore’s  “Crossing  the 
Ford;”  “  Leafless,”  by  A.  W.  Cooper ;  “The 
Afterglow,”  by  Dr.  Crump;  “Autumn  Mist,” 
by  Rev.  T.  Perkins,  and  “  Birches,”  by  Fredk. 
Graves.  Topographical  photography  was 
represented  by  a  large  collection  of  prints 
from  the  camera  of  Sir  Benjamin  Stone,  M.P. ; 
also  numerous  contributions  from  those  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  have  taken  part  in  the  survey  of 
Warwickshire.  Some  glass  stereoscopic  slides 
of  exceptional  excellence  from  Mr.  Horatio 
Nelson  King,  several  trade  stalls,  and  the 
usual  lantern  slides  made  up  a  most  inviting 
exhibition,  whether  from  the  point  of  view  cf 
the  photographer  or  that  of  the  public. 

We  have  received  a  bound  volume  of  The 
Photographic  Art  Journal  with  its  numerous 
illustrations.  We  understand  the  magazine 
is  to  be  enlarged  with  the  next  issue  and  in 
many  ways  improved,  whilst  the  price  is  to  be 
raised  to  sixpence.  We  hope  the  journal  will 
continue  to  be  successful  ;  and  if  it  maintains 
its  standard  of  pictorial  contents,  there  is 
every  probability  that  its  popularity  will 
increase.  It  is  published  at  Leicester  by 
Edward  Shardlow. 

The  following  new  societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month  : — Huntingdon 
and  District  Amateur  Photographic  Society, 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  S.  Rout,  Pluntingdon  ;  Saltburn 
and  District  Camera  Club,  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  R. 
Hunter;  Denny  Photographic  Association, 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  127,  Stirling 
St.,  Denny,  Stirlingshire;  Croydon  Y.M  C. A. 
Camera  Club,  Hon.  Sec. ,  Mr.Wm.  M.  Mellows, 
Lansdowne  House,  Lansdowne  Rd.,  Croydon. 

An  exhibition  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Plymouth  Photographic  Society  will  be  held 
in  the  Athenaeum,  George  Street,  Plymouth, 
from  April  30th  to  May  2nd  next.  There  are 
six  open  classes,  particulars  of  which  may  be 
had  from  the  Hon.  Sec.,  Wilfred  Grist,  105, 
Old  Town  Street,  Plymouth. 

An  International  Exhibition  will  take  place 
in  the  city  of  Lille  from  May  to  September  of 
the  present  year.  Among  the  numerous  sec¬ 
tions  we  do  not  notice  one  for  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy,  but  photography  and  its  apparatus 
appear  to  be  included  among  the  general  arts 
and  crafts. 

The  Salon  of  the  Photo  Club  de  Paris  is 
announced  for  May  next.  Pictures  must  be 


sent  by  the  20th  of  April.  Particulars  are  to 
be  had  from  the  Secretary,  Paul  Bourgeois, 
Photo  Club  de  Paris,  44,  rue  des  Mathurins, 
Paris. 

The  recent  Newbury  Exhibition  was  excep¬ 
tionally  successful,  and  a  balance  of  some  £60 
was  handed  over  to  the  Guildhall  Club,  under 
whose  auspices  the  exhibition  was  held. 

We  have  received  Parts  2,  3  and  4  of  Pearson's 
Famous  Pictures  of  the  World.  These  coloured 
reproductions  are  remarkably  cheap,  being 
issued  in  shilling  packets. 

Mr.  Stanley  B.  Bond,  of  Cauldwell  Hall, 
Ipswich,  wishes  to  join  a  postal  club.  Secre¬ 
taries  who  have  any  vacancies,  kindly  com¬ 
municate  with  him. 

*  * 

* 

Trade  We  note  that  Messrs.  Elliott 

Specialities  and  Son  are  pushing  the 
and  Notices.  material  they  supply  for  the 
carbon  process.  Dealers  are 
now  allowed  an  improved  discount,  so  that 
one  should  be  able  to  obtain  carbon  materials 
everywhere.  We  have  many  times  advocated 
the  superiority  of  carbon  printing  over  that 
cheap  shop-window  process,  P.O.P.,  and  we 
are  glad,  therefore,  to  call  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  to  point  out  also  that  Messrs. 
Elliott  are  preparing  to  manufacture  the  tissue 
on  a  larger  scale  with  every  advantage  of 
modern  machinery  and  the  most  improved 
materials. 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck,  Ltd. ,  have  brought 
out  a  new  Frena  camera,  F.O.P.  No.  10. 
This  marvellous  little  camera  sells  at  one 
guinea.  It  may  be  briefly  described  as  weigh¬ 


ing  under  2  lbs. ,  holding  40  films  or,  if  desired, 
12  glass  plates.  The  changing  arrangements 
that  have  hitherto  characterized  the  Frena 
cameras  have  been  simplified  and  improved. 
A  shutter  affords  a  variation  in  exposure  from 
^  to  ^5.  There  are  two  brilliant  finders  and 
every  necessary  detail  for  successful  work. 
This  camera  is  certainly  one  of. the  most 
effective  and  portable  on  the  market. 

A  clearance  catalogue  has  just  been  issued 
by  Marion  &  Co.,  Soho  Square,  London.  It 
contains  particulars  of  photographic  apparatus 
offered  at  very  low  prices  to  clear. 
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Snow  Scene  Competition.  Second  Prize. 
“The  Bend  of  the  River.” 

Krnest  W.  Jackson,  Bowdon. 


The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co.  are  desir¬ 
ous  of  obtaining  fine  portraits  and  groups  and 
long  -  distance  photographs  made  with  the 
single  systems  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Zeiss 
convertible  anastigmat  and  plastigmat  lenses, 
as  well  as  some  extra -rapid  instantaneous 
pictures  of _  animals  and  men  in  motion. 
These  photographs  are  required  for  their 
catalogue,  which  is  to  be  very  freely  illus¬ 
trated.  The  address  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Co.  is  Rochester,  New  York. 

Among  Messrs.  ,George  Houghton  &  Son’s 
recent  novelties  we  have  pleasure  in  briefly 
describing  the  following  : — The  “  Tyma  " 


Developing  Trough  is  intended  for  reliable 
films  and  supersedes  the  dark-room.  It  is  a 
metal  box  inside  which  the  exposed  spool  is 
placed  attached  to  a  certain  mechanism.  Then 
by  a  series  of  simple  operations  water,  develop¬ 
ing  and  fixing  solutions  are  successively  poured 
into  the  box,  until  ultimately  the  film  is  taken 
out  completed.  A  new  daylight  rolling  film 
hand  camera  is  entitled  the  No.  i  “  Scout.” 
It  takes  pictures  2^x2^.  The  price  of  this 
excellent  little  camera  (as  shown  in  the 
adjacent  illustration)  is  five  shillings.  Another 
camera  is  the  No.  3  “Ensign,”  which  uses 


rolling  films,  or,  by  means  of  an  adapter,  can 
also  be  employed  for  plates.  As  will  be  seen 
from  the  illustration,  the  camera  shuts  up  to  a 
thickness  of  less  than  two  inches,  and  so  can 
be  easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  takes 
pictures  of  quarter-plate  size,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  good  rectilinear  lens. 


The  third  Photographic  and  Optical  Trades 
Exhibition  will  be  held  next  month  at  the 
Portman  Rooms,  Baker  Street,  London,  W. 
It  opens  on  April  nth  and  remains  open  each 
day  from  12  noon  till  10  p.m.  until  April  19th. 
All  the  novelties  for  the  season  will  be 
exhibited,  amongst  them  being  a  number  of 
photographic  apparatus  that  have  never  before 
been  shown.  The  visitor  will  thus  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  examining  the 
different  makers’  specialities  under  one  roof. 
The  most  important  firms  in  the  trade  have 
already  taken  spaces,  and  there  will  be  some¬ 
thing  to  interest  everyone,  be  he  amateur, 
professional,  or  dealer.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  for  a  series  of  attractive  and  in¬ 
teresting  entertainments.  There  will  be  half- 
hour  lantern  lecturettes  and  demonstrations 
by  well-known  names  in  photographic  circles. 
In  addition,  the  Imperial  Orchestra  will  be  in 
attendance,  and  will  play  selections  of  music 
in  the  main  hall  at  intervals  during  each  day. 
The  admission  to  the  exhibition  is  one  shilling, 
and  there  will  be  no  extras  for  any  of  the 
entertainments  or  demonstrations. 

Some  months  ago  the  Autotype  Company 
sent  us  one  of  their  new  storage  boxes  for 
carbon  paper.  We  received  it  on  October 
10th,  but  did  not  open  it  until  February  22nd, 
more  than  four  months  later.  The  contents 
were  in  excellent  condition,  and  yielded  prints 
of  first-rate  quality.  With  this  useful  appli¬ 
ance  one  of  the  great  drawbacks  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  carbon  process  has  been  removed. 
Hitherto  the  paper  could  only  be  kept  for  a 
fortnight ;  now  it  can  be  safely  stored  for 
several  months.  These  storage  boxes  cost 
only  a  few  shillings.  We  feel  it  our  duty  to 
draw  special  attention  to  them,  and  to  recom¬ 
mend  those  readers  who  have  not  hitherto 
experimented  with  carbon  to  do  so  at  once. 
The  Autotype  Company,  whose  address  is 
74,  New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.,  will  supply  all 
particulars  upon  application. 

We  have  received  a  parcel  of  samples  of 
theRotograph  negative  paper  from  the  Rotary 
Photographic  Co.,  Ltd.  As  a  substitute  for 
plates  this  paper  has  much  to  recommend  it, 
and  for  enlarging  it  will  no  doubt  be  pretty 
generally  adopted.  Two  grades  are  to  be  had, 
normal  and  rapid,  whilst  full  instructions  are 
issued  by  the  firm.  For  development  they 
recommend  their  special  iron  citrate  developer, 
which  is  to  be  had  in  packets.  Ortol  and 
rodinal  are  also  considered  suitable.  The 
same  firm  also  send  us  samples  of  a  slow-con- 
tact  paper  called  Rotokon,  which  may  be 
developed  under  gaslight.  Five  grades — rose, 
mauve,  thin  smooth,  thick  smooth  and  thick 
rough — are  obtainable.  The  paper  is  excellent 
and  can  be  highly  recommended. 

Fine  new  premises  are  now  occupied  by 
Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Sons  in  St.  Bride 
Street,  Ludgate  Circus,  E.C.  “  Camera 
House,”  as  it  is  called,  is  divided  into  depart¬ 
ments  and  offices  in  a  very  efficient  fashion, 
so  that  a  great  increase  of  business  can  now 
be  done  by  the  firm — a  very  desirable  thing, 
for  the  great  trade  in  Messrs.  Butcher’s  novel¬ 
ties  in  apparatus  and  cameras  rendered  the 
old  warehouse  and  workrooms  at  Blackheath 
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very  inadequate.  Messrs.  Butcher  do  a  whole¬ 
sale  business,  but  amateurs  can  get  their  goods 
from  every  dealer.  A  new  catalogue  will  be 
ready  shortly.  Every  photographer  should 
write  for  one. 

The  supply  of  photographic  chemicals  in 
portable  form  ready  for  immediate  use  without 
any  trouble  in  weighing  out  steadily  increases. 
We  are  interested  in  a  series  of  these  cartridge 


developers  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Schering, 
and  supplied  in  this  country  by  A.  &  M. 
Zimmermann,  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  E  C.  Pyro, 
adurol  and  hydroquinone  may  now  be 
obtained.  The  pyro  and  hydroquinone  cart¬ 
ridges  are  2s.  3d.  per  box  of  ten,  the  adurol 
3s.  6d.  Each  tube  is  to  be  dissolved  in  4^ 
ounces  of  water,  and  the  developer  is  then 
ready  for  use.  We  can  only  say  that  such 
specialities  are  a  great  convenience,  especially 
to  the  tourist  or  to  the  amateur  who  has  no 
regular  laboratory. 

An  important  combine  has  been  effected  in 
the  United  States,  the  following  firms  having 
been  joined  into  one  large  business  : — E.  &  H 
T.  Anthony  &  Co.,  New  York;  the  Scovill 
and  Adams  Co. ,  New  York  ;  Columbian  Photo- 
Paper  Co.,  Westfield,  Mass.  ;  Goodwin  Film 
and  Camera  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.;  the  Monarch 
Paper  Co.,  Binghamton,  N.Y.;  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Optical  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.  The 
new  organization  is  called  the  Anthony  and 
Scovill  Co.,  and  their  address  is  122-124,  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

We  mentioned  last  month  the  new  film 
cartridges  brought  on  to  the  English  market 
by  L.  Gaumont  &  Co.,  25,  Cecil  Court, 
Charing  Cross  Road,  London,  W.C.  These 
Planchon  cartridges  are  made  by  the  well- 
known  firm  of  Lumiere  in  France,  and  they 
can  be  fully  relied  upon  to  be  equal  to  any¬ 
thing  hitherto  obtainable  in  this  line. 

A  bromide  toning  outfit  is  now  to  be 
obtained  from  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons 
for  the  modest  price  of  one  shilling.  The 
outfit  consists  of  chemicals  for  producing  red, 
brown,  blue  and  green  tones  on  bromide  paper 
or  lantern  slides,  a  most  desirable  acquisition 
to  the  amateur’s  laboratory.  All  instructions 
are  given  with  the  box. 

Sensitized  post-cards  are  now  to  be  had 
from  Kodak,  Ltd.  They  are  coated  with  slow 
bromide  emulsion,  and  can  be  developed  by 
gaslight.  It  may  be  interesting  to  mention 
that  ^50  in  prizes  is  being  offered  by  Kodak, 
Ltd.,  in  connection  with  a  Post-card  Com¬ 
petition.  Those  who  go  in  for  this  sort  of 
thing  should  write  for  particulars. 

We  are  informed  that  W Alcome' s  Photographic 
Exposure  Record  can  now  be  obtained  in  the 
Italian  language,  with  exposure  and  other 
tables  suitable  for  use  in  Italy  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  Mediterranean  seaboard.  The 


English  issue  has  sold  remarkably  well,  and  a 
further  edition  is  being  printed. 

Coarse-grained  canvas  cloth  for  mounting 
purposes  may  now  be  had  in  five  shades  from 
Messrs.  Percy  Lund,  Humphries  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
As  a  variation  from  cardboard  the  open  grain 
of  this  cloth  is  excellent  for  pictorial  and 
exhibition  work.  It  has  another  use  also — 
for  covering  old  picture  frames. 

Kodak,  Limited,  has  declared  an  interim 
dividend  of  1^  per  cent,  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31st  upon  preference  issues,  an  interim 
dividend  of  per  cent,  on  ordinary  shares, 
and  a  bonus  of  2J  per  cent,  for  the  year  ended 
December  31st. 

Messrs.  George  Houghton  &  Sons  are 
enlarging  their  already  big  place  in  High 
Holborn.  Photography  continues  to  grow 
in  popularity,  and  the  demand  for  Messrs. 
Houghton’s  specialities  steadily  increases. 

The  Bromide  Monthly  is  a  little  magazine 
published  by  the  Rotary  Photographic  Co.,  of 
Moorfields,  London,  E.C.  Those  who  are 
interested  in  bromide  paper  should  send 
2s.  6d.,  which  is  the  price  of  one  year's  sub¬ 
scription. 

We  have  received  a  catalogue  of  the  Service 
Photographic  Society,  292,  High  Holborn, 
London,  W.C.  It  comprises  cameras,  lenses, 
and  photographic  materials  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 

An  excellent  mountant  is  supplied  by 
Messrs.  Fuerst  Bros,  in  collapsible  tubes. 
It  is  thin  and  easily  spread.  There  is  nothing 
better  for  P  O  P.  or  ordinary  sensitized  paper. 

The  Kodak  Company  announce  that  they 
will  shortly  introduce  a  series  of  novel  cameras 
for  plates  instead  of  films. 


©uv  iPnses. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
anil  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Young  Lady  in  Walking  Dress  Com  = 
petition. — This  contest  has  not  been  so  well 
supported  as  we  expected  it  would  be.  The 
subject  chosen  was  one  quite  easy  of  accom¬ 
plishment  :  no  extraordinary  people  or  out-of- 
the-way  landscapes  being  necessary  for  its 
realization.  Notwithstanding  these  consider¬ 
ations,  we  find  a  mere  handful  of  prints,  per¬ 
haps  thirty  in  all,  and  of  these  a  surprising 
number  had  to  be  rejected  at  once  on  account 
of  their  technical  failures.  Some  were  very 
much  over  developed,  and  had  produced 
prints  of  the  most  pronounced  soot  and 
whitewash  type.  Others  were  so  thin  that 
the  image  was  scarcely  visible.  Two  or 
three  were  upon  P.O.P.  and  miserably  toned, 
whilst  in  others  halation  had  destroyed  the 
true  effect  of  light  and  shade.  If  we  look  at 
the  question  of  mounting,  though  this,  of 
course,  is  only  a  secondary  consideration  in 
the  competition,  the  majority  were  fairly  well 
treated.  A  few  still  cling  to  old-fashioned 
mounts,  there  was  even  one  of  the  old  carte- 
de-visite  pattern.  Three  or  four  have  ven¬ 
tured  upon  the  American  style  of  mounting, 
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not  in  every  case  with  success.  One  com¬ 
petitor  for  example  gives  us  a  combination  of 
green,  yellow,  and  red,  not  at  all  a  nice  effect. 
We  must  express  our  regret  that  a  larger 
number  of  our  readers  have  not  entered  this 
competition.  It  is  a  surprising  fact,  but  none 
the  less  true,  that  there  are  very  few  amateur 
photographers  who  can  make  a  presentable 
portrait  of  an  ordinary  human  being,  even 
under  the  easy  conditions  prescribed  in  the 
present  event.  The  first  prize  is  awarded  to 
Ethel  Bayliss,  Tettenhall  Wood  House, 
near  Wolverhampton,  and  second  to  Albert 
Cookson,  14,  Stamford  Street,  Holt  Road, 


have  awarded  certificates  to  six  competitors, 
and  Honourable  Mention  to  nine  others. 
The  prize  winners  are  as  follows — First  prize  : 
Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse  Road,  Nelson, 
Lancs;  Second  prize:  Ernest  W.  Jackson, 
Oakleigh,  Hale,  Bowdon.  Cheshire,  and  Third 
prize :  J  C.  Varty-Smith,  Nandana,  Penrith. 
Certificates  to  Frank  Bamforth,  Station  Road, 
Holmfirth ;  E.  H.  Atkin,  68,  Blue  Bell  Hill, 
Nottingham;  George  Kelsall,  321,  Dickenson 
Road,  Longsight,  Manchester;  Dan  Dunlop, 
Myrtlebank,  Wilson  Street,  Motherwell,  N.B  ; 
Alf.  M.  Bosdet,  “Bon  Accord,’’  Dowsett 
Avenue,  Southend-on-Sea,  and  John  J. 


Liverpool,  and  the  third  prize  to 'Edwin  J. 
Wilson,  34,  Grange  Avenue,  Scarborough. 
Certificates  are  awarded  to  John  Reid,  28, 
East  End,  West  Calder,  Midlothian,  and  T. 
Brearley,  Marsh  Terrace,  Cleckheaton. 

Snow  Scene  Competition.  Snow  scenes 
are  evidently  popular  subjects,  for  this  event 
has  been  better  supported  than  any  of  its  kind 
for  a  long  time,  the  entries  being  more  than 
usually  numerous,  and  the  merit  of  the  photo¬ 
graphs  averaging  fairly  high.  This  will  be 
particularly  evident  from  the  fact  that  we 


Young  Lady  in  Walking  Dress  Competition.  First  Prize. 
Ethel  Bayliss,  “QuoVadis?”  Wolverhampton. 


Hartley,  Craven  Bank  House,  Colne,  Lancs; 
and  Honourable  Mention  to  J.  R.  Hogley, 
Stoneycroft,  Novice,  N.E.R.,  A.  C.  Urchin, 
Nemo,  Wm.  Wheelock,  Zero,  and  Harry  J. 
Horton.  Mr.  Smith’s  picture  will  be  found 
facing  the  first  page. 

How  to  Make  Apparatus  Competition. 

— This  event  has  been  fairly  well  supported, 
and  we  find  ourselves  able  to  select  as  many  as 
seven  papers,  to  the  writers  of  which  the  sum 
of  ten  shillings  each  has  been  sent.  All  these 
articles  will  appear  in  due  course  in  the  pages 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  one 
or  two  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  present 
issue.  The  winners  are  as  follows: — T.  F. 
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Brogden,  92,  North  Marine  Road,  Scar¬ 
borough;  Thos.  Steele,  133,  Birch  Lane,  West 
Bowling,  Bradford ;  A.  J.  Langridge,  Aniwa, 
Westcliff,  Southend-on-Sea;  George  A.  Egles, 
57,  Thorpe  Road,  Norwich;  John  Haddin,  4, 
Eillbrae  Crest,  Langside,  Glasgow;  Tom  C. 
Crowther,  36, Eric  Street,  Clarksfield,  Oldham  ; 
and  W.  Mellor,  Balshaw,  Saxonhurst,  Seymor 
Road,  Bolton. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

The  Woodlands  Competition. — Three  prizes  of 
ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  photographs  of  a  woodland  scene  or  one 
in  which  trees  form  a  prominent  feature.  It  is  a  good 
many  months  since  we  offered  a  prize  for  photographs 
of  woodland  scenery,  and  as  photographing  among 
trees  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  to  novices  as 
affording  a  study  of  light  and  shade  and  outline,  we 
hope  many  who  have  not  hitherto  competed  will  go  in 
for  this  event.  The  competition  closes  April  25.  The 
coupon  was  given  in  the  February  issue. 

Boys  Playing  Marbles  Competition. — Three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  two  or  more 
boys  playing  at  marbles.  There  is  abundant  scone  here 
for  some  good  grouping  and  for  natural  attitudes  and 
expressions,  and  we  do  hope  that  competitors  will  not 
send  in  work  that  has  not  at  least  these  qualifications.  The 
boys  must  look  as  if  they  meant  the  game  and  on  no 
account  be  staring  at  the  photographer  in  the  only  too 
frequently  seen  “  waiting-to-be-took  ”  attitude.  Boys 
are  pretty  plentiful ;  marbles  may  be  had  for  a  mere 
trifle,  as  many  as  twenty  for  a  penny,  we  believe. 
There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  this  particular 
competition  being  taken  up  very  generally,  and  who¬ 
ever  does  it  in  a  thoughtful  manner  ought  to  learn 
thereby  something  about  the  practice  of  composition,  so 
far  as  it  concerns  grouping.  The  competition  will  close 
April  25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  February  issue. 

Street  Scene  Competition.— Three  prizes  of  ios., 
7s.  6d.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third 
best  photographs  of  a  street  scene  in  an  ordinary  town. 
We  want  to  see  how  far  our  readers  can  get  the  best 
impression  of  an  ordinary,  commonplace,  ugly,  commer¬ 
cial,  shoppy  or  warehousy  street.  No  churches,  town 
halls,  or  edifices  of  that  character  may  be  included. 
This  gives  a  chance  for  readers  in  busy  London,  lively 
Liverpool,  murky  Manchester  or  our  other  large 
towns.  We  have  seen  some  excellent  work  done 
among  the  most  unpromising  surroundings.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  to  which  towns  the  awards  fall.  The 
competition  will  close  May  25.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  March  issue. 

Postman,  Policeman,  Milkman,  Hawker  Com- 

etition. — Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the 

est,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  any  of 
the  following: — Postman,  policeman,  milkman  or 
hawker.  These  individuals  — familiar  sights  in  every 
town  and  village — offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
effective  portrayal.  No  further  explanation  will,  we 
think,  be  necessary.  The  competition  will  close  May 
25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  March  issue. 

Mountainous  or  Hilly  Scenery  Competition. — 
Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second 
best  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  landscape  in  a 
mountainous  or  hilly  district  In  this  case  residents  in 
our  northern  counties  or  in  Wales  or  in  bonny  Scotland 
will  have  a  slight  advantage,  but,  of  course,  those  who 
have  spent  their  holidays  in  these  parts  will  also  stand 
a  good  chance.  The  competition  will  close  June  25. 
The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Flat  Country  Scenery  Competition. — Three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second  best  and 
third  best  photographs  of  a  flat  country  landscape. 
This  gives  a  good  opportunity  to  those  who  live  or  have 
been  in  our  Eastern  counties,  or,  of  course,  into  corre¬ 
sponding  scenery  abroad.  In  this,  as  in  all  landscape 
competitions,  we  specially  advise  our  readers  not  to 
overlook  the  value  of  a  good,  strong  foreground.  The 
competition  will  close  June  25.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  the  present  issue. 

Doll  Photograph  Competition.  Three  prizes  are 
offered,  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  most  amusing  photographs  of  a  doll  or 
dolls.  There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  dolls 
now-a-days  as  of  human  beings,  and  since  dolls  are  to  be 
found  in  all  well-regulated  households,  we  imagine  that 
this  competition  will  be  very  readily  taken  up.  There 


are  some  particularly  funny  dolls,  too,  such  as  the 
Golly wog  and  his  associates,  but  we  do  not  limit  our 
readers  to  any  particular  species.  They  may  choose 
what  they  like,  but  they  must  arrange  these  dolls  to 
make  a  funny  picture.  The  competition  will  close 
July  25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Railway  Station  Competition. — Railway  stati  11s 
are  always  interesting,  and  they  can  be  made,  with 
proper  conditions,  most  pictorial.  In  offering,  there¬ 
fore,  three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  photographs  we  ask  for  the 
best  photographs  of  a  railway  station,  in  which  there 
must  be  a  train  or  some  portion  of  it  at  a  standstill. 
We  do  not  want  any  1000th  of  a  second  shutter  work  of 
Flying  Scotchmen  in  this  case.  What  we  do  want  is  the 
most  pictorial  impression  of  a  railway  station  with  all 
its  familiar  attributes.  The  competition  will  close  July 
25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  May  issue. 

NEW  COMPETITIONS. 

Sunshine. — Ten  shillings  each  for  the  two  best 
photographs  taken  in  broad  sunlight  and  showing 


strongly-marked  shadows  tbut  not  too  strong,  please). 
Naturally  we  mean  a  landscape,  for  only  about  one 
portrait  in  a  thousand  taken  in  strong  sunlight  is  worth 
looking  at.  Still,  if  someone  sends  a  good  portrait  we 
shall  not  disqualify  it.  This  competition  will  close 
August  25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  June  issue. 

Harbour.  —For  the  best  harbour  scene,  ios.  We  do 
not  remember  ever  having  set  a  subject  like  this  before, 
so  the  event  will  be  something  of  a  novelty.  This 
competition  will  close  August  25.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  June  issue. 

Group  of  Country  Children  — Three  prizes  of  ios., 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  photographs  of  a  group  of  country 
children.  Please  observe  that  appropriate  surroundings 
must  be  chosen  and  the  children  arranged  in  a  sensible 
manner,  not  like  stuck  sheep.  Here  is  a  good  chance 
to  do  something  interesting — something  that  you  can 
keep  a  look-out  for  during  your  summer  field  days. 
This  competition  will  close  Sept.  25.  The  coupon  will 
be  given  in  the  J  uly  issue. 


Young  Lady  in  Walking  Dress  Competition. 
Second  Prize.  “  Half  light,  half  shade,  she  stood." 
Albert  Cookson,  Liverpool. 
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Lantern  5lide. — Three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s. 
respectively  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third  best 
lantern  slides,  any  subject.  The  best  of  these  slides  will 
be  uted  for  a  circulating  set  during  next  winter.  This 
competition  will  close  September  25.  The  conpon  will 
be  given  in  the  July  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plumc,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


£bc  3umor  Salon. 

On  August  1st  we  shall  issue  The  Junior  Salon , 
which  is  our  summer  double  number.  It  is  an 
enlarged  edition  of  our  usual  monthly  issue, 
and  will  contain  a  huge  number  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  made  from  the  best  work  submitted  to 
us  by  our  readers.  The  Junior  Salon  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  home  exhibition  which  enables  those 
who  live  in  country  places,  or  far  from  photo¬ 
graphic  companions,  to  see  what  is  being  done 
by  their  brethren,  and  also  to  submit  their  own 
work  to  the  world.  The  first  junior  Salon  was 
inaugurated  in  1895,  and  every  year  since  then 
the  number  of  prints  submitted  has  steadily 
increased,  while  the  quality  has  shown  equal 
signs  of  improvement.  The  Junior  Salon  is  con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  following  lines : — This  month, 
and  also  in  May  and  June,  two  coupons  will 
be  given,  which  coupons  will  be  found  in  the 
usual  place  amongst  the  advertisement  pages 
of  the  magazine.  Each  coupon  will  allow  the 
entering  of  one  print,  so  that  every  reader  may 
send  in  six  pictures  without  any  additional  cost. 
If,  however,  anyone  wishes  to  send  in  a  dozen 
or  so  prints,  extra  copies  of  the  numbers  con¬ 
taining  the  coupons  must  be  purchased.  From 
the  photographs  thus  submitted  to  us  we  shall 
select  the  very  best  for  reproduction,  and  out 
of  this  batch  again  we  shall  “  star  ”  a  certain 
number,  and  place  others  “on  the  line.”  The 
exhibitors  who  are  lucky  enough  to  obtain  the 
star  will  be  presented  with  25  reproductions  of 
their  picture  printed  in  a  high-class  style  upon 
post-cards,  while  those  who  are  “on  the  line,” 
although  they  do  not  receive  any  material 
award,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  have  produced  the  next  best  work, 
and  have  obtained  a  place  where  many  others 
have  failed.  These  latter  will  also  be  qualified 
to  join  the  Postal  Club  of  the  Practical  and 


Junior  Photographer ,  if  there  are  any  vacancies. 
Now  what  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  wish  to 
exhibit  ?  Well,  they  must  go  over  all  their  old 
negatives,  and  see  if  they  have  anything  which 
is  really  striking,  either  in  landscape,  seascape, 
landscapes  with  figures,  seascapeswith  figures,, 
genre  study,  portrait  or  architectural  line,  or 
any  subject  which  calls  for  admiration,  either 
for  its  technical  or  artistic  qualities  or  its 
interest.  The  coupons  mentioned  above  must 
then  be  carefully  attached  to  the  best  prints  it 
is  possible  to  get  from  these  said  negatives, 
and  sent  to  us  not  later  than  June  25th.  As 
will  be  seen,  as  there  are  no  classes,  practically 
any  good  photograph  is  eligible,  and  although 
we  naturally  lean  towards  the  artistic  side,  we 
shall  also  be  pleased  to  see  good  scientific, 
topographical,  or  other  kinds  of  photographs. 

RULES. 

Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Salon 
coupon  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with  this 
regulation  will  be  immediately  disqualified.  Competitors 
must  not  use  strips  of  gummed  stamp  paper  for  attaching 
their  coupons. 

Two  coupons  are  given  in  this  issue,  and  two  will  be 
given  in  the  May  and  June  issues.  This  will  allow  every 
reader  six  chances  without  additional  expense.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  desires  to  send  more  than  that  number,  he  is 
quite  at  liberty  to  do  so  by  purchasing  extra  copies 
of  the  magazine,  and  using  the  coupons  therein. 

The  coupon  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  which  must  be  w'ritten  very  plainly  indeed  in 
pencil,  the  other  particulars  being  inscribed  in  the 
spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  The  photographs  may  be 
of  any  size  up  to  and  including  half-plate,  and  they  must 
be  sent  flat  and  unmounted.  They  may  be  by  any 
printing  process,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  the  work 
of  the  present  year. 

They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer ,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford, 
and  marked  on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
“  J unior  Salon." 

The  last  date  for  reception  is  June  25th,  but  the  sooner 
the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor 
and  in  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  decision  of  the  Editor  is  absolutely  final. 


In  this  department  we  criticise  photographs  sent  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  and  give  reproductions  of  some  that 
are  particularly  useful  for  illustrating  the  principles  ot 
pictorial  selection.  Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted 
flat  (not  rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps 
and  “  The  Critic"  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  which  is  only- 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned. 

Special  Criticisms  by  Post. — Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidlure.  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  woi  k 
does  not  “  pay  "  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  [is  a  soi  t  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
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with  applications  for  criticisms  by  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Postal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  they  sufficiently  “point  amoral.”  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press.  Bradford. 

L.  W. — Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  mounting 
craze  carried  to  an  excess.  This  particular 
mount  is  made  up  of  three  pieces  of  Nature 
paper,  a  gray  bark,  a  white,  and  green.  The 
effect  is  so  striking  that  one  sees  nothing  but 
the  mount  for  quite  a  long  time,  and  the  poor 
little  picture  is  entirely  forgotten  and  over¬ 
looked,  which  is  a  pity,  as  it  is  rather  a  nice 
little  scrap.  L.  W.  must  remember  that 


Ulva. — This  is  not  very  satisfactory;  the 
foreground  effect  is  weak,  while  the  hills, 
although  covered  in  mist,  and  consequently 
not  aggressive,  do  not  appear  as  high  as^they 
ought  to  do.  This  kind  of  photography  is 
very  difficult,  mountains  are  awkward  things 
to  take,  and  often  insist  on  appearing  dwarfed. 
It  many  a  time  happens  that  a  mole  -  hill 
appears  more  imposing  than  a  Matterhorn. 

Duke. — This  suffers  from  over-development. 
You  see,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  contrast,  and 
it  would  need  very  careful  development  ,To 
make  a  success.  The  subject,  although  rather 
commonplace,  is  not  bad.  The  printing  pro¬ 
cess  was  admirable. 


although  attention  should  be  paid  to  mounting, 
it  should  be  attention  of  the  right  sort,  and 
the  mounter  should  not  allow  himself  to  be 
led  into  such  extraordinary  channels  as  the 
present  one.  Always  bear  in  mind  this  fact, 
that  directly  a  mount  calls  for  attention  the 
very  first  thing,  it  ceases  to  be  a  good  mount. 

Oak.  —  Pretty,  but  do  you  not  think  you 
have  rather  overdone  the  clouds  ?  Had  they 
been  a  little  lighter  the  ensemb’e  would  have 
gained.  You  have  turned  out  a  nice  photo¬ 
graph,  however,  or  it  will  be  nice  when  you 
have  made  another  print  and  carried  out  our 
suggestions. 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  L.  W . 


Luke  Sharre. — You  seem  to  have  moved 
the  camera  somewhat  during  the  exposure, 
and  you  made  a  mistake  in  including  some 
objects  too  near  the  foreground  if  your  camera 
is  a  non-focussing  one.  If  it  has  a  focussing 
scale  you  did  quite  right  to  include  the  fore¬ 
ground,  but  you  should  have  seen  that  the 
focus  was  on  it,  and  not  on  the  background. 
The  light  was  also  a  little  bit  too  much  behind 
you,  which  accounts  for  the  flatness  of  the 
whole.  A  scene  like  this  would  onlyjook  well 
under  a  storm  effect. 

Matt. — This  is  fairly  effective,  but  itjwould 
have  been  very  much  better  with  a  figure. 
The  mist  is  nice,  and  the  circular  trimming 
suits  the  composition  admirably. 
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Narcissus. — Here  is  a  golden  opportunity 
lost.  Could  there  have  been  anything  nicer 
and  more  desirable  than  the  materials  at 
hand  ?  A  daisy-dotted  meadow  surrounded 
by  fine  trees,  some  nice  cattle,  and  a  charming 
little  girl  with  a  milking-pail.  And  yet  Nar¬ 
cissus  has  made  a  frizzle  of  it.  Looked  at  as 
a  whole  the  thing  is  too  spotty.  The  daisies, 
for  instance,  create  little  annoying  points  of 
light,  and  appear  to  be  an  encumbrance 
rather  than  a  pictorial  gain.  The  background 
also  is  extremely  full  of  detail  due  to  the  use 
of  a  small  stop,  and  consequently  the  cattle  do 
not  stand  out  as  they  should.  Then  towards 
the  left-hand  side  there  is  a  great  unoccupied 
space  which  is  a  terrible  eyesore.  The  big 
mistake  Narcissus  made  was  not  to  make  the 
most  of  lighting  effect ;  next  she  used  too  small 
a  stop,  and  thirdly,  she  paid  little  or  no  atten¬ 
tion  to  composition.  Suppose  she  had  made 
sure  that  the  sun  shone  from  a  little  behind  the 
camera,  then  suppose  she  had  used  a  larger 


to  flatness,  however,  which  was  due  to  the 
lighting  not  being  very  striking  at  the  time 
you  took  the  photograph.  When  clouds  are 
printed  in,  however,  the  whole  will  not  look 
bad,  notwithstanding  this  defect. 

W.  E.  Crozier,  Truro. — You  certainly  have 
done  well  to  trim  your  photographs  down,  as 
you  get  to  the  gist  of  the  matter  then,  but  still 
the  resulting  pictures  are  so  very  small  that 
unless  you  enlarge  them  they  would  not  be 
worth  mounting.  The  Land’s  End  photo¬ 
graph  is  certainly  the  best,  artistically  speak¬ 
ing.  You  might  try  to  enlarge  this,  keeping 
it  in  the  same  proportion  as  at  present. 

Philoctetes. — The  lighting  of  your  study 
is  very  nice,  but  the  physique  of  the  boy  is 
hardly  suitable  for  transcription  in  the  nude 
form  in  a  position  of  this  sort,  which  is 
necessarily  very  trying.  It  is  astonishing  how 
few  people  strip  well ;  artists  find  a  very  great 
difficulty  indeed,  and  that  is  why  English 


stop  and  focussed  only  on  the  cows,  which 
would  have  made  a  reduction  of  detail  in  the 
distance,  and  lastly,  suppose  she  had  waited 
until  the  animals  and  the  little  girl  fell  into 
some  of  the  approved  artistic  shapes,  a 
pyramid  or  something  of  that  sort,  think  what 
a  very  great  improvement  would  have  been 
effected.  Things  seem  to  want  boiling  clown, 
as  it  were,  and  redressing  both  in  the  matter  of 
high-light  detail  and  composition.  Even  the 
present  photograph  can  be  vastly  improved 
when  trimmed  something  as  we  indicate,  but 
trimming  to  such  a  great  extent  should  not 
have  been  necessary  ;  the  composition  ought 
to  have  supplied  full  enough  material  to  cover 
the  whole  of  the  plate  completely  and  well. 

Lilac. — This  would  look  very  well  if  you 
put  clouds  in  it.  There  is  a  slight  tendency 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Narcissus. 


models  are  so  rarely  used,  Italians  being  pre¬ 
ferred  on  account  of  their  rounder  proportions ; 
still  it  is  quite  possible  to  find  English  youths 
who  can  be  utilised,  and  when  photographs 
like  this  are  taken  in  the  open  air  amid  proper 
surroundings,  nothing  could  be  nicer  or  less 
suggestive  of  anything  immodest. 

Benco. — We  do  not  care  for  the  tone  of 
this  ;  brown  hardly  seems  to  suit  a  snowscape ; 
a  cold  grey  or  a  blue  gives  a  far  better  effect. 
We  do  not  like  the  mount  a  bit,  it  is  too 
ornate.  You  chose  a  fairly  satisfactory  posi¬ 
tion,  but  the  material  was  rather  stiff. 

Chamanda.-  -This  is  over-exposed,  conse¬ 
quently  rather  mixed.  You  selected  a  nice 
tree,  however,  and  you  might  have  made  a 
very  good  thing  indeed  if  you  had  got  more 
distance.  We  are  afraid  you  did  not  employ  a 
large  enough  stop.  Remember,  a  small  aper¬ 
ture  must  necessarily  mean  a  niggly  result. 
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A.  C  Urchin. — This  is  rather  a  pretty  view, 
but  in  our  eyes  it  is  spoilt  by  the  title  “  Dawn.” 
It  does  not  suggest  dawn  to  us  a  little  bit,  but 
rather  gives  us  the  notion  of  being  nearer  noon. 
A  great  many  people  fall  into  this  trap  of 
tacking  on  a  hackneyed  title  to  their  work, 
calling  a  mid-afternoon  picture  “Eventide,” 


and  so  on.  So  far  as  the  present  effort  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  original  was 
taken  very  early  in  the  morning  ;  still  photo¬ 
graphy  plays  such  tricks  that  it  is  just  as  well 
not  to  call  a  picture  sunrise  because  it  was 
taken  at  sunrise,  but  to  see  what  it  looks  like 
in  the  print  and  call  it  accordingly. 

A.  Matthews. — You  should  never  take  a 
photograph  of  a  person  in  a  light  of  such  non- 
actinic  quality  that  it  takes  two  seconds’ 
exposure.  We  think,  however,  that  you  have 
badly  over-exposed  ;  half  the  time  would  have 
done.  We  cannot  criticise  the  print,  because 
the  lady  has  moved  all  over  the  place,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  completely  ruined  in  conse¬ 
quence. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — This  would  look  very  well 
in  brown  carbon  on  a  yellow-toned  paper,  with 
a  sunset  sky  introduced.  Choose  a  nice  sub¬ 
ject,  and  with  the  improvements  we  mention 
carried  out,  it  should  make  a  telling  photo¬ 
graph. 

Newark. — You  took  a  difficult  subject,  and 
you  have  over-exposed  slightly,  still,  seeing  the 
sort  of  thing  you  had  to  contend  with,  you 
have  come  out  of  the  business  with  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  eclat. 

Blue  Peter. — Nicely  trimmed  and  pretty, 
but  trivial  and  ordinary. 

Anonyma.- — You  have  over-exposed,  and  a 
flower  of  this  sort  cannot  be  taken  without  an 
isochromatic  screen.  As  to  the  position,  you 
could  not  have  arranged  a  single  flower  in  any 
other  way  that  we  can  see.  A  darker  back¬ 
ground  would  have  thrown  it  into  greater 
prominence,  however. 

East  Anglica. — A  very  good  technical  pho¬ 
tograph  indeed,  but  not  a  picture,  because  you 
see  the  ladies  are  palpably  merely  standing  to 
have  their  likenesses  taken. 

Nancie. — A  very  good  cloud  study,  but  of 
course  not  much  from  the  pictorial  standpoint, 
because  there  is  no  foreground  of  any  impor¬ 
tance,  and  detail  in  the  distant  mountains  has 
been  sacrified  in  order  to  get  detail  in  the  sky . 


F.  P.  H.  (Brighton). — This  would  have  been 
very  much  nicer  had  it  not  been  quite  so 
crowded,  that  is,  if  you  had  stood  a  little 
further  away  from  the  lads.  The  lighting  is 
beautiful. 

Bird. — This  is  over-exposed  badly,  conse¬ 
quently  flat.  It  is  also  not  a  suitable  kind  of 
view  to  take  ;  there  is  too  much  foliage,  and 
none  of  the  objects  in  the  immediate  fore¬ 
ground  are  very  striking  in  contour. 

Clifton. — Very  pretty  indeed,  worth  en¬ 
larging.  It  does  not  look  well,  however,  on 
this  shiny  surface  paper  ;  have  it  enlarged,, 
and  see  what  a  different  effect  you  will  obtain 
on  some  rough-surfaced  paper. 

Albertus. — Trim  this  circular  with  a  tree 
in  the  centre,  add  some  clouds,  and  print  in 
brown  carbon. 

Boz. — We  are  constantly  having  to  repro¬ 
duce  this  style  of  thing  as  a  frightful  warning 
of  what  not  to  take.  Once  again,  will  junior 
photographers  remember  that  generally 
wooded  streams  are  impracticable,  and  must 
result  in  spotty,  mixed-up  photographs  like 
the  present  ?  Tree  trunks  by  streams  where 
the  whole  artist’s  attention  is  devoted  to  the 


trunks  and  to  catching  glimpses  of  the  water 
beyond  offer  photographic  possibilities,  but 
views  like  the  present  must  be  left  to  the 
painter  to  portray. 

Craig. — This  would  look  well  on  [platino- 
type  paper,  CC,  and  trimmed  circular.  The 
light  is  rather  nice,  but  we  fancy  you  have 
very  slightly  over-exposed. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  A.  C.  Urcb 
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Ben  Cleuch. — Try  this  in  a  circular  open¬ 
ing,  it  ought  to  look  well  then.  You  have 
selected  a  nice  position,  and  exposed  satis¬ 
factorily 

Cymro. — We  do  not  care  for  this  somehow, 
it  lobks  flat  ;  either  the  printing  process  is  at 
fault,  or  you  did  not  select  a  nice  lighting. 
The  view  itself  too  was  unsatisfactory,  being 
too  suggestive  of  suburban  villadom  to  make 
a  nice  picture. 

Tandy. — Here  is  rather  a  nice  photograph 
which  would  make  an  ideal  setting  for  a  stick¬ 
gathering  picture.  Suppose  that  a  figure  had 
been  introduced  where  we  indicate,  an  elderly 
woman  carrying  sticks  or  something  of  that 


N.  E.  M.  O. — This  is  fairly  pleasing.  There 
seems  to  be  a  great  expanse  of  snow  towards 
the  left-hand  corner,  which  is  altogether  un¬ 
occupied  by  anything  of  interest.  The  mount 
is  nice,  and  so  is  the  tone  of  the  whole. 

Glynluce. — There  is  something  wrong  with 
your  printing  process,  we  fancy,  or  else  you 
have  got  some  light  into  your  camera  some¬ 
where  or  other,  because  the  muddy  appearance 
of  the  whole  indicates  this.  This  is  rather  a 
pity,  because  you  have  selected  an  excellent 
position,  and  the  lighting  all  round  is  most 
suitable. 

Nil. — This  is  not  really  bad,  but  you  have 
not  mounted  it  straight,  that  is,  the  church 


character,  a  life  interest  would  have  been 
added  to  the  view,  which  would  consequently 
have  appealed  more  strongly  to  the  mind. 
This  kind  of  scene,  although  pretty,  requires 
something  to  give  a  wee  bit  more  motif,  and 
the  arrangement  we  suggest  would  just  have 
served  the  purpose. 

Tired  Tim. — This  is  too  flat  ;  you  could 
have  cut  the  exposure  down  slightly,  and  you 
should  have  selected  a  time  when  the  light¬ 
ing  was  better  calculated  to  throw  back  the 
distance,  and  bring  up  the  foreground.  You 
have  trimmed  your  photograph  very  well 
indeed,  and  the  printing  process  leaves  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  desired. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Tandy. 


tower  is  toppling  over.  The  circular  treatment 
is  quite  correct,  but  a  more  pronounced  even¬ 
ing  sky  would  have  lent  more  colour  to  the 
evening  walk  theory. 

Blackheathen. — This  is  decidedly  nice  so 
far  as  composition  goes,  but  it  is  a  wee  bit  flat. 
We  fancy  you  have  not  got  the  knack  of 
developing  your  photographs  far  enough. 
Try  what  you  can  do  in  this  matter  next 
time.  We  should  think  this  would  intensify 
all  right.  Do  not  use  P.O.P.  Velox  is  more 
suitable  for  a  very  thin  negative. 

Eugob. — Very  nice  indeed  for  what  it  is. 
Views  of  this  sort  do  not  as  a  rule  take  well, 
but  you  seem  to  have  made  the  most  of  a  very 
difficult  subject. 
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Alvaston. — This  would  be  nice  if  you 
trimmed  about  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom 
and  half  an  inch  off  the  top,  and  printed  in  a 
sunset  sky. 

Anxious. — This  would  certainly  have  been 
very  pretty  had  you  included  a  little  more  fore¬ 
ground,  because  the  foreground  material  was 
ideal.  You  should  have  gone  in  for  a  circular 
composition,  and  you  should  have  printed  in 
a  sky. 

W.  H.  B.  (Brighton). — The  clouds  and  the 
light  on  the  sea  have  considerable  pictorial 
merit,  but  you  wanted  something  better  in  the 
foreground,  more  arrangement,  that  is.  The 
straight  masts  without  any  vessel  attached  to 
them  have  not  a  very  satisfactory  appearance. 

Captain. — You  must  have  moved  the  camera 
when  you  made  the  exposure,  or  else  you  did 
not  focus  correctly,  because  everything  is  so 
blurred  and  indistinct.  If  you  had  not  com- 


Fixing.-  Judging  from  the  sales,  acid  fixing 
baths  are  very  popular  nowadays.  The  manu¬ 
facturers  claim  that  they  are  better  than  a 
plain  hypo  bath,  because  they  harden  the 
plate  and  clear  it  better  than  the  plain  bath. 
To  my  mind,  the  use  of  any  acid  bath,  even 
plain  alum  and  hypo,  is  unscientific.  Primarily, 
it  is  not  possible  to  keep  a  solution  of  hypo 
permanently  acid.  Even  the  weakest  acids 
when  added  to  a  solution  of  hvpo  cause  its 


mitted  this  fault,  and  if  the  men  had  been 
looking  at  the  donkeys  instead  of  at  you,  you 
would  have  obtained  a  fairly  pleasing  photo¬ 
graph,  because  the  spot  is  by  no  means  an 
unpictorial  one,  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find 
with  it  being  the  somewhat  modern  house  roof 
at  the  left. 


A  Rational  Method  of  Print  Washing. 
— The  following  peculiar  method  of  quickly 
and  surely  freeing  prints  from  hypo  comes 
from  America.  Old  corks  from  wine  bottles 
are  collected,  and  with  a  razor  slits  are  cut 
therein.  Into  these  slits  the  corners  of  the 
prints  can  by  slight  pressure  be  inserted. 
The  corks  with  the  prints  attached,  are  then 
placed  in  a  bowl  of  water.  As  the  prints  can¬ 
not  possibly  stick  together,  the  hypo  is 
continually  running  off,  and  in  a  very  short 
time  the  prints  are  quite  free  from  it.  It  is 
certainly  a  very  practical  method. — Chronik. 


decomposition,  with  the  setting  free  of  sulphur 
and  the  formation  of  sulphurous  acid. 
Sulphurous  acid  reacts  on  sodium  thiosul¬ 
phate  to  form  tetrathionate  and  trithionate  of 
soda,  very  unstable  compounds,  which  are 
likely  to  decompose  in  the  plate,  with  libera¬ 
tion  of  sulphur,  and  consequent  destruction  of 
the  negative.  The  destruction  of  the  hypo 
weakens  the  bath  and  hence  prolongs  and 
renders  uncertain  the  fixing.  The  addition  of 
alum  or  an  acid  to  the  fixing  bath  causes  it  to 
harden  the  gelatine.  This  hardening  renders 
it  much  less  permeable  to  solvents,  and  conse¬ 
quently  causes  all  operations  to  consume  much 
more  time  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
The  formation  of  the  double  silver  thiosulphate 
takes  longer,  and  the  extraction  of  this  salt 
from  the  film  by  the  bath  takes  a  vastly  longer 
time  than  in  the  plain  bath,  and  there  is  much 
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danger  that  the  plate  will  be  removed  from 
the  bath  before  it  is  thoroughly  fixed,  even 
though  all  visible  silver  salts  are  long  gone. 
The  thoroughly  hardened  film  has  now  to  be 
washed,  and  must  be  given  at  least  four  times 
as  much  washing  as  if  fixed  in  a  plain  bath, 
because  not  only  is  it  much  harder  to  penetrate, 
but  the  salts  which  it  may  contain  are  more 
dangerous  to  its  permanency.  After  drying, 
the  negative  is  very  impermeable,  and  it  will 
be  very  much  more  difficult  to  conduct  any 
further  operations,  such  as  reducing  or  inten¬ 
sifying.  The  best  fixing  bath,  and  the  only 
one  which  can  be  recommended  from  both  a 
practical  and  chemical  standpoint,  is  a  clean 
and  cold  solution  of  pure  hypo.  If  fine  crystals 
are  used  they  will  dissolve  rapidly  and  lower 
the  temperature  of  the  water  considerably. 
The  solution  will  fix  rapidly  if  made  in  the 
proportion  of  one  ounce  of  salt  to  three  or 
three  and  a  half  of  water,  and  will  harden  the 
film  to  a  considerable  extent. — F.  R.  Fraprie 
in  ‘  ‘  Photo- A  met  ico  n . ' ' 

Retouching  a  Negative  on  the  Glass  Side. 
—  If  the  glass  side  of  a  negative  be  smeared 
with  paste,  effective  retouching  can  be  done 
thereon  by  means  of  a  stump  and  black  lead. 
This  is  specially  serviceable  with  the  larger 
sizes  of  plates.  In  case  of  need  a  thin  piece 
of  copying  paper  (such  as  is  used  for  copying 
letters)  can  be  pasted  on  the  glass  side. — 
Chronik. 

Sepia  Paper. — A  sepia  paper  which  can  be 
developed  the  same  way  as  ferroprussiate 
paper  is  prepared  as  follows  : — Take  an  am- 
moniacal  30  per  cent,  solution  of  green  citrate 
of  iron,  add  to  it  10  per  cent,  of  citric  acid 
and  the  same  volume  of  a  10  per  cent,  nitrate 
of  silver  solution.  Pour  this  liquid  as  it  is 
upon  paper  and  let  it  dry.  Print  in  the 
ordinary  way,  develop  by  immersion  in  hot 
water,  and  fix  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  as 
usual.  If  after  developing  and  before  fixing 
the  prints  are  not  sufficiently  strong,  they  can 
be  intensified  by  placing  in  the  following  bath  : — 


A. 

Hydrochinone  . 

.  °'5  grm. 

Nitric  acid . 

.  0  5  ccm. 

Water . 

B. 

Nitrate  of  silver 

.  0  3  grm. 

Water . 

Then  fix  in  the  usual  way. 

A  Non-Cockling 

Mountant. — 

White  dextrine . . 

.  90  grs. 

Alum  powder  . . 

.  4  ■■ 

Sugar . 

.  .15 

Hot  water . 

.  120  m. 

This  should  form  a 

thick  white  cream,  which 

must  be  allowed  to  stand  a  day  before  use. 

To  Clean  Stained  Bottles. — Old  developer 
bottles,  or  others  which  have  stains  or  streaks 
inside  which  refuse  to  come  off,  should  be 
treated  with  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid.  This  is  very 
corrosive,  and  should  be  handled  with  care. 
Few  substances  will  stick  on  glass  in  presence 
of  this  powerful  oxidizer.  For  removing  films 
from  glass  plates  this  mixture  is  without  equal. 

Improving  Negatives. — An  excellent  and 
most  convenient  way  of  improving  the  printing 


qualities  of  some  negatives  is  to  fasten  by  the 
corners  a  piece  of  ground  surfaced  celluloid — 
such  as  plate  makers  sell  for  contact  printing 
— on  the  back  of  negative,  then  hold  between 
you  and  the  light  and  strengthen  the  high¬ 
lights  to  suit  with  ordinary  pencil.  Isinglass 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid  makes  a  cement  that 
will  hold  the  celluloid  to  the  glass.  Make 
about  as  thick  as  mucilage,  and  you  will  find 
it  a  useful  article  to  have  around,  as  it  will 
stick  to  anything  it  touches.  —  Professional 
Photographer. 

Varnish  for  Films. — White  hard  varnish, 
10  ozs.  ;  liquid  ammonia  880,  sufficient  to 
just  dissolve  the  precipitate  first  formed; 
water,  5  ozs.  The  film  is  varnished  in  the 
ordinary  way,  but  without  being  warmed. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connexion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

Two  photographs  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Donaldson, 
minister  of  St.  Clement’s  U.F.  Church.  E.  M.  Middle- 
ton,  118,  King  Street,  Aberdeen. 

One  photograph  of  the  “  Industrial  School  Pipers’ 
Band  in  Procession,  Dumfries.’’  John  Carruthers,  34, 
High  Street,  Dumfries. 


answers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Rradford. 

Coronation  enquires  what  sort  of  exposures  he  should 
give  to  gas  and  electric  illuminations.  We  cannot 
answer  this,  but  possibly  some  of  our  readers  can  assist. 

T.  B.  Gibson  wants  to  know  why  it  is  necessary  to 
coat  paper  with  gelatine  when  it  is  to  be  used  as  the 
final  support  for  carbon  tissue.  The  reason  is  that, 
unless  the  paper  is  sized  or  gelatinized,  the  tissue  will 
not  adhere  to  it.  Some  papers  have  sufficient  size  in 
them  not  to  need  this  treatment,  but  for  the  majority  it 
will  be  required. 

J  unior. — The  metallic-looking  spots  are  silver  nitrate, 
and  you  will  have  some  difficulty  in  removing  them, 
though  instructions  for  doing  so  have  been  given  very 
recently  in  the  “  Practical  Notes  ”  of  this  journal.  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  varnish  both  negatives  and  films. 
Formulas  for  varnishes  have  also  been  given  very 
frequently  in  our  columns.  You  will  find  one  in  the 
present  issue.  The  formula  for  water  varnish  given  last 
month  (page  240)  will  also  do  for  films  very  well. 

L.  W. — We  are  interested  in  your  amusing  letter,  and 
will  take  your  suggestion  carefully  into  consideration. 

G.  M.  E.  J. — Out  of  doors  in  the  shade,  two  or  three 
seconds  ;  indoors,  eight  or  ten. 

H.  Price  Williams. — We  do  not  know  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Magnalium.  We  are  interested  in  your  two 
prints.  The  second  one  is  undoubtedly  better  than  the 
first,  though  it  is  a  little  wanting  in  pluck  and  seems  to 
have  been  slightly  over-exposed.  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  use  it  for  reproduction  on  this  occasion. 

W.  Robertson. — Very  pleased  to  have  your  long 
letter.  Possibly  your  suggestion  can  be  carried  out. 
We  shall  keep  it  in  mind. 
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“  BABY- PHOTOGRAPHY.” 

ONE  OF  THE  PRIZE  ES5AYS. 


Helen  Fielden. 


Those 

who  live 
amongst 
lovely  scenery 
may  claim 
that  lan  d- 
scape  photo¬ 
graphy  must 
hold  the  first 
place,  whilst 
others  love  to 
portray  old 
buildings, 
ruined  castles, 
and  what  not ;  but  to  those  whose  lot 
is  cast,  as  mine  is,  in  a  modern  and 
up-to-date  town  (where  these  are  quite 
unattainable),  and  yet  who  would  like 
to  have  a  subject  always  fresh,  always 
varied,  and  always  interesting,  I  would 
say,  “  Try  taking  the  baby  !” 

To  my  own  mind  the  study  of 
children,  especially  little  children,  and 
most  of  all  the  baby,  opens  up  a  field 


of  endless  variety  and  charm  and  is  of 
absorbing  interest.  It  has  been  said 
that  it  is  the  “  element  of  danger  ” 
which  gives  zest  to  so  many  of  our 
English  sports ;  and  it  is  just  that 
delightful  uncertainty  which  gives  such 
a  charm  to  this  branch  of  photography. 

Now,  in  taking  a  landscape  you  may 
select  your  view,  focus  it,  insert  your 
dark  slide,  and  then  wait  for  half  an 


hour  (as  I  once  did)  for  old  Sol  to 
make  his  appearance,  yet  you  need  not  be 
afraid  that  the  landscape  will  run  away. 

But  a  baby!  You  wonder,  as  you 
set  the  pointer  of  your  Thornton - 
Pickard  to  “  I  ”  (for  all  baby-pictures 


“  Whether  it  will  suck  its  thumb  all  the  time." 


“  Provoke  a  smile.” 
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should  be  instantaneous),  whether  it 
will  roll  over  backwards,  forwards,  or 
sideways ;  whether  it  will  suck  its 


thumb  all  the  time,  or — oh,  horror! — 
whether  it  will  cry.  However,  given 
a  whole  summer  morning  with  no 
wind,  a  fair  amount  of  strong  diffused 
light,  a  few  chocolates  or  sweet  biscuits, 
and  an  unlimited  quantity  of  plates  and 
patience,  there  is  really  nothing  much 
easier  than  to  photograph  a  baby. 

First,  of  course,  catch  your  baby. 
If  you  have  already  made  its  acquaint¬ 
ance,  all  the  better ;  it  will  have  no 
fear  of  you.  (It  is  not  a  bad  plan  to 


set  the  baby  on  a  rug  laid  flat  Jon  the 
ground,  as  then  there  is  no  danger  of 
a  fall.)  Having  fixed  it  in  position — 
if  it  will  let  you,  by  the  by — you  focus 
it ;  but  this  is  not  so  easy,  as  just  when 
you  have  got  the  right  definition  the 
little  atom  overbalances  itself  and  rolls 


“Applies  it  to  his  mouth." 


over,  and  all  your  work  has  to  be  done 
over  again. 

We  will  suppose,  however,  this  part 
to  be  effectually  done,  the  next  thing 
is  to  get  baby’s  attention  (if  you  wish 
to  take  it  “full-face”);  and  if  you 
never  before  suspected  yourself  of  in¬ 
cipient  lunacy,  you  do  so  by  the  time 
the  proceedings  are  over. 

You  talk  confidingly  to  the  baby, 
you  shout  to  it,  you  bark  like  a  dog, 
you  miaow  like  a  cat,  roar  like  a  bull, 


crow  like  a  cock  (this  usually  does  the 
trick),  you  whistle,  sing,  laugh,  clap 
your  hands,  seconded  vigorously  in  all 
these  performances  by  the  eager  by¬ 
standers  ;  and  if  the  baby  is  not  com¬ 
pletely  bewildered  by  all  the  noise, 
you  may  perhaps  provoke  a  smile ! 

Now  is  your  time.  You  press  the 
ball,  and  hey,  presto  !  it  is  done. 


The  baby  is  usually  so  pleased  at 
this  part  of  the  performance  that  he 


“  The  dear  little  faces  you  love.” 


“  He  laughs  out.” 
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laughs  out,  and  you  hurry  up  to  get 
another  plate  ready,  considering  your¬ 
self  fortunate  if  you  get  a  second  shot ; 
but  he  will  usually  either  move  out  of 
position,  or  will  get  up  and  proceed  to 
inspect  the  camera  at  closer  quarters. 

But  when  you  do  chance  to  secure 
a  picture,  it  is  worth  all  the  time  and 
trouble  to  see  the  features  of  the  dear 


little  faces  you  love  coming  up  in  that 
mysterious  ruby  light  of  the  dark¬ 
room,  and,  above  all,  to  examine  in 
fear  and  trembling  your  first  print, 
and  to  find  it  a  success.  This  is  to 
taste  one  of  the  purest  delights  photo¬ 
graphy  can  yield. 

Perhaps  a  few  hints  from  a  beginner 
to  other  beginners  may  suitably  close 
this  paper. 

1.  See  that  the  baby  is  comfortable 
and  warm,  or  you  may  despair  of  the 
smile. 

2.  Let  him  have  something  to  play 
with — not  too  large,  or  when  he  applies 


it  to  his  mouth,  as  he  invariably  does, 
the  face  is  almost  hidden. 

“  Good-bye !” 


3.  If  he  is  to  be  taken  full-length, 
seat  him  at  right  angles  to  the  camera, 
so  that  the  little  feet,  which  are  so 
pretty,  and  should  be  left  bare,  will 
not  be  unduly  prominent. 

4.  Don’t  have  more  than  one  person 
present  besides  yourself  and  the  baby. 
More  distract  his  attention,  and  he 
wants  to  see  all  the  people  at  once. 

5.  And,  lastly,  “  look  pleasant  ”  your¬ 
self,  and  next  time  you  are  at  a  loss 
for  a  fascinating  and  delightful  subject 
try  “  King  Baby.” 


ELEMENTARY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

By  T.  Thorne  Baker,  F.R.P.S. 
PART  II. 

APERISCOPIC  lens  is  one  which, 
like  those  used  for  spectacles, 
has  not  been  made  achromatic 
by  being  coupled  with  a  concave  lens 
as  explained  in  Part  I.  Periscopic 
lenses  are  used  in  many  of  the  cheaper 
makes  of  hand-cameras,  etc.,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  to  do  perfectly  good  work 
with  them.  Better  definition  can  be 
obtained  as  a  rule  with  an  achromatic 
doublet,  however,  and  it  is  further 
advisable  to  cut  off  some  of  the  rays 
entering  the  lens,  this  giving  more 
minute  definition  and  detail  ;  for  this 
purpose  it  is  necessary  to  supply  a  stop, 
or  diaphragm,  which  is  fixed,  in  the 
case  of  a  single  lens,  in  front  of  it,  and 
with  combinations  of  lenses,  between 
the  front  and  back  components.  Form¬ 
erly  a  set  of  stops  was  supplied  with  the 


lens,  so  that  one  might  be  slipped  into 
a  groove  cut  in  the  lens-mount  for  that 
purpose,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases 
now  the  “  iris  ”  has  been  substituted, 
as  with  it  the  size  of  the  stop  can  be 
regulated  merely  by  moving  a  button 
in  the  lens  mount. 


Fig.  6. 


“Something  to  play  with.” 
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The  hole  in  the  diaphragm  is  termed 
the  aperture,  and  should  be  varied 
according  to  the  class  of  work  that  is 
to  be  dealt  with  ;  the  aperture,  more¬ 
over,  is  represented  by  that  fraction  of 
the  focal  length  which  its  diameter 
measures;  thus  the  stop//32  is  a  stop 
the  diameter  of  whose  aperture  is  one 
thirty-second  of  the  focal  length  of  the 
lens.  The  apertures  more  commonly 
met  with  for  an  ordinary  lens  are  / /8, 
n,  16,  22,  32,  44  and  64,  and  the 
exposure  necessary  for  the  same  sub¬ 
ject  under  the  same  conditions  varies 
approximately  in  the  following  propor¬ 
tion  :  Taking  f/8  as  1,  the  others  are 
respectively  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64.  Stops 
//44  and  64  are  often  used  for  archi¬ 
tectural  work,  or  when  very  great  detail 
is  required.  Ordinary  landscape  work 
seems  to  be  obtained  most  satisfactorily 
with  about  //i 6,  but,  of  course,  no  rule 
can  be  laid  down  ;  it  is  a  mistake  to  use 
a  small  stop  for  portrait  work,  as  it  only 


tends  to  bring  out  details  that  are  wholly 
unnecessary. 

The  reason  for  increasing  the  expo¬ 
sure  in  square  ratio  for  linear  ratio  of 
aperture  will  be  readily  evident  on  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  “  inverse  square  ”  law 
of  light  propagation.  Let  P  (fig.  6) 
be  a  source  of  light;  and  let  A  be  a  hole 
cut  in  a  sheet  of  cardboard  placed 
1  ft.  from  P.  If  now  a  sheet  of  paper 
B  be  placed  2  ft.  from  P,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  illuminated  over  a  surface 
whose  side  is  twice  the  length  of  A’s 
side ;  hence  the  area  of  B  is  four  times 
that  of  A,  and  the  intensity  of  illumina¬ 
tion  of  B  consequently  ^th  that  of  A. 
Similarly  if  B  were  3  ft.  from  P,  the 
intensity  of  illumination  would  be 
or  one-ninth  that  of  A.  If  we  now 
regard  A  and  B  as  diaphragms,  and 
take  B  as  / /8,  obviously  A  would  repre¬ 
sent  // 16;  and  f/8  thus  permits  four 
times  as  much  light  to  pass  through  it 
as  // 16,  an  exposure  with  // 16  there¬ 


fore  requiring  to  be  four  times  as  long 
as  one  made  with  f/8,  and  so  on. 

A  part  of  the  camera  that  is  far  too 
much  neglected  is  the  rising  front,  by 
means  of  which  very  great  improve¬ 
ment  can  be  effected  when  the  subject 
to  be  photographed  is  some  height 
above  the  camera.  The  advantage  of 
the  raising  of  the  lens  will  be  obvious 
from  figs.  7  and  8.  Suppose  that  PQ 


is  a  church  on  a  hill,  the  camera  being 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill ;  then  with  the 
lens  opposite  the  middle  of  the  plate 
we  find  DQ,  all  of  which  is  unnecess¬ 
ary,  represented  on  the  negative ;  but 
with  the  lens  raised  (fig.  8),  DE  is  not 
in  the  field  of  the  lens  at  all,  and  further, 
QE  is  not  upon  the  plate ;  hence  PQ 
now  occupies  the  middle  of  the  photo¬ 
graph,  and  the  undesired  foreground  is 
done  away  with. 

A  wide  -  angle  lens  has  a  very 
convex  surface,  so  that  it  will  em¬ 
brace  rays  from  a  large  or  wide 
field,  when  near  to  the  object.  In 
fig.  9  if  AB  were  the  largest  size  ot 


an  object  at  that  distance  from  the 
camera  that  a  view  or  rapid  rectilinear 
lens  would  take  in,  then  a  wide-angle 
lens  might  be  capable  of  including  any¬ 
thing  within  say  CD.  The  W.A.  lens 
is  practically  indispensable  in  archi¬ 
tectural  work,  where  cramped  position 
renders  it  impossible  to  use  an  ordinary 
lens.  It  will  also  be  found  useful  on 
occasion  in  landscape  work,  -where  a 
small  waterfall  in  some  rivulet,  etc., 
can  be  made  to  look,  in  the  resultant 


Fig.  7- 


Figs.  8  and  9. 
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photograph,  very  much  larger  and 
different  from  the  real  thing. 

We  shall  now  return  to  the  prism 
and  spectra.  It  will  by  this  time  be 
evident  that  if  a  candle  were  placed  at 
the  focus  of  a  convex  lens,  the  rays  of 
light  would  emerge  in  a  parallel  beam 
from  it  ;  such  a  process  is  termed 
collimation.  If  then,  collimated  light 
be  cast  upon  a  prism  in  such  a  posi¬ 
tion  that,  whichever  way  the  latter  be 
moved,  the  emergent  rays  become  more 
widely  deviated  (the  position  in  the 
angle  of  minimum  deviation),  a  fairly 
pure  spectrum  will  result,  and  may  be 
observed  by  holding  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  to  “catch”  it.  If  an  ordinary 
plate  were  exposed  to  a  spectrum  band, 
it  would  give  a  result  somewhat  as 
follows  :  The  height  of  the  curve  above 
AB  represents  the  sensibility  of  the 
plate  to  the  light  in  that  portion  of  the 
spectrum.  It  will  thus  be  seen  (fig.  10) 


A  C  D  F  H 

that  a  red  flower,  for  example,  would 
be  represented  in  the  negative  as  a 
white  object,  which  would,  of  course, 
appear  as  a  very  dark  object  in  the 
print;  to  produce  correct  colour  values 
it  is  necessary  to  mix  a  dye  with  the 
sensitive  emulsion  with  which  the  plates 
are  coated. 

Isochromatic  plates  are  colour-sen¬ 
sitized  so  as  to  make,  as  far  as  possible, 
each  colour  of  the  same  relative  value ; 
if  one  of  these  plates  be  examined  in 
daylight,  the  film  will  be  found  to 
possess  a  yellow  colour,  considerably 
deeper  than  that  of  silver  -  bromide 
alone ;  this  necessitates  increased  ex¬ 
posure  for  the  same  amount  of  sensitive 
salt,  which  is  one  of  the  essentials  of 


A  C  D  F  H 


the  process.  Isochromatic  plates  are 
of  ten-fold  value  if  the  yellow  screen  be 
placed  before  the  lens,  however,  and 
the  two  practices  in  combination  tend 
to  give  very  fair  results. 

Let  us  take  the  example  now  of  a 
plate  that  has  been  so  much  sensitized 
for  one  colour,  say  orange,  that  the 


Figs.  10  and  n. 


spectrum  curve  is  as  represented  in 
fig.  11.  Then  it  will  be  seen  that  to 
employ  a  red  lamp  for-  development, 
etc.,  would  mean  immediate  ruination 
of  the  plate  ;  clearly  a  blue  lamp  must 
be  used  in  this  instance.  With  the 
average  “isochromatic  ordinary”  plate, 
however,  the  only  precaution  necessary 
is  to  use  a  very  dim  dark-red  light,  as 
a  photographer  would  not  be  expected 
to  use  such  a  plate  as  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  without  possessing  the  means  of 
testing  its  relative  colour-sensibilities. 

To  be  concluded. 


THE  CAMERA  IN 
NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

A  FEW  days  ago  I  saw  an  ex¬ 
tremely  clever  photograph  of  a 
specimen  of  the  stagbeetle  and 
a  marvellously  truthful  and  beautiful 
print  of  the  death’s  head  moth,  and  it 
was  borne  in  upon  me  how  useful  the 
camera  might  become  in  the  hands  of 
a  thoughtful  naturalist  as  a  help  in 
recording  his  specimens  and  field  col¬ 
lecting.  Those  of  us  who  have  under¬ 
taken  the  task  of  collecting  together 
natural  history  specimens  with  a  view 
of  establishing  a  private  museum  will, 
I  am  convinced,  find  a  valuable  and 
faithful  assistant  in  the  camera,  espe¬ 
cially  in  these  days  of  rapid  plates, 
screens,  and  orthochromatic  emulsions. 

Lately  we  have  seen  numerous  repro¬ 
ductions  of  butterflies  and  moths,  and 
although  that  most  important  feature, 
colour,  is  wanting,  nevertheless  the 
results  are  often  wonderfully  lifelike 
and  easy  of  recognition. 

Of  botany  there  is  little  need  to  speak 
here,  though  it  is  in  the  many  branches 
of  this  fascinating  science  that  photo¬ 
graphy  plays  some  of  its  strongest  and 
best  parts.  I  suppose  most  amateurs 
have  some  time  or  other  tried  their  hand 
at  flower  studies,  and  apart  from  the 
beautiful  field  of  pictorial  work  open  in 
this  direction — flowers,  fruit,  etc.,  there 
is  almost  unlimited  new  ground  for  the 
pioneer  in  photographing  trees,  wild 
flowers,  minute  land  and  aquatic  plants, 
etc.  We  know  what  beautiful  objects 
the  seaweeds  provide  for  the  camera, 
and  amongst  the  marine  algae  alone 
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there  is  work  enough  to  satisfy  anyone. 
Again,  we  have  seen  the  fungi  treated 
photographically  with  considerable  suc¬ 
cess,  and  the  lichens  too. 

Of  bryology,  the  mosses,  I  could  wish 
I  had  unlimited  space  in  which  to  praise 
the  beauty  and  charm  of  these  meek 
and  simple  structures.  Beautiful  and 
wonderful  indeed  are  the  sphaguums, 


the  great  soft  pale  pink,  yellow  or  green 
spongy  mosses  of  the  bogs  and  moor¬ 
lands;  the  peat  or  bog  moss  in  its  many 
varieties,  some  of  them  growing  to  con¬ 
siderable  size  ;  few  things  form  more 
charming  objects  under  the  microscope 
than  a  leaf  of  sphagnum  with  its  inter¬ 
lacing  network  of  spiral  cells.  Then 
we  have  the  hypnums,  those  frail 
feathery  mosses  like  a  delicate  minia¬ 
ture  fern  crawling  over  the  trunks  of 
old  trees  and  over  the  crumbling  stones 
of  old  walls.  All  of  us  know  the  hoary 
tipped  bosses  that  grow  on  old  thatched 
roofs,  the  deep  green  tortulas,  and  well 
we  know  the  dark  starry  mosses  that 
bespangle  the  depths  of  the  wood  with 
their  waving  yellow-capped  capsules — 
the  polytrichums ;  many  others  too,  none 
too  small  to  be  dealt  with  .by  the 
enthusiastic  naturalist  photographer  ; 
or  if  too  tiny  for  direct  work,  there  is 
still  the  lens  and  the  microscope  to 
help  us. 

Then  we  have  the  ferns,  and  beautiful 
things  they  are  for  reproduction  by 
means  of  the  camera;  many  of  these 
things  —  ferns,  leaves,  etc.,  flat  thin 
objects,  may  be  printed  direct  on  silver 
paper  without  the  necessity  of  the  inter¬ 
vening  processes,  and  really  beautiful 


results  we  can  get.  This  plan  alone 
will  give  us  an  album  of  most  charming 
and  instructive  prints. 

In  entomology,  the  lepidoptera  I 
have  referred  to,  and  said  how  good  a 
friend  the  camera  may  become.  Of  the 
coleoptera,  too,  I  may  speak  ;  many  of 
our  English  species  are  very  small,  yet 
there  is  a  field  of  research  open  here, 
and  I  have  seen  many  prints  of  beetles 
showing  how  good  an  artist  in  insect 
life  the  camera  is  again.  One  may  go 
on  to  enumerate  other  branches  of 
zoology :  The  arachnida  (spiders),  the 
odonata  (dragon  flies),  the  crustaceans, 
the  molluscs — in  conchology  there  is 
a  splendid  field  and  a  grand  opening 
for  a  specialist.  Of  the  larger  tribes  I 
may  only  enumerate  the  great  families, 
and  here,  as  we  go  on,  the  difficulties 
that  beset  the  photography  of  the 
minute  begin  to  leave  us — the  amphibia 
(frogs,  newts,  blind-worms) ;  the  fishes; 
the  reptiles  (snakes,  lizards,  tortoises), 
the  birds — eggs  also,  and  the  mammals. 

I  have  not  referred  to  the  anemones, 
corals,  and  protozoons  ;  yet  there  is  end¬ 
less  work  in  that  direction. 

Geology  opens  for  us  a  very  wide  and 
fascinating  world,  bringing  us  in  touch 
so  largely  and  closely  with  landscape 
work ;  we  may  picture  the  volcanic 
upheavals,  the  sedimentary  strata,  the 
carboniferous  fossilization  ;  the  camera 
will  help  to  record  for  us  the  stages  of 


the  extraordinary  changes  and  evolu¬ 
tions  through  which  our  earth  has 
passed  during  unknown  and  countless 
millions  of  years.  I  say  countless  mil¬ 
lions,  for  Lord  Kelvin  tells  us  that  our 
earth  was  more  or  less  molten  5000 
millions  of  years  ago,  and  certainly  far 
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from  solid  1000  millions  of  years  ago, 
and  it  is  during  the  last  50,000,000 
years  that  the  gradual  wearings  and 
wrenchings  of  the  earth’s  crust  have 
taken  place,  and  our  cameras  may 
record  marks  left  on  the  older  rocks 
which  we  may  safely  predict  were 
graven  there  twenty  millions  of  years 
ago  !  We  can  picture  how  the  lime¬ 
stones  have  been  doubled  and  folded 
like  quires  of  paper,  how  the  solid 
granite  has  been  rolled  out  like  dough 
and  the  basalt  twisted  under  its  ocean 
bed  and  pulled  into  strings,  and  how 
the  hard  diamond  itself  under  the  weight 
of  miles  of  mountains  has  been  moulded 
like  wax. 

Physical  geography  opens  another 
door  for  us,  and  we  follow  the  action 
of  storm  and  rain,  the  wave  markings, 


and  detail  is  often  sneered  at  on  account 
of  his  steady  persistence  in  that  direc¬ 
tion — our  friend,  the  camera,  in  careful 
hands,  will  faultlessly  transfer  and 
register  for  us  all  the  details  we  want. 

I  have  not  mentioned  astronomy  yet; 
valuable  and  marvellous  work  has  been 
done  again  and  again  in  photographing 
the  heavens. 

This  is  a  subject  on  which  I  could 
write  for  ever,  but  our  Editor  has  so 
many  demands  on  his  space  that  I  feel 
I  have  said  quite  enough  in  these  few 
notes,  and  if  I  can  stimulate  afresh  the 
efforts  of  those  interested  in  any  one  or 
more  of  these  entrancing  and  absorbing 
pursuits  I  shall  be  glad.  I  plead 
earnestly  for  the  use  of  the  camera  to 
a  greater  extent  in  natural  science;  the 
worker  who  takes  up  any  of  the  sciences 


the  hollowing  of  rock  and  canon,  the 
rock  kittles  worn  by  centuries  of  grind¬ 
ing  in  our  mountain  torrents. 

Chemistry  will  provide  us  with  mate¬ 
rial  ;  physics  will  give  us  work  also  to 
do,  and  crystallography  (most  beauti¬ 
ful  are  the  crystalline  formations),  and 
in  microscopic  work  and  with  the  aid 
of  polarization  the  effects  are  beyond 
description,  but  by  no  means  beyond 
the  camera’s  power. 

In  scientific  work  accuracy  is  every¬ 
thing  ;  many  of  our  scientific  pursuits 
are  nowadays  reduced  practically  to  a 
mathematical  exactness,  and  detail  and 
minutiae  are  of  so  much  importance  that 
they  must  be  rendered  correctly  to  the 
smallest  fraction,  otherwise  “science” 
is  worthless.  Here  there  is  a  friend 
whose  strict  partiality  for  minuteness 


from  the  point  of  view  of  photography 
will  never  want  for  subjects,  and  will 
never  regret  the  time  spent  on  it  I  am 
sure. 

Frederick  Graves. 

NOTES  FOR  NOVICES. 

By  the  Editor. 

No.  8.— INTENSIFICATION  AND 
REDUCTION. 

HOWEVER  careful  one  may  be 
in  exposing  and  developing 
one’s  negatives,  even  the  ex¬ 
perienced  photographer  miscalculates 
at  times,  whilst  the  novice  of  course  is 
probably  very  well  satisfied  with  six 
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good  negatives  out  of  every  dozen 
plates  he  exposes.  The  absolute 
novice  will  be  well  advised  to  take  his 
negatives  as  he  finds  them :  if  they  are 
dense,  well  that  means  a  longer  time  to 
print,  if  thin,  then  he  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  best  print  possible,  or  throw 
the  negative  away.  But  when  he  has 
served  what  I  may  call  his  apprentice¬ 
ship  at  developing  and  printing,  he 
may  then  venture  to  turn  his  attention 
to  sundry  methods  of  improving 
defective  negatives. 

Thin  negatives  can  be  intensified, 
whilst  those  which  are  too  dense  may 
by  reduction  be  brought  to  a  proper 
depth.  These  two  processes  are  not 
at  all  troublesome,  and  very  little 
experience  will  enable  a  man  to  redeem 
a  considerable  proportion  of  those  neg¬ 
atives  which  would  under  previous 
circumstances  have  been  consigned  to 
the  dustbin. 

Dealing  first  with  intensification,  I 
may  point  out  that  there  is  a  limit  to 
what  may  be  done  in  this  direction — 
for  no  operation  will  raise  a  perfectly 
ghost-like  negative  to  efficient  printing 
density — yet  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  strengthening  may  be 
accomplished.  Let  us  suppose  we 
have  a  thin  negative,  the  unfortunate 
result  of  overexposure  and  inexperi¬ 
enced  treatment  in  developing.  With 
the  usual  method  of  printing  it  yields 
such  a  flat  and  contrastless  print  that 
you  do  not  deem  it  worthy  of  a  place 
in  your  album.  Take  a  strong — an 
almost  saturated — -solution  of  bichloride 
of  mercury,  pour  into  a  measuring 
glass  about  an  ounce,  and  add  three  or 
four  times  the  volume  of  water.  This 
quantity  will  be  sufficient  to  cover  a 
half-plate  negative.  If  you  are  work¬ 
ing  quarter-plate,  then  a  smaller 
quantity  will  answer  the  purpose. 
Now  place  the  negative  in  a  porcelain 
dish,  and  pour  the  mercuric  solution 
over  it,  rocking  steadily  to  ensure 
every  part  being  well  covered.  In  a 
minute  or  two  the  image  begins  to  turn 
white,  and  in  the  course  of  five  or  ten 
minutes  it  is  entirely  “bleached,”  as 
the  expression  goes,  so  that  the  neg¬ 
ative  looks  almost  as  white  as  the  dish 
itself.  When  you  hold  it  up  to  the 
light,  however,  and  look  through  it, 
you  will  see  that  the  image  is  still 
there,  though  in  rather  a  ghost-like 


condition.  The  next  operation  is  to 
remove  all  traces  of  the  mercury  solu¬ 
tion  by  thorough  washing  for  not  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  running 
water.  It  is*  not  a  bad  plan  to  place 
the  negative  on  the  top  of  a  measuring- 
glass;  and  let  a  thin  stream  of  water 
from  the  tap  run  gently  on  to  it.  In 
the  meantime  prepare  a  dilute  solution 
of  ammonia — about  1  drachm  of  the 
strong  ammonia  (’880)  to  every  2 
ounces  of  water.  When  the  washing 
of  the  negative  is  complete,  place  it  in 
any  dish  and  pour  on  the  ammonia, 
rocking  at  the  same  time.  The  image 
begins  to  appear  at  once,  browner  and 
stronger  than  before.  In  three  or  four 
minutes  it  will  have  reached  full 
density,  and  if  you  now  hold  it  up  to 
the  light  you  will  see  that  its  condition 
is  now  very  different  from  its  feeble 
state  at  starting.  Wash  thoroughly 
once  more,  put  up  to  dry;  when  ready, 
a  new  print  can  be  made  which  you 
will  find  is  considerably  better  than 
anything  that  could  be  obtained  from 
it  previously. 

Bichloride  of  mercury  is  exceedingly 
poisonous,  and  should  be  so  labelled 
and  kept  on  an  upper  shelf  out  of  the 
reach  of  young  people. 

Ready-made  intensifies,  which  do  the 
work  in  one  operation,  may  be  obtained 
from  most  dealers.  These  are  handy 
for  those  photographers  who  have  not 
good  conveniences  in  the  way  of  a 
laboratory  and  a  supply  of  running 
water  for  washing. 

Now  for  the  process  of  reduction. 
Reduction  may  be  either  local  or 
general.  If  the  whole  of  the  neg¬ 
ative  is  dense  through  an  error  in 
judgment  in  developing,  we  can  thin 
it  down  by  immersion  for  a  short  time 
in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium 
persulphate,  further  action  being  then 
stopped  by  placing  for  a  moment  or 
two  in  dilute  sodium  sulphite — exact 
strength  immaterial — and  then  wash¬ 
ing  thoroughly.  Ammonium  persul¬ 
phate  is  particularly  adapted  for  the 
reduction  of  hard  negatives,  because  it 
modifies  the  contrasts.  If  we  wish  to 
preserve  the  contrasts,  a  new  reducer — 
peroxide  of  cerium — recently  put  upon 
the  market,  has  been  highly  recommend¬ 
ed.  The  following  is  also  a  powerful 
method  of  reduction: — Place  the  nega¬ 
tive  in  water,  and  after  soaking  remove 
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it  to  a  dish  containing  hypo  solution  of 
ordinary  strength  as  used  for  the  fixing, 
to  which  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  potassium  ferricyanide  have 
been  added.  Reduction  will  take  place 
pretty  rapidly,  so  you  must  be  on  your 
guard — in  fact,  when  you  have  rocked 
the  plate  in  the  hypo  and  cyanide  solu¬ 
tion  for  a  few  minutes,  take  it  out  and 
hold  it  under  the  tap,  or  immerse  in 
clean  water,  and  then  examine  to  see 
how  far  the  reduction  has  proceeded. 
If  still  too  dense,  repeat  the  operation. 
When  the  negative  has  been  thinned 
down  to  proper  density,  wash  thorough¬ 
ly  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
preferably  in  running  water. 

I  have  so  far  described  what  is 
known  as  general  reduction,  but  re¬ 
duction  may  also  be  performed  upon  a 
negative  locally ;  certain  portions  of  it 
may  be  reduced,  while  others  are  left 
in  their  original  state.  This  is  very 
useful  for  improving  negatives  of  scenes 
involving  great  contrasts — as,  for 
example,  deep  glens  whose  near  recesses 
are  very  feebly  lighted,  whilst  their 
upper  banks  are  bright  in  the  glare  of 
the  sun.  The  exact  procedure  is  as 
follows: — The  negative  is  immersed 
in  ordinary  hypo  solution  diluted  to 
about  half  its  strength,  sufficient  being 
put  in  a  small  dish  to  just  cover  the 
negative.  After  allowing  a  brief  inter¬ 
val  for  it  to  get  thoroughly  soaked,  we 
take  a  saturated  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  and  pour  into  a  watch- 
glass  or  an  egg-cup  or  any  small  open 
vessel  about  half  a  teaspoonful.  The 
next  thing  we  want  is  a  wad  of  cotton¬ 
wool,  which  is  first  moistened  with 
water,  then  dipped  into  the  ferricyanide 
solution.  Then  we  remove  the  nega¬ 
tive  out  of  the  hypo  solution  and  hold 
it  with  the  left  hand ;  with  the  right  we 
dip  the  ferricyanide  wad  into  the  hypo 
dish,  so  as  to  bring  about  a  mixing  of 
the  two  solutions  in  the  wad,  and 
then  rub  it  gently  but  rapidly  over  the 
dense  portion  of  the  negative  with  a 
circular  sort  of  motion.  Reduction,  of 
course,  takes  place  very  quickly,  and 
in  a  second  or  two  we  must  make  haste 
to  hold  it  under  the  tap  before  matters 
go  too  far.  It  is  not  at  all  unlike  spong¬ 
ing  pencil-marks  off  a  slate.  To 
modify  the  speed  of  the  reducer  the 
ferricyanide  solution  also  may  be 
slightly  diluted.  Once  you  get  used  to 


the  speed  of  the  action  you  will  manage 
the  operation  all  right,  but  before 
working  on  anything  valuable  be  sure 
and  practise  a  bit  on  one  or  two  waste 
negatives.  It  is  essential  to  work  in  a 
good  light,  so  as  to  see  the  slightest 
thinning  of  the  film.  To  conclude  the 
operation,  again  wash  the  negative 
well. 

These,  then,  are  all  the  operations 
for  the  chemical  improvement  of 
negatives  with  which  I  need  trouble 
the  beginner. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  OUTINGS. 

By  Harold  Baker. 

AH  !  what  pleasures  are  recalled  as 
I  sit  now,  with  my  pad  on  my 
knee,  my  feet  on  the  fender,  and 
a  bitter  frost  outside,  and  think  of  some 
of  the  journeys  with  camera  and  tripod. 
Any  unpleasant  recollections  fade  away 
and  the  pleasant  parts  remain  ;  and 
even  if  some  thoughts  of  the  less 
pleasant  things  come  back,  they  are 
dismissed  with  a  smile. 

I  recall  one  journey  when  I  started 
with  an  architect  friend,  in  the  pitch- 
dark  of  a  winter’s  morning,  and  landed 
at  the  end  of  our  railway  journey  in 
Mid- Warwickshire  with  brilliant  sun¬ 
shine  and  hoar  frost.  Every  blade  of 
grass  and  every  twig  was  fringed  with 
pearls  and  diamonds.  But  alas  !  the 
roads  were  rough  and  frozen  hard  and 
slippery,  and  I  found  my  twelve-by-ten 
camera  and  ten  plates  begin  to  get 
very  heavy  when  the  four-mile  walk 
was  barely  begun.  I  soon  made  my 
burden  into  a  knapsack,  and  carried  it 
on  my  back,  and  got  on  much  better. 
(If  your  apparatus  is  to  be  carried 
any  distance,  it  will  be  found  best  to 
carry  it  on  the  back,  and  not  in  the 
hands.) 

My  companion  was  excellent  com¬ 
pany,  declaring  he  would  not  have 
missed  such  a  walk  for  ten  pounds. 
Our  destination  was  reached — a  church 
in  a  condition  of  disgraceful  neglect ; 
rotting  hassocks  littered  the  pews,  and 
the  pulpit  had  been  used  by  a  sitting 
hen  !  Changing  plates  was  a  difficult 
task,  and  had  to  be  done  in  an  out¬ 
house  by  no  means  light-tight,  but 


fortunately  no  plates  were  fogged.  A 
slight  fall  of  snow  made  the  roads  more 
slippery  than  before  on  the  return 
walk,  and  when  I  met  my  friend  a  day 
or  two  after  I  remarked  how  stiff  my 
ankles  had  been.  “  Oh,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that,”  he  said,  “  for  I  was  afraid 
I  had  rheumatism.” 

An  earlier  expedition  had  a  more 
serious  ending,  and  might  have  been 
more  serious  still.  I  asked  at  the 
village  inn  if  they  had  a  cellar  where 
I  could  change  my  plates,  and  they 
told  me  they  had  no  cellar  except  at 


so  painful  that  I  could  scarcely  walk. 
I  was  compelled  to  rest  it  upon  a 
chair  for  a  week,  and  it  was  stiff  for  six 
months  after.  The  only  consolation 
was  that  it  might  have  been  worse. 

I  well  remember  one  delightful  ex¬ 
pedition,  but  alas  !  the  particular  view 
I  wanted  wasn’t  there  when  I  got  to 
the  place — at  least  I  suppose  it  was 
there,  but  I  couldn’t  see  it.  I  travelled 
down  to  Tewkesbury  (that  most  delight¬ 
ful  old  town)  by  train,  met  some  friends 
there,  and  took  a  boat.  It  was  a  most 
glorious  summer  evening,  and  we  had 


another  house,  but  they  showed  me  a 
dark  closet,  which  I  decided  would  do 
well.  I  carried  in  my  plates,  etc.,  and 
walked  to  the  darkest  corner  to  arrange 
lamp  and  so  on,  but  suddenly  found 
myself  flying  through  space  !  I  flung 
out  my  arms  and  stopped  a  further 
descent.  On  striking  a  light,  I  found 
myself  on  a  staircase  leading  into  a 
small  cellar  several  inches  deep  in 
mouldy  beer.  At  the  time  I  felt  no 
injury,  but  when  I  arrived  at  the  end 
of  my  railway  journey  one  knee  was 


Grey  Avon’s  Peace. 


a  grand  row  of  nine  miles  up  the  most 
charming  river  in  the  world — Shake¬ 
speare’s  Avon.  I  never  saw  the 
reflections  so  perfect  in  the  placid 
stream  as  the  brilliant  sunset  faded 
away  into  “the  green  light  that  lingers 
in  the  west.”  It  was  nearly  dark 
before  we  put  up  the  boat  at  the  mill, 
and  walked  to  the  nearest  village  to 
supper  and  bed. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  the 
goal  of  our  journey — a  particular  view 
of  the  river,  where  the  gray  tower  of 
a  village  church  stands  out  against  a 
mass  of  dark  elms,  with  Bredon  Hill 
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looming  up  behind  ;  and  it  could  only 
be  taken  by  landing  from  the  boat  at  a 
particular  spot.  But  I  couldn’t  find 
the  view,  and  I  rowed  on  and  on  and 
back  again,  but  it  wasn’t  there.  At 
last  I  found  that  the  view  was  hidden 
by  summer  haze,  so  my  joutney  was 
in  vain,  and  the  boat  had  to  be  got 
back  to  Tewkesbury  the  next  day  so 
that  I  could  be  at  business  on  the 
morning  following.  And  I  haven’t  got 
that  view  yet. 


when  my  guide  said,  “You’d  better  sit 
at  the  back,  cos  you  can  jump  off  then 
if  anything  happens!”  So  I  sat  at  the 
back,  and  we  went  off  down  the 
incline  like  the  Flying  Scotchman. 
That  incline  lasted  for  six  miles,  and 
that  was  the  end  of  our  journey.  But 
we  had  to  get  back  again.  Pushing 
that  trolley  for  six  miles  uphill  was 
rather  too  much  for  us,  so  we  left  it  by 
the  side  of  the  line,  and,  dividing  the 
“swag”  (half- plate  camera,  changing 


Then  another  time  I  was  photo¬ 
graphing  a  railway  in  South  Wales, 
and  had  to  start  about  five  o’clock  in 
the  morning  one  day  in  a  ballast 
waggon.  After  a  journey  of  twelve 
miles  or  so,  1  had  to  change  carriages 
from  the  ballast  waggon  to  a  trolley 
under  the  charge  of  a  young  plate¬ 
layer.  I  was  going  to  take  my  seat  at 
the  front  of  the  conveyance  (which 
was  just  a  flat  stout  board  on  wheels), 


The  Avon  at  Cleeve. 


tent,  and  about  forty  plates),  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  walk.  As  the  rails  had  been 
laid  on  the  refuse  of  a  slate  quarry,  we 
had  to  step  from  sleeper  to  sleeper, 
which  made  us  walk  in  a  peculiar 
manner — seven  long  steps  and  one 
short  one,  seven  long  steps  and  one 
short.  This  soon  became  decidedly 
monotonous,  and  my  platelayer  com¬ 
panion  remarked,  “  Well,  this  is  a 
harder  job  than  mine.” 

After  about  four  miles  of  such  walk¬ 
ing,  we  turned  off  to  a  village  where  I 
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hoped  to  get  someone  to  drive  me  to 
my  destination,  twelve  miles  away. 
I  had  some  difficulty,  but  the  landlord 
of  the  inn  at  length  found  a  man  who 
drove  all  round  the  district  buying 
poultry  to  send  to  large  towns.  I 
found  soon  after  we  started  that  he 
had  been  celebrating  the  pig  fair  that 
day  “  not  wisely  but  too  well.”  He 
told  me  he  was  a  churchwarden  and  a 
noted  driver  in  those  parts,  and  as  soon 
as  we  were  clear  of  the  village  he 
proved  that  he  was  a  skilful  driver. 
We  travelled  along  those  cross-country 
roads  of  South  Wales  more  quickly 
than  I  had  ever  been  driven  before,  or 
want  ever  to  be  driven  again  !  And  I 


miles  the  driver  got  down  to  see  if 
there  was  anything  broken,  I  got  down 
too — and  I  decided,  when  I  touched 
Mother  Earth  once  more  with  an  un¬ 
broken  neck,  that  I  would  not  get  up 
again.  But  I  had  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  driver  to  go  on  with 
my  apparatus  while  I  walked  the 
remaining  four  miles.  He  was  sorely 
troubled  about  his  reputation,  not  for 
sobriety,  nor  as  a  churchwarden,  but 
as  a  noted  driver,  and  it  cut  him  to  the 
quick  to  think  that  anyone  could  object 
to  be  driven  by  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey  after  he  had  given  such  a  proof 
of  his  skill.  But  I  succeeded,  and  he 
went  on  with  his  trap  and  I  followed  on 


think  it  will  be  admitted  that  a  man 
must  be  a  good  driver  to  travel  along 
a  rough  country  road  so  fast  that 
sometimes  we  were  on  one  wheel  only 
for  fifty  yards  at  a  time.  How  the 
driver  kept  his  seat  I  cannot  tell ;  I 
know  I  had  to  hang  on  to  the  side  of 
the  little  vehicle  with  all  my  strength 
to  save  myself  from  being  shot  into  the 
air  like  a  sky  rocket !  The  sense  of 
danger  disappeared  after  a  time,  and  a 
feeling  of  exhilaration  succeeded.  But 
it  was  fast  getting  dark,  and  we  began 
to  bump  against  so  many  walls  and 
corners  that,  when  at  the  end  of  eight 
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foot.  When  I  reached  the  Jubilee 
Hotel,  where  I  was  staying,  I  found 
he  had  warned  the  landlord  against  me 
as  a  doubtful  character ;  he  evidently 
thought  that  a  person  who  wouldn’t 
continue  a  drive  with  him  ought  to  be 
regarded  with  suspicion.  I  must  con¬ 
fess  I  don’t  want  such  another  drive 
as  that. 

But  I  recall  a  most  delightful  day  in 
the  South  of  England,  where  I  was 
staying  with  a  friend  who  has  frequently 
contributed  to  this  magazine.  It  was 
in  January,  and  we  started  before  seven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  to  walk  three 
miles  to  the  nearest  station.  It  was, 
of  course,  quite  dark,  and  a  fine  rain 
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was  falling;  but  we  tramped  on,  carry¬ 
ing  a  whole- plate  camera  and  ten 
plates  between  us.  We  soon  left  the 
road  and  turned  across  a  hilly  common 
with  no  path,  to  make  a  short  cut. 
We  arrived  in  time  for  our  train  and 
travelled  as  far  as  Wimborne,  where 
we  had  an  hour  to  wait ;  but  we  did 
not  waste  any  time,  but  trudged  through 


to  whether  we  would  walk  three  miles 
and  carry  the  camera,  or  six  miles 
without  it,  and  as  the  decision  lay  with 
me,  I  voted  for  the  six  miles  without 
camera.  So  at  half-past  seven  in  the 
evening  we  were  just  setting  out  on 
our  cross  country  tramp,  which  we 
accomplished  before  ten,  and  so  ended 
a  grand  day. 


driving,  heavy  rain  to  see  the  Minster. 
Fortunately  when  we  got  to  Christ¬ 
church  the  rain  had  ceased,  and  we 
made  at  once  for  the  Priory  and  began 
work  inside,  and  1  think  eight  fairly 
good  interiors  was  not  a  bad  day’s 
work  for  January.  But  all  things 
come  to  an  end,  and  we  had  to  get 
back ;  and  then  the  question  arose  as 


The  Nave,  Christchurch. 


Another  long  journey  did  not  end  so 
pleasantly.  Two  of  us  were  returning 
from  a  convention  at  Yarmouth,  and 
had  arranged  to  make  a  call  at  Ely  on 
the  way  home.  What  with  the  annual 
dinner,  saying  good-bye,  and  packing 
clothes  and  changing  plates,  we  retired 
about  half- past  one  o’clock.  We  were 
downstairs  on  Thursday  morning  by 
5-30,  and  left  Yarmouth  before  seven. 
On  arriving  at  Ely  we,  of  course,  made 
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a  bee-line  for  the  Cathedral ;  and,  as 
we  had  already  obtained  permission, 
we  were  soon  at  work,  and  we  worked 
hard,  exposing  thirty-two  plates  be¬ 
tween  us,  and  making  a  rush  for  a 
train  soon  after  four,  fondly  supposing 
we  should  arrive  in  Birmingham  before 
ten.  After  one  or  two  changes  we  got 
on  safely  as  far  as  Rugby,  but  after 
leaving  there  the  country  seemed  un¬ 
familiar,  and  when  we  whizzed  through 
Tam  worth  we  knew  there  was  a  mis¬ 
take  somewhere.  On  reference  to 


Bradshaw,  we  found  we  were  in  the 
wrong  half  of  the  train,  and  were 
bound  for  Liverpool,  next  stop  Crewe. 
Further  reference  to  Bradshaw'  showed 
there  was  no  train  back  to  Birming¬ 
ham  until  one  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
At  the  telegraph  office  we  were  met 
with  a  roar  of  laughter  and  the  excla¬ 
mation,  “  Why,  this  happens  every 
day !”  We  managed  to  get  home  at 
four  o’clock  on  Friday  morning.  For- 


North  Ambulatory,  Ely  Cathedral. 


tunately  it  was  summer,  and  not 
winter. 

Some  of  the  most  delightful  days 
have  been  spent  boating  on  the  Avon 
and  tramping  from  village  to  village, 
in  the  endeavour  to  secure  a  series  of 
pictures  of  that  beautiful  and  interest¬ 
ing  district.  But  once  a  rather  annoy¬ 
ing  experience  happened.  I  had  spent 
at  least  half  an  hour  focussing  and 
arranging  a  difficult  interior  at  Tewkes¬ 
bury  Abbey,  and  had  capped  the  lens 
and  was  drawing  the  shutter  of  the 
dark  slide,  when  the  verger 
came  up  and  spoke  to  me. 
After  arranging  some 
chairs  round  the  tripod  to 
prevent  it  from  being 
kicked  by  a  careless  visitor, 
I  went  away  to  get  some 
lunch.  On  my  return,  in 
about  an  hour,  I  went  to  the 
camera  to  put  the  cap  on 
the  lens,  and  found  that  it 
was  there  already,  and  the 
plate,  of  course,  had  never 
been  exposed  !  This  was 
more  annoying  as  I  had  to 
leave  at  once  by  train ;  so 
all  my  care  in  arranging 
the  view  was  wasted.  I 
got  the  same  view  another 
time,  but,  of  course,  it  was 
not  as  good  as  the  other 
one  would  have  been. 

I  had  a  somewhat  similar 
experience  more  recently 
when  using  a  shutter  inside 
the  camera.  Sometimes, 
when  the  exposure  is  going 
to  be  long,  I  do  not  trouble 
to  close  the  shutter  on  the 
lens  when  opening  the 
slide  ;  and  on  this  occasion 
I  had  left  the  shutter  open, 
but  when  the  slide  was 
inserted  I  squeezed  the  ball  to  open  the 
shutter  (forgetting  that  it  was  already 
open),  and  so  closed  it.  At  the  end  of  half 
an  hour  I  closed  the  slide  and  removed 
it,  and  found  out  wdiat  I  had  done.  I 
then  put  in  another  plate,  and,  taking 
great  care,  I  went  through  just  the 
same  performance  again.  So  I  had 
two  plates  exposed  on  an  interior  for 
a  few  seconds  each  when  they  should 
have  received  thirty  minutes ! 

Once,  when  boating  on  the  Avon, 

I  was  getting  out  of  the  boat,  and,  not 
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noticing  that  I  was  stepping  on  to 
some  wet  clay,  I  slipped,  kicked  the 
boat  into  the  middle  of  the  river,  and 
slid  into  the  water ;  but  by  madly 
clawing  at  the  bank  I  just  managed  to 
save  my  trouser  pockets.  The  weather 
was  warm,  but  the  water  was  very 
cold,  and  I  had  to  stand  shivering  on 
the  bank  until  my  friends  in  the  boat 
could  overcome  their  laughter  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  bring  it  to  the  bank  again. 
But  I  did  not  enjoy  the  rest  of  the 
journey. 

The  funeral  of  Queen  Victoria  the 
Wise  was  a  melancholy  occasion,  and 
was  attended  by  considerable  discom¬ 
fort,  as  we  had  to  be  on  a  stand  in 
Green  Park  by  seven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  with  no  breakfast  and  nothing 
but  a  sandwich  or  two  till  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  dull,  dreary 
day,  and  the  waiting  until  twelve 
o’clock  for  the  procession  was  weary 
work,  perched  up  on  a  small  stand 
with  no  shelter  from  the  bitter  wind. 
But  the  sight  was  a  wonderful  one. 
The  streets  were  lined  five  or  six  deep 
before  seven  o’clock,  and  many  well- 
dressed  people  were  then  sitting  on  the 
kerbstone  in  Piccadilly,  and  many,  it 
was  said,  had  been  in  Hyde  Park  all 
night.  The  crowd  were  all  in  black, 
and  the  only  vestiges  of  colour  were 
the  uniforms  and  Imperial  purple 
draping  the  buildings.  I  secured  two 
exposures  of  the  coffin,  and  two  more 
of  the  King  and  the  foreign  representa¬ 
tives.  I  never  exposed  four  plates 
more  quickly,  and  although  I  remem¬ 
ber  seeing  the  King  look  towards  our 
stand,  I  did  not  see  the  German 
Emperor  at  his  side  at  all,  in  spite  of 
his  riding  a  white  horse  ;  and  when 
I  was  developing  the  plates  I  was 
much  puzzled  by  the  appearance  of  a 
prominent  white  horse  which  I  had 
never  seen. 

By  the  kindness  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Stone,  I  was  able  to  photograph  the 
proclamation  of  His  Majesty  King 
Edward  VII.  at  St.  James’s  Palace. 
Our  cameras  were  lashed  to  the 
window  of  a  room  in  the  Palace  on 
a  level  with  the  balcony  from  which 
the  proclamation  was  made.  d  he 
weather  was  so  dull  that  a  snap-shot 
exposure  was  quite  out  of  the  question, 
and  a  time  exposure  of  two  or  three 
seconds  was  given.  As  Big  Ben  began 


to  chime  nine  o’clock  the  Earl  Marshal 
and  Norroy  King-at-Arms  and  the 
other  heralds  came  to  the  front  of  the 
balcony,  and  as  the  last  stroke  of  nine 
died  away  the  trumpeters  blew  a 
flourish,  and  Norroy  then  read  the 
proclamation.  We  secured  negatives 
of  the  actual  reading,  and  also  the 
singing  of  the  National  Anthem  at  the 
close.  It  was  a  most  interesting  scene, 
and  made  more  complete  by  the 
presence  of  Lord  Roberts  in  the  court¬ 
yard  below,  wearing  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  Garter  so  recently  bestowed,  and 
attended  by  his  staff. 

AN  APPLIANCE  FOR  COPYING 
BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

N  the  March  number  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer ,  we  are 
recommended  to  experiment  in 
the  direction  of  copying  old  prints  from 
books,  etc. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  find  a 
difficulty  in  fixing  a  book  so  that  the 


print  on  the  page  to  be  photographed 
is  quite  flat  and  perpendicular. 

Unless,  therefore,  they  can  think  of 
another  and  better  way  of  doing  this, 


we  suggest  that  they  make  a  simple 
apparatus,  such  as  we  describe  and 
illustrate. 


Figs,  i  and  2. 
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Two  pieces  of  wood  are  required  of  a 
suitable  size — say  2  ft.  square  for 
example — and  are  to  be  either  screwed 
or  dovetailed  together  as  shown  in 

fig-  1- 

In  addition  to  this,  all  that  is 
necessary  are  four  pieces  of  iron  strips 
and  four  bolts,  with  fly  nuts. 

The  strips  of  iron  would  be  about  2 
ft.  8  ins.  long  x  f  in.  x  %  in.  with  three 
or  four  holes,  T5g  in.  diameter,  at  each 
end,  and  about  an  inch  apart  from 
each  other. 

The  bolts  should  be  J  in.  diameter, 
three  or  four  inches  long  and  threaded 
almost  down  to  the  heads  of  the  bolts. 

The  fly  nuts  should  be  made  to  fit 
these  bolts. 

The  book  from  which  a  copy  of  a 
print  is  wanted  is  laid  down  on  “A” 
and  kept  open  at  the  page  required  by 
that  part  of  the  book  being  laid  against 
“B”  and  secured  there  at  the  top  and 
the  bottom  by  the  iron  strips  as  shown 
in  fig.  2. 

Albert  Cookson. 

A  CHEAP 

BICHROMATE  LAMP. 

By  G.  A.  Egles. 

MANY  readers  of  this  magazine, 
doubtless,  have  desired  to 
possess  a  lamp,  either  for  ordi¬ 
nary  or  orthochromatic  photography, 
the  rays  from  which  pass  through  a 


solution  of  bichromate  of  potass  ;  and, 
looking  through  catalogues,  have  been 
astonished  at  the  prices  charged,  fifteen 
shillings  being  asked  for  some  of  them. 


Now  I  will  shortly  describe  one  which 
will,  I  think,  be  found  to  answer  well. 

A  glass  jar  A  of  about  5^"  diameter 
is  fitted  with  a  wooden  stopper  B  cut 
out  of  -§"  wood.  In  the  centre  of  this 
a  hole  is  cut  to  allow  a  smaller  jar  C, 
of  about  3^-"  diameter,  to  fit  into  it. 

This  jar  is  in  turn  fitted  with  a  wooden 
stopper  D,  in  which  two  holes  E  and  F, 
each  of  which  are  1"  diameter,  are  cut. 

The  small  jar  contains  the  lamp  G, 
the  chimney  of  which  passes  through 
the  whole  F  of  the  stopper,  and  is  con¬ 
tinued  by  a  chimney  made  of  tin,  and 


bent  at  right  angles.  This  can  easily 
be  made  out  of  tin  cut  out  as  J  (fig.  3) 


and  bent  round  a  broom  handle. 

This  would  either  be  led  through  the 
wall,  in  the  case  of  a  small  dark-room, 
or  fitted  with  a  cowl. 

The  air-tube  K  is  made  in  the  same 
way,  and  taken  through  the  hole  E. 

The  only  things  remaining  to  com¬ 
plete  the  lamp  are  two  wires  arranged 
as  in  fig.  4,  each  end  of  which  is  fastened 


to  the  stopper  of  the  small  jar,  and, 
where  they  cross  a  piece  of  tin  is  fixed 
on  which  the  lamp  is  placed.  This 
greatly  facilitates  the  removal  of  the 
lamp  for  lighting  and  trimming.  The 
space  between  the  two  jars  is  then  filled 
with  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash 
of  a  strength  sufficient  to  give  a  safe 
light.  _ 


Fig.  1. 


Figs.  2,  3  and  4. 
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DUPLICATE,  OR 
REVERSED  NEGATIVES. 

By  Wm.  A.  Heydecker. 

THE  double  transfer  in  the  carbon 
process  is  the  cause  of  a  great 
loss  of  time  and  is  not  free  from 
danger.  In  many  cases  prints  which 
were  perfect  after  the  first  transfer 
became  utterly  unfit  for  use  after  the 
second.  This  led  me  to  investigate 
thoroughly  the  different  methods  of 
obtaining  reversed  negatives. 

I  will  mention  the  three  principal 
methods,  and  merely  add  that  although 
my  experiments  with  Thiosinnamine 
gave  me  very  curious  results,  they 
appear  altogether  too  unreliable  to  be 
classed  among  the  practical  processes. 
Reversed  negatives  can  be  obtained : — 
ist.  By  stripping  the  film  and  substi¬ 
tuting  a  gelatine  for  the  glass  backing. 

2nd.  By  exposing  in  a  printing 
frame  under  the  negative  a  bromide 
plate,  even  fogged,  which  has  been 
specially  sensitized  in  a  bichromate 
solution  ;  and 

3rd.  By  over-exposing  a  bromide 
plate. 

Let  us  consider  the  details  of  this 
last  method  and  then  its  advantages 
over  the  other  two. 

My  work  was  based  on  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Eder,  Lumiere  and  others, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that : 

a.  Agelatino-bromide  plate  normally 
exposed  yields  a  negative. 

b.  A  plate  considerably  overexposed 
produces  a  general  fog  which  can  be 
considered  as  a  neutral  stage. 

c.  An  overexposure  of  about  18,000 
times  gives  a  positive. 

Should  this  cycle  be  carried  on 
further  it  is  probable  that  a  fourth 
stage — neutral,  like  the  second  ( b ) 
would  be  obtained,  and  after  that  a 
fifth  would  be  reached,  giving  also  a 
negative  like  the  first,  but  the  time 
required  for  such  exposures  would  be 
so  great  as  to  make  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  practically  verify  the  as¬ 
sumption.  The  first  three  stages, 
which  have  been  demonstrated,  are 
all  that  we  require  for  practical  work. 

These  facts,  which  apply  to  plates 
exposed  in  a  camera,  are  also  true 
of  plates  placed  under  a  negative  in 
a  printing  frame.  The  conditions  of 


exposure  alone  differ,  and  my  object 
in  making  numerous  tests  was  to 
satisfy  myself  that  my  theory  of  ex¬ 
posure  was  correct.  My  first  experi¬ 
ments  were  carried  out  with  ordinary 
plates,  and  invariably  gave  me  very 
unsatisfactory  results,  all  the  plates 
being  fogged.  As  I  was  convinced 
that  my  theory  was  correct,  I  sought 
to  overcome  these  failures  by  substi¬ 
tuting  backed  or  anti- halation  plates 
for  the  ordinary  ones  I  had  been 
using,  and  was  rewarded  fully. 

Having  therefore  adopted  non-hala¬ 
tion  plates,  I  proceeded  as  follows  : — 

Taking  a  Wynne  actinometer  to 
measure  the  light  intensity,  let  us 
assume  that  we  are  working  with  a 
plate  whose  speed  is  1 1 1  according 
to  the  Wynne  scale.  The  actinometer 
shows  a  light  speed  of  2  seconds  at  the 
time  of  exposure  of  the  plate  in  the 
printing  frame. 

If  we  were  working  with  a  camera 
and  a  lens  with  an  opening  of  //  8, 
the  correct  exposure  would  be  Jg.th  of 
a  second,  or  for  //q,  gi^th  of  a  second. 
But  the  printing  frame  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  lens  working  at  a  full 
aperture  of  //  1.  Therefore,  to  obtain 
a  positive  under  the  negative  in  the 
printing  frame,  the  correct  exposure 
would  be  inversely  as  the  square  of 
the  relations  of  the  apertures.  If  for 
// 8  the  required  exposure  be  J^th 
second,  then  for // 1  it  would  be  (gL  = 
A)  of  -fa  —  yJjo  of  a  second.  But, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  negative,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  authorities  mentioned  above, 
an  overexposure  of  18,000  must  be 
given  .-.  18,000  x  5x10  —  3'3  seconds. 
Habitually  I  expose  in  full  sunlight 
from  5  to  10  seconds  without  any  hesi¬ 
tation,  as  it  is  inferred  that  the  second 
neutral  stage  will  only  be  reached  by 
an  over-exposure  of  several  hundred 
thousand  times. 

From  what  precedes  it  will  be  seen 
how  easy  it  is  to  obtain  a  correct  ex¬ 
posure. 

The  plate  can  now  be  developed 
according  to  the  taste  of  the  operator 
and  so  as  to  meet  his  requirements. 
Herein  lies  one  of  the  principal  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  process.  From  a  hard 
original  negative  a  soft  duplicate,  or 
vice  versa ,  can  be  obtained  adapted 
fully  to  the  final  result  which  is 
desired. 
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Compared  with  the  bichromate  of 
potash  method  : 

ist.  It  is  much  more  rapid,  as  it 
does  away  with  the  necessity  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  plate  several  hours  in 
advance. 

2nd.  The  exposure  is  much  shorter. 

3rd.  It  does  away  with  any  uncer¬ 
tainty  as  to  the  exposure,  which  un¬ 
certainty  is  unavoidable  with  the  bi¬ 
chromate  method. 

4th.  It  is  much  easier  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  to  modify  the  character  of 
the  original  negative  than  with  the 
bichromate  negative. 

5th.  There  is  no  danger  of  any 
yellow  stain  due  to  an  imperfect  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  bichromate  salts. 

Compared  with  the  stripping  pro¬ 
cess  the  danger  of  running  the  film 
is  avoided,  and  besides  a  new  negative 
is  obtained  which  can  be  improved  in 
the  development,  whereas  the  stripped 
negative  is  the  original,  with  its  defects 
if  it  has  any. — Photographic  Times. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  those  dealing  with  ordinary, 
every-day  processes.  See  also  notice  at  head  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents."  Address  letters — The 
Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  100  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer, 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  now  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

April  30. — May  2.  Exhibition  of  the  Plymouth  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.  :  Wilfred  Grist,  105, 
Old  Town  Street,  Plymouth. 


Dr.  Grun’s  A  lens  which  will  take  a 
Lens.  photograph  by  moonlight 

with  one  minute’s  exposure 
is  something  to  make  photographers  prick  up 
their  ears  And  such  a  lens  has  actually  been 
devised  by  Dr.  Edward  F.  Grim,  L.R.C.P., 
of  Southwick,  near  Brighton,  the  whole  secret 
of  its  wonderful  rapidity  lying  in  the  practice 
of  filling  a  small  cavity  between  the  com¬ 
ponents  with  a  fluid  of  high  refractive  power 
which  reduces  the  focal  length  to  about  half. 
Paragraphs  with  reference  to  this  lens,  many 
of  them  full  of  misstatements,  have  been 
going  the  round  for  some  time,  but  now  that 
the  inventor  has  patented  his  lens,  full  and 
correct  information  will  no  doubt  be  quickly 
published.  A  recent  issue  of  Photography 
contained  a  short  account  of  the  lens,  and 
several  illustrations  of  its  work,  by  Dr.  Grim 
himself.  That  it  is  possible  to  take  photo¬ 
graphs  in  a  theatre  lighted  in  the  ordinary 
way  whilst  the  performance  is  going  on  is 
astonishing  ;  but  the  illustrations  referred  to 
prove  it  conclusively,  and  demonstrate  that  a 
great  field  of  utility  will  be  opened  by  the 
application  of  this  new  lens.  According  to 
Dr.  Grim,  the  following  marvellous  perform¬ 
ances  may  be  accomplished  with  the  lens 
To  take  a  photograph  in  the  theatre  with  a 
quarter-second  exposure  when  the  footlights 
only  are  being  used  ;  to  take  a  photograph 
in  ofte-fiftieth  of  a  second  when  two  focussed 
limes  are  used ;  to  take  a  biograph  film  in  a 
theatre  with  two  focussed  limes  with  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  one-thirty-second  of  a  second  to 
each  picture  ;  to  take  a  photograph  with  an 
illumination  of  forty-eight  candle  power  in 
an  ordinary  room  with  an  exposure  of  five 
seconds  ;  to  take  a  photograph  at  midnight 
with  one  minute’s  exposure  with  a  fair  moon  ; 
to  take  a  photograph  at  midnight  with  five 
minutes’  exposure  with  no  moon  ;  to  take  a 
photograph  at  midnight  on  a  pitch-black  night, 
with  no  apparent  light,  in  fifteen  minutes. 
I  think  that  sun-artists  will  be  anxious  to 
possess  a  lens  with  such  powers  as  these. 
The  crucial  point  is  the  price.  If  that  is 
moderate,  Dr.  Grim  ought  to  make  his 
fortune. 


Competitions  Mr.  Albert  Cookson  writes 
.o0&8.3  28 W  as  follows: — “We  were  re¬ 

minded  in  the  February  issue  of  The  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  of  the  experience 
which  its  special  competitions  could  give  us. 
This  remark  of  yours  needs  emphasis.  None 
of  us  should  allow  these  competitions  to  pass 
without  our  having'  made  an  effort  to  secure 
the  prizes  offered.  I  should  not  advise  this 
for  the  sake  of  the  prizes  alone  ;  that  must  be 
the  secondary  object.  And  we  need  not 
merely  strive  for  the  honour  of  winning ;  we 
should  do  our  best  simply  for  the  love  of  the 
thing.  That  is  the  only  way  to  get  an  expe¬ 
rience  of  value,  and  our  earnest  endeavour  to 
gain  it  will  have  its  own  reward.  And  these 
special  competitions  not  only  give  a  varied 
experience,  but  they  also  help  to  keep  alive 
our  enthusiasm  for  photography  at  times  when 
otherwise  it  might  lag.  There  are  many  to 
whom  landscape  work  offers  the  greatest 
attractions,  but  who  have  few  opportunities 
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of  going  into  the  country.  The  possibilities 
of  picture-making  in  our  cities  have  been 
overlooked,  and  the  result  is  that  it  is  found,  as 
one  year  follows  another,  that  little  progress 
is  being  made.  At  a  first  thought  it  may  seem 
that  an  experience  gained  in  making  pictures 
in  our  cities’  streets  would  be  of  little  use  to 
us ;  but  we  should  be  wrong  in  so  thinking. 
Continued  striving  for  pictorial  effects  in  any 
one  class  of  work  would  make  us  keener 
observers  and  more  susceptible  to  the  beauties 
of  our  surroundings  wherever  we  were. 
There  is  another  point  about  the  special  com¬ 
petitions — a  point  which  has,  no  doubt,  been 
just  as  evident  to  others  as  to  myself.  They 
suggest  other  pictures  to  us.  We  introduce 
figures  into  certain  surroundings  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  object,  and  the  result  often  shows  that 
the  same  surroundings  could  be  used  for  a 
different  and,  perhaps,  a  better  picture.  I  do 
not  send  you  the  enclosed  print  to  show  you 
something  which  I  consider  better  than  “My 
old  chum,  Jack,”  but  only  to  illustrate  what 


I  mean  by  making  further  use  of  the  same 
surroundings.  You  may  object  to  this  being 
done ;  it  may  seem  to  you  that  we  should 
cramp  ourselves  by  doing  it,  and  in  the 
present  instance  it  may  not  have  been  admis¬ 
sible  in  view  of  the  corner  in  question  having 
been  illustrated  by  me  in  your  journal.  But 
had  it  not  been  so  illustrated,  I  do  not  think 
any  harm  could  have  been  done  by  using  this 
corner  for  different  subjects.  At  any  rate, 
such  a  method  would  afford  an  experience  in 
posing  figures  which  would  be  useful  at 
another  time. 

* 

The  Value  Nothing  could  be  more 
of  absurd  than  the  notion 

Photographs.  which  some  photographers 
get  hold  of  as  to  the  value  of 
their  productions.  If  the  demand  for  photo¬ 
graphs  of  celebrities  enables  certain  profes¬ 
sionals  to  obtain  five  or  ten  guineas  for  some 
“great”  man  upon  whom  public  interest 
should  be  concentrated  for  the  time,  that  does 


not  mean  that  every  snap-shot  taken  by  Tom, 
Dick  or  Harry  will  command  the  “  usual  fee  ” 
of  ten-and-sixpence.  But  some  of  my  con¬ 
temporaries  seem  never  to  lose  an  opportunity 
of  inculcating  this  false  and  foolish  idea,  whilst 
their  covert  sneers  at  any  author  who  is  so 
daring  as  to  expect  the  contribution  of  a  print 
or  two  from  a  photographer  without  payment 
are  certainly  not  in  the  best  of  taste.  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  admit  that  there  are  authors 
whose  consciences  appear  in  a  dormant  con¬ 
dition,  for  I  heard  of  one  not  long  ago  who 
“borrowed”  twenty  or  more  prints  to 
illustrate  a  book,  with  scarcely  a  word  of 
thanks.  But  on  the  other  hand,  one  can  be 
too  sordid,  and  it  is  most  objectionable  to  be  for 
ever  demanding  fees  for  paltry  services,  like 
the  servants  of  an  hotel.  Let  those  who 
follow  photography  as  a  profession  do  their 
business  on  strictly  commercial  lines,  but  it 
will  never  do  for  amateurs  to  be  constantly 
“  touching  their  hats  for  halfpence.” 

♦ 

The  I  was  glad  to  find,  on  going 

Photograph  through  the  criticism  papers, 
Criticised.  that  an  entirely  new  lot  of 
men  had  taken  up  the  sub¬ 
ject,  some  of  whom  indeed  pointed  out  that 
they  had  never  before  attempted  to  give  any 
written  account  of  the  merits  and  demerits  of 
a  photograph.  One  of  my  chief  objects  in 
introducing  this  event  has  thus  been  accom¬ 
plished  :  to  lead  the  novice  into  the  field  of 
criticism,  so  putting  him  on  the  way  to  ana¬ 
lyse  his  own  productions  and  see  their  short¬ 
comings  for  himself.  Now  let  me  mention, 
to  further  encourage  these  “  new  hands,”  that 
out  of  a  fairly  large  pile  of  manuscripts  there 
was  only  one  I  considered  bad  enough  to  burn 
at  once,  and  that  came  from — well,  I  will  not 
say  where.  All  the  rest  were  quite  passable, 
though  a  few  had  performed  the  task  in  a  very 
perfunctory  fashion,  whilst  two  or  three  had 
written  very  illegibly  in  pencil,  so  that  I  could 
scarcely  make  out  their  words.  But  for  future 
guidance,  may  I  ask  those  who  take  part  in 
affairs  of  this  kind  not  to  begin  with  the 
remark,  “  The  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is — .” 
I  find  this  commonplace  expression  prefacing 
about  twenty  of  the  papers,  and,  if  you  will 
pardon  my  saying  so,  its  frequent  repetition 
is  exceedingly  irritating.  I  find  two  papers 
that  I  regard  as  entitled  to  first  place,  respec¬ 
tively  by  G.  H.  Wood,  South  View,  Holmfirth, 
Yorkshire,  and  Arthur  B.  Cox,  i,  Speedwell 
Avenue,  St.  George,  Bristol.  To  each  of 
these  gentlemen  a  bound  volume  of  The 
Practical  and,  Junior  Photographer  has  been  sent. 
The  following  have  also  done  well ,  and  are  fairly 
entitled  to  receive  honourable  mention  :  Geo. 
J.  Bell,  Brimington,  Chesterfield;  Miss  Ethel 
M.  Barrows,  Ferndale,  Edgbaston ;  George 
Kelsall,  Longsight,  Manchester;  E.  G.  Okey, 
Stantonbury ;  Alan  J.  Yates,  Hornsey; 
“Simonides,”  Dumfries;  J.  N.  Oliphant, 
St.  Andrews;  A.  J.  R.  King,  Ipswich;  H. 
Bulmer  Rudd,  Ripon  ;  C.  S.  Mackenzie, 
Alness  ;  T.  E.  Walters,  Brimington,  Chester¬ 
field  ;  F.  E.  Mills,  Catford  ;  Whittaker  Wells, 
Great  Linford;  T.  S.  Baker,  Pudsey ;  S. 
Shovelton,  Cheltenham  ;  Alfred  V.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Keighley;  C.  W.  Bache,  Brockley ; 
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W.  Urquhart,  Govan  ;  T.  B.  Gibson,  Barton- 
on-Humber ;  J.  W.  Farrah,  Harrogate  ;  P. 
Robinson  ;  W.  P.  Millar,  Glasgow  ;  Jesse  J. 
Price,  Tewkesbury  ;  “Tyro,”  Bath. 

♦ 

G.  H.  Wood’s  This  photograph  has  all  the 
Opinion.  appearance  of  a  scene  which 

has  been  taken  with  a  view 
to  producing  a  picture  that  should  conform  to 
rules  of  composition,  and  it  is  in  some  respects 
successful  The  first  impression  is  a  pleasing 
one,  but  one  naturally  asks,  “What  is  the 
motive  of  the  picture,  and  what  the  idea  in 
the  artist’s  mind  ?”  Here  the  photograph  is 
wanting  in  the  most  important  quality  of  any 
picture.  One  cannot  easily  see  what  thought 
the  photographer  had  to  express  in  taking  this 
scene  ;  and  if  there  is  no  individual  thought 
to  express,  no  impression  of  the  mind  to  im¬ 
part,  why  reproduce  the  scene,  for  it  can  at 
best  be  but  a  good  transcript  of  nature  ?  The 
photograph  here  reproduced  is  such.  It  does 
not  reveal  anything  of  the  artist’s  mind, 
except  that  he  has  been  able  to  see  lines  and 
masses  which  compose  tolerably  well.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  rules  of  composition,  two  of  the 
greatest,  gradation  and  contrast,  are  here 
excellently  given,  as  witness  the  delightful 


gradation  of  tone  from  right  to  left,  culminat¬ 
ing  in  the  black  of  the  principal  object,  and 
this  asserts  itself  with  telling  contrast  against 
the  white  snow.  The  contrast  of  lines,  too,  is 
noticeable  in  the  vertical  lines  of  trees  with 
the  horizontal  lines  of  walls  and  snow.  The 
point  of  view  has  been  well  selected,  this 
being  evident  from  the  grouping  of  the  trees 
on  the  left,  the  pleasing  position  of  the  gate, 
and  the  inclusion  of  the  two  trees  on  the  right, 
which  gives  the  necessary  balance  to  the  com¬ 
position,  though  the  line  of  division  between 
snow  and  trees  unfortunately  divides  the 
picture  into  two  nearly  equal  shaped  masses. 
The  shut  gate,  with  its  thin  black  geometrical 
network  of  lines,  is  irritating  to  the  eye  ;  and 
it  is  suprising  what  added  prominence  and 
dignity  are  given  to  the  principal  tree  when 
the  finger-tip  is  placed  over  the  gate.  If  the 
snow  had  been  cleared,  or  a  few  twigs  or  dead 
bracken  had  been  placed  at  the  root  of  the 
principal  tree,  the  severely  plain  silhouette 
effect  at  that  part  would  have  been  obviated, 
without  sacrificing  any  other  pictorial  quality 
of  the  photograph.  As  to  trimming,  it  has 
been  tfioughtfully  done ;  but  I  suggest  a 
shortening  of  the  print  to  the  vertical  line 
indicated  on  the  left,  and  also  two  other 
schemes. 


Criticism  by  This  picture  has  little  to  be 
Arthur  B.  Cox.  desired  in  the  way  of  trim¬ 
ming;  it  might  perhaps  be 
improved  by  slicing  off  that  very,  very  straight 
trunk  on  the  extreme  left.  The  lighting,  how¬ 
ever,  one  could  wish  a  little  better  ;  there  is 
rather  an  absence  of  light  and  shade.  Pictures 
of  this  sort  look  nice  in  sunshine,  for  then  the 
shadows  help  by  breaking  up  the  monotony 
of  the  snow.  Something  or  other  in  the  right- 
hand  bottom  corner,  if  only  a  few  half-uncovered 
stones,  would  help  the  ensemble  wonderfully. 
The  snow  in  the  foreground  has  evidently 
been  sunned  down  a  little.  This  is  well,  but 
“  prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  and  a  few 
innocent  footprints  (not  necessarily  leading 
straight  out  at  the  bottom  of  the  print,  as  one 
so  often  sees)  would  have  been  more  effective. 
These  footsteps  might  have  been  carried  on 
through  the  gate  and  up  into  the  field,  which, 
by  the  way,  appears  rather  to  be  full  of  snow 
than  coated  with  it.  In  this  case  the  gate 
should  be  left  slightly  open,  as  if  by  negli¬ 
gence.  The  tree  trunks  are  too  dark,  pointing 
to  underexposure.  The  tree  in  the  fore¬ 
ground  being  the  worst  offender,  perhaps  a 
little  more  snow  thrown  on  it  might  have 
helped.  There  is  certainly  a  lack  of  balance  in 
this  picture,  the  trees  in  the  foreground  being 
all  huddled  together  on  one  side ;  but  this 
seems  to  emphasize  the  uphill  look  of  the 
field,  and  therefore  it  is  not  so  objectionable. 

*  * 

* 

Trying  to  Make  Pictures. — Photography 
is,  and  has  been  to  me,  simply  a  more  or  less 
satisfactory  means  of  artistic  expression.  With 
the  scientific  applications  of  the  medium — 
infinitely  useful  and  interesting  as  they  are — I 
am  not  directly  concerned.  I  am  trying  to 
make  pictures,  and  at  present  I  can  come 
nearer  to  succeeding  with  the  camera  than 
I  can  with  the  brush.  After  all,  this  end — the 
making  of  pictures — is  what  most  of  us  are 
striving  for,  therefore  let  us  invite  criticism 
of  our  work  along  pictorial  lines.  Do  not 
understand  me  as  belittling  technical  ability  ; 
I  only  urge  that  we  think  of  technique  as  the 
means  rather  than  the  end.  With  the  well- 
nigh  perfect  apparatus  of  to-day  technical 
proficiency  is  within  the  easy  reach  of  every 
photographer.  Possibly  this  may  be  the 
reason  why  we  hear  less  now  than  formerly 
of  that  awe-inspiring  production,  the  “perfect 
negative.”  The  painter  may,  owing  to  the 
intrinsic  difficulty  of  the  technique  of  his 
medium,  obtain  honour  and  renown  through 
the  mere  overcoming  of  technical  obstacles. 
We  are  all  familiar  with  the  type  of  concert 
pianist  who  accomplishes  prodigious  feats  of 
dexterity  before  his  gaping  audience.  Neither 
of  these,  I  submit,  is  an  artist  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  Something  else  is  needed — 
something  indefinable,  intangible — but  some¬ 
thing  that  we  all  feel,  though  we  may  be  quite 
without  the  power  of  its  expression  ;  but  the 
man  to  whom  has  been  given  a  sufficiently 
strong  appreciation  of  this  subtle  quality  can, 
if  he  will,  sooner  or  later  express  something 
of  it,  whatever  means  of  expression  he  may 
choose.  We  may  get  this  elusive  quality  into 
our  photographs.  We  all  know  some  workers 
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who  have  done  so  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
but  the  quest  of  the  perfect  negative  will  be 
of  little  avail  to  that  end. — Fiom  C.  Yaruail 
Abbott's  Address  to  the  Royal  Photographic  Society. 

Gardening  and  the  Camera. — “  The  best 
preparation  for  gardening,”  says  an  American 
writer,  ‘‘is  to  go  afield  and  see  the  things  that 
grow  there.  Take  photographs  in  order  to 
focus  your  attention  on  specific  objects,  to 
concentrate  your  observation,  to  train  your 
artistic  sense.  An  ardent  admirer  of  nature 
once  told  me  that  he  never  knew  nature  until 
he  purchased  a  camera.  If  you  have  a 
camera,  stop  taking  pictures  of  your  friends 
and  the  making  of  mere  souvenirs,  and  try 
the  photographing  of  plants  and  animals  and 


of  wild  convolvulus  on  the  old  fence,  the 
winter  stalks  of  the  sunflower,  the  dripping 
water-trough  by  the  roadside,  the  abandoned 
bird’s  nest,  and  the  pose  of  the  grasshopper.” 

Royal  Photographic  Society. — A  number 
of  wise  changes  have  already  been  brought 
about  by  the  new  Council.  The  rooms  of  the 
society  are  now  open  every  day,  except  Sun¬ 
days  and  public  holidays,  from  io  a  m.  till  io 
p.m.  The  dark-rooms  have  been  overhauled, 
an  enlarging  lantern  is  being  installed,  and 
some  portion  of  the  premises  prepared  for 
displaying  the  historical  collection  of  photo¬ 
graphs,  apparatus,  books,  etc.  Mr.  A.  A.  W. 
Bartlett,  previously  Assistant  Secretary,  has 
now  been  appointed  paid  Secretary  and 


small  landscapes.  Notice  that  the  ground 
glass  of  your  camera  concentrates  and  limits 
your  landscape.  The  border-pieces  frame  it. 
Always  see  how  your  picture  looks  on  the 
ground  glass  before  you  make  your  exposure. 
Move  your  camera  until  you  have  an  artistic 
composition — one  that  will  have  a  pictorial  or 
picturesque  character.  Avoid  snap-shots  for 
such  work  as  this.  Take  your  time.  At  the 
end  of  a  year  tell  me  if  you  are  not  a  nature- 
lover.  If  to-day  you  care  for  only  pinks  and 
roses  and  other  prim  flowers,  next  year  you 
will  admire  also  the  weedy  tangles,  the  spray 


American  Style  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

“  Ploughing  in  March." 

Dan  Dunlop,  Motherwell,  N.B. 


Librarian.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  monthly 
in  the  Journal  a  resume  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Council  and  committees,  so  as  to  keep  the 
general  body  of  the  members  well  acquainted 
with  what  is  going  on.  All  these  changes 
point  to  a  new  leg.me  that  cannot  fail  to  make 
the  society  more  worthy  of  its  title,  Royal, 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  Year's  Photographs  makes  an  exceedingly 
handsome  volume,  and  belongs  to  a  class  of 
publications  of  which  we  should  like  to  see 
a  considerable  increase.  The  photographs 
are  reproduced  in  half-tone,  and  effectively 
mounted  on  neutral  tinted  paper,  each  picture 
being  accompanied  by  descriptive  notes.  The 
photographs  represent  a  selection  from  the 
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works  shown  at  the  two  most  important  ex¬ 
hibitions  of  the  year,  that  of  the  Royal  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  and  the  Salon.  Such  a  work, 
handsomely  bound  as  it  is  in  white  cloth, 
lettered  in  gilt  with  gilt  edges,  is  a  most  accept¬ 
able  addition  to  the  library  of  the  sun  artist. 
The  price  is  7s.  6d.,  and  the  publishers  are 
Messrs.  Iliffe  &  Sons.  We  are  informed  that 
those  who  possess  complete  sets  of  The  Year's 
Photographs ,  as  issued  in  parts,  can  have  bind¬ 
ing  cases,  post-free,  for  is.  6d. 

A  Tour  Round  an  Old  Garden. — This  is 
the  title  of  a  lantern  lecture  that  Mr.  Alex. 
Keighley  has  delivered  before  several  photo¬ 
graphic  societies  in  Yorkshire  during  the  past 
winter.  As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done 
by  studying  and  photographing  in  detail,  in 
a  comparatively  limited  area,  the  author’s 
illustrations  may  be  fitly  held  up  as  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  others  who  sigh  for  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new  in  remote  places.  They  show 
also  how  excellently  photography  may  be 
employed  to  picture  phases  of  nature — the 
flowers  of  each  season,  atmospheric  effects, 
trees  in  full  leaf  and  with  bare  branches,  hoar 
frost  and  snow,  and  a  multitude  of  other 
beautiful  effects  that  escape  the  eye  of  the 
“man  in  the  street.”  We  hope  Mr.  Keighley 
will  continue  his  studies  in  this  direction. 

An  Exhibition  of  photographs  by  members 
of  the  Bolton  Mutual  Photographic  Society 
has  been  held  recently  in  the  Co-operative 
Hall  of  that  town.  The  Rev.  H.  W.  Dick 
and  Mr.  C.  H.  Harrison,  both  of  Manchester, 
acted  as  judges.  The  awards  were  as 
follows: — Landscape,  seascape,  and  river 
scenery,  A.  Lee;  portraiture,  and  figure  and 
animal  studies,  1  H.  Prime.  2  E.  Howarth ; 
enlargements  (any  subject)  with  direct  print, 

1  J.  S.  Rushton,  2  A.  W.  Roscoe;  lantern 
slides,  sets  of  four,  any  subject,  1  P.  Stocks, 

2  W.  H.  Lord;  architecture,  etc.,  H.  Kellam ; 
beginners,  and  subject,  1  H.  Crowther,  2  H. 
S.  Prince. 

The  National  Physical  Laboratory. — 
The  Prince  of  Wales  opened  the  newly- 
established  National  Physical  Laboratory  at 
Busliey  House  in  March.  The  basement  and 
ground  floor  are  occupied  by  the  physical 
laboratory,  an  electrical  and  magnetic  labora¬ 
tory  is  in  one  of  the  wings  of  the  house,  whilst 
the  upper  floors  are  utilized  as  a  residence 
and  offices  for  the  director.  Among  the  com¬ 
mercial  testing  work  which  will  be  undertaken 
we  may  mention  the  following: — Testing  of 
lenses  ;  standardizing  of  glass  vessels,  flasks, 
etc.,  used  in  chemical  laboratories-;  test  of 
screw  gauges,  thermometers,  metals,  etc. 

Do  good  Work.- — In  one  of  the  French 
Annuals  we  have  found  the  following  notes 
relative  to  the  production  of  good  work  in 
photography: — 1.  To  make  few  negatives, 
and  study  the  subject  of  each  well  before 
exposing.  2.  Only  to  take  snap-shots  when 
absolutely  necessary.  3.  To  develop  slowly 
and  aim  at  obtaining  softness.  4.  To  observe 
absolute  cleanliness  in  regard  to  apparatus  of 
every  kind. 

The  following  new  societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month  : — Bideford 


and  District  Photographic  Society  ;  Hon. 
Sec.,  Mr.  T.  E.  Chegwin,  10,  Westcroft 
Terrace,  Bideford.  Burton -on -Trent  and 
District  Photographic  Society;  Hon.  Sec., 
Mr.  G.  Moore,  32,  Branston  Road,  Burton- 
on-Trent.  North-West  London  Photographic 
Society;  Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  J.  B.  King,  201, 
Willesden  Lane,  N.W. 

Warwick  Competitions. — The  following 
are  the  names  of  the  successful  competitors  in 
the  Warwick  Company’s  competition  for  the 
month  of  April,  the  prize  in  each  case  being 
£1  : — G.  R.  Dumbrill,  Miss  M.  C.  Eames, 
W.  P.  L.  Harrison,  Miss  K.  R.  Image,  G. 
Kilvington,  J.  T.  Roberts,  R.  C.  Ryan,  A.  P. 
Varlow,  Miss  A.  M.  Walters,  and  H.  J.  Ward. 

According  to  Nature,  Harvard  College 
Observatory  has  received  a  gift  of  ^4,000,  and 
it  is  proposed  to  spend  about  half  this  amount 
in  extending  the  present  building  where  the 
astronomical  photographs  are  kept.  This 
collection  furnishes  a  history  of  the  entire 
stellar  universe  for  the  last  twelve  years  and 
is  not  duplicated  elsewhere. 

An  exhibition  of  sun  pictures  by  C.  Yarnall 
Abbott,  of  Philadelphia,  is  now  on  view  at 
the  Royal  Photographic  Society’s  Rooms,  66, 
Russell  Square.  It  will  remain  open  until 
May  10th,  and  may  be  visited  by  non-members 
on  presenting  their  cards. 

A  programme  of  photographic  excursions  to 
the  continent  may  now  be  had  from  William 
F.  Slater,  5,  Firs  Parade,  High  Road,  Lee, 
S.E.  The  terms  which  are  inclusive,  seem 
very  reasonable,  and  the  tours  most  attractive. 

Famous  Pictures  of  the  World,  issued  by  C. 
Arthur  Pearson,  Ltd.,  maintains  its  interest 
in  Part  V.,  just  to  hand.  The  price  of  each 
part,  we  may  remind  our  readers,  is  is.,  or 
is.  3d.,  post-free. 

A  social  photographic  club  is  being  formed 
at  Walthamstow,  to  meet  on  Saturday  after¬ 
noons.  Those  desirous  of  joining  should  apply 
to  A.  V.  Drew,  153,  Warner  Road,  Waltham¬ 
stow. 

The  Zoological  Photo  Club  devoted  to  Bird 
and  Animal  Photography  has  vacancies  for 
members.  Subscription  2s.  6d.  Secretary, 
Chas.  Louis  Hett,  Springfield,  Brigg. 

At  the  Annual  meeting  of  the  Nelson  Camera 
Club,  Mr.  Thomas  Hudson,  6,  Rigby  Street, 
Nelson,  was  appointed  Honorary  Secretary  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

It  appears  that  the  red  light  treatment  for 
smallpox  patients  has  been  tried  with  great 
success  on  the  continent.  In  no  case  has  a 
a  patient  died. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  photo¬ 
graphic  surveys  just  at  present.  How  much 
actual  work  will  follow  is  not  easy  to  determine. 

The  Hull  Photographic  Society  has  a  credit 
balance  of  £50  5s.  7^d. 

There  are  2938  professional  photographers 
in  greater  London. 
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Trade  We  have  received  a  number 

Specialities  of  circulars  bearing  instruc- 

and  Notices.  tions  for  using  “Tabloid” 
chemicals.  They  deal  with 
development,  toning,  intensification,  reduc¬ 
tion,  and  sensitizing  carbon  tissue.  The  last 
will  be  particularly  interesting  to  those  who 
work  the  carbon  process,  and  only  require  to 
sensitize  occasionally.  Tabloids  of  potassium 
ammonium  chromate  for  this  purpose  may 
be  had  in  sixpenny  tubes  from  Burroughs 
Wellcome  and  Co.,  London. 

The  Warnica  dark  slide  in  a  recent  'pro¬ 
duction  by  Kodak  Ltd.,  and  is  an  ingenious 
arrangement  enabling  it  to  hold  any  size  of 
plate,  without  the  use  of  detachable  carriers. 


How  this  is  accomplished  will  be  seen  from 
the  following  illustrations.  This  piece  of 
apparatus  ought  to  lead  to  a  good  sale  of  this 
particular  form  of  slide. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Penrose 
and  Co.,  109,  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.,  samples 
of  dark-room  safe-lights,  known  as  Rhein- 
lander’s  Light  Filters,  which  are  constructed 
on  a  new  principle  and  have  the  great  advan¬ 
tage  that  they  are  much  safer  for  the  extremely 
rapid  colour  sensitive  plates  which  are  now 
being  used.  These  glasses  have  been  spectro¬ 
scopically  tested  and  are  quite  monochromatic. 
Whilst  being  safe  they  also  pass  a  good  volume 
of  light,  enabling  the  work  of  development  to 
be  done  in  comfort.  One  of  the  glasses  is  of 
a  red  tint,  and  is  suitable  for  all  classes  of 
dry-plate  work  except  plates  which  are  sensi¬ 
tive  to  red.  In  that  case  it  is  necessary  to 
use  the  green  safe-light,  which. is  excellently 
suited  for  working  with  such  plates  as 
Lumi^re’s  B  Series,  and  especially  for  plates 
sensitized  with  cyanine.  These  glasses  can 
be  made  any  reasonable  size,  and  are  regularly 
supplied  in  10  x  8  size  at  the  following  prices: 
Red  glass,  5s.;  green  glass,  10s. 

From  Cadett  &  Neall,  Ltd. ,  we  have  received 
a  pocket-book  and  exposure-meter  in  very 
handy  form,  selling  at  2s.  6d.  The  note-book 
contains  a  large  number  of  useful  hints,  weights 


and  measures,  developing  formulas,  space  for 
recording  exposures,  and  hints  of  a  very  varied 
description.  The  view  meter  is  an  ingenious 
arrangement  by  which  the  indication  of  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens  is  given,  so  that  the 
photographer  can  adapt  it  to  his  own  circum¬ 
stances,  and  ascertain  what  focal  length  of  lens 
to  employ,  an  arrangement  which  will  be  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  in  connection  with  casket  sets. 
The  exposure-meter  is  a  capital  contrivance, 
and  this,  together  with  the  other  valuable 
features  comprised  in  this  vade  mecum,  should 
make  it  sell  exceedingly  well. 

A  special  descriptive  booklet  of  the  Sander¬ 
son  Hand  Camera,  1902  model,  has  been 
prepared  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  &  Son. 
This  camera,  one  of  the  best  on  the  market,  is 
well  worth  the  attention  of  those  whose 
thoughts  are  turning  in  the  direction  of  new 
apparatus.  Messrs.  Houghton  have  also  just 
published  a  list  of  specialities  in  apparatus. 

Prizes  to  the  value  of  /boo  are  offered  by 
Thomas  Illingworth  &  Co.  Ltd.,  of  Willesden 
Junction,  London,  N.W.,  for  prints  made  up¬ 
on  their  carbon  tissue.  Particulars  will  be 
sent  post-free  on  application.  With  the 
increased  popularity  of  carbon  as  a  printing 
process,  this  event  should  be  pretty  keenly 
contested. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that  the 
title,  “  Tabloid,”  is  registered,  and  can  only 
be  applied  to/  the  productions  of  Messrs. 
Burroughs  Wellcome  &  Co.  Dealers  will 
do  well  to  remember  that  when  “Tabloids” 
are  asked  for  the  sale  of  articles  of  any  other 
manufacture  is  unlawful. 

Prizes  to  the  value  of  ^500  are  offered  by 
the  Imperial  Dry  Plate  Co.,  for  photographs 
taken  on  their  plates,  and  printed  on  Imperial 
P.O.P  or  Imperial  Gaslight  or  Imperial 
Bromide  Paper.  Full  particulars  will  be  sent 
on  application  to  the  Company,  Cricklewood, 
London,  N . W. 


Several  new  cameras  to  work  glass  plates 
have  been  brought  out  by  Kodak,  Ltd.  Two 
sizes  are  at  present  ready  for  the  market, 


4i  X  3J  and  5x4.  Both  are  capable  of  long 
extension,  and  have  every  fitting  that  could 
be  desired,  including  Bausch  &  Lomb  lenses 
and  shutters.  The  prices  are  from  £5  to  £6. 

The  Imperial  Handbook  for  1902,  sent  out 
by  the  Imperial  Dry-Plate  Company,  Ltd., 
contains  particulars  of  their  manufactures, 
with  formulae  for  development,  hints  on  snap¬ 
shots,  an  article  on  “  Latitude  in  Exposure  ” 
and  several  pleasing  illustrations 
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A  corner  bracket  for  displaying  photographs 
may  now  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Tylar,  41, 
High  Street,  Aston,  Birmingham,  for  the 
modest  sum  of  four  shillings.  This  corner- 
piece  is  made  of  solid  hard-wood  moulding, 


and  has  an  arrangement  by  which  the  dis¬ 
played  photograph  may  be  quickly  removed 
and  changed.  The  frame  is  Rhodes’  patent, 
No.  15,583,  1900. 

A  print-meter  to  which  the  name  “  Akuret  ” 
has  been  given  has  been  devised  by  Mr.  Hugh 
Price,  of  Dennis  Vale,  Stourbridge.  This 
simple  appliance  costs  the  sum  of  half  a  crown, 
and  may  be  used  in  conjunction  with  twenty 
or  even  more  printing  frames,  no  matter  how 
the  densities  of  the  negatives  vary. 

Samples  of  Lumiere’s  Hyposulphite  of  Soda 
Eliminators  are  to  hand.  We  have  not  yet 
had  an  opportunity  of  trying  them,  but, 
coming  as  they  do  from  this  well-known 
house,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  their 
effectiveness  and  practicability. 

The  Photographic  Dealer's  Annual  for  1902  is 
to  hand  from  the  publishers,  Marshall  and 
Brookes,  Harp  Alley,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 
It  is  a  good  shillingsworth,  and  contains  much 
to  help  and  interest  the  dealer. 

We  have  received  a  catalogue  of  general 
apparatus  for  process  engraving,  and  also  a 
special  price  list  of  Johnson’s  screen  plates, 
both  from  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,"  whose 
process  department  supplies  all  requisites  for 
this  particular  trade. 

We  have  received  the  latest  wholesale  price 
list  of  Fuerst  Bros,  and  notice  that  they  are 
now  putting  upon  the  market  sets  of  chemicals 
for  developing,  toning,  etc.  Any  dealer  can 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  price  list  upon  applica¬ 
tion. 

Theodore  Brown’s  Stereoscopic  Transmitter 
has  been  improved,  and  may  be  attached  to 
any  form  of  camera.  The  price  of  this  useful 
piece  of  apparatus  is  10s.  6d.  post-free  from 
Mr.  Brown,  34,  Castle  Street,  Salisbury. 


A  booklet  giving  working  formulae  for  the 
developers  supplied  by  Charles  Zimmermann 
and  Co.  may  now  be  had  on  writing  to  9,  St. 
Mary-at-Hill,  London,  E.C.  Dealers  may 
have  a  supply  for  free  distribution. 

Mr.  H.  Vivian  Hyde  has  begun  business  at 
1,  Palace  Street,  Buckingham  Palace  Road, 
S.W.,  under  the  name  of  Hyde  &  Co.,  Photo¬ 
graphic  and  Scientific  Dealers  and  Opticians. 

A  list  of  cameras  and  other  apparatus  to  be 
cleared  at  specially  low  prices  may  now  be 
obtained  from  Wilfred  Emery,  High  Road, 
Cricklewood,  London,  N. 

The  new  price  list  from  Kodak,  Ltd.,  has 
just  been  received.  It  contains  the  whole  of 
their  productions  in  apparatus  and  numerous 
novelties. 

A  half-plate  camera  may  now  be  had  at  the 
low  price  of  27s.  from  R.  T.  Adams  &  Co., 
573,  Seven  Sisters  Road,  South  Tottenham, 
London, N. 

An  abridged  catalogue  and  a  supplementary 
list  of  Messrs.  Ross  well-known  lenses  and 
cameras  may  now  be  obtained. 

The  Curtis  Optical  and  Photo  Company 
have  removed  to  a  larger  place — 65,  Dawson 
Street,  Dublin. 

Wellington  &  Ward  have  begun  to  make 
carbon  tissue. 


©in  lenses. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Print  Mounted  in  the  American 
Style  . — The  following  are  the  awards: — First 
prize,  D.  Campbell  Lindsay,  Haus  Prader, 
Davos  Platz,  Switzerland;  Second  prize,  Dan 
Dunlop,  Myrtlebank,  Wilson  Street,  Mother- 
well,  N.B.,  and  Third  prize,  J.  Ludlam,  115, 
Grasmere  Street,  Leicester.  The  majority  of 
the  prints  sent  in  are  tastefully  mounted,  but 
a  few  do  not  seem  to  have  mastered  the 
general  principles  of  colour  blending  or  con¬ 
trasting.  For  instance  one  competitor  has 
surrounded  his  print  with  that  crude  pink 
colour  of  paper  that  one  sees  in  cheap  chocolate 
boxes,  and  the  effect  is  really  very  bad  indeed. 
Another  puts  green  and  purple  together,  and 
so  spoils  what  would  otherwise  be  a  charming 
effect.  A  third  has  aimed  at  something  very 
bold  by  employing  wall  paper  with  lines  upon 
it,  and  so  far  as  that  part  of  the  mount  is  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  not  at  all  bad,  but  the  brick  red 
and  the  orange  of  the  inner  margins  are  bad 
in  themselves,  and  do  not  work  well  with  the 
basis  mount.  One  or  two  competitors  have 
killed  their  prints  through  an  excessive  number 
of  borders.  Very  small  prints,  unless  of  some 
exceedingly  bold  subject,  will  not  stand  more 
than  one  margin.  Yet  on  the  whole  we  can¬ 
not  say  otherwise  than  that  the  mounting  has 
been  well  done,  and  we  have  experienced  a 
great  deal  more  pleasure  in  looking  over  prints 
treated  in  this  fashion  than  those  mounted  in 
the  ordinary  shop  window  style. 
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General  Competition. — The  first  position 
is  given  to  Alan  Treverton  Jones,  Tregleath, 
Newport,  Mon,  and  certificates  to  Miss  Agnes 
Tomlinson,  Fishbourne,  Chichester;  The  Rev. 
E.  G.  Watts,  Quarley  Rectory,  Andover; 
Miss  Cotesworth,  Roeheath,  Chailey,  Lewes, 
Sussex;  Wm.  Calvert,  13,  Quernmore  Road, 
Lancaster;  H.  B.  Cookson,  Kingswinford ; 
Arthur  Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse  Road,  Nelson, 
Lancs.,  Thos.  J.  Crofts,  Derby  House,  S. 
George,  Bristol;  S.  R.  Midgley,  4,  Baden  Rd., 
Stoneycroft,  nr.  Liverpool ;  and  Edward  W. 
Strong,  Windhill  Vicarage,  Shipley.  Theevent 
has  been  well  supported,  and  the  contest  a  pretty 
close  one.  We  venture  to  give  a  very  brief 
criticism  of  some  of  those  prints  that  might 
have  been  good,  but  for  a  little  neglect  in  im¬ 
portant  details.  G.  B.  Primrose  ought  to 
have  made  a  good  thing  of  his  girl’s  head,  but 
he  trimmed  the  photograph  oblong  instead  of 
upright,  and  cut  it  off  too  closely  up  to  the 
chin.  With  a  little  more  attention  to  atmos¬ 
phere  Annip  would  have  made  a  better  thing 
from  his  picture  of  birches.  As  it  is  they  are 
sharp  like  pinwire,  and  yet  there  is  no  decided 
evidence  of  sunlight.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  “Winter  Woodlands’’  by  Romeo. 
What  a  pity  Whiskers  did  not  make  better 
use  of  his  opportunity  with  “  Potter  Heigham 
Bridge.”  He  has  got  a  fair  subject,  but  print¬ 
ing  it  on  ordinary  white  bromide  paper 
absolutely  spoils  it.  On  toned  paper  and  with 
a  little  suggestion  of  sky,  this  would  have 
looked  totally  different.  Vikie  had  a  very 
nice  arrangement  of  roses  in  a  jug,  but  why 
she  painted  them  pink  we  cannot  tell.  They 
would  have  looked  much  better  without  the 
hand-work.  If  L.  W.  would  cease  to  disfigure 
his  prints  with  purple  pencil  marks  and  rubber 
stamp  ink,  he  would  stand  a  better  chance  of 
success.  Apparently  he  cannot  realize  how 
fearfully  ugly  he  makes  his  prints  by  such 
applications.  The  picture  taken  in  a  cellar 
by  “  Flash  Light”  is  not  at  all  bad,  though 
the  subject  cannot  be  called  elevating,  nor  can 
the  attitude  of  “Bacchus-up-to-date”  be  des¬ 
cribed  as  dignified.  We  cannot  afford  space 
to  deal  with  other  prints,  though  there  are 
this  month  more  than  usual  that  just  fall  short 
of  being  good  for  want  of  a  little  judicious 
■consideration. 

Post-Card  Competition. — The  principal 
failures  evident  in  professional  photography 
have  been  set  forth  more  or  less  correctly  by 
a.  few  only.  We  quite  thought  that  there  were 
far  more  who  would  have  been  anxious  to 
•express  their  views  on  this  subject.  The  best 
opinion,  on  the  whole,  is  that  by  Albert 
Cookson,  14,  Stamford  Street,  Holt  Road, 
Liverpool,  to  whom  the  sum  of  five  shillings 
has  been  forwarded.  That  gentleman’s  post¬ 
card  reads  as  follows  : — 

The  principal  failures  evident  in  professional 
photography,  as  a  whole,  are  : 

(1)  Negatives  are  carelessly  made,  too  much 

work  being  left  for  the  retoucher,  who, 
in  order  to  correct  the  resulting  hard¬ 
ness,  etc.,  spoils  the  trueness  of  the 
portrait. 

(2)  And  even  on  good  technical  negatives 
retouching  is  done  to  an  extent  which  is 
deplorable.  The  texture  of  the  skin  of 


a  baby  of  one  year  is  rendered  exactly 
the  same  as  that  of  a  woman  of  fifty. 

(3)  Printing  on  gelatino-chloride  paper  and 

other  papers  with  glossy  surfaces  is 
still  much  too  general  ;  and  prints  are 
supplied  on  stock. 

(4)  Mounts,  with  little  taste  shown  in  suiting 

the  prints  to  the  sizes,  shapes  and 
colours  of  the  mounts,  each  photo¬ 
grapher  having  a  style  of  mount  by 
which  his  work  is  known,  instead  of  his 
work  having  that  individuality  which 
should,  apart  from  the  mount,  proclaim 
him  its  author. 

We  should  like  to  add  that  we  consider  the 
opinions  of  the  following  gentlemen  worthy 
of  honourable  mention  : — Hermann  Lea,  Ware- 
ham  ;  W.  T.  Audsley,  Dewsbury;  O.  Forbes, 
Budleigh. 


FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

Street  Scene  Competition.— Three  prizes  of  10s., 
7s.  fid.  and  5s.  are  offered  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third 
best  photographs  of  a  street  scene  in  an  ordinary  town. 
We  want  to ’see  how  far  our  readers  can  get  the  best 
impression  of  an  ordinary,  commonplace,  ugly,  commer¬ 
cial,  shoppy  or  warehousy  street.  No  churches,  town 
halls,  or  edifices  of  that  character  may  be  included. 
This  gives  a  chance  for  readers  in  busy  London,  lively 
Liverpool,  murky  Manchester  or  our  other  large 
towns.  We  have  seen  some  excellent  work  done 
among  the  most  unpromising  surroundings.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  to  which  towns  the  awards  fall.  The 
competition  will  close  May  25.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  March  issue. 

Postman,  Policeman,  Milkman,  hawker  Com- 
etition. — Three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the 
est,  second  best  and  third  best  photographs  of  any  of 
the  following: — Postman,  policeman,  milkman  or 
hawker.  These  individuals— familiar  sights  in  every 
town  and  village — offer  excellent  opportunities  for 
effective  portrayal.  No  further  explanation  will,  we 
think,  be  necessary.  The  competition  will  close  May 
25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  March  issue. 

General  Competition.  Prize  Picture. 

Alan  T.  Jones,  “A  Study.”  Newport,  Mon. 
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Mountainous  or  Hilly  Scenery  Competition. — 

Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second 
best  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  landscape  in  a 
mountainous  or  hilly  district  In  this  case  residents  in 
our  northern  counties  or  in  Wales  or  in  bonny  Scotland 
will  have  a  slight  advantage,  but,  of  course,  those  who 
have  spent  their  holidays  in  these  parts  will  also  stand 
a  good  chance.  The  competition  will  close  June  25. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Flat  Country  Scenery  Competition.  Three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second  best  and 
third  best  photographs  of  a  flat  country  landscape. 
This  gives  a  good  opportunity  to  those  who  live  or  have 
been  in  our  Eastern  counties,  or,  of  course,  into  corre¬ 
sponding  scenery  abroad.  In  this,  as  in  all  landscape 
competitions,  we  specially  advise  our  readers  not  to 
overlook  the  value  of  a  good,  strong  foreground.  The 
competition  will  close  June  25.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  April  issue. 

Doll  Photograph  Competition.  Three  prizes  are 
offered,  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  most  amusing  photographs  of  a  doll  or 
dolls.  There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  dolls 
now-a-days  as  of  human  beings,  and  since  dolls  are  to  be 
found  in  all  well-regulated  households,  we  imagine  that 
this  competition  will  be  very  readily  taken  up.  There 
are  some  particularly  funny  dolls,  too,  such  as  the 
Gollywog  and  his  associates,  but  we  do  not  limit  our 


readers  to  any  particular  species.  They  may  choose 
what  they  like,  but  they  must  arrange  these  dolls  to 
make  a  funny  picture.  The  competition  will  close 
July  25.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Railway  Station  Competition. — Railway  stations 
are  always  interesting,  and  they  can  be  made,  with 
proper  conditions,  most  pictorial.  In  offering,  there¬ 
fore,  three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  photographs  we  ask  for  the 
best  photographs  of  a  railway  station,  in  which  there 
must  be  a  train  or  some  portion  of  it  at  a  standstill. 
We  do  not  want  any  1000th  of  a  second  shutter  work  of 
Flying  Scotchmen  in  this  case.  What  we  do  want  is  the 
most  pictorial  impression  of  a  railway  station  with  all 
its  familiar  attributes.  The  competition  will  close  July 
25.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

NEW  COMPETITIONS. 

Sunshine.  Ten  shillings  each  for  the  two  best 
photographs  taken  in  broad  sunlight  and  showing 
strongly-marked  shadows  (but  not  too  strong,  please). 
Naturally  we  mean  a  landscape,  for  only  about  one 
portrait  in  a  thousand  taken  in  strong  sunlight  is  worth 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

“Winter  Morning’s  Misty  Light.” 

William  Calvert,  Lancaster. 


looking  at.  Still,  if  someone  sends  a  good  portrait  we 
shall  not  disqualify  it.  This  competition  will  close 
August  25.  The  coupon  will  be  given  in  the  June  issue. 

Harbour. — For  the  best  harbour  scene,  ios.  We  do 
not  remember  ever  having  set  a  subject  like  this  before, 
so  the  event  will  be  something  of  a  novelty.  This 
competition  will  close  August  25.  The  coupon  will  be 
given  in  the  J  une  issue. 

Group  of  Country  Children. — Three  prizes  of  ios., 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  photographs  of  a  group  of  country 
children.  Please  observe  that  appropriate  surroundings 
must  be  chosen  and  the  children  arranged  in  a  sensible 
manner,  not  like  stuck  sheep.  Here  is  a  good  chance 
to  do  something  interesting — something  that  you  can 
keep  a  look-out  for  during  your  summer  field  days. 
This  competition  will  close  Sept.  25.  The  coupon  will 
be  given  in  the  July  issue. 

Lantern  Slide. — Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s. 
respectively  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third  best 
lantern  slides,  any  subject.  The  best  of  these  slides  will 
be  u;ed  for  a  circulating  set  during  next  winter.  This 
competition  will  close  September  25.  The  coupon  will 
be  given  in  the  J  uly  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


£be  3umor  Salon. 

On  August  1  st  we  shall  issue  The  Junior  Salon, 
which  is  our  summer  double  number.  It  is  an 
enlarged  edition  of  our  usual  monthly  issue, 
and  will  contain  a  huge  number  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  made  from  the  best  work  submitted  to 
us  by  our  readers.  The  Junior  Salon  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  home  exhibition  which  enables  those 
who  live  in  country  places,  or  far  from  photo¬ 
graphic  companions,  to  see  what  is  being  done 
by  their  brethren,  and  also  to  submit  their  own 
work  to  the  world.  The  first  Junior  Salon  was 
inaugurated  in  1895,  and  every  year  since  then 
the  number  of  prints  submitted  has  steadily 
increased,  while  the  quality  has  shown  equal 
signs  of  improvement.  The  Junior  Salon  is  con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  following  lines : — Last  month 
two  coupons  were  given,  as  also  this  month 
and  in  J  une,  which  coupons  will  be  found  in  the 
usual  place  amongst  the  advertisement  pages 
of  the  magazine.  Each  coupon  will  allow  the 
entering  of  one  print,  so  that  every  reader  may 
send  in  six  pictures  without  any  additional  cost. 
If,  however,  anyone  wishes  to  send  in  a  dozen 
or  so  prints,  extra  copies  of  the  numbers  con¬ 
taining  the  coupons  must  be  purchased.  From 


the  photographs  thus  submitted  to  us  we  shall 
select  the  very  best  for  reproduction,  and  out 
of  this  batch  again  we  shall  “star”  a  certain 
number,  and  place  others  “on  the  line.”  The 
exhibitors  who  are  lucky  enough  to  obtain  the 
star  will  be  presented  with  25  reproductions  of 
their  picture  printed  in  a  high-class  style  upon 
post-cards,  while  those  who  are  “on  the  line,” 
although  they  do  not  receive  any  material 
award,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  have  produced  the  next  best  work, 
and  have  obtained  a  place  where  many  others 
have  failed.  These  latter  will  also  be  qualified 
to  join  the  Postal  Club  of  the  Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer,  if  there  are  any  vacancies. 
Now  what  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  wish  to 
exhibit  ?  Well,  they  must  go  over  all  their  old 
negatives,  and  see  if  they  have  anything  which 
is  really  striking,  either  in  landscape,  seascape, 


Two  coupons  were  given  in  last  issue,  and  two  will  be 
given  in  the  present  and  J  une  issues.  This  will  allow  every 
reader  six  chances  without  additional  expense.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  he  desires  to  send  more  than  that  number,  he  is 
quite  at  liberty  to  do  so  by  purchasing  extra  copies 
of  the  magazine,  and  using  the  coupons  therein. 

The  coupon  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  which  must  be  written  very  plainly  indeed  in 
pencil,  the  other  particulars  being  inscribed  in  the 
spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  The  photographs  may  be 
of  any  size  up  to  and  including  half-plate,  and  they  must 
be  sent  flat  and  unmounted.  They  may  be  by  any 
printing  process,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  the  work 
of  the  present  year. 

They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford, 
and  marked  on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
“Junior  Salon.” 

The  last  date  for  reception  is  June  25th,  but  the  sooner 
the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor 
and  in  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  decision  of  the  Editor  is  absolutely  final. 


landscapes  with  figures,  seascapeswith  figures, 
genre  study,  portrait  or  architectural  line,  or 
any  subject  which  calls  for  admiration,  either 
for  its  technical  or  artistic  qualities  or  its 
interest.  The  coupons  mentioned  above  must 
then  be  carefully  attached  to  the  best  prints  it 
is  possible  to  get  from  these  said  negatives, 
and  sent  to  us  not  later  than  June  25th.  As 
will  be  seen,  as  there  are  no  classes,  practically 
any  good  photograph  is  eligible,  and  although 
we  naturally  lean  towards  the  artistic  side,  we 
shall  also  be  pleased  to  see  good  scientific, 
topographical,  or  other  kinds  of  photographs. 

RULES. 

Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Salon 
coupon  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with  this 
regulation  will  be  immediately  disqualified.  Competitors 
must  not  use  strips  of  gummed  stamp  paper  for  attaching 
their  coupons. 


General  Competition.  Certificate. 

“Water  Lilies.” 

Miss  Agnes  Tomlinson,  Chichester. 


In  this  department  we  criticise  photographs  sent  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  and  give  reproductions  of  some  that 
are  particularly  useful  for  illustrating  the  principles  ot 
pictorial  selection.  Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted 
flat  (not  rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps 
and  “  The  Critic  "  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned. 

Special  Criticisms  by  Post. — Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
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Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  picture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  wotk 
does  not  “  pay  ”  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  sort  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  bv  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Postal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.”  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Albertus. — There  is  a  decided  picture  here  ; 
the  tonality  is  good,  and  the  materials  very 
charming.  Something  must  be  done,  however, 
to  get  the  most  out  of  it,  for  the  “most”  is  not 
made  at  present.  We  are  rather  inclined  to 
think  that  the  circular  method  of  treatment 
would  answer  the  purpose,  but  the  circle  should 


be  a  little  larger  than  the  one  we  indicate  so 
as  to  include  the  tiny  bit  of  path  in  the  fore¬ 
ground.  On  the  untrimmed  print  this  would 
be  easy  to  manage.  The  clouds  may  also  be 
printed  in  a  wee  bit  stronger  ;  the  present  ones 
are  on  the  right  lines,  but  hardly  deep  enough. 
The  artist  should  try  to  suggest  an  evening 
after  glow.  He  could  do  this  by  using  a  yellow 
paper  and  purple  carbon. 

Chromo. — Rather  hard,  and  they  are  staring 
at  the  camera.  You  had  an  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity,  and  you  should  have  taken  them 
engaged  at  some  task,  or  telling  stories  after 
the  fashion  of  H.  P.  Robinson’s  “  Hop- 
Pickers.”  You  could  afford  to  give  a  little 
longer  exposure. 


Lepidopterist. — This  would  look  fairly  well 
if  printed  under  a  circular  mask,  and  done  on 
a  warm-toned  paper ;  say  sepia  carbon  on  maize 
paper.  Certainly  a  pictorial  snapshot. 

Ulva. — Uncommon,  and  rather  pretty.  The 
ducks  break  up  the  water  very  well  indeed. 
You  are  on  the  right  lines,  and  the  technique 
leaves  little  to  be  desired. 

Hogarth. — Should  have  been  the  other  way 
up  on  the  plate,  and  a  bit  larger,  that  is  if  fhe 
focus  of  your  camera  would  allow  you  to  get  a 
little  nearer.  The  child  is  in  a  natural  and 
easy  position.  You  could  continue  your 
development  a  little  further. 

Langdale. — Not  a  bad  little  picture,  but 
too  orthodox  in  the  matter  of  mounting  and 
finish.  Remember  that  POP.  and  a  stock 
mount  will  not  do.  Technically  quite  right. 

Blue  Peter. — Singular  effect  for  a  wave 
on  a  stillish  river.  Is  it  natural,  or  was  it 
caused  by  drying  your  negative  in  front  of 
the  fire  ? 

Gnillaw. — This  gives  a  fairly  good  idea 
of  a  Cornish  moorland.  You  should,  how¬ 
ever,  have  secured  something  of  interest 
for  the  foreground  ;  the  sheep  which  are 
in  the  distance  would  have  done.  Techni¬ 
cally  all  right. 

F.  Ocus. — Some  nice  old  houses,  but 
you  have  overexposed  badly.  The  printing 
process  is  capital. 

R.  J.  Jones. — This  is  not  bad,  but  you 
should  have  printed  in  a  sunset  sky,  how¬ 
ever.  Do  you  not  think  you  are  taking  the 
fuzziness  to  the  extreme  ?  Subdued  defini¬ 
tion  is  all  right,  but  you  have  absolutely 
moved  your  camera.  The  exposure  was  too 
long  by  exactly  20  seconds  we  should  say. 

A  Russian  Girl. — A  very  good  “effect  ” 
picture  indeed,  leaving  little  to  be  desired 
in  any  way,  save  perhaps  that  it  would 
look  better  printed  in  a  warm  colour  to 
suggest  the  warm  glow  of  the  fire. 

Newark. — You  must  cut  off  nearly  all  the 
foreground  in  this  effort,  say  a  little  over 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  ;  you  ought  then  to 
print  in  a  good  cloud  effect,  and  you  will 
have  a  pleasing  cattle  study. 

Aitch  Ivay. — Fairly  good  picture,  but  we 
like  it  better  when  an  inch  is  cut  off  the 
right.  We  think  you  could  have  cut  your 
exposure  down  slightly. 

Aveugle. — We  rather  like  the  portrait.  It 
is  subdued  certainly,  and  not  a  bit  like  the 
average  professional  work  ;  still  it  is  artistic, 
and  this  should  be  your  main  aim.  You  might 
have  developed  a  little  bit  stronger,  but  not 
much,  only  just  sufficiently  to  bring  out  the 
hair  from  the  background.  The  gum-bichrom¬ 
ate  picture  is  certainly  good  for  a  first  attempt. 
You  chose  a  satisfactory  subject,  and  when 
the  print  is  viewed  at  a  little  distance  a 
decidedly  taking  picture  of  the  impressionistic 
type  accrues. 

Hillsboro. — Well  selected,  but  it  ought  not 
to  have  been  so  much  out  of  focus.  Remember, 
fuzziness  which  is  palpable  is  not  artistic  in 
the  highest  sense. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Albertus. 


Retlaw  Sivad. — A  pretty  view  ;  only  lack¬ 
ing  in  cloud  effect  to  make  it  very  nice.  This 
would  be  an  ideal  setting  for  a  lover’s  picture. 
See  what  it  looks  like  in  a  circle. 

Koenigin. — This  is  reasonably  good.  The 
technique  is  satisfactory,  and  you  have  secured 
a  faithful  representation  of  the  spot.  You 
might  have  managed  something  more  artistic, 
we  fancy.  This  spot  is  evidently  too  artificial 
to  appear  natural,  no  matter  how  well  taken. 

Greenfield.  —Out  of  focus  slightly,  but 
fairly  well  selected.  You  could  trim  half  an 
inch  off  the  left  with  advantage,  and  you  should 
have  put  in  clouds. 

Weary  Willie. — There  is  a  nice  tonality 
about  this  picture  which  is  decidedly  pleasant, 
while  the  village  itself  appears  to  be  a  delight¬ 
fully  rural  one.  Somehow,  however,  the 
picture  does  not  seem  to  get  quite  home.  The 


L.  W. — This  is  too  much  out  of  focus.  We 
feel  perfectly  certain  that  you  did  not  hold  the 
camera  steady  enough.  The  swans,  too,  by 
being  such  a  distance  away  are  like  blemishes, 
and  nothing  else.  The  view  is  suitable  for 
silver  printing,  but  the  sky  should  have  been 
a  little  darker  to  have  made  it  stand  out. 

F.  P.  H.,  Brighton. — The  lighting  is  lovely, 
but  there  is  a  fogginess  about  the  whole  which 
somehow  or  other  militates  against  its  success. 
The  posing  is  good,  but  you  should  be  careful 
to  avoid  the  skinniness  of  arm,  which  is  sure 
to  be  brought  out  when  a  position  like  that  of 
the  furthest  boy  is  taken  up. 

Tab. — You  have  fogged  this  somehow  or 
other.  Are  you  sure  that  your  camera  is  quite 
light-tight* and  your  dark-room  safe?  A  subject 
of  this  kind  is  very  difficult  to  take  artistically, 
because  the  horses  always  appear  so  big  in 
proportion  to  the  men. 


life  interest  is  perhaps  too  mingled  and  too 
numerous.  You  should  have  spread  the 
children  out  a  little  more,  and  if  you  possibly 
could  have  got  something  into  the  foreground 
so  much  the  better.  Trimmed,  as  we  roughly 
indicate,  a  much  more  satisfactory  composi¬ 
tion  results,  but  seeing  how  nice  the  materials 
were  such  a  proceeding  ought  not  to  have 
been  necessary. 

Irish  Girl. — You  had  a  grand  chance  here, 
but  you  missed  it.  The  spot  is  a  most  artistic 
one,  and  you  had  two  charming  little  children 
at  hand  ;  if  then,  instead  of  employing  them 
to  gaze  at  the  camera,  you  had  got  them  to  play 
in  the  sand  or  sent  them  a  greater  way  off,  and 
made  them  subsidiary,  the  rest  of  the  land¬ 
scape,  which  in  itself  offered  scope  for  twenty 
pictures,  would  have  turned  out  something 
good. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Weary  Willie. 


Boz. — This  has  been  taken  from  a  very  nice 
position,  but  you  did  not  hold  the  camera 
quite  steady  ;  as  a  consequence  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  fuzziness  about.  Practise  firing 
off  your  shutter  a  bit  before  you  put  plates  in 
the  camera.  The  printing  process  is  very 
satisfactory. 

Cymro. — This  will  not  do  at  all.  The  flash 
has  got  into  your  lens  somehow  or  other,  and 
fogged  the  plate  ;  you  should  have  had  it  more 
to  one  side.  Read  up  the  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  this  journal,  and  try  to  follow  the 
instructions,  and  you  will  soon  discover  why 
you  were  wrong. 

W.  H.  B.,  Brighton. — Why  did  you  not  go 
a  little  nearer  the  women,  and  make  a  figure 
study.  It  would  have  been  far  better  than 
your  street  scene.  Cut  half  an  inch  off  the 
left,  and  bring  matters  down  to  a  focus  ;  you 
then  get  a  long  narrow  strip,  but  the  figures 
appear  more  important. 


Snowdrop. — Fairly  good  church  interior, 
but  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had  used 
a  backed  plate. 

Kersie. — A  fine  tree.  Very  well  photo¬ 
graphed  indeed.  It  is  not  a  picture,  of  course, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  still  it  has 
everything  that  a  topographical  effort  ought 
to  have. 

Oak. — (i )  Although  this  is  technically  a  much 
better  effort  than  the  picture  by  “  Glynluce,” 
still  it  is  not  as  pictorial  by  any  means.  The 
composition  is  not  as  carefully  thought  out, 
as  there  is  not  sufficient  balance  towards  the 
bottom.  “Oak”  should  recollect  that  to  make 
a  truly-imposing  tree  he  should  have  plenty  of 
root-hold,  or  else  it  is  bound  to  appear  top- 
heavy,  and  consequently  weak.  The  sky  and 
general  ensemble  is  effective  if  only  the  leading 


lines  had  been  stronger,  and  the  strength  could 
have  been  got  if  the  photographer  had  only 
done  as  we  suggest.  He  did  well  to  mount 
on  the  dove-coloured  paper ;  it  makes  the  snow 
look  sufficiently  white  without  appearing  too 
ghastly.  (2)  Rather  nice,  but  not  very 
striking. 

A.  F. — Very  good  baby  portrait ;  very  good 
photographically,  but  we  think  you  should  have 
taken  less  of  the  chair  and  more  of  the  baby. 

W.  M.  E. — An  interesting  photograph,  and 
nicely  taken.  You  seem  to  be  technically 
capable,  although  we  fancy  you  err  to  over¬ 
development,  which  means  that  detail  is  lost 
in  the  whiter  portions  of  the  picture. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Oak. 


Tyr  Connel. — This  is  nice.  It  would  stand 
enlarging,  and  would  look  all  the  better  for  it. 
The  trimming  is  suitable  for  it,  but  we  think 
that  you  could  spare  another  inch  from  the 
top  with  advantage,  as  when  the  sky  is  cut 
away  the  trees  look  more  imposing. 

Pip. — A  very  fair  portrait  indeed,  especially 
when  one  takes  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  the  camera,  although  good,  is  too  cheap 
to  be  excellent.  We  should  certainly  advise 
you  to  try  one  of  the  bellows  pattern  rather 
than  one  of  the  hand  type  ;  it  is  more  suitable 
for  all-round  work.  Your  present  effort  is  very 
well  finished  indeed,  and  you  have  certainly 
mastered  the  initial  difficulties.  You  should, 
however,  have  selected  a  less  striking  back¬ 
ground  than  trellis  work,  and  have  given  a 
very  slightly  shorter  exposure. 

Y.  M.  A. — It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  little 
bit  underexposed,  although  it  is  difficult 
to  say,  because  the  defect  may  be  due  to 
your  having  used  your  developer  too  strong 
to  begin  with.  Interior  architectural  photo¬ 
graphs  require  bringing  out  most  tenta¬ 
tively  if  they  are  to  be  a  success,  because 
the  great  contrasts  require  carefully 
handling. 

Amature. — What  a  lot  of  out-of-focus 
pictures  there  are  in  the  Critic  this  month. 
Your  present  effort  would  have  been  quite 
nice  had  not  this  defect  been  so  palpable. 
We  are  certain  that  you  did  not  hold 
the  camera  steady  enough. 

Crackers.  —  Technically  capital,  and 
archseologically  interesting.  We  can  give 
you  no  advice  as  to  manipulation,  but  we 
might  suggest  that  if  printed  in  a  circle  the 
interest  would  be  brought  down  to  the  gate. 

Bob. — Certainly  pictorial.  It  would  have 
been  capital  had  not  the  whole  line  been 
so  straight  and  unbroken.  You  might  try 
printing  in  a  big  circle. 

Banjo. — (1)  It  is  certainly  rather  pretty, 
but  it  was  rather  unfortunate  that  that 
very  prosaic  luggage  train  happened  to  be 
passing  just  at  the  time,  and  the  railway 
embankment  also  is  too  straight  to  be 
pictorial .  (2)  A  nice  enough  country  public- 
house,  but  too  plain  to  be  taken  for  itself 
alone.  As  a  background,  to  a  genre  study 
of  farmers  having  a  chat,  it  would  have 
been  excellent. 

Matte. — This  is  very  artistic.  It  would 
look  well  enlarged  and  kept  to  the  same  pro¬ 
portion,  but  it  would  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  hand-work  before  its  full  effective¬ 
ness  was  brought  out. 

Etheldreda. — Rather  pretty,  but  somewhat 
lacking  in  point.  You  have  certainly  trimmed 
to  the  best  account. 

Claremont. — The  print  you  send  is  certainly 
not  bad,  and  you  might  send  it  or  a  similar  one 
to  the  Salon,  with  a  good  chance  of  its  being 
accepted. 

Clericus.  —  A  good  copy.  Very  slightly 
over-exposed,  however. 

Professor. — Well  trimmed,  and  well  taken; 
a  good  thing  all  round  ;  in  fact  it  would  stand 
enlarging. 


Weary  Will. — Rather  nice,  but  you  should 
not  useP.O.P. ,  and  you  ought  to  print  in  clouds. 
Also  trim  half  an  inch  off  the  bottom.  Techni¬ 
cally  all  right. 

Glynluce. — We  publish  this  to  show  what 
can  be  made  from  extremely  simple  materials. 
No  one  will  deny  that  this  effort,  despite  its 
technical  imperfections,  is  a  picture.  The 
component  parts  could  not  be  simpler,  an  old 
barn  and  a  farmer’s  cart  covered  by  a  fall  of 
snow.  The  cart  has  not  been  taken  broad 
side  on,  but  at  an  artistic  angle,  and  the  back¬ 
ground  has  been  subdued  by  the  use  of  a  large 
stop,  and  consequently  we  get  a  most  satis¬ 
factory  ensemble.  Providing  the  artist  had 
given  a  slightly  shorter  exposure  this  photo¬ 
graph  would  have  taken  a  lot  of  beating.  Most 
snow  pictures  suffer  from  a  lack  of  detail  in 
the  foreground,  that  is,  a  wide  expanse  of 


unbroken  snow  is  almost  sure  to  betray  itself 
when  a  landscape  pure  and  simple  is  taken. 
Why  not  then,  ye  who  go  in  for  snow  pictures, 
follow  the  lines  suggested  by  “Glynluce,”  and 
take  objects  rather  than  generalities  when  in 
the  field.  Even  the  humble  backyard  pump, 
when  covered  with  a  white  mantle,  could  be 
made  as  pleasing  and  pictorial  as  one  could 
possibly  wish. 


Cleaning  Silver  Reflectors. — A  bit  of 
chamois  leather  dipped  in  an  old  hypo  bath, 
which  has  been  used  to  fix  negatives.  This 
will  also  silver  any  surface  of  copper  on  which 
it  is  rubbed. 


Removal  of  Stains. — After  reduction  with 
ferricyanide  of  potash  and  hypo,  there  some¬ 
times  remains  a  yellow  stain.  This  can  be 
cleared  by  using  a  io  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  followed  by  a  thorough  wash¬ 
ing.  Pyro  stains  on  the  fingers  may  be 
reduced  by  a  dilute  solution  of  citric  or  muri¬ 
atic  acid.  The  best  way  to  avoid  pyro  stain 
is  to  rinse  the  fingers  after  developing,  as  the 
pyro  plus  the  hypo  is  the  staining  liquid, 
not  the  pyro  alone.  Green  and  red  fog  on 
negatives  may  sometimes  be  removed  by 
rinsing  in  distilled  water,  then  placing  in 
a  20  per'  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  iron 
for  a  half-minute,  after  which  transfer  to 
pyro  developer  without  washing  between. 

Framing  Lantern  Slides. — This  is  very 
easily  done,  and  adds  very  much  to  the 
effect  of  the  slides  on  the  screen.  Get  some 
lantern  plates,  and  take  negatives  with  an 
ordinary  camera  of  picture  frames,  placing 
them  on  the  plate  so  as  to  allow  of  a 
margin  all  round  sufficient  for  the  binding 
strips.  After  developing,  fixing,  washing 
and  drying,  cut  out  a  piece  of  black  paper 
very  carefully,  and  paste  it  over  the  part 
the  picture  originally  occupied.  It  may 
also  be  blocked  out  with  some  opaque 
colour  if  preferred.  Any  number  of  slides 
can  be  made  by  contact  from  these.  These 
frame  slides  will  be  used  as  cover  glasses. 
The  part  of  the  film  which  is  in  the  centre 
where  the  black  paper  was  will  now  have 
to  be  cut  very  carefully  round  the  edges 
of  the  frame,  and  either  scraped  away  with 
a  knife  or  reduced  with  Farmer’s  reducer 
used  pretty  strong.  The  cutting  round  of 
the  film  will  prevent  to  a  certain  extent 
the  reducer  getting  on  the  frame,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  will  have  to  be  carefully 
applied  at  that  part.  Now  as  to  the 
lantern  slides,  the  fixed  focus  lantern  slide 
reducing  cameras  are  not  suitable,  as  the  pic¬ 
ture  may  not  fit  the  frame.  Use  a  camera  as 
described  in  lantern-slide  manuals,  marking 
on  the  focussing  screen  the  size  to  which  the 
negative  must  go  to  fit  the  frame.  Tinting 
the  frames  will  also  add  to  the  realistic  effect ; 
a  white  mount  or  tinted  mount  round  the  slide 
may  be  attempted,  and  many  other  things  done 
to  make  it  appear  as  if  the  slide  were  a  real 
framed  picture.  It  is  quite  worth  the  extra 
trouble. 

To  Restore  Faded  Prints. — Remove  the 
print  from  its  mount  by  prolonged  soaking  in 


water,  then  soak  in — 

Potassium  bichromate .  30  grs. 

Hydrochloric  acid .  30  m. 

Water  to . » .  4  ozs. 


Wash  well  in  running  water  for  at  least  an 
hour,  and  then  develop,  after  exposure  to  day¬ 
light,  with  hydrochinone  or  metol. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Glynluce. 
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Stainless  Pyro  Developers. — For  hand 
camera  and  instantaneous  work  which  re¬ 
quires  lengthy  development,  a  stainless 
developer  is  a  great  advantage.  The  follow¬ 
ing  formulae  are  from  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Photo  M iniatiu  e : — 

No.  i.  A. 

Water . 12  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite  (cryst.)  ..3  ,, 

(if  "dry”  1^  ounces.) 

Ammonium  bromide  .  20  grains. 

Citric  acid .  60  ,, 

Sulphurous  acid  .  1  ounce. 

Pyro .  1  , , 

B. 

Water .  12  ounces 

Sodium  carbonate  .  4  ,, 

(if  "dry”  1  ounce,  4  drams,  48  grains.) 
For  normal  exposures  1  dram  each  of  A  and 
B  and  add  2  ounces  of  water.  No.  2.  Dis¬ 
solve  in  10  ounces  of  warm  water  1  ounce 
sodium  sulphite  (cryst.) ;  add  carbonate  of 
soda,  ^-ounce;  yellow  prussiate  of  potash, 
ounce ;  and  make  the  solution  up  to  16  ounces. 
For  normal  exposures  take  2\  grains  of  dry 
pyro  to  each  ounce  of  the  above  required  for 


use. 

No.  3.  A. 

Water .  6  ounces. 

Pyro  .  1  ounce. 

Alcohol  .  1  dram. 

Sulphuric  acid  (added  slow¬ 
ly,  drop  by  drop)  ....  3  minims. 

B. 

Water  .  32  ounces. 

Sodium  carbonate .  192  grains. 

Sodium  sulphite  .  1 J  ounces. 


For  normal  exposure  take  1  dram  of  A  and 
4  ounces  of  B,  adding  3  ounces  of  water.  If 
overexposure  is  indicated  or  feared,  add  a  few 
drops  of  potassium  bromide,  10  per  cent, 
solution. 

Mercuric  chloride  in  solution  should  be  kept 
away  from  strong  light  or  stored  in  an  amber- 
coloured  bottle,  or  a  precipitate  will  be  likely 
to  form. 


Old  or  broken-springed  printing  frames 
make  very  passable  frames  for  pictures  if 
stained  brown  or  green. 

Pyro  stains  may  be  removed  from  the  fingers 
with  lemon  juice. 


Table  Showing  Relative  Intensity  of 
Light  at  different  Months  of  the  Year 
and  Hour  of  Day. — 


Hour. 

A.M.  P.M. 

June. 

May 

or 

J  uiy- 

April 

or 

Aug. 

Mar. 

or 

Sept. 

Feb. 

or 

Oct. 

Jan. 

or 

Nov. 

Dec. 

12 

I 

I 

*4 

2 

3  i 

4 

11  or  1 

I 

I 

14 

2i 

4 

5 

10  or  2 

I 

I 

if 

3 

5 

6 

9  or  3 

I 

2 

4 

*12 

*16 

8  or  4 

14 

2 

3 

*10 

7  or  5 

2 

J4 

3 

*6 

6  or  6 

2i 

*3 

*6 

5  or  7 

*5 

*6 

4  or  8 

*12 

*  More  for  a  yellow  sunset. 

The  light  at  the  seaside  is  usually  far  more  actinic  than 
it  is  inland,  sometimes  twice  as  much. 


Labels  for  Plates  in  Foreign  Lan¬ 
guages. — In  travelling  to  foreign  lands  it  is 
a  good  precaution  to  label  packages  of  plates 
or  films  in  the  language  of  the  particular 
country,  so  that  the  Customs  officers  may 
understand  them.  Those  following  are  for 
the  chief  European  countries  :  —  German : 
Fiirchtet  das  Licht ;  Nur  zu  offnen  im  Gegen- 
wart  des  Empfangers.  Italian  :  Teme  la  luce  ; 
Aprire  in  presenza  del  destinario.  French  : 
Craint  la  lumi^re  ;  N’ouvrir  qu’  en  presence 
du  destinaire.  Norwegian :  Maa  ikke  udsoettes 
for  dagslyset ;  Og  kun  aabnes  i  addressatrus 
ncevoelse.  Spanish  :  Teme  la  luz  ;  Abrir  solo 
en  la  presencia  del  destinataria.  Portuguese  : 
Receia  a  lux  ;  So  deve  ser  aberto  em  presenca 
do  destinario.  Danish  :  Maa  ikke  udsoettes 
for  lyset ;  Maa  kun  aabnes  i  overvcerelse  of 
adressatru.  Swedish  :  Innehallet  far  icke  ul- 
saltas  for  gusets  inverkau  ;  Oppuas  endast  i 
moltagareus  narvaro.  Dutch  :  Mag  niet  aau 
het  daylicht  blootgrsteld  worden ;  Verzoeke 
niet  te  openeu  dau  in  trgenwoozdicheid  vau 
den  gradresseerde. 

Starch  paste  has  been  recommended  for 
application  to  the  glass  sides  of  negatives  in 
place  of  matt  varnish.  It  is  easily  scraped  off 
the  dense  parts  and  can  be  darkened  by 
stumping  with  charcoal. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers'  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  eacli  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connection  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

One  photograph  of  England  and  Rest  of  England 
Football  Teams,  Weston-super-Mare,  March  18th,  1902. 
T.  G.  Kerslake,  Weston-super-Mare. 

Twelve  photographs  of  Bishop  Brindle,  D.S.O., 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Nottingham.  E.  P.  Short, 
35,  Derby  Road,  Nottingham. 

One  photograph  of  “The  Start  of  the  Grand  National, 
1902."  S.  Wilson,  12,  St.  Albans  Place,  Leeds. 


Hnswevs  to  CotTesponfcents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjects  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expected  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Focus. — Print  meters  for  use  with  carbon  printing  are 
made  by  the  Infallible  Exposure  Meter  Co.,  Wrexham, 
and  the  Portable  Studio  Manufacturing  Co.,  Stour¬ 
bridge. 

W.  Saxton. — Head-rests  can  be  obtained  from  most 
dealers,  but  very  few  use  them  in  these  days  of  rapid 
plates. 

H.  G.  Coates. — Many  thanks  for  your  pretty  Easter 
offering. 


JAPANESE  LANDSCAPE. 
,  K.  Burton. 
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DOG  SITTERS. 


VERY  amateur  pho¬ 
tographer  photo¬ 
graphs  his  friends 
and,  if  he  be  the 
lucky  owner  of 
one,  his  dog, 
and  probably  the 
likeness  of  the 
latter  will  be  a 
good  deal  more 
satisfactory  all 
round.  Friends 
have  an  irritating 
way  of  grumbling. 
Never  does  a  por¬ 
trait  seem  to  do 
them  justice.  The  vanity  of  human 
beings  in  general  is  always  a  great 
stumbling  block  to  the  poor  photogra¬ 
pher.  Were  it  not  for  these  human 
critics,  all  would  go  merrily,  for  we  are 
generally  rather  prepossessed  with  our 
own  work.  It  is  only  when  the 
friend  appears  upon  the  scene  and 
gives  his  opinion  that  our  faith  is 
shaken  and  our  spirits  damped.  Now, 
with  a  dog,  we  are  spared  the  quite 
unnecessary  criticisms  of  the  sitter. 


“Laddie”  or  “Bob,”  or  whoever  our 
four -legged  companion  may  be,  was 
a  little  depressed  himself,  perhaps,  at 
the  time  of  exposure,  but  he  is  sure 
to  be  full  of  approval  for  his  master’s 
handiwork  afterwards. 

Now,  to  get  a  good  photograph  of 
a  dog,  one  has  to  begin  sometimes 
before  the  sitting.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  tells  us,  to  educate  a  man, 
one  should  begin  with  his  father ; 
but  this  would  be  rather  alarming  if 
applied  to  dogs.  However,  a  little 
training  beforehand  makes  the  actual 
photographing  an  altogether  different 
matter.  Every  pup  should  be  taught 
that  “stay  there”  means  what  it 
says,  and  one  would  hardly  believe 
what  a  mountain  of  difficulties  is  re¬ 
moved  by  this  very  simple  trick  of 
obedience.  When  this  is  once  learned, 
a  dog  can  be  placed  just  where,  and 
against  what  background  the  photo¬ 
grapher  pleases.  Now  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  him  to  stand  on 
the  grass  or  the  gravel,  and,  perhaps, 
come  out  on  the  negative  looking 
quite  the  same  tone.  After  this  train¬ 
ing,  too,  it  is  possible  to  get  him  to 
stay  on  a  white  sheet,  or  against  a 
white  or  dark  background,  just  as  the 


drawing ;  but  no  doubt  a 
plain,  dark  background  for 
light  coloured  dogs  would 
have  its  advantages. 

This  little  training  and 
teaching  a  dog  to  stay  in  one 
spot  has  another  advantage 
that  the  dog  understands 
what  to  do,  and  so  is  not 
bewildered  and  confused  by 
scoldings  for  moving  away. 
He  stays  in  one  place,  and 


photographer  may  think  fit. 
In  this  way  one  is  able  to 
show  up  the  form  of  the  dog, 
and  give  all  his  points  ;  and, 
also,  there  is  the  chance  of 
being  able  to  get  some  pic¬ 
torial  element  into  the  photo¬ 
graph. 

From  what  one  has  seen 
of  animal  photographs,  not 
many  photographers  seemed 
to  have  realized  the  possibility 
of  getting  somewhat  of  an 
artistic  effect  as  well  as  a 
likeness  of  their  four-legged 
friends.  The  pictorial  value 


is  at  his  ease.  What  is 
more  depressing  than  a 
cowed  dog  that  has  to  be 
heartened  up  before  the  cap 
can  be  taken  off? 

Naturally  the  thing  to 
aim  at  is  to  get  the  dog  in 
a  characteristic  attitude,  for 
dogs  have  a  very  strong 
individuality.  This  has  its 
difficulties,  and  requires  a 
good  stock  of  patience,  but 
it  is  well  worth  the  trouble 
and  time.  Such  a  photo¬ 
graph  is  more  valuable  in 
every  way,  and  if  it  is  taken 
against  a  white  background 


of  the  cat  has  been  seized 
upon  often  and  often,  but 
very  seldom  that  of  the  dog ; 
and  yet,  surely,  he  is  a  far 
more  intelligent  sitter.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  cannot  help  being 
in  favour  of  light  back¬ 
grounds,  as  they  always  seem 
to  help  the  photograph  to 
somewhat  of  the  charm  of  a 
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Carine  Cadby. 
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the  form  is  accentuated  and  the  whole 
pose  emphasised. 

To  a  lover  of  animals  there  are 
plenty  of  possibilities  in  this  kind  of 
work,  for  it  is  quite  surprising  how  a 
well-trained  dog  will  become  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  camera,  and  seem  to 
understand  what  is  required  of  him. 
Certainly  there  are  many  worse  sitters 
to  be  found  than  a  dog. 

Cavine  Cadby. 


WHEN  A  MAN’S  MARRIED. 

By  Albert  Cookson. 

BEFORE  a  photographer  marries 
he  has,  usually,  only  himself  to 
please  in  regard  to  the  manner 
in  which  his  spare  time  shall  be  filled. 
Afterwards,  he  has — I  was  going  to  say 
two  people  to  please,  but  I  would 
rather  say  one  only:  his  wife.  Not 
that  /  have  any  objection  to  this. 
Between  you  and  me,  if  I  had  I  would 
not  say  so  ;  I  am  married  myself. 

Previous  to  this  great  event,  a  man 
arranges  many  things.  Sometimes  his 
intended  wife  may  arrange  them  for 
him  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  she  does  not  force 
her  own  opinion — at  this  period. 

They  marry  and  go  on  their  honey¬ 
moon.  There  is  no  matter  for  sur¬ 
prise,  even  in  an  enthusiastic  photo¬ 
grapher,  if,  on  this  occasion,  his 
camera  is  left  behind.  If  he  had  it, 
he  would  leave  it  everywhere  he 
called.  But,  apart  from  this,  would 
he  not  be  afflicted  with  a  temporary 
blindness  to  every  object  but  one,  and, 
possibly,  distribute  a  dozen  exposures 
among  six  plates  and  develop  the 
remaining  six  blank  ones  first  ? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  for  the 
time  being,  he  cares  nothing  for  his  old 
love.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  where 
the  first  love  is  not  always  the  best, 
and  where  a  man  can  really  love 
twice.  But  does  the  second  destroy 
the  first  ?  That  does  not  depend  on 
the  strength  of  the  photographer’s 
attachment.  Here  is  where  he  must 
not  forget  the  little  story  about  two 
masters.  On  this  will  depend,  not 
only  whether  his  work  in  photography 
shall  be  progressive,  but  also,  in  many 
cases,  whether  or  not  it  shall  continue. 


The  wife  must  be  induced  to  consider 
the  hobby  as  much  hers  as  his ;  or,  at 
any  rate,  to  take  an  interest  in  it. 

So,  although  it  has  been  arranged 
that  his  photographic  jaunts  shall  still 
be  indulged  in,  he  must  be  careful  to 
remember,  ere  he  mentions  his  first 
proposed  outing,  that  a  wedge  has  a 
thick  end  and  a  thin  one.  He  will  be 
wise  to  try  the  thin  end  first.  With 
caution,  and  by  degrees,  it  can  then  be 
driven  home  in  such  a  way  that  it 
bruises  no  tender  place,  and  excites  no 
jealous  feeling. 

He  must  first  bring  his  wife  into 
the  service  of  the  camera  as  a  model. 
In  this  instance,  the  thin  end  of  the 
wedge  touches  a  tender  place  sooth¬ 
ingly.  But  if  he  continues  to  drive  it 
home  by  inviting  her  to  manipulate 
the  various  dishes  during  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  plates  some  irritation  may 
be  caused,  especially  if  he  uses  pyro, 
and  it  forms  an  attachment  to  either 
her  dainty  fingers  or  her  dainty  dress. 
That  may  put  an  entirely  wrong 
colour  on  things.  And  you  know  very 
well  that  it  is  not  unlikely,  even 
though  he  should  be  but  newly 
married,  that  an  afterwards-regretted 
exclamation  might  be  forced  from 
him  should  she  splash  some  hypo 
into  the  developer. 

No;  after  he  has  got  in  the  thin  end 
of  the  wedge  by  using  his  wife  as  a 
model,  he  should  invite  her  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  on  his  photographic  outing. 
She  will  want  to  be  in  every  picture, 
of  course,  but  that  need  not  trouble 
him,  for  once.  He  must  remember 
that  success  in  making  a  lasting  im¬ 
pression  as  regards  his  intention  to 
subordinate  his  camera  to  his  wife, 
depends  on  his  introducing  her  as  the 
the  principal  object  of  each  picture. 
The  first  exclamation  to  come  from  a 
friend  to  whom  she  shows  a  print 
must  be:  “Oh,  that’s  you!  How  well 
you  look !  ” 

After  a  time,  he  will  want  her  help 
in  printing  and  mounting.  This  is 
where  he  gets  well  on  to  the  thick 
end  of  the  wedge,  and  he  must  force 
it  gently.  He  begins  with  bromide 
work.  First  of  all,  she  must  watch 
the  process.  It  will  be  well  for  him 
to  explain  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
of  every  detail,  even  if  she  does  for¬ 
get — as,  of  course,  she  will.  She  can 
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then  be  entrusted  with  feeding  the 
frames,  and  if  half  of  them  prove  that 
the  paper  has  been  put  in  film-side 
up,  it  is  his  duty  to  consider  it  a  rare 
joke,  and  to  laugh.  On  no  account 
must  he  talk  about  spoiling  paper  and 
wasting  time ;  no  matter  how  care¬ 
fully  worded  it  may  be,  or  how  gentle 
in  tone,  a  reproach  at  this  juncture 
would  be  fatal.  Everything  has  its 
time  and  place,  and  it  would  not  be 
just  then  that  the  occupation  of 
pouring  oil  on  troubled  waters  would 
be  most  pleasing  to  him. 

Then  mounting  a  batch  of  prints 
is  often  a  sore  trial  to  a  photographer. 
He  funks  the  job  and  lets  them  accu¬ 
mulate,  and  so  adds  to  the  horror  of 
it.  It  is  in  this  that  a  wife  can  be 
a  very  right  hand  to  him.  She  must 
know  how  to  make  paste,  and  her 
first  attempt  to  make  it  will  produce 
a  fearful  and  wonderful  mixture.  He 
must  be  careful  not  to  say,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  “that  it  is  not 
fit  to  fix  a  label  on  a  bottle  of 
poison  with.”  Let  him  show  her 
what  the  consistency  of  it  ought  to 
be  by  making  some  himself ;  and,  in 
order  to  give  her  a  little  encourage¬ 
ment,  making  it  wrongly.  Then  they 
will  get  on  swimmingly,  until  she 
begins  to  get  little  lumps  and  hairs 
under  the  prints,  or  tries  to  put  the 
prints  in  position  with  the  pasty  tips 
of  her  fingers.  This  is  a  critical 
moment,  and  it  will  be  better  if  he, 
as  well  as  the  brush,  can  keep  his 
hair  on.  He  can  light  his  pipe  as  a 
sort  of  make-believe  that  he  is  un¬ 
concerned  about  it,  for  he  must  show 
a  splendid  equanimity. 

There  are  other  processes  to  be 
gone  through,  and  each  one  has  diffi¬ 
culties  of  its  own  ;  but,  if  he  will 
have  patience,  there  will  come  a  time 
when  he  can  look  back  on  these  days 
and  smile — smile,  too,  at  the  patron¬ 
ising  way  in  which  he  taught  his  wife 
the  little  he  himself  then  knew.  There 
might  also  come  a  time  when,  if  he 
were  generous,  he  would  still  smile 
while  he  reluctantly  admitted  that  in 
photography,  also,  his  other  half  was 
the  better  one. 


Art  must  anchor  in  nature,  or  it  is  the  sport 
of  every  breath  of  folly. — Hazlitt. 


ELEMENTARY 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  OPTICS. 

IN  THREE  PARTS. 

By  T.  Thorne  Baker ,  F.R.P.S. 

PART  III. 

IT  is  frequently  found  necessary  to 
determine  the  focal  length  of  a 
lens,  and  we  shall  therefore  des¬ 
cribe  one  or  two  simple  methods  of 
finding  equivalent  foci.  It  will  in  all 
cases  be  found  most  convenient  to  con¬ 
struct  a  rough  holder  for  the  lens,  such 
as  is  shown  in  Fig.  12,  so  that  the  lens 

and  mount  may  be  laid  in  the  curved 
support  A  ;  a  candle-stick  fitted  with  a 
candle,  so  that  the  wick  would  come 
about  half-an-inch  above  A  in  height 
is  also  necessary.  Let  us  now  suppose 
that  we  require  the  focal  length  of  a 
single  lens  or  achromatic  doublet. 
Place  a  sheet  of  cardboard  B  in  front 
of  the  candle,  and  prick  a  hole  just  in 
front  of  the  flame  ( i.e .,  level  also  with 
the  centre  of  the  lens).  Now  if  the 
lens  L  be  so  placed  that  the  distance 
between  it  and  the  cardboard  be  the 
focal  length,  the  rays  from  A  (through 
B)  will  emerge  parallel  (§  I.);  there¬ 
fore  if  a  piece  of  looking-glass  M  be 


placed  behind  the  lens,  these  rays  will 
be  reflected  back,  and  by  slightly  dis¬ 
placing  L  it  will  be  found  quite  easy  to 
obtain  an  image  of  the  pin-prick  (by 
reflection)  at  the  side  of  the  actual  hole. 
When  by  moving  L  and  M  this  image 
is  perfectly  distinct,  the  distance 
between  lens  and  mirror  may  be 
measured,  and  this  will  be  the  required 
focal  length. 

Another  less  accurate  method  is  to 
hold  the  lens  L  and  a  sheet  of  paper  S 
near  a  candle  A,  and  to  move  L  and  S 

Figs.  12  and  13. 
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till  the  image  of  A  on  the  paper  is 
distinct  and  of  the  same  size  as  the 
real  flame.  LS  then  =  AL  =  twice 


the  focal  length  ;  it  will  greatly  help 
matters  to  place  a  piece  of  wire  gauze 
in  front  of  A,  as  the  size  of  the  image 
can  then  be  more  accurately  compared. 

In  the  case  of  a  combination  of 
lenses,  such  as  a  lantern-objective  or 
R.R.  lens,  two  methods  are  available  ; 

(i)  to  find  the  focus  of  the  combination  ; 

(ii)  to  find  the  focal  lengths  f1  and  /2 
of  each  lens  in  the  combination,  when 
the  required  focus  F  may  be  obtained 
from  the  formula. 


The  first-named  method  may  be 
carried  out  in  the  following  manner. 
A  strip  of  cardboard  S  is  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  lens  L,  and  a  strip  of 
glass  or  celluloid  G,  illuminated  by  a 
candle  C,  on  the  other  side.  With  ink 
or  paint  stripes  are  marked  across  the 
glass,  say  4-in.  apart,  and  similar  stripes 
also  the  same  distance  apart  (here/-in.) 
are  marked  on  S.  In  a  darkened 
room — and  this  is  necessary  for  the 
above  methods  also — the  candle  G 
and  S  are  so  arranged  that  the  image 
of  G,  produced  by  L  on  S,  is  such  that 
one  division  exactly  corresponds  with 
one  division  on  S.  The  position  of  S 
is  marked,  and  then  S,  G  and  C  are 
altered  till  each  division  of  the  image 
of  G  corresponds  to  two  divisions  on  S ; 
the  distance  between  this  position  of  S 
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and  the  former  is  noted  ;  let  it  be  /. 
Then /is  the  focal  length  of  the  com¬ 
bination  of  lenses. 

For  most  methods  of  colour  photo¬ 
graphy  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
screens  or  filters,  which  absolutely 
absorb  all  light,  save  of  one  primary 


colour.  Such  light,  however,  in  suffi¬ 
ciently  broad  bands  as  to  be  of  service 
in  colour  photography,  may  be  obtained 
by  means  of  the  “  diffraction  grating,” 
and  as  this  apparatus  affords  a  means 
of  theoretically  illustrating  one  of  the 
most  important  phenomena  of  light — 
interference — we  shall  briefly  discuss  it. 

A  diffraction  grating  consists  of  a 
sheet  of  glass,  ruled  over  with  lines 
very  close  together,  as  many  as  27,000 
sometimes  going  to  the  inch.  Thus 
the  glass  sheet  is  made  into  a  vast 
number  of  exceedingly  fine  prisms, 
which  deflect  each  colour  through  a 
different  angle. 

Let  A,  B,  C . (fig.  15),  be  a  por¬ 

tion  of  such  a  grating — of  course, 
enormously  magnified — and  suppose 
parallel  rays  of  light  meet  the  grating 
normally.  Then  a  ray  PA,  or  a  wave 
PA,  is  deflected  along  Ap,  and  another 
QC  along  Cq  ;  the  wave  Ap  is  then 
ahead  of  Cq  by  a  distance  AR,  where 
CR  is  drawn  perpendicular  to  Ap.  If 


a  convex  lens  be  placed  with  its  optic 
axis  parallel  to  Ap  and  Cq,  each  such 
wave  will  reach  the  focus  of  the  lens 
at  the  same  instant — this  being  the 
action  of  a  lens. 

Now  if  we  regard  each  wave  of  light 
like  a  sea-wave,  for  the  sake  of  dia¬ 
gram,  it  will  be  seen  that  Ap  and  Cq 
meet  at  a  point  S  very  near  the  focus ; 
and  provided  that  AR  is  an  exact 
wave  length  or  an  exact  multiple  of  a 
wave  length,  they  meet  at  S  in 
precisely  the  same  phase,  viz.,  in  our 
illustration  at  a  “  hollow.”  Hence 
the  result  of  Ap  and  Cq  is  equal  to  a 
hollow  of  twice  the  depth  either  wave 
alone  would  give ;  adding  up  the  result 
of  all  such  waves,  it  is  evident  that  a 
very  bright  band  of  light  would  be 
seen  at  S,  provided  monochromatic 
light  is  being  used. 

But  if  AR  were  half  a  wave  length, 
or  X./2,  then  a  crest  of  AP  would 
meet  a  hollow  of  Cq  about  F,  and  one 


Fig.  14. 


Fig.  15. 
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would  neutralize  the  other  ;  similarly 
with  all  the  other  waves  ;  hence  there 
would  be  no  light  at  S.  Also  unless 
A  R  be  an  exact  multiple  of  L  the  wave 
length,  the  light  at  S  would  only  be 
dim. 

If  white  light  had  been  employed, 
and  AR  =  nX.,  then  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  clear  bright  spectrum  could  be 
obtained  (the  range  being  accentuated 
because  L  varies  for  each  colour). 
The  dispersion  also  is  very  great  with 


some  gratings.  Hence  by  exposing 
plates  to  a  picture  made  through  a 
diffraction  grating,  at  different  portions 
of  the  spectrum,  three  photographs 
may  be  made  for  superposition. 

LANDSCAPES  WITH 
ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATES. 

By  George  T.  Harris ,  F.R.P.S. 

TWO  landscape  prints  lie  by  my 
side  as  I  write.  Both  are  of  the 
same  subject,  taken  on  the  same 
day,  at  the  same  hour.  But  what  a 
difference  between  them  !  The  subject 
is  a  group  of  birches  in  the  New  Forest, 
with  a  foreground  of  tangled  bracken 
and  dead  stumps  ;  the  rays  of  evening 
sunlight  suffuse  the  birch  group,  and 
make  heavy  masses  of  light  and  shade 
across  the  foreground.  In  the  one 
print  we  have  a  rendering  that  instantly 
recalls  the  original  scene.  The  evening 
sunlight,  coming  from  near  the  horizon 
across  the  forest  glade,  lights  up  the 
white  birch  stems  and  delicate  leaves 
just  as  much  in  the  photograph  as  in 
the  original.  The  dark  blue  sky,  with 
strong,  white  cumuli  clouds  and  darker 
patches  of  storm-drift,  which  made  such 
a  splendid  background  in  the  original, 
is  translated  into  the  monochrome  of 
the  photographic  print  with  wonderful 
fidelity.  Turn  to  the  companion  picture 

Fig.  16. 


and  compare  it  with  the  one  just  de¬ 
scribed.  It  is  technically  a  good  photo¬ 
graph,  cprrectly  exposed,  sharp,  and 
the  composition  pleasing,  but  the  vivid¬ 
ness  and  sunlight  are  not  there ;  the 
group  of  birches  looks  dead,  and  the 
beautiful  cloud  background  is  entirely 
wanting.  It  recalls  nothing  of  the 
original  to  me  except  the  bare  form ; 
the  suggestion  of  a  sun-suffused  forest 
glade,  so  freely  given  by  the  former 
photograph,  is  in  no  way  given  by  this 
one.  Wherein  lies  the  difference  ? 

The  negative  that  brought  away  the 
sunlight  and  life  was  taken  on  an  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  with  the  aid  of  a 
spectrum  filter. 

Now,  my  experience  has  been,  when 
talking  to  photographic  workers  in  the 
field,  that  the  moment  orthochromatic 
plates  and  spectrum  filters  were  men¬ 
tioned  a  pre-conceived  antipathy  to 
their  use  prevented  any  discussion  oir 
the  subject.  Not  unfrequently  I  am 
told,  “No,  I  never  use  them;  they  are 
a  lot  of  bother,  and  one  has  to  develop 
them  in  total  darkness.”  My  aim  in 
this  paper  will  be  to  place  before  the 
readers  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  in  as  elementary  a  manner  as 
is  consistent  with  sufficient  explana¬ 
tion,  the  working  principles  of  colour- 
sensitive  plates  and  spectrum  filters. 

Probably  all  my  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  coloured  plates  of  the  solar 
spectrum  given  in  manuals  of  chemistry 
and  physics.  If  one  of  these  is  examined 
the  colours  will  be  seen  to  comprise 
red,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  violet 
(various  intermediate  shades  are  un¬ 
mentioned  for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
and  a  consideration  of  them  here  being 
unnecessary).  Each  region  of  this 
spectrum  has  definite  physical  or 
chemical  action.  For  instance,  in  the 
red  portion  we  have  heat  rays,  in  the 
yellow  the  greatest  luminosity,  and  in 
the  violet  extreme  chemical  activity. 
The  ordinary  gelatine  dry  plate  is 
superlatively  sensitive  to  the  violet  and 
blue  rays,  very  much  less  to  the  green, 
and  practically  insensitive  to  the  yellow. 
This  being  the  case,  whenever  such  a 
plate  is  exposed  upon  coloured  objects 
we  get  a  false  rendering  of  them  by 
reason  of  the  chemical  activity  of  the 
blue  rays,  which  act  upon  the  plate 
with  more  energy  than  the  green  and 
yellow  rays.  The  consequence  is  well 
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known  to  even  the  beginner  in  photo¬ 
graphy,  and  is  popularly  expressed  by 
saying  that  “  Blues  always  come  out 
white  in  photography.”  When  a  land¬ 
scape  is  taken  on  an  ordinary  dry  plate 
the  sky  and  distant  portions  of  /the 
landscape  are  always  very  much  over¬ 
exposed  because  of  the  activity  of  the 
blue.  rays,  and  in  the  finished  print 
these  portions  are  always  too  light  for 
a  correct  representation  of  nature. 

To  give  an  extreme  instance  of  the 
untruthfulness  of  the  ordinary  plate 
when  used  out  of  doors  :  Suppose  it  is 
desirable  to  photograph  a  snow  scene 
with  a  brilliant  blue  sky  and  the 


Some  years  ago  Dr.  Vogel  found 
that  by  dyeing  the  photographic  plate 
with  a  suitable  dye  its  sensitiveness 
to  the  green  and  yellow  rays  could  be 
very  much  increased  ;  and  this  method 
of  dyeing  the  emulsion,  either  before 
or  after  its  application  to  the  glass 
plate,  is  the  foundatton  of  ortho- 
chromatic  photography.  The  dye 
most  suitable  for  landscape  subjects 
is  without  doubt  erythrosin,  as  this 
dye  sensitizes  for  the  green  and 
yellow-green  portion  of  the  spectrum ; 
or,  in  other  words,  for  that  portion 
which  gives  to  the  eye  the  sensation 
of  greatest  luminosity.  In  spite  of  the 


sunlight  making  the  snow  a  mass  of 
dazzling  white.  The  visual  impres¬ 
sion  created  upon  the  mind  by  such  a 
scene  is  that  of  a  white  landscape 
standing  out  against  a  darker  colour. 
In  the  photograph,  however,  we  have 
the  sky  quite  white,  so  that  the  land¬ 
scape  loses  half  its  brilliancy  by  lack 
of  a  suitable  background.  Hence  it 
will  be  seen  that  while  colour  impres¬ 
sion  gives  yellow  as  the  most  lumi¬ 
nous,  the  ordinary  photographic  plate 
quite  reverses  this  by  giving  blue. 


Fig.  i.  Portmadoc,  North  Wales. 


orthochromatic  plate  being  specially 
sensitized  for  the  most  luminous  por¬ 
tion  of  the  spectrum,  the  blue  and 
violet  rays  still  act  with  greater  energy 
than  the  yellow  upon  the  plate,  so 
that  in  the  end  the  blue  rays  over¬ 
assert  themselves.  To  remedy  this 
it  is  necessary  to  check  their  activity 
by  interposing  between  the  object  and 
the  plate  what  is  known  as  a  spec¬ 
trum  filter,  which  is  a  piece  of  yellow 
glass  of  the  precise  tint  necessary  to 
eliminate  from  the  spectrum  these 
over-active  blue  rays.  By  using  one 
of  these  yellow  spectrum  filters,  and 
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cutting  off  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  violet  rays,  other  colours  have  a 
chance  of  impressing  the  plate  with 
their  true  luminosity.  To  go  back  to 
our  example  of  the  snow  scene  :  If, 
instead  of  an  undyed  (or  ordinary) 
gelatine  plate,  we  used  an  orthochro- 
rnatic  plate  and  yellow  spectrum  filter, 
we  should  in  the  finished  print  be  able 
to  render  the  white  landscape  as 
standing  out  against  a  dark  sky.  The 
reader  is  now  in  a  position  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  colour-sensitive  plate 
used  in  conjunction  with  a  spectrum 
filter  gives  such  a  better  transcript  of 
nature. 


yellows  white,  which  fault  is  techni¬ 
cally  known  as  “over-correction.”  The 
most  suitable  filter  for  landscape  work 
is  one  that  removes  the  ultra  -  violet 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
violet  and  blue  rays.  Such  a  filter 
will  increase  the  normal  exposure  two 
or  three  times,  and  the  ratio  once 
established  by  experiment  is  pretty 
constant  for  the  same  plate.  The 
construction  of  these  filters  is  hardly 
the  work  for  a  novice,  and  the  best 
plan  is  to  buy  one  ready  prepared 
from  a  reliable  source.  Liquid  filters 
are  sometimes  used,  but  their  use  is 
best  confined  to  the  laboratory,  as  the 


The  spectrum  filters  themselves  de¬ 
mand  a  word  or  two  of  explanation 
and  description.  Their  office,  as  has 
already  been  mentioned,  is  to  remove 
from  the  light,  acting  upon  the  plate, 
some  portion  of  the  chemically  active 
violet  and  blue  rays.  A  little  reflec¬ 
tion  wili  show  that  if  the  whole  of 
them  were  removed  the  result  would 
be  untrue  to  nature  in  the  opposite 
direction — i.e.,  in  place  of  the  blues 
being  too  light,  and  the  greens  and 
yellow-greens  too  dark,  the  blues  would 
be  represented  as  quite  black  and  the 


Fig.  2.  Creigenen  Lake,  North  Wales. 


rough  handling  in  travelling  may  start 
them  leaking.  Yellow  glass  is  seldom 
to  be  got  of  the  right  colour  (which 
is  a  yellow  exactly  like  that  of  a 
lemon),  the  best  filters  being  films  of 
gelatine  or  collodion,  stained  and 
spectroscopically  measured.  These 
are  mounted  between  optically  ground 
glass,  and  are  mounted  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  fit  inside  the  camera 
immediately  behind  the  lens. 

Having  explained  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  spectrum  filter,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  refer  to  its  use  in  the 
field,  pointing  out  some  instances  in 
which  its  use  is  attended  with  marked 
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advantage.  Generally  speaking,  all 
subjects  are  the  better  for  being  photo¬ 
graphed  with  the  spectrum  filter  if 
their  character  permits  of  time  ex¬ 
posures  being  given ;  and  as  a  pale 
yellow  filter  no  more  than  doubles  the 
ordinary  exposure,  it  is  quite  possible 
to  use  one  on  the  majority  of  land¬ 
scape  subjects.  Where  the  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  and  filter  prove  their 
immense  superiority  over  the  ordinary 
plate  is  in  photographing  subjects 
similar  to  fig.  i  (Portmadoc,  North 
Wales).  Usually  the  distance  in  such 
subjects  is  quite  obliterated  by  gross 


filter.  Before  leaving  this  view  of 
Portmadoc  it  is  desirable  to  point  out 
a  defect  caused  by  the  spectrum  filter. 
In  the  left-hand  of  the  foreground  can 
be  noticed  a  wedge-shaped  mass  very 
light  in  colour,  which  is  continued  in 
one  or  two  places  towards  the  right 
hand.  The  foreground  was  an  undu¬ 
lating  field  of  mowing  grass,  and  these 
light  portions  were  patches  that  had 
been  freshly  mown.  The  filter  used 
at  the  time  was  too  deep  in  colour 
(it  removed  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
blue  from  the  spectrum),  so  it  “over¬ 
corrected”  the  newly-mown  parts  by 


over-exposure,  due  (as  will  be  gathered 
from  preceding  remarks)  to  the  rela¬ 
tively  larger  amount  of  violet  rays 
reaching  the  plate  from  this  portion 
of  the  subject.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  not  only  has  the  distance  been 
preserved  by  the  use  of  the  filter,  but 
the  detail  in  the  mountains  is  well 
given,  as  also  the  patches  of  sunlight 
and  shadow  falling  upon  them.  The 
clouds  in  the  view  were  obtained  at 
the  same  time,  which  is  another  ad¬ 
vantage  accruing  from  the  use  of  a 


Fig.  3.  Staithes,  Yorkshire. 


rendering  the  green  almost  white.  A 
particularly  bad  example  of  “over-cor¬ 
rection  ”  is  given  in  fig.  2  (Creigenen 
Lake,  North  Wales).  The  foreground 
is  quite  untrue  to  nature,  while  a  lake 
in  the  middle  distance  is  barely  dis¬ 
cernible,  owing  to  the  blue  of  its  water 
being  almost  totally  removed.  This  was 
taken  in  the  early  days  of  orthochro- 
matic  photography,  when  suitable 
light-filters  were  practically  unprocur¬ 
able,  and  is  shown  now  as  a  warning 
to  the  novice  to  avoid  the  use  of 
deep-coloured  filters — at  least  until  he 
has  acquired  some  familiarity  with  the 
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principles  of  orthochromatic  photo¬ 
graphy. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  con¬ 
nected  with  the  use  of  a  filter  in  land¬ 
scape  work  is  the  fact  that  by  its  aid 
it  is  quite  an  easy  matter  to  secure 
good  cloud  effects  simultaneously  with 
the  landscape.  Compare  the  two 
illustrations  of  “  Staithes,  Yorkshire” 
(figs.  3  and  4).  Fig.  3  is  an  ortho¬ 
chromatic  plate,  but  as  no  filter  was 
used  when  the  exposure  was  made 
the  clouds  present  at  the  time  were 
not  rendered.  In  fig.  4,  however, 
which  was  taken  at  the  same  time, 


the  distance.  Most  workers  will  have 
experienced  the  difficulty  of  getting 
any  detail  in  their  distances  when 
these  have  been  dimmed  by  a  veil  of 
haze.  It  is  impossible  to  render  in 
a  photographic  negative  an  amount  of 
haze  that  in  the  landscape  is  full  of 
charm  and  artistic  effect.  The  blue 
rays  composing  this  haze  are  so  active 
that  by  the  time  the  exposure  is 
finished  the  distance  is  so  many  times 
over-exposed  that  it  has  become  solar¬ 
ized  into  the  sky.  Hence  it  is  that, 
by  cutting  off  these  blue  mist  rays 
with  the  filter,  we  are  able  to  preserve 


but  with  a  yellow  filter,  a  good  ren¬ 
dering  of  them  has  been  obtained. 
Of  course,  if  at  the  time  of  exposure 
the  clouds  are  moving  fast  before  a 
strong  wind,  it  is  necessary  to  curtail 
the  exposure  by  using  a  fairly  large 
lens  aperture,  while  the  filter  may  be 
lighter  than  the  one  ordinarily  used 
(it  is  very  desirable  to  have  two  filters 
in  use,  one  much  lighter  than  the 
other).  Another  direction  in  which 
filters  are  distinctly  helpful  to  the  land¬ 
scape  worker  is  when  haze  obscures 


Fig.  4.  Staithes,  Yorkshire. 


the  distance  on  days  when  haze  would 
surely  make  our  efforts  but  a  travesty 
of  nature.  The  writer  has,  when  work¬ 
ing  in  the  mountain  districts  of  North 
Wales,  frequently  used  a  filter  which 
increased  exposure  twelve  or  fourteen 
times,  and  by  its  aid  cut  off  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  blue  rays,  by  this 
means  securing  photographs  of  distant 
mountain  peaks  which  would  have 
been  invisible  otherwise  on  account 
of  dense  haze. 

Yet  another  direction  wherein  these 
colour-sensitive  plates  and  spectrum 
filters  are  helpful  I  would  instance 
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before  closing  my  paper.  It  is  in 
that  most  charming  and  fascinating 
branch  of  photography,  woodland 
scenery.  The  view  of*  “  Birches  in 
the  New  Forest”  (fig.  5)  was  taken 
in  the  last  week  in  October,  on  a 
bright,  still  autumn  day,  when  every 
leaf  in  the  grand  old  forest  was  glint¬ 
ing  gold  and  crimson  in  the  yellow 
sunlight.  Only  colour-sensitive  plates 
and  filters  will  in  such  cases  enable 
you  to  retain  some  measure  of  the 
original  sunshine.  Ordinary  plates  are 
so  insensitive  to  the  yellows  and  reds 
that  it  is  useless  to  expect  any 
approximate  rendering  of  luminosity 
from  them. 


with  ordinary  plates,  and  the  increased 
power  it  places  in  the  hands  of  the 
worker  keeps  him  ever  on  the  alert 
to  get  more  truthful  reproductions  of 
nature. 

SYSTEMATIC  TREE 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  T .  Perkins. 

HOUSANDS  upon  thousands  of 
plates  are  exposed  every  year, 
and  the  majority  of  them  are 
wasted,  not  because  exposures  have 
been  miscalculated,  not  because  they 
have  been  improperly  developed,  but 


I  have  reached  the  end  of  my 
allotted  space  with  much  still  unsaid 
of  the  value  of  orthochromatic  photo¬ 
graphy,  especially  to  the  landscape 
worker.  Let  the  reader  bear  in  mind 
that  what  is  wanted  is  a  translation 
of  colour  values  more  nearly  approach¬ 
ing  their  visual  intensity,  and  that  as 
long  as  he  is  content  to  represent  the 
yellows  of  his  landscape  as  being  darker 
than  the  blues  he  is  working  in  the 
wrong  direction.  Once  over  the  initial 
difficulties  orthochromatic  photography 
is  no  more  trouble  than  photography 


Fig.  5.  Birches  in  the  New  Forest. 


simply  because  they  have  been  exposed 
without  any  definite  purpose.  To  some 
few  it  is  granted  to  make  pictuves  by 
photography  ;  to  the  majority  of  us 
such  power  is  denied  ;  we  lack  origin¬ 
ality  ;  we  cannot  impress  our  individu¬ 
ality  on  negative  or  print ;  we  can 
produce  photographs,  and  nothing 
more.  Shall  we  then  in  despair  of 
accomplishing  anything  out  of  the  com¬ 
mon  ;  shall  we,  because  our  prints  are 
rejected  at  exhibitions  of  pictorial  work, 
or  because  they  do  not  secure  prizes  in 
competitions,  sell  our  apparatus,  and 
give  up  photography  altogether  ?  By 
no  means  ;  rather  let  us  specialize  ;  let 
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us  take  up  some  kind  of  work  which 
may  enable  us  to  make  records  which 
may  be  useful  to  ourselves  and  others. 
Survey  work  is  one  of  these,  and  good 
work  is  being  done  in  this  way ;  archi¬ 
tectural  work,  carried  out  with  some 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  is  another  ; 
scenes  from  rural  or  manufacturing  life, 
representing  the  methods  generally  used 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  at  the 
present  day,  is  another  style  of  work 
that  may  well  be  done.  The  photo¬ 
graphing  of  animals  in  their  natural 
surroundings  has  been  taken  up  by 
many;  photographs  of  birds’  nests  and 
eggs,  provided  the  nests  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  are  valuable.  I  have  recently 
seen  some  excellent  prints  of  various 
stages  of  insect  life  taken  from  the 
living  specimen,  the  caterpillar  first  on 
a  spray  of  the  plant  it  feeds  on,  the 
chrysalis  next,  and  finally  the  moth  or 
butterfly,  not  first  killed  and  fixed  on 
a  pin,  but  still  alive.  Then  again,  as 
an  out  of  the  way  subject,  I  have  seen 
a  series  of  photographs  of  scarecrows. 

But,  besides  all  these,  there  is  a  field 
for  photography,  as  far  as  I  know, 
unoccupied  as  yet ;  it  would  be  a  work 
requiring  much  patience  and  time,  but 
I  think  it  would  well  repay  anyone  that 
took  it  up.  My  readers  may  say, 
“  Why  then  do  you  not  take  it  up  your¬ 
self?”  The  answer  to  this  is,  that  I 
specialize  in  other  ways,  and  have  as 
much  photographic  work  on  my  hands 
as  I  can  well  do ;  but,  as  I  cannot 
undertake  the  work  myself,  I  think  the 
next  best  thing  to  do  is  to  throw  out  a 
few  hints  that  may  induce  others  who 
have  time  to  take  it  up. 

The  work  I  am  thinking  of  is  the 
photographing  of  trees,  carried  out  in 
a  systematic  manner.  The  idea  was 
first  suggested  to  me  by  certain  plates 
in  the  fifth  volume  of  Ruskin’s  “  Modern 
Painters.”  In  this  book  the  author, 
with  infinite  patience,  has  drawn  sprays 
and  leafage  from  Nature — see  his  ex¬ 
quisite  drawings,  “The  Dryad’s  Toil,” 
“  The  Dryad’s  Crown,”  and  “  The 
Dryad’s  Waywardness.”  These  are 
subjects  that  photography  is  particu¬ 
larly  suited  to  represent,  with  all  the 
beauty,  and  with  at  least  as  great 
fidelity  as  that  of  the  most  skilful 
draughtsman. 

Let  us  for  the  sake  of  clearness  con¬ 
fine  our  attention  to  one  tree  alone,  the 


oak,  remembering  that  all  others  may 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and 
that  we  need  not  wait  until  we  have 
finished  the  oak  before  we  begin  with 
elm,  beech,  etc. 

First  select  a  good  example,  growing 
apart  from  other  trees.  Let  it  be  a 
well-grown  untouched  tree.  It  should 
be  photographed  as  a  whole  in  winter 
to  show  the  character  of  its  skeleton  ; 
the  way  in  which  the  main  branches 
grow  from  the  trunk ;  the  minor 
branches  from  the  main  ones,  and 
finally  the  smaller  twigs  from  these. 
This  photograph  will  show  also  the 
form  of  the  enclosing  lines  made  by 
joining  the  points  of  the  finest  twigs. 

Another  negative  should  be  made 
from  the  same  spot  in  the  early  spring, 
when  the  leaves  are  just  beginning  to 
burst  forth,  and  another  in  summer, 
when  the  tree  is  completely  clothed  in 
foliage.  These  three  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  give  the  general  aspect  of 
the  tree,  but  if  it  be  desired  to  represent 
its  appearance  at  all  the  four  seasons 
of  the  year,  a  fourth  plate  may  be 
exposed  in  late  autumn,  when  part  of 
the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  ground 
beneath  the  branches  is  thickly  covered 
with  them. 

Detailed  negatives  should  also  be 
made ;  one  of  the  trunk  to  show  the 
character  of  the  bark,  the  scars  and 
knots  that  time  and  fallen  branches  have 
left  on  the  tree,  and  then  of  smaller 
sprays,  both  with  and  without  leaves 
attached  ;  these  can  best  be  done  by 
cutting  them  off  and  photographing 
them  at  home,  with  a  suitable  plain 
background  behind  them  (one  of  medium 
depth  of  colour  will  probably  be  best), 
and  then  a  cluster  of  leaves,  and  finally 
individual  leaves  taken  in  their  natural 
size,  showing  their  upper  and  under  sur¬ 
faces,  should  be  photographed  ;  these 
will  show  the  veining  of  the  leaf.  Of 
course  the  fruit  of  the  tree  must  not  be 
forgotten  ;  this,  too,  should  be  photo¬ 
graphed  in  all  its  stages.  In  the  case 
of  the  oak  the  gall  nut  should  also  be 
taken.  When  the  full  series  of  nega¬ 
tives  is  made  they  should  be  printed 
in  platinum,  and  mounted  in  a  book  ; 
or,  what  would  probably  be  better, 
printed  on  paper  larger  than  the  size 
of  the  negative,  with  a  white  margin 
produced  by  masking  ;  the  prints  could 
then  be  bound  together  into  a  book, 
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with  blank  sheets  between  for  notes. 
Such  a  collection  would  be  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  botanist  and  the 
artist.  When  a  complete  set  of  British 
forest  trees  is  secured,  it  is  not  improb¬ 
able  that  the  photographer  might  find  a 
publisher  willing  to  bring  out  a  book 
containing  process-block  reproductions 
of  the  prints. 

With  a  few  hints  on  the  technical 
methods  to  be  employed,  I  will  bring 
this  article  to  a  close.  As  absolute 
accuracy  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  a 
lens  free  from  all  aberration  should  be 
employed,  one  of  the  anastigmatic 
doublets  for  instance;  it  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  stopped  down  sufficiently  to 
give  microscopic  detail,  for  the  work  is 
not  intended  to  be  pictorial,  though 
possibly  it  may  be  well  when  taking 
the  general  views  of  the  tree  to  make 
other  negatives  in  which  advantage  is 
taken  of  diffusion  of  focus  to  give  relief 
to  the  object,  and  represent  the  tree  as 
it  appears  to  the  eye  of  a  person  with 
normal  vision.  Orthochromatic  plates 
will  give  a  truer  rendering  of  the  colours 
of  leaf  and  branch,  and  of  course  these 
plates  should  be  well  backed  to  prevent 
halation,  which  is  apt  to  obliterate  the 
finer  branches  of  a  leafless  tree,  and 
render  the  light  which  shows  between 
the  leaves  of  a  leafy  one  as  unsightly 
blurs. 

THE  TREATMENT  OF 
ABNORMAL  EXPOSURES. 

By  J .  E.  Greene. 

Frequently  we  enter  the 
dark-room  with  a  certainty  that 
the  plate  we  are  about  to  de¬ 
velop  has  been  undertimed.  Our  sub¬ 
ject  may  have  been  a  restless  child, 
whose  attention  we  were  able  to  hold 
for  only  half  the  length  of  a  normal 
exposure.  Or  we  may  have  attempted 
a  rapidly  moving  object  in  the  street, 
field  or  forest,  with  insufficient  illu¬ 
mination  for  the  brief  exposure  which 
the  circumstances  necessitated.  In  such 
cases,  when  we  are  quite  sure  our 
plate  has  been  undertimed,  it  is  well,  if 
we  use  pyro  developer,  to  modify  the 
formula  in  no  other  way  than  by  the 
addition  of  water. 


If  we  use  developer  of  normal 
strength,  in  cases  of  underexposure, 
by  the  time  the  shadows  have  become 
developed,  the  high-lights  are  over¬ 
developed  and  too  dense  ;  or  if  we  stop 
development  when  the  high-lights  have 
attained  sufficient  density,  the  shadows 
will  be  underdeveloped. 

If  the  normal  developer  is  diluted 
with  an  equal  volume  of  water,  and 
used  for  developing  a  normally  exposed 
plate,  we  find  it  gives  flatness — lack  of 
proper  relief,  by  retarding  development 
of  the  high-lights,  and  allowing  the 
shadows  sufficient  time  to  attain  more 
than  their  share  of  density. 

So  in  an  undertimed  plate  we  dilute 
the  developer,  and  retard  the  high-lights 
for  as  long  a  time  as  the  shadows  show 
signs  of  improvement.  When  they 
have  developed  sufficiently,  if  the  high¬ 
lights  are  not  yet  dense  enough,  we 
may  immerse  the  plate  in  developer  of 
normal  strength,  and  bring  them  to 
their  proper  density. 

It  is  important  that  the  developing 
solution  for  underexposure  should  be 
not  of  a  lower  temperature  than  65°F. 
It  is  well,  also,  to  use  a  liberal  quantity 
in  the  tray,  or,  if  a  small  amount  is 
used,  it  should  be  replaced  by  fresh 
solution,  two  or  three  times  in  the  early 
part  of  the  development,  for  as  chemical 
action  takes  place,  the  solution  becomes 
charged  with  salts  of  bromide  from  the 
emulsion  of  the  plate,  and  their  presence 
will  serve  to  retard  the  shadows  which 
we  are  endeavouring  to  develop. 

The  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
water  may  do,  when  the  underexposure 
is  slight,  but  in  extreme  cases  it  is  well 
to  begin  with  one  part  of  developer  to 
four,  six  or  eight  parts  of  water,  or  even 
more.  The  development  will  proceed 
very  slowly  when  the  dilution  is  great, 
and  may  occupy  from  one  half-hour  to 
two  or  three  hours,  or  longer,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  amount  of  dilution.  We  may 
cover  the  tray  and  leave  it,  giving  it  a 
rock  now  and  then,  and  occasionally 
noting  the  progress  of  development. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  a  de¬ 
veloping  formula  which  would  be 
applicable  to  any  number  of  cases  of 
underexposure.  The  quality  of  illu¬ 
mination,  the  degree  of  underexposure, 
and  the  particular  result  desired  must 
guide  us  in  each  case.  Indeed,  it  is 
unwise,  in  the  dark-room,  to  follow  too 
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closely  rules  and  formulae ;  we  must 
make  them  follow  us.  It  is  more 
essential  that  we  should  have  a  definite 
idea  as  to  the  kind  of  negative  we  wish 
to  get,  than  that  we  should  use  any  par¬ 
ticular  method  in  getting  it.  It  is  the 
result  we  want,  and  we  must  make 
things  fall  in  line  to  give  us  that  result, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  established  rules 
and  theories.  Formulae  in  the  dark¬ 
room,  with  an  intelligent  worker,  are 
very  elastic,  and  must  be  so,  for  the 
best  results. 

Instead  of  beginning  the  develop¬ 
ment  with  a  dilute  solution,  we  may 
use  the  normal  developer,  continuing 
until  the  high-lights  are  well  along,  and 
then  replacing  the  developer  with  water 
at  65°  or  7o°F.,  allowing  the  plate  to 
remain  as  long  as  the  shadows  improve. 
But  it  is  just  as  well,  and  safer,  also, 
to  begin  with  the  dilute  developer,  and 
play  for  the  shadows  first,  making  sure 
of  them,  before  the  high-lights  are  too 
much  built  up. 

If  the  underexposure  happens  to  be 
so  great  that  the  prolonged  development 
will  not  bring  the  shadows  quite  to  their 
proper  density,  it  is  well  to  leave  the 
high-lights  somewhat  underdeveloped, 
so  that,  after  fixing  and  washing,  the 
negative  may  be  equally  intensified  in 
both  shadows  and  high-lights.  In  this 
manner  we  may  build  up  the  shadows 
without  making  the  high-lights  too 
dense. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  correct 
extreme  errors  of  exposure.  In  an 
undertimed  plate,  we  can  bring  out  all 
there  is  in  it,  but  no  more,  and  some¬ 
times  when  we  have  done  this  we  find 
there  still  is  not  enough  in  the  shadows, 
even  with  the  aid  of  intensification,  to 
make  a  passable  print. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  negatives 
which  are  worthless  for  printing-out 
papers  will  often  make  very  good  prints 
on  V elox  paper.  This  paper,  on  account 
of  the  contrast  which  it  gives,  is  especi¬ 
ally  useful  for  very  thin  and  weak  nega¬ 
tives,  as  well  as  for  those  which  are  flat 
from  overexposure. 

We  sometimes  are  not  very  certain, 
before  development,  whether  our  plate 
has  been  under  or  overtimed.  A  dimly 
lighted  interior,  a  brightly  coloured  oil 
painting,  or  a  row  of  bronze  statuettes 
may  be  subjects  which  fill  us  with  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  the  proper  exposure.  If 


we  have  overtimed  greatly,  it  is  impor¬ 
tant  that  we  should  know  it  before 
development  has  proceeded  very  far. 

We  may  discover  any  marked  error 
in  exposure  by  noting  carefully  the 
length  of  time  which  expires  from  the 
flowing  on  of  the  normal  developer  to 
the  first  appearance  of  the  image.  We 
may  call  this  period  of  time  the  pre-natal 
stage  of  development — the  stage  pre¬ 
ceding  the  birth  of  the  image. 

When  it  is  known  what  the  length  of 
the  pre  -  natal  stage  of  development 
should  be  for  a  normal  exposure,  its 
accurate  observation  is  a  valuable  aid 
in  the  early  detection  of  abnormal  expo¬ 
sure.  If  we  find  by  numerous  trials 
that  after  normal  exposures,  the  length 
of  the  pre  -  natal  stage  is  about  50 
seconds,  or,  say  from  45  to  55  seconds, 
we  will  know,  surely,  that  we  have  an 
overexposure  when  the  image  appears 
in  30  or  35  seconds ;  and  if  the  image 
does  not  appear  for  65,  70  or  80  seconds, 
we  have  an  underexposure. 

As  soon  as  we  have  determined  by 
this  method  the  degree  of  the  abnor¬ 
mality  in  exposure,  we  may  treat  at 
once,  if  an  underexposure,  according  to 
the  suggestions  given  previously ;  if  it 
is  an  overexposure,  and  slight,  we  may 
add  to  the  developer  a  few  drops  of  a 
10%  solution  of  potassium  bromide,  and 
continue.  If  the  plate  has  been  well 
overexposed,  it  should  be  immersed  im¬ 
mediately,  in  old  developer,  well  charged 
with  bromide.  In  this  solution,  develop¬ 
ment  will  proceed  so  slowly  that  any 
manipulation  which  may  be  required 
will  be  possible.  It  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  degree  of  overexposure  what 
course  will  be  best.  We  may  prepare 
a  fresh  solution  of  strong  developer  with 
half  the  usual  amount  of  water,  and  add 
enough  bromide  to  hold  the  shadows, 
while  the  high-lights  build  up ;  or  we 
may  strengthen  the  old  developer  with 
pyro,  and  continue  with  it. 

Overexposure  tends  to  destroy  relief, 
and  our  object  is  to  correct  it,  by  hold¬ 
ing  the  shadows  back  in  their  proper 
place,  while  the  high-lights  reach  their 
normal  density.  Our  developer  must 
be  stronger  than  normal,  especially  in 
pyro,  so  that  the  high-lights  may  be 
developed  quickly  while  the  shadows 
are  held  back  by  the  bromide. 

If  we  find  that  our  negative  is  going 
to  be  pretty  flat,  with  the  shadows  filled 
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in,  it  may  be  well  to  overdevelop  some¬ 
what,  and,  after  fixing,  treat  the  negative 
with  potassium  ferricyanide  reducer 
until  the  shadows  are  sufficiently 
cleared  ;  and  then,  if  necessary,  we  may, 
after  thoroughly  washing  the  negative, 
strengthen  the  high-lights  with  intensi¬ 
fication. 

It  is  of  more  importance  than  all  else 
that  we  should  know  thoroughly  the 
appearance  of  a  properly  exposed  and 
properly  developed  negative,  so  that  in 
the  treatment  of  our  abnormal  exposure 
we  may  guide  it,  without  hesitation, 
toward  the  clearly  perceived  idea. — 
Professional  Photographer. 


THE  USES  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

By  M .  Kingsmith. 

ONE  OF  THE  PRIZE  ESSAYS. 

JUST  as  there  are  two  classes  of 
photographers,  viz.,  those  to  whom 
the  art  is  purely  a  hobby,  and 
those  to  whom  it  represents  a 
means  of  obtaining  a  living  ;  so  I  think 
are  there  two  classes  into  which  its 
uses  can  be  divided — first,  those  which 
benefit  the  general  public;  and  secondly, 
those  which  are  chiefly  of  use  to  the 
individual — both  classes  can  be  sub¬ 
divided  into  benefits  referring  to  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  natural  history,  astronomy, 
and  many  others. 

We  all  know  the  effect  which  beauty 
has  on  the  mind,  and  how  a  beautiful 
figure  or  scene  may  be  said  to  elevate 
the  thoughts  and  cause  us  to  think  of 
higher  and  nobler  subjects. 

To  understand  and  appreciate  beauty 
in  its  higher  sense  is  a  faculty  which 
must  be  cultivated,  and  surely  there  are 
few  better  ways  of  doing  so  than  by 
studying  the  composition  of  pictures — 
so  many  things  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration.  But  be  certain  that  when 
the  relative  values  which  light,  subjects, 
etc.,  bear  to  one  another  have  been 
studied,  the  student  will  not  stop  there; 
he  will  go  further  afield  ;  he  will  want 
to  know  more  about  the  subjects  them¬ 
selves  of  which  his  picture  is  to  be 
composed. 

Take  for  one  simple  example,  a 
weather-worn  cliff,  which  the  artist 
wishes  to  introduce  into  his  study — the 
vast  difference  in  the  various  substances 


of  which  that  cliff  is  composed  must 
be  at  once  apparent  to  him — he  will, 
if  of  an  enquiring  turn  of  mind,  find 
out  why  one  part  is  a  deep  red  and 
another  a  cold  grey. 

Any  elementary  work  on  geology 
will  explain  to  him  the  many  different 
strata  of  which  this  earth  is  composed. 
And  so  in  his  finished  print — the  differ¬ 
ent  tones  and  half-tones  representing 
the  face  of  the  cliff  wall  mean  more  to 
him  than  merely  light  and  shade,  and 
he  will  have  been  led  to  take  even  a 
slight  interest  in  an  “  ology  ”  of  which 
he  knew  nothing  before,  and  that  is 
but  one  example  out  of  many. 

As  an  aid  to  literature,  photography 
has  many  uses,  not  merely  to  illustrate 
some  incident  or  place  written  about, 
but  to  authors  who  wish  to  introduce 
into  their  works  some  place  which  they 
are  unable  to  visit ;  and  the  next  best 
thing,  to  seeing  a  place  personally,  is 
to  study  a  picture  of  that  place. 

Especially  is  it  valuable  to  writers 
on  special  subjects,  as  engineers,  archi¬ 
tects,  etc. 

We  all  know  how  much  easier  it  is 
to  teach  and  be  taught  when  aided  by 
pictures  and  diagrams,  and  how  much 
more  interesting  a  scientific  work  is 
made,  when  knotty  points  are  made 
clear  by  illustrations.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  subjects  which  must  be 
drawn  by  hand,  but  if  every  intricate 
style  of  architecture,  and  every  inven¬ 
tion  had  to  be  specially  drawn  by  an 
artist,  the  price  of  illustrated  literature 
would  be  such,  that  only  a  favoured 
few  would  be  able  to  indulge  in  it. 

Photography  enables  illustrations  to 
be  produced  at  a  cost  placing  them 
within  the  reach  of  the  majority. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  one  way 
in  which  it  may  benefit  individuals,  we 
think  of  the  friends  and  relatives  who 
are  in  distant  lands.  Perhaps  very 
many  years  have  passed  since  they 
left  the  “old  country”;  to  them,  photos 
of  faces  once  familiar  and  places  where 
they  lived  long  ago,  are  gifts,  perhaps 
more  highly  prized  than  any  others. 
From  gifts,  it  is  a  short  step  to  Christ¬ 
mas  cards.  A  view  of  some  favourite 
haunt,  taken  by  the  sender,  is  of  far 
more  value  to  the  recipient  than  a 
piece  of  cardboard,  duly  embossed  and 
printed  by  a  man  who  turns  them  out 
by  the  hundred. 
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In  home  decorations,  photographs 
may  play  an  important  part.  Perhaps 
you  cannot  paint,  but  you  have  some 
ugly  panels  which  you  want  to 
decorate.  Well,  make  an  enlargement 
of  a  group  of  flowers  (tall  ones  are  the 
best)  in  bromide  or  carbon — if  the 
latter,  print  in  a  colour  to  harmonize 
with  the  room — trim  to  the  size  of  the 
panel  and  mount ;  do  the  same  number 
of  prints  as  there  are  panels,  and  you 
will  be  surprised  at  the  result. 

If  you  cannot  enlarge,  use  small 
prints,  but  be  sure  to  trim  carefully. 

Small  cupboard  doors,  screens,  etc., 
may  be  treated  in  the  same  way. 

Three  or  four  small  platinotype 
views,  mounted  on  a  grey  mount,  with 
white  lines,  and  then  framed  in  silver- 
coloured  frames,  are  cheap  and  very 
pretty,  if  the  views  are  well  chosen  and 
carefully  printed  and  mounted. 

An  enlargement  in  brown  carbon, 
and  framed  in  dark  green,  is  very 
effective. 

Table  centres  and  dessert  d’oyleys 
of  white  satin,  with  suitable  subjects 
printed  on  them  in  platinotype,  are 
iovely.  Transparencies  can  be  utilized 
as  lamp  or  candle  shades. 

These  bring  us  to  that  very  im¬ 
portant  branch  of  photography,  viz., 
Lantern  Slides. 

I  think  there  is  not  a  more  popular 
or  effective  way  of  instructing  a  num¬ 
ber  of  people  than  by  lectures,  illus¬ 
trated  with  an  optical  lantern. 

Men  and  women,  who  have  been 
working  hard  all  day  for  their  living, 
will  turn  out  again  cheerfully  in  the 
evening  to  a  “  Lantern  Lecture,” 
whereas  they  would  think  twice  about 
it  if  there  were  no  “  pictures.”  If  they 
do  not  remember  much  of  the  lecture, 
I  am  quite  sure  they  will  have  learnt 
something  from  the  pictures  which 
they  have  seen.  I  think  every  country 
parish,  at  any  rate,  should  possess  an 
optical  lantern,  and  during  the  winter 
evenings,  lectures,  with  slides  to  illus¬ 
trate  them,  should  be  given,  the  subjects 
being  chosen  according  to  the  class 
of  people  in  that  neighbourhood. 

In  these  days  of  “  Division  of 
Labour,”  the  average  workman  knows 
little  beyond  the  particular  branch  of 
work  in  which  he  is  engaged. 

In  a  weaving  district,  lectures,  illus¬ 
trating  the  various  processes  through 


which  the  thread,  etc.,  has  to  pass  before 
becoming  the  finished  article,  would  be 
of  great  value  to  the  workmen,  exciting 
their  interest  in  their  work,  and  giving 
them  a  clearer  insight  into  what  they 
were  engaged  in. 

Foreign  countries,  places  and  people 
would  not  seem  so  vague  and  far  away 
if  they  were  illustrated  and  described 
to  the  people. 

Scientific  lecturers  have  proved  the 
value  of  the  lantern,  and  schools  and 
colleges  all  use  it. 

In  the  detective  and  criminal  world, 
a  camera  has  often  proved  of  great 
service,  enabling  photographs  of  scenes 
and  places  to  be  kept  for  future 
reference,  also  portraits  of  men  who 
are  wanted. 

Anything  which  tends  to  raise  the 
mental  level 
of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  tends 
also,  as  a 
rule,  to  raise 
him  mor¬ 
ally.  A 
young  fel¬ 
low,  who  is 
a  photogra¬ 
pher,  even 
though  he 
be  a  very 

j 

ignorant 
one,  will  not 
spend  his 
spare  time 
in  smoking 
and  loung¬ 
ing  about  streets  and  the  bars  of  public- 
houses,  but  he  will  turn  to  his  camera 
for  recreation ;  even  if  there  are  no 
pictures  to  be  taken,  there  will  be  work 
in  the  dark-room  to  be  finished. 

It  is  impossible  for  one  single  in¬ 
dividual  to  enumerate  the  many  uses 
to  which  photography  may  be  put. 

They  depend  so  much  on  the  habits, 
ideas  and  circumstances  of  the  user, 
but  anyone  who  knows  even  a  little 
about  it,  knows  that  whereas  it  is  with 
many  simply  a  hobby,  it  is  in 
reality  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  the  age,  and  can  be  turned  to 
account  in  almost  every  department  of 
science,  art,  literature  and  trade. 


Study  by  Rejlander. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  pra<5Hcab!e 
are  adopted. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejefted  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  those  dealing  with  ordinary, 
every-day  processes.  See  also  notice  at  head  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents.”  Address  letters — The 
Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  ioo  lantern  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer , 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  now  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

*  * 

* 

The  Junior  An  announcement  of  that 
Salon.  section  of  The  Junior  Salon, 

which  concerns  the  work  of 
my  readers,  appears  a  few  pages  further  on  in 
the  present  issue.  I  fully  expect  that  I 
shall  be  in  the  position  of  having  a  larger 
number  of  prints  than  ever  to  deal  with,  as  so 
many  new  photographers  have  become 
readers  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  during  the  last  twelve  months,  whilst 
the  old  readers,  many  of  whom  I  know  well  by 
correspondence,  and  a  few  by  having  actually 
met  them  in  the  flesh,  are  sure  not  to  forget  a 
small  contribution  to  the  Postal  Exhibition, 
as  it  may  fitly  be  termed.  As  to  the  other 
part  of  the  issue — the  literary  contents — I 
propose,  as  on  the  last  occasion,  to  contribute 
a  large  share  myself,  if  not  actually  the  whole. 
As  to  the  subjects  to  be  dealt  with,  I  will  give 
a  more  detailed  announcement  next  month. 
In  the  meantime,  will  readers  kindly  note  that 
the  closing  day  for  prints  is  June  25th,  and,  if 
possible,  send  their  pictures  before  that  date  ? 

* 

The  Postal  Our  Postal  Club,  with  its 
Club.  three  circles,  is  still  going 

on  actively.  Some  old  mem¬ 
bers  have  fallen  out,  and  other  new  ones  have 
joined,  but  the  ball  has  been  kept  rolling 
steadily  throughout  all.  We  put  in  our  prints, 


and  write  our  comments  upon  the  work  of  the 
others,  and  suggest  methods  and  practice  in 
the  note  book,  with  the  result  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  gets  at  least  some  help,  and  gradually 
learns  how  to  apply  pictorial  art  in  the 
making  of  photographs.  Each  circle  has 
twelve  or  more  members,  and  the  portfolio  of 
prints  travelling  by  post  from  one  to  the 
other,  makes  a  complete  revolution  about 
once  in  seven  weeks.  Some  of  our  members, 
comparative  novices  in  the  first  instance,  have 
developed  into  exhibitors,  or  illustrators,  or 
authorities  upon  some  branch  of  photography, 
not,  of  course,  entirely  as  the  effect  of  joining 
the  club,  but  influenced  to  no  small  extent 
by  example  and  precept  therein  afforded. 
Pictures  from  the  Postal  Portfolios  have  fre¬ 
quently  appeared  in  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer ,  and  before  long  I  hope  to  give 
a  further  selection  from  the  work  of  the 
members.  I  have  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
three  circles  myself,  but  regard  myself  as  very 
indifferent  in  that  capacity — many  of  the 
members  being  much  more  fluent  and  interes¬ 
ting  in  their  contributions  to  the  notebook, 
and  much  more  systematic  in  their  critiques, 
than  I  have  been.  There  are  two  or  three 
vacancies  for  new  members  just  at  present. 
Those  interested  will  find  the  qualifications 
for  membership  set  forth  at  the  head  of  this 
section . 

* 

Record  All  the  talk  now  is  about 

Work.  record  work.  I  say  talk  ad¬ 

visedly,  for,  except  among 
the  few  who  have  always  made  this  their 
special  application  of  photography,  there  is 
no  evidence  that  the  recording  of  topograph¬ 
ical  features  or  of  old  buildings  and  monu¬ 
ments,  etc.,  is  making  any  headway.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the  only  use  that 
can  be  made  of  photographs  of  this  kind,  is  to 
place  them  among  the  archives  of  museums, 
and  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  libraries,  where 
they  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  unearthed,  then 
photographers  will  never  do  any  record  work. 
If  they  are  to  take  up  this  line  with  any 
real  energy,  it  must  first  be  proved  that  these 
records  are  prima  facie  of  use  and  interest  to 
themselves.  There  lies  the  crux  of  the 
matter.  Photography  is  the  pursuit  of  leisure 
hours,  and  busy  men  cannot  see  the  force  of 
giving  up  their  scant  leisure  to  filling  the 
shelves  and  cupboards  of  museums.  But  is  it 
impossible  for  the  ordinary  amateur  to  dis¬ 
cover  sufficient  interest  in  archeological 
photography  to  make  him  go  in  for  it  on  his 
own  account,  apart  from  any  feeling  of  con¬ 
scientious  obligation  to  posterity  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  not.  But  it  is  for  the 
journals  and  the  lecturers  to  open  up  this  new 
field  for  him.  We  want  papers  on  definite 
branches  of  archaeological  photography — we 
want  the  subject  dividing  up  and  classifying. 
At  present  it  seems  all  dry  bones,  wearing  just 
the  aspect  of  a  ponderous  museum  catalogue, 
and,  wearing  such  an  aspect,  it  offers  little  or 
no  attraction.  If  it  can  be  presented  more  in 
detail,  and  if  a  man  can  be  got  to  make  one 
particular  building,  or  one  specific  subject,  his 
study,  then  a  real  impetus  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  may  be  gained. 
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“Photography  I  have  written  a  little  book 
for  with  this  title,  which  has 

Novices.”  just  been  published  by 

Messrs.  W.  Butcher  &  Sons, 
of  Camera  House,  London,  E.C.,  at  the 
modest  price  of  one  shilling.  Within  the 
space  of  some  two  hundred  pages,  I  have 
given  plain  directions  for  the  elementary 
processes  required  in  the  pursuit  of  photo¬ 
graphy,  avoiding  as  many  technical  terms  as 
could  reasonably  be  done,  and  putting  matters 
in  such  a  simple  manner  as  my  own  experience 
has  lead  me  to  consider  desirable.  To  this 
book,  I  am  anxious  to  refer  all  those  new 
readers  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  who  are  in  the  condition  of  most 
novices,  that  is,  having  a  great  many  questions 
they  wish  to  ask  about  development,  printing, 
intensifying,  mounting,  etc.  I  venture  to  say 
that  they  will  find  many  of  their  difficulties 
answered  in  “Photography  for  Novices,” 
more  fully  and  effectively  than  I  can  answer 
inquiries  by  post.  Not  that  I  wish  to  dis¬ 
courage  postal  questions.  But  when  for 
example,  a  subscriber  writes  for  instructions 
how  to  intensify,  it  is  a  little  hard  on  a  busy 
Editor,  to  respond  adequately,  because  a  letter 
answering  such  a  question  properly  will  take 
the  best  part  of  half  an  diour  to  write.  So 
may  I  recommend  ‘  ‘  Photography  for  Novices 
to  all  novices  in  the  circle  of  my  subscribers  ? 

* 

The  Camera  I  should  like  to  know  what  a 
Fiend.  camera  fiend  is,  and  whether 

anybody  has  ever  really  seen 
one  ?  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  genus  does 
not  exist,  unless  in  the  chimerical  brains  of 
third-rate  journalists,  and  possibly  also  with 
certain  ill-mannered  people,  golfers  and  others. 
Take  this  paragraph  from  a  recent  issue  of  a 
daily  paper  as  an  instance  of  either  one  or  both 
of  the  above  statements  : — “  Another  disturb¬ 
ing  element  is  the  camera  fiend.  I  had  a  little 
experience  of  one  on  Saturday  last.  Going  to 
the  first  hole  in  the  second  round,  I  had 
actually  addressed  my  ball  and  was  consider¬ 
ing  the  advisability  of  changing  my  club,  when 
I  felt  someone  touch  me  on  the  arm,  and  on 
looking  round  gazed  upon  an  apparition  with 
a  camera,  who  greeted  me  with  the  request, 

•  Would  you  mind  standing  still  on  swinging 
while  I  take  a  snap-shot  of  you  ?  ’  I  cannot 
repeat  my  reply,  but  I  know  I  promptly  hit  my 
ball  off  the  socket  of  the  iron  and  put  it  into 
the  field.  After  playing  another  ball  I  looked 
round  for  my  aggressive  friend,  but  he  had 
melted  away  in  the  crowd.”  For  my  own  part, 
I  cannot  see  either  unreasonableness  or  aggres¬ 
siveness  in  the  request  of  the  photographer, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  decided  degree  of  rudeness  in  the 
golfer’s  reply,  since  he  prefers  not  to  repeat  it. 

*  * 

* 

Yorkshire  Photographic  Union. — The 
Annual  Meeting  and  Exhibition  of  Prints  was 
held  at  Bradford,  on  April  19th.  There  was  a 
large  attendance,  and  representatives  were 
present  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  twenty- 
three  societies  in  the  Union.  The  Exhibition 
of  Prints,  Albums,  etc.,  opened  at  3  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon  ;  there  was  a  tea  at  4-30,  and  at 


6  the  meeting  took  place,  where  papers  were 
read  by  Mr.  Alexander  Keighley  on  “  Our 
Aim  in  Photography,”  and  by  Mr.  Percy 
Sheard,  on  the  “  Humour  of  Photography.” 
The  President,  Mr.  Percy  Lund,  gave  an 
address  on  “Wide  Angle  Views,”  not  as 
applied  to  lenses  or  cameras,  but  in  regard 
to  photographic  work  generally,  and  es¬ 
pecially  as  concerning  the  doings  of  clubs. 
Referring  particularly  to  club  meetings,  Mr. 
Lund  said  he  would  make  these  even  more 
varied  than  they  were  in  most  places  at 
present.  Conversational  meetings  or  demon¬ 
strations  should  be  alternated  with  lectures, 
and  the  lectures  should  include  a  much  wider 
range  of  subjects  than  had  been  customary. 
Any  subject  where  photography  had  been 
employed  as  a  recorder  and  illustrator  ought 
to  be  admitted  into  the  program.  Pure 
photography  must  necessarily  occupy  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  syllabus,  but  in  his  opinion 
it  was  generally  allowed  to  take  up  too  much 
room.  He  thought  the  club  should  be  regarded 
as  a  centre  of  intellectual  activity,  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  photography,  rather  than  a 
laboratory  of  processes  or  an  academy  of  art. 

Cloud  Formations. — Commander  D. Wilson 
Barker  writes  in  the  May  number  of  “Know¬ 
ledge”  on  the  observation  of  clouds,  various 
forms  of  which  are  illustrated  from  his  own 
carefully-selected  photographs.  “  Each  cloud,” 
he  says,  “has  its  history  fraught  with  mean¬ 
ing  ;  its  open  secret  is  writ  on  its  face,  and 
may  be  read  by  anyone  who  will  give  himself 
a  little  trouble,  nor  need  he  go  deeply  into 
the  study  in  order  to  make  observations  in¬ 
teresting  to  himself,  and  perhaps  of  great  use 
in  .the  furthering  and  perfecting  of  weather 
lore.  To  the  ancients,  the  sky  was  doubtless 
an  object  of  constant  remark  and  interest,  and 
possibly  their  intuitive  knowledge  of  weather 
forecasting  was  much  more  accurate  than  ours. 
The  dwellers  in  our  modern  cities  see  little  of 
the  sky ;  clouds  have  no  interest  for  them 
beyond  the  personal  consideration  as  to  the 
advisability  of  taking  out  an  umbrella  or  not. 
But  farmers,  fishermen,  sailors  and  others  fol¬ 
lowing  open-air  avocations  are  dependent  on 
the  weather,  and  to  be  wise  in  its  forecast  is 
of  importance  to  them.  To  these,  especially, 
cloud-study  should  appeal  ;  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  profitable  to  them  in  their  personal  work, 
and  they  have  all  the  opportunity,  if  the  will 
be  there,  to  forward  the  general  knowledge  of 
the  subject  by  careful  painstaking  observa¬ 
tions,  which  they  may  transmit  to  those  scien¬ 
tifically  engaged  in  dealing  with  weather  laws, 
and  thus  assist  in  the  elucidation  of  questions 
on  which  we  are  at  present  but  very  imper¬ 
fectly  informed.”  And,  after  describing  the 
various  cloud  formations,  he  ends:  “Whoever 
wishes  to  be  weather  wise,  and  who  has  time 
to  study  the  weather  charts  published  daily, 
may  easily  acquire  such  knowledge  of  local 
characteristics  as  will  enable  him  to  forecast 
fairly  accurately.  Cirrus  clouds,  as  a  rule — 
at  any  rate  in  England — are  reliable  guides  ; 
they  form,  as  we  have  said,  in  parallel  threads, 
from  the  position  and  movements  of  which 
forecasts  may  be  made.  Should  the  threads 
appear  on,  and  parallel  to,  the  west  horizon, 
and  moving  from  a  northerly  point,  a  depres¬ 
sion  is  approaching  from  the  west ;  but, 
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although  causing  some  bad  weather,  it  will 
probably  pass  to  the  north  of  the  observer. 
Should  the  lines  appear  parallel  to  the  south¬ 
west  or  south-south-west  horizon,  and  be 
moving  from  a  north-westerly  point,  the 
depression  will  very  likely  pass  over  the 
observer  and  occasion  very  bad  weather. 
These  are  two  of  many  possible  prognostics. 
Weather  forecasting  is  much  helped  by  a 
study  of  the  daily  weather  charts.  Again, 
weather  is  often  very  local,  and  to  predict 
with  fair  accuracy  a  knowledge  of  local  con¬ 
ditions  is  necessary.  It  is  hoped  that  enough 
has  been  said  in  this  article  to  attract  more 
than  a  passing  attention  to  clouds.  If  an  ob¬ 
server  be  a  photographer  as  well,  he  will  find 
open  to  him  in  cloudland  a  fascinating  field 
for  study,  and  a  limitless  variety  of  subject 
for  his  art.” 

Railroad  Train  Taking  its  Own  Photo¬ 
graph. — A  passenger  train  on  the  Chicago, 


release  of  the  shutter,  rapid  as  it  was.  With 
the  electric  device  completed,  the  camera  was 
set  up  and  focussed  at  the  portion  of  the  track 
to  be  covered,  and  the  shutter  set  for  instan¬ 
taneous  exposure  and  connected  with  the 
switch.  When  the  front  wheels  of  the  loco¬ 
motive  drawing  the  train  touched  the  elec¬ 
trically-connected  rail  the  shutter  was  released 
and  an  excellent  picture  taken — not  even  a 
blur  showing  on  the  negative  after  develop¬ 
ment  .  This  automatic  photograph  was  planned 
by  Mr.  Ayrault  Green,  of  Chicago,  and  taken 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  —  The  Scientific 
A  merican . 

The  Chances  are  it  Didn’t. — Seth  Meeker 
came  in  the  other  day  to  ask  me  if  there  wasn’t 
some  sort  of  camera  he  could  take  along  with 
him  down  to  the  old  farm  in  Maine  where  he 
spent  the  greater  part  of  childhood’s  happy 
hours,  long,  long  ago.  Said  he  was  going  to 
visit  the  home  of  his  ancestors,  which  he  hadn’t 


Burlington  and  Quincy  Railroad  recently  per¬ 
formed  the  rather  remarkable  feat  of  taking  its 
own  photograph.  The  electric  current  was 
employed  to  secure  the  picture  in  an  ingenious 
manner.  The  camera  was  equipped  with  a 
very  rapid  shutter,  estimated  to  move  at  a 
speed  of  i-ioooth  of  a  second  in  covering  and 
exposing  the  lens.  One  of  the  rails  over  which 
the  train  was  to  pass  was  connected  with  the 
camera,  by  an  electric  switch  which  operated 
the  cylinder,  furnishing  the  compressed  air 
to  move  the  shutter.  The  photographer  who 
essayed  to  get  the  picture  calculated  that 
when  the  train  was  running  at  full  speed  it 
would  pass  over  about  88  feet  in  one  second, 
and  made  arrangements  accordingly.  The 
electric  switch  was  placed  in  position  about 
six  feet  back  of  the  place  where  it  was  desired 
to  catch  the  photograph,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  movement  of  the  electric  current  and 
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seen  in  twenty-five  years,  and  that  there  were 
some  very  fond  memories  connected  with  many 
of  the  nooks  in  the  river  and  around  the  old 
town  that  he  would  greatly  like  to  photograph 
and  keep  green  in  his  memory  if  there  was 
some  camera,  as  he  had  been  told  there  was, 
which  would  do  the  work  without  his  knowing 
anything  about  photography.  I  cautiously 
informed  Seth  that  while  it  hadn’t  got  that 
perfect  as  yet  there  was  one  camera  that  most 
anybody  could  understand  the  handling  of, 
and  if  he  wanted  to  try  he  had  better  get  a 
Bullseye,  which  nearly  did  it  all.  I  consider 
that  this  advice  was  extremely  friendly  and 
conservative,  and  it  is  Seth’s  own  fault  that  it 
was  not  put  to  the  test.  You  see,  when  Seth 
got  to  the  store  he  found  that  the  Bullseye  was 
not  anywhere  near  so  dear  as  some  others,  and 
he  has  made  his  “pile”  and  thinks  a  thing  is 
better  if  it  costs  much,  he  got  what  they  told 
him  was  the  best  in  the  house — a  5x7 
Montauk  with  Collinear  lens  and  a  beautiful 
red  leather  bellows.  He  was  carefully  shown 
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how  to  use  it,  and  departed  with  a  firm  belief 
that  he  could  bring  back  two  hundred  souvenirs 
of  his  trip  as  easy  as  nothing  at  all.  He  enter¬ 
tained  the  firm  conviction  that  the  instrument, 
the  value  of  which  no  one  doubts,  would  do 
the  whole  figure  itself.  Did  it  ?  Perhaps  that 
question  might  be  left  to  the  reader  of  the 
following  letter  from  Ransom  Elkins,  the  wag 
of  Pohunk  Flats,  Maine.  Elkins  wrote  just  as 
he  felt  and  just  as  he  always  does  to  an  old 
friend  ;  I  append  the  letter  just  written  as  : — 
“  Dear  B.  J., — Seth  meeker  wus  down  to  see 
he  ol  farm  en  brot  a  camry  long  sos  to  make 


HE  drinked  a  powerful  lot  ov  Lem  hills,  cider 
en  sed  et  tuched  the  spot  wich  it  probly  did 
so  longs  it  aint  safe  ter  drink  No  moren  thre 
glass  of  it  bimeby  Seth  Lowed  to  go  en  let  his 
camry  do  some  of  them  ol  femileir  spots  o  hisn 
en  He  sashayed  over  to  lovers  Lane  whair 
mary  Ann  Bellew  an  him  useter  spark  en  owin 
to  that  Jones  Boy  havin  give  him  away  to 
mary  Ann  whose  over  60  now  en  plane  nuf  to 
stop  a  tranelucl  ov  book  agts  She  wus  thare 
settin  in  same  ol  sete  the  useter  set  en  buss 
away  like  turtil  duvs  in  quater  ov  a  century 
back  waitin  fer  seth.  And  when  Seth  he  seen 


photoes  of  all  the  ol  femileir  spots  he  sez  he 
didn’t  no  much  bout  phoetogriffie  hut  his 
camry  wus  wun  thet  wurkd  itself  an  you  sed  it 
did  so  i  jes  take  my  pen  in  hand  hopin  you  en 
mis  b  is  wel.  En  so  be  i.  well  seth  Got  a 
talkin  down  to  the  store  bout  the  ole  femileir 
spot  a  hull  lot  but  cy  lawson  he  sez  it  wus 
pculer  how  it  cud  be  so  dern  femileir  beins 
Seth  hednt  see  it  in  morn  twenty  five  year  but 
Seth  sez  sez  he  its  all  jes  like  it  use  to  be. 
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her  he  lost  intrust  in  thet  peticler  ol  femileir 
spot  en  run  like  all  hel.  An  his  camry  didnt 
take  no  photoe  of  the  seen  neether  ez  nere  ez 
we  all  cud  jedge.  Some  Later  he  got  moar 
cider  in  en  rezolushunned  to  let  his  camry  take 
the  ole  mill  by  the  Dam  wereowr  ole  swimmin 
hoal  useter  be.  But  ov  coars  ther  aint  no  mill 
by  the  dam  site  no  moar  tho  the  site  is  planely 
to  be  sene.  An  he  got  his  camry  up  on  a  3 
legged  stick  he  hed  but  the  camry  hed  red 
bellusses  en  deekin  perkinnes  Bull  he  seen  it 
afore  it  hed  begin  to  work  An  we  dident  say 
nothin  but  run  cauze  ther  want  timeanTorrus 


Dan  Dunlop, 
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(thats  Perkinses  he  cow)  he  come  up  in  a  grate 
hurry  and  he  But  seth  in  the  ole  femileir  spot 
were  he  useter  get  it  down  to  the  skool-house 
wen  him  an  me  was  boys.  Torrus  amed  to 
pitch  Seth  en  the  camry  clean  over  the  dam 
site  inter  the  ole  swimmin  pool  en  he  accord- 
inly  done  so  en  the  camry  must  be  thare  yit. 
We  Dont  think  it  took  no  photoes  but  cuddent 
Ask  Seth  cause  he  repared  to  his  house  en 
atter  changin  of  his  cloze  went  strate  to  the 
deepo  en  left  fer  new  York  without  no  more 
intrust  in  ole  femileir  spots  wuth  noticin  cept 
were  torrus  hed  made  it  panefully  apparient 
fer  him  to  call  to  mind.  We  all  want  you  to 
ask  seth  if  he  kin  send  us  any  of  them  photoes 
the  camry  took  cause  he  promused  a  lot  to  us 
an  we  want  them  bad  if  the  camry  took  em 
cause  we  aint  got  no  photoegraffir  an  he  sed 
lie  wood  send  us  all  a  lot,  did  it  take  em.  So 
no  moar  from  yours  friendly  Ransom  Elkins.” 
I  fear  I  will  have  to  write  Ransom  that  I  don’t 


quently  got  lost  and  the  lens  became  dirty. 
Lenses  ought  to  be  sold  with  a  hinged  brass 
dust  cap,  forming  part  of  the  lens  mount. 
Lenses  ought  also  to  be  sold  with  a  sky  shade, 
something  like  the  hood  on  a  field-glass.  He 
made  many  other  suggestions  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  details  in  apparatus,  and  we  hope  that 
some  few  manufacturers  heard  them. 

The  following  new  Societies  have  been 
formed  during  the  past  month  :  —  Frome 
Mechanics’  Institute  Photographic  Society ; 
Hon.  Sec.:  Mr.  Bernard  J.  Mitchell,  3,  Wil¬ 
low  Vale,  Frome.  Merthyr  and  District  Photo¬ 
graphic  and  Camera  Club  ;  Hon.  Sec.  :  Mr. 
E.  C.  Harden,  28,  Victoria  Street,  Merthyr. 
Darlington  Camera  Club  ;  Hon.  Sec.  :  Mr. 
Thompson,  9,  Close  Street,  Darlington.  Bed- 
lington  Photographic  Society ;  Hon.  Sec. :  Mr. 
W.  Lockey,  Barrington,  Bedlington.  Wheatley 
and  District  Amateur  Photographic  Society ; 


like  to  interview  Seth  on  the  subject,  but  from 
my  experience  with  cameras  the  chances  are 
it  didn’t  take  the  views. — B.  Jabers,  in  “  The 
Photo- A  merican .  ” 

Grumblings  of  an  Amateur  Photo¬ 
grapher. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Camera 
Club,  Mr.  J.  Swinburne  detailed  a  number  of 
small  points  which  might  easily  be  remedied 
by  people  who  made  photographic  apparatus. 
The  first  great  difficulty,  he  said,  was  that  in 
all  apparatus,  one  set  of  men  made  the  lenses, 
another  the  cameras,  whilst  the  shutter  was  a 
sort  of  afterthought,  and  no  one  thing  was 
made  with  reference  to  any  other.  He  alluded 
to  the  lens  cap,  which  was  serviceable  in  the 
old  wet  plate  days,  when  one  exposed  for 
twenty  minutes,  but  to-day  the  cap  was  only 
used  to  keep  the  dust  out,  consequently  it  fre- 
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Hon.  Sec.  :  Mr.  J.  J.  Beck,  Inveresk,  Thorne 
Road,  Wheatley.  Derwent  Valley  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  ;  Hon.  Sec.  :  Mr.  A.  Inkpen, 
Brigham  Road,  Cockermouth,  Cumberland. 
Blyth  and  District  Camera  Club  ;  Hon.  Sec.  : 
Mr.J.  H.  Bentley,  Blyth. 

Survey  of  Surrey. — A  meeting  has  been 
held  in  Croydon  to  establish  a  Society,  called 
“The  Photographic  Survey  of  Surrey.”  Its 
object  is  to  record,  by  photographs,  buildings 
of  interest,  antiquities,  scenery,  geology, 
natural  history,  portraits,  rare  books,  prints, 
maps,  etc.,  so  as  to  afford  a  comprehensive 
record  of  what  is  historically  valuable  in  the 
County  of  Surrey.  A  large  number  of  organiza¬ 
tions  were  represented  at  the  meeting,  in¬ 
cluding  photographic,  archaeological,  micro¬ 
scopic,  and  natural  history  clubs,  and  there  is 
a  good  prospect  of  the  organization  becoming 
firmly  established. 
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A  new  lens,  to  which  the  name  “Adon” 
has  been  given,  was  recently  described  by 
Mr.  T.  R.  Dallmeyer  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  This  instrument 
is  designed  as  a  modification  of  the  telephoto¬ 
graphic  lens,  enabling  the  exposure  to  be 
considerably  shortened.  It  screws  in  front  of 
the  ordinary  lens  of  a  camera,  is  not  weighty, 
and  possesses  the  qualification  of  increasing 
the  size  of  a  distant  object  without  the 
necessity  of  extending  the  camera. 

A  fire  occurred  recently  at  the  works  of  the 
Paget  Prize  Plate  Co.,  at  Watford,  which  had 
the  disastrous  result  of  destroying  the  plate¬ 
making  building.  Fortunately  a  considerable 
stock  of  plates  had  been  accumulated  in  a 
separate  warehouse,  so  that  little  or  no  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  supply  is  likely  to  take  place. 
In  the  meantime,  building  operations  are  in 
an  active  state. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  “  One  and  All 
Gardening  ”  for  1902,  issued  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Association,  Limited. 
It  consists  of  some  200  pages,  with  numerous 
illustrations,  and  will  have  a  special  interest 
for  photographers  who  go  in  for  gardening. 
The  price  is  not  on  the  book,  but  we  should 
imagine  that  every  seedsman  and  florist  would 
have  it  on  sale. 

The  new  officers  of  the  Glasgow  Photo¬ 
graphic  Association  are  as  follows  : — President, 
Mr.  David  Horn;  vice-president,  Mr.  R. 
Burns  Thomson  ;  secretary,  Mr.  J.  McLean, 
35,  Lambhill  Street,  Paisley  Road,  West ; 
assistant-secretary,  Mr.  R.  Lindsay,  189,  Alli¬ 
son  Street,  Glasgow ;  treasurer,  Mr.  Wilton 
J.  Rix. 

A  photographic  society  has  been  formed  in 
the  Wheatley  District  of  Doncaster.  The 
summer  programme  has  just  been  arranged, 
and  any  who  reside  in  this  neighbourhood 
desiring  to  become  members  should  com¬ 
municate  with  the  secretary,  Mr.  J.  J.  Beck, 
“Inveresk,”  Thorne  Road,  Doncaster. 

Warwick  Competitions. — The  following 
are  the  recipients  of  the  prizes  in  the  Warwick 
Competition  for  May.  £1  prizes: — F.  W. 
Beken,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Bell,  E.  S.  C.  Betteley, 
Miss  Maye  Bruce,  Miss  Kate  Dod,  W.  Gibbs, 
Rev.  S.  H assail,  A.  W.  Sargant,  C.  E. 
Walmsley  and  F.  W.  Williams. 

A  writer  in  an  American  Journal  suggests  a 
technical  lantern  slide  Exchange.  The  pro¬ 
ject  is  intended  for  the  benefit  of  lecturers, 
teachers,  and  others  who  employ  the  optical 
lantern.  Some  institution  of  this -kind  in 
England  would  be  an  undoubted  boon,  especi¬ 
ally  as  the  use  of  lantern  pictures  for  teaching 
is  steadily  increasing. 

The  Austin- Edwards  Monthly  Film 
Negative  Competition. — The  Prize  Camera 
for  May  has  been  awarded  to  W.  C.  Hope, 
Esq.,  Powys  Villa,  Park  Road,  Cowes,  I.W., 
for  his  negative  “  The  Young  Angler.” 

A  new  photographic  society  is  about  to 
be  established  at  Carlisle.  Those  interested 
should  put  themselves  in  communication  with 
Mr.  James  Sinclair,  of  56,  Colville,  Carlisle, 
who  is  acting  as  secretary  pyo  tem. 


An  extensive  German  work  entitled,  “  Die 
Grundlage  der  Photograph ie  mit  Gelatine- 
Emulsionen,”  by  Dr.  Josef  Maria  Eder,  is 
published  by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  at  Halle,  A.S., 
the  price  being  7  marks. 

It  is  said  that  a  prominent  New  York  news¬ 
paper  has  declined  to  employ  reporters  unless 
they  are  skilled  in  photography,  and  capable 
of  illustrating  their  articles  with  photographs. 

*  * 

* 

Trade  The  new  catalogue  of  the 

Specialities  Thornton  -  Pickard  Co.,  of 
and  Notices.  Altrincham,  is  larger  than 
usual,  and  contains  sundry 
new  features.  It  will  be  sent,  post-free,  to  all 
applicants,  on  receipt  of  a  post-card.  We 
might  also  mention  that  ^105  in  prizes  is  being 
offered  by  the  company  for  photographs  taken 
with  their  Automan  hand  camera.  We  are 
asked  to  mention  that  in  connection  with  this 
contest  negatives  need  not  be  sent  with  the 
photographs,  but  in  the  event  of  any  picture 
being  awarded  a  prize,  the  negative  must  be 
sent  to  the  company. 


A  new  model  of  the  “  Sanderson  ”  hand 
camera  is  now  being  put  upon  the  market  by 
Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  &  Son.  This  pattern 


is  intended  for  daylight  loading  roll  films. 
Some  idea  of  its  construction  may  be  obtained 
from  the  accompanying  illustrations.  And 
though  we  have  not  seen  the  camera  itself,  we 


feel  sure  it  can  be  thoroughly  relied  upon  in 
every  respect.  A  plate  adapter  can  also  be 
supplied  to  receive  the  slides  as  usually 
supplied  with  the  “  Sanderson  ”  hand  camera. 
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A  very  excellent  idea  is  embodied  in  the 
“Lothian  ”  Combination  Frame,  brought  out  by 
Andrew  H.  Baird,  Lothian  Street,  Edinburgh. 
This  excellent  piece  of  apparatus  can  be  used 
as  an  ordinary  printing  frame,  as  a  picture 
frame,  as  a  press  to  store  prints  in,  or  to  ex¬ 
periment  with  their  effect  on  different  mounts. 
It  is  like  an  ordinary  printing  frame,  but 
thicker,  and  has  a  reeded  front.  Years  ago  we 
remember  staining  a  printing  frame  dark 
coloured  and  using  it  in  this  fashion,  and  we 
are  surprised  no  one  has  put  such  a  production 
on  the  market  before.  The  prices  of  these 
frames  are  little  more  than  those  of  ordinary 
good  quality  printing  frames,  a  half-plate 
costing  1/9.  For  glass,  one  uses  one’s  waste 
negatives,  and  for  mounting  paper  different 
tints  of  nature  paper  are  supplied  in  a  packet 
with  the  frame.  We  can  highly  recommend 


The  Tyma  developing  trough,  another  ap¬ 
pliance  for  developing  and  fixing  without  a 
dark-room,  was  brought  out  a  month  or  two 
ago  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  &  Son.  We 
understand  now  that  they  have  arranged  to 
give  demonstrations  of  the  use  of  this 
trough  at  their  premises  in  High  Holborn 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday,  from 
1.30  —  3.30.  Photographers  may  take  their 
own  spools,  and  these  may  be  developed 
before  them  free  of  charge. 

Some  very  handy  portable  developers  are 
made  up  in  sets  by  Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  & 
Sons.  The  “Ensign”  developer  cartridges, 
as  they  are  called,  are  turned  out  in  packets, 
varying  in  price  from  is.  6d.  to  is.  9d.  Metol- 
quinone,  pyro-soda,  hydroquinone,  etc.,  may 
be  had.  Shilling  sets  are  also  supplied,  con- 


our  readers  to  go  in  for  a  few  of  these  printing 
frames  ;  they  are  well  worth  the  money. 

Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin  &  Sons,  20-26,  Sar¬ 
dinia  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London, 
W.C.,  are  introducing  the  Poco  camera  to  the 
English  market.  This  camera  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  American  productions,  and  may  be 
confidently  recommended  to  anyone  going  in 
for  a  new  instrument.  Portability  is  a  marked 
feature,  consequently  the  camera  is  recom¬ 
mended  for  cyclists,  and  a  carrier  is  sold  for 
that  express  purpose  for  three  shillings  and 
sixpence.  For  further  particulars  we  refer 
our  readers  to  a  special  catalogue,  which  may 
be  had  from  the  above-named  firm. 


Boys  Playing  Marbles  Competition.  Second  Prize. 
“An  Important  Shot.” 

Miss  Agnes  B.  Warburg,  London,  W. 


taining  developing  and  toning  substances  and 
acid  hypo  fixing.  These  are  capital  additions 
to  the  pocket-developer  system. 

Very  considerable  reductions  have  been 
made  in  the  prices  of  Kodak  bromide  papers, 
amounting  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  sizes  to 
as  much  as  40  per  cent.  The  exceedingly 
reliable  quality  of  these  papers  must,  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  lowering  of  the  price,  have  a 
potent  effect  upon  their  sales. 

A  new  series  of  lenses,  intended  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  hand-camera  work,  is  being  put 
upon  the  market  by  Aldis  Brothers,  13,  Old 
Grange  Road,  Spark  Hill,  Birmingham. 

A  pamphlet,  descriptive  of  the  Frena 
cameras,  with  sundry  new  matter,  and  with 
numerous  prices,  may  now  be  had  from  Messrs. 
R.  &  J.  Beck,  68,  Cornhill,  E.C. 
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From  Messrs.  Geo.  Houghton  &  Son  we 
have  to  acknowledge  a  copy  of  the  new  edition 
of  the  “Photographer’s  Peerless  Note  Book.” 
It  contains  the  usual  information  which  has 
characterized  this  excellent  publication  in  pre¬ 
vious  years,  together  with  an  accident  insurance 
policy,  and  a  tourist’s  directory  of  dark-rooms. 

C.  P.  Goerz  announces  a  special  series  of 
prize  competitions,  with  rewards  amounting 
to  a  no  smaller  sum  than  £300.  There  are 
numerous  classes,  notably  for  Anschutz  work, 
architectural  work,  pictorial  work,  flash-light 
work ,  hand-camera  work ,  and  also  photographs 
of  general  interest. 

A  prize  competition  for  photographs,  taken 
with  the  “  Palace  ”  hand  cameras,  is  announced 
by  Messrs.  Hyde  &  Co.,  1,  Palace  Street, 
Buckingham  Palace  Road,  London,  S.W.  The 
prizes  amount  in  the  aggregate  to  £75- 

A  handbook,  descriptive  of  Merck’s  photo¬ 
graphic  chemicals,  may  be  had  from  E.  Merck, 
16,  Jewry  Street,  E.C. 


Gloucester  Road,  Horfield,  Bristol.  A  very 
excellent  contest,  creditable  not  only  for  the 
quality  of  the  prints  both  artistically  and 
technically,  but  because  of  the  taste  displayed 
in  the  matter  of  mounting  and  finish.  We 
can  hardly  criticise  adversely,  in  the  absolute 
sense  of  the  word,  any  of  the  prints,  but 
merely  give  a  slight  chiding  to  those  who  have 
taken  scenes  on  the  edges  of  the  woods  and 
the  fringes  of  forests  rather  than  in  amongst 
the  trees  themselves.  What  we  really  required 
was  something  with  trunks  in  the  foreground, 
trunks-  chosen  on  account  of  the  artistic  shape 
and  lighting.  The  wooded  landscape  could 
hardly  therefore  fulfil  the  condition.  We 
award  certificates  to  E.  C.  Pitt-Johnson,  4, 
Lambridge,  Bath  ;  William  Walker,  Upcroft 
House,  Guiseley  ;  and  Miss  Agnes  B.  War¬ 
burg,  8,  Porchester  Terrace,  London,  W.  ;  and 
honourable  mention  toC.  C.  Cook,  Jim,  George 
Kelsall,  and  Jehu. 

Boys  Playing  Marbles  Competition. — 

This  has  proved  a  fairly  good  competition, 


A  catalogue  of  104  pages,  covering  all 
ordinary  photographic  requirements,  has  been 
issued  by  Fred  V.  A.  Lloyd,  15,  Lord  Street, 
Liverpool. 

Roll  films  may  now  be  had  from  George 
Houghton  &  Son,  as  manufactured  by  Austin 
Edwards. 


©uv  ll>n3e$. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  of  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Woodlands  Competition. — The  first  prize 
is  awarded  to  Dan  Dunlop,  Myrtlebank,  Wilson 
Street,  Motherwell,  N.B.;  second  prize,  Arthur 
Smith,  171,  Barkerhouse  Road,  Nelson,  Lanca¬ 
shire  ;  third  prize,  Ethelbert  C.  Maddock,2g2, 


Boys  Playing  Marbles  Competition.  Third  Prize. 

“  Who's  first  ?’’ 

Glasgow. 


the  number  of  entries  being  large  and  the 
work  all  round  satisfactory,  especially  from 
the  technical  and  mounting  standpoints.  We 
must  confess,  however,  that  striking  originality 
was  absent.  Seven  of  the  photographs  which 
were  placed  in  the  first  rank  were  undoubtedly 
almost  of  equal  merit,  and  the  “placing” 
consequently  proved  a  matter  of  difficulty. 
Eventually  we  decided  upon  the  following 
order  : — First  prize,  Frank  Bamforth,  Fern 
Mount,  Holmfirth ;  second  prize,  Miss  AgnesB. 
Warburg,  8,  Porchester  Terrace,  London,  W.; 
third  prize,  William  Urquhart,  4,  Greenfield 
Street,  Govan,  Glasgow.  The  reason  why  we 
award  Mr.  Bamforth  first  position  instead  of 
Miss  Warburg  is,  that  while  Miss  Warburg’s 
background  is  much  better  and  her  boys 
arranged  more  picturesquely,  Mr.  Bamforth’s 
lads  appear  to  be  more  interested  in  the  game, 
and  more  natural  in  consequence.  A  very 
great  improvement  would  have  been  effected 
if  Mr.  Bamforth  had  moved  the  second  lad  on 
the  right  a  couple  of  feet  or  so  back,  so  as  not 


William  Urquhart 
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to  make  his  composition  end  so  abruptly.  Mr. 
Urquhart’s  marble  players  are  nicely  posed, 
but  rather  crowded.  Honourable  mention  is 
due  to  Miss  Edith  M.  Scholes,  Cymro,  and 
Retsof.  The  latter  gentleman’s  effort  very 
nearly  took  the  first  place.  A  little  more  pains 
in  seeing  that  the  lights  did  not  come  against 
the  lights  and  the  darks  against  the  darks,  and 
he  would  have  scored  heavily. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS. 

Mountainous  or  Hilly  Scenery  Competition. — 

Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second 
best  and  third  best  photographs  of  a  landscape  in  a 


overlook  the  value  of  a  good,  strong  foreground.  The 
competition  will  close  June  25.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  April  issue. 

Doll  Photograph  Competition.  -Three  prizes  are 
offered,  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  most  amusing  photographs  of  a  doll  or 
dolls.  There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  dolls 
now-a-days  as  of  human  beings,  and  since  dolls  are  to  be 
found  in  all  well-regulated  households,  we  imagine  that 
this  competition  will  be  very  readily  taken  up.  There 
are  some  particularly  funny  dolls,  too,  such  as  the 
Gollywog  and  his  associates,  but  we  do  not  limit  our 
readers  to  any  particular  species.  They  may  choose 
what  they  like,  but  they  must  arrange  these  dolls  to 
make  a  funny  picture.  The  competition  will  close 
July  25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Railway  Station  Competition. — Railway  stations 
are  always  interesting,  and  they  can  be  made,  with 


mountainous  or  hilly  district.  In  this  case  residents  in 
our  northern  counties  or  in  Wales  or  in  bonny  Scotland 
will  have  a  slight  advantage,  but,  of  course,  those  who 
have  spent  their  holidays  in  these  parts  will  also  stand 
a  good  chance.  The  competition  will  close  June  25. 
The  coupon  was  given  in  the  April  issue. 

Flat  Country  Scenery  [Competition.  -Three 
prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best,  second  best  and 
third  best  photographs  of  a  flat  country  landscape. 
This  gives  a  good  opportunity  to  those  who  live  or  have 
been  in  our  Eastern  counties,  or,  of  course,  into  corre¬ 
sponding  scenery  abroad.  In  this,  as  in  all  landscape 
competitions,  we  specially  advise  our  readers  not  to 


Woodlands  Competition.  Third  Prize. 

“A  Woodland  Path." 

Ethelbert  C.  Maddock,  Horfield. 


proper  conditions,  most  pictorial.  In  offering,  there¬ 
fore,  three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best, 
second  best  and  third  best  photographs  we  ask  for  the 
best  photographs  of  a  railway  station,  in  which  there 
must  be  a  train  or  some  portion  of  it  at  a  standstill. 
We  do  not  want  any  1000th  of  a  second  shutter  work  of 
Flying  Scotchmen  in  this  case.  What  we  do  want  is  the 
most  pictorial  impression  of  a  railway  station  with  all 
its  familiar  attributes.  The  competition  will  close  July 
25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  May  issue. 

NEW  COMPETITIONS. 

Sunshine. — Ten  shillings  each  for  the  two  best 
photographs  taken  in  broad  sunlight  and  showing 
strongly-marked  shadows  (but  not  too  strong,  please). 
Naturally  we  mean  a  landscape,  for  only  about  one 
portrait  in  a  thousand  taken  in  strong  sunlight  is  worth 
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looking  at.  Still,  if  someone  sends  a  good  portrait  we 
shall  not  disqualify  it.  This  competition  will  close 
August  25.  The  coupon  is  given  in  the  present  issue. 

Harbour. — For  the  best  harbour  scene,  10s.  We  do 
not  remember  ever  having  set  a  subject  like  this  before, 
so  the  event  will  be  something  of  a  novelty.  This 
competition  will  close  August  25.  The  coupon  is  given 
in  the  present  issue. 

Group  of  Country  Children. — Three  prizes  of  10s., 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  photographs  of  a  group  of  country 
children.  Please  observe  that  appropriate  surroundings 
must  be  chosen  and  the  children  arranged  in  a  sensible 
manner,  not  like  stuck  sheep.  Here  is  a  good  chance 
to  do  something  interesting — something  that  you  can 
keep  a  look-out  for  during  your  summer  field  days. 
This  competition  will  close  Sept.  25.  The  coupon  will 
be  given  in  the  July  issue. 

Lantern  .Slide. — Three  prizes  of  10s.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s. 
respectively  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third  best 
lantern  slides,  any  subject.  The  best  of  these  slides  will 
be  uted  for  a  circulating  set  during  next  winter.  This 
competition  will  close  September  25.  The  coupon  will 
be  given  in  the  July  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pictures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-de-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  name 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor. 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor's  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


£be  3unior  Salon. 

On  August  1st  we  shall  issue  The  Junior  Salon, 
which  is  our  summer  double  number.  It  is  an 
enlarged  edition  of  our  usual  monthly  issue, 
and  will  contain  a  huge  number  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  made  from  the  best  work  submitted  to 
us  by  our  readers.  The  Junior  Salon  is  practi¬ 
cally  a  home  exhibition  which  enables  those 
who  live  in  country  places,  or  far  from  photo¬ 
graphic  companions,  to  see  what  is  being  done 
by  their  brethren,  and  also  to  submit  their  own 
work  to  the  world.  The  first  Junior  Salon  was 
inaugurated  in  1895,  and  every  year  since  then 
the  number  of  prints  submitted  has  steadily 
increased,  while  the  quality  has  shown  equal 
signs  of  improvement.  The  Junior  Salon  is  con¬ 
ducted  upon  the  following  lines: — In  the 
April  and  May  issues  two  coupons  were 
given,  and  two  are  given  this  month,  which 
coupons  will  be  found  in  the  usual  place 
amongst  the  advertisement  pages  of  the 
magazine.  Each  coupon  will  allow  the  en¬ 
tering  of  one  print,  so  that  every  reader  may 
send  in  six  pictures  without  any  additional  cost. 
If,  however,  anyone  wishes  to  send  in  a  dozen 
or  so  prints,  extra  copies  of  the  numbers  con¬ 


taining  the  coupons  must  be  purchased.  From 
the  photographs  thus  submitted  to  us  we  shall 
select  the  very  best  for  reproduction,  and  out 
of  this  batch  again  we  shall  “star”  a  certain 
number,  and  place  others  “on  the  line.”  The 
exhibitors  who  are  lucky  enough  to  obtain  the 
star  will  be  presented  with  25  reproductions  of 
their  picture  printed  in  a  high-class  style  upon 
post-cards,  while  those  who  are  “  on  the  line,” 
although  they  do  not  receive  any  material 
award,  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  they  have  produced  the  next  best  work, 
and  have  obtained  a  place  where  many  others 
have  failed.  These  latter  will  also  be  qualified 
to  join  the  Postal  Club  of  the  Practical  and 
Junior  Photographer ,  if  there  are  any  vacancies. 
Now  what  is  to  be  done  by  those  who  wish  to 
exhibit  ?  Well,  they  must  go  over  all  their  old 
negatives,  and  see  if  they  have  anything  which 
is  really  striking,  either  in  landscape,  seascape, 
landscapes  with  figures,  seascapes  with  figures, 
genre  study,  portrait  or  architectural  line,  or 
any  subject  which  calls  for  admiration,  either 
for  its  technical  or  artistic  qualities  or  its 
interest.  The  coupons  mentioned  above  must 
then  be  carefully  attached  to  the  best  prints  it 
is  possible  to  get  from  these  said  negatives, 
and  sent  to  us  not  later  than  June  25th.  As 
will  be  seen,  as  there  are  no  classes,  practically 
any  good  photograph  is  eligible,  and  although 
we  naturally  lean  towards  the  artistic  side,  we 
shall  also  be  pleased  to  see  good  scientific, 
topographical,  or  other  kinds  of  photographs. 

RULES. 

Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied  by  a  Salon 
coupon  which  must  be  securely  fixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner.  Entries  not  complying  with  this 
regulation  will  be  immediately  disqualified.  Competitors 
must  not  use  strips  of  gummed  stamp  paper  for  attaching 
their  coupons. 

Two  coupons  were  given  in  the  April  and  May  issues, 
and  two  are  given  in  the  present  issue.  This  will  allow 
every  reader  six  chances  without  additional  expense. 
If,  however,  he  desires  to  send  more  than  that  number, 
he  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so  by  purchasing  extra  copies 
of  the  magazine,  and  using  the  coupons  therein. 

The  coupon  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  the 
sender,  which  must  be  written  very  plainly  indeed  in 
pencil,  the  other  particulars  being  inscribed  in  the 
spaces  left  for  the  purpose.  The  photographs  may  be 
of  any  size  up  to  and  including  half-plate,  and  they  must 
be  sent  flat  and  unmounted.  They  may  be  by  any 
printing  process,  and  need  not  necessarily  be  the  work 
of  the  present  year. 

They  should  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Practical 
and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford, 
and  marked  on  the  top  left-hand  corner  of  the  envelope 
“Junior  Salon.’’ 

The  last  date  for  reception  is  June  25th,  but  the  sooner 
the  photographs  arrive  the  better. 

The  prints  sent  in  become  the  property  of  the  Editor 
and  in  no  case  can  the  unsuccessful  ones  be  returned. 

The  decision  of  the  Editor  is  absolutely  final. 


Toning  Lantern  Slides. — The  following 
method  is  recommended  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Anthony's  Bulletin.  After  the  plates  have  been 
fixed  and  washed,  they  are  bleached  with 
mercuric  chloride,  well  washed  again,  and 
toned  in — 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide. .  15  grains. 


Sodium  carbonate .  2  ,, 

Saturated  solution  of  hypo  . .  1  minim. 

Hot  water  .  2  ounces. 


When  the  solution  has  become  lukewarm,  a 
grain  of  gold  chloride  dissolved  in  half  an  ounce 
of  water  is  added.  This  process  is  said  also  to 
be  a  good  one  for  intensifying  negatives. 
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In  this  department  we  criticise  photographs  sent  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  and  give  reproductions  of  some  that 
are  particularly  useful  for  illustrating  the  principles  ot 
pictorial  selection.  Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted 
flat  (not  rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps 
and  “  The  Critic  "  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be' mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned. 

Special  Criticisms  by  Post.— Those  who  desire  a 
special  criticism  without  the  inconvenience  of  waiting  for 
its  appearance  in  these  columns,  may  send  the  print 
together  with  sixpence  or  a  shilling  in  stamps,  when  the 
Editor  will  furnish  accordingly  a  careful  critique  of 
equivalent  length  by  post  within  a  few  days,  pointing 
out,  as  fully  as  possible,  the  faults  of  the  pidture,  and  the 
steps  which  should  be  taken  in  future.  This  woik 
does  not  “  pay"  at  all  in  the  business  sense,  but  we  con¬ 
tinue  it  because  we  find  it  is  helpful  to  many.  The 
charge  is  a  sort  of  tax  to  prevent  our  being  inundated 
with  applications  for  criticisms  by  those  who  are  only 
indifferently  interested  in  the  subject.  For  a  Postal 
Criticism  the  special  coupon  must  be  attached  (see 
advertising  columns).  We  also  reserve  the  right  to 
reproduce  any  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  should  they  sufficiently  “  point  a  moral.”  Address 
letters,  The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

Fido. — Fairly  good  in  the  matter  of  light¬ 
ing,  but  the  lady  seems  just  a  little  bit  bunched 
up  She  would  have  looked  better  had  you 
turned  her  round  towards  the  window. 

Aveugle. — i.  The  picture  in  which  the  girl 
is  sewing  is  the  best.  It  is  rather  nice,  but  her 
left  hand  is  a  wee  bit  awkward  and  rather 
large,  while  the  chair-back  does  not  form  a 
very  satisfactory  background.  2.  In  the  pic¬ 
ture  in  which  she  is  reading  the  pose  of  her 
hair  hardly  suits  her  style  of  feature.  The 
brown  mount  is  the  nicest  and  most  suitable. 
3.  Rather  pretty,  and  an  original  landscape. 
It  would  look  well  enlarged. 

L.  W. — When  you  attempt  to  take  a  view 
like  Plymouth  pier  by  night,  you  should  use  a 
backed  plate,  and  then  you  would  do  away  with 
the  halation.  With  regard  to  the  portrait,  if 
we  were  you  we  should  not  have  bothered  so 
much  to  get  detail  in  the  surroundings.  It  would 
have  been  far  better  to  have  given  a  shorter 
exposure,  and  consequently  had  the  lady’s 
features  showing  less  traces  of  movement. 
This  would  have  also  meant  the  subduing  of 
unnecessary  detail  behind  her. 

Ne  Varietur. — We  do  not  like  your  way  of 
mounting,  which  is  too  extraordinary  for  any¬ 
thing.  The  scene  itself  is  pretty,  especially 
when  an  inch  and  a  half  is  cut  off  the  left. 

Fenty. — Rather  a  wild  wood,  but  the  focus 
in  your  picture  is  too  general.  You  should 
have  devoted  your  attention  to  the  branches 
in  the  foreground,  and  let  the  distance  take 
care  of  itself.  The  present  photograph  would 
be  better  enlarged,  and  would  look  well  in  the 
circular  treatment. 


Matt. — This  is  effective,  certainly,  but  still 
we  think  the  light  is  too  strong  for  a  candle  ; 
and  why  was  the  candle  not  placed  in  a  candle 
stick  ?  Next  time  you  send  a  print  for  criticism 
do  not  forget  the  stamps. 

Robert  Low.  —This  would  have  been  very 
much  better  without  the  figures,  as  it  then 
would  have  suggested  solitude.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  spoil  it,  because  they  are  most  common- 
placely  dressed,  and  are  doing  absolutely  noth¬ 
ing  likely  to  interest  anybody. 

Boltas. — This  is  not  half  bad,  but  it  was 
not  suitable  for  the  competition  for  which  you 
entered  it,  as  it  certainly  was  not  a  woodland 
scene.  Circular  treatment  is  by  far  the  best 
for  it.  You  should  learn  to  print  in  clouds. 

Newark. — We  give  this  picture  as  a  direct 
contrast  to  that  of  Vownoj’s.  Here  is  a  nice 
little  girl  who  has  been  utterly  spoilt,  photo¬ 
graphically  speaking,  through  having  been 


bedizened  out  to  suit  the  photographer.  The 
starched  pinafore,  the  smart  shoes,  and  the 
neatly  combed  hair,  all  show  what  prepar¬ 
ations  have  been  made  for  the  taking,  and 
naturally  a  prim  photograph  results.  Newark 
must  make  another  exposure  some  day,  when 
she  is  playing  with  her  dolls  or  washing  up, 
and  when  the  pinafore  is  dirtied  and  rumpled. 
He  will  then  get  something  entirely  different 
and  very  much  more  pleasant. 

W.  H.  F.,  Leicester. — Slightly  overexposed, 
otherwise  excellent.  The  mount  is  a  good 
shape,  but  rather  home-made  in  appearance. 

Mana. — 1.  Makes  quite  a  little  pictorial 
view.  It  would  look  extremely  well  in  platino- 
type,  especially  if  you  put  in  some  clouds. 
2.  Nicely  selected,  but  we  hardly  like  the 
cushion  corners.  Try  it  with  square  corners 
in  platinotype. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Newark. 
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Trooper. — A  wee  bit  too  crisp  and  clear, 
otherwise  it  would  have  been  effective.  We 
fancy  that  you  very  slightly  underexposed, 
and  we  hardly  think  that  your  printing  paper 
does  your  negative  justice.  If  you  had  so  con¬ 
trived  that  you  got  a  reflection  in  the  water 
what  a  different  picture  yours  would  have 
been  ! 

Aitch  Kay. — This  is  very  pretty,  but  it 
would  be  worth  while  printing  in  clouds,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  small  patch  of  sky  you  show. 
Don’t  you  think  you  very  slightly  overexposed? 

Projeci. — You  can  make  a  picture  from 
this  if  you  treat  it  as  we  suggest.  The  portions 
on  the  right  and  left  are  unnecessary  and 
should  be  cut  away  and  the  whole  printed  in 
either  platinotype  or  sepia  carbon.  A  better 
effect  of  sunlight  would  be  got  if  you  could 
darken  the  sky,  thus  making  the  buildings  the 


lightest  part  of  the  picture.  You  could  easily 
manage  this  by  masking.  The  only  fault  we 
can  find  about  your  effort,  when  treated  as  we 
suggest,  is  that  the  foreground  interest  is  not 
sufficiently  strong.  But  this  could  not  be 
helped.  A  couple  of  figures,  just  where  the 
sunlight  falls,  would  have  made  a  delightful 
composition,  that  is,  providing  they  had  been 
suitably  attired. 

J.  Robinson. — The  boys  do  not  show  out 
sufficiently  from  the  surroundings.  The  effect 
would  have  been  very  much  better  had  you 
focussed  for  them  alone,  and  not  for  the  whole 
of  the  street.  They  are  a  little  bit  spread  out, 
too.  It  perhaps  would  not  have  been  natural 
to  have  had  them  closer  up  in  a  game  of 
marbles,  but  still  from  the  photographic 
standpoint  it  was  more  desirable. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Projeci. 


West  End. — Divide  this  nearly  down  the 
centre,  and  keep  the  right-hand  half ;  it  is 
infinitely  the  best,  especially  if  you  can  print 
in  some  clouds. 

East  Anglian. — Nice  clean  work.  You 
can  vastly  improve  it,  however,  by  printing 
in  a  sky.  Something  of  a  sunset  type  would 
be  most  suitable. 

Ulva.  —  Nicely  chosen  view,  and  well 
trimmed.  The  camera,  however,  was  not 
straight.  You  should  always  take  care  to  see 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  A  brown  mount 
would  have  been  in  better  taste. 

Pistol. — This  is  out  of  focus  so  far  as  the 
foreground  is  concerned.  The  view  is  nicely 
lighted,  and  were  it  not  for  the  defect  men¬ 
tioned,  and  the  fact  that  you  have  printed  it 
on  P.O.P.,  you  would  have  a  nice  picture. 

F.  Ocus.  —  There  is  a  nice  tonality 
about  this,  but  the  view  is  somewhat  stiff, 
the  hard  line  of  the  embankment  being 
most  ungraceful.  Spend  a  little  more  time 
in  selecting  your  point  of  view,  and  you 
will  turn  out  some  good  work. 

Irish  Girl. — The  sun  was  too  much 
behind  the  camera,  and  consequently  you 
cannot  tell  the  children  from  the  back¬ 
ground.  You  call  your  picture  picking 
primroses,  but  two  of  the  youngsters  do 
not  seem  to  be  engaged  in  this  pursuit 
at  all. 

Feildian. — Your  camera  should  have 
been  moved  just  a  wee  bit  more  to  the 
right,  so  as  to  avoid  getting  in  so  much  of 
the  uninteresting  railings.  If  this  had 
been  done  you  would  have  had  a  pleasing 
photograph.  Exposure  and  technique 
quite  right. 

Paul. — A  nice  view  ;  excellent  in  tone. 
You  must  print  in  platinotype,  and  put  in 
some  good  clouds.  Technique  quite  satis¬ 
factory. 

Jocko. — This  would  have  been  infinitely 
better  if  you  could  have  introduced  some 
figures.  A  couple  of  children  going  to 
meet  their  father,  or  some  boys  fishing  for 
tadpoles  would  have  done.  You  over¬ 
expose  ;  half  a  second  would  have  been 
ample.  Try  Velox. 

Sloyder. — Very  good  indeed.  It  leaves 
little  to  be  desired  anyway. 

Weary  Will. — Very  pretty  photograph. 
The  girls  just  add  sufficient  life  interest,  and 
as  they  are  naturally  posed  and  dressed,  they 
do  not  in  the  slightest  degree  jar  on  the  artistic 
taste. 

Retlaw  Sivad. — Very  pretty  indeed  ;  the 
only  thing  we  regret  is  that  there  is  not  a  little 
more  contrast  between  the  branches  in  the 
foreground  and  those  in  the  distance.  This 
should  look  excellent  printed  in  sepia  carbon 
on  a  yellow  paper. 

Shamrock. — By  no  means  a  bad  snapshot, 
but  if  you  had  devoted  a  little  more  attention 
to  the  composition,  the  whole  would  have 
benefited  greatly.  The  exposure  seems  to  be 
fairly  correct,  but  it  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  if  you  had  given  a  wee  bit  longer. 
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Roderick  Dhu. — Not  very  bad,  but  a  little 
out  of  focus,  and  slightly  overexposed.  It 
should  have  been  taken  the  other  way  up  on 
the  plate  so  that  the  bridge  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object.  This  would  have  done  away  with 
a  lot  of  the  uninteresting  wall  which  is  seen  on 
the  right.  Glad  to  see  that  you  use  a  sensible 
printing  process.  To  make  the  most  of  your 
present  print  treat  it  as  a  circular  composition, 
with  the  bridge  as  the  centre  of  the  circle. 

Wm.  White  Palmer. — This  is  certainly 
pictorial,  but  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  hand¬ 
work  is  so  much  in  evidence.  The  sky  is  very 
fine  indeed,  and  the  way  you  have  subdued 
detail  is  deserving  of  the  highest  commend¬ 
ation. 

Riverside. — Riverside  is  able  to  take  a 
good  technical  picture,  and  has  also  some 
notion  as  to  what  to  photograph,  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  acquired  the  gift  of  con- 


Ivy  Leaf. — This  is  satisfactory  but  not 
great.  You  see,  there  is  a  lack  of  foreground 
interest  which  is,  of  course,  detrimental  to  the 
pictorial  effect.  You  have  slightly  overex¬ 
posed  it,  which  accounts  for  the  flatness,  and 
we  do  not  think  you  have  lighted  your  view  in 
the  best  possible  manner  so  as  to  make  the 
trees  in  the  foreground  stand  out  from  those 
in  the  distance. 

D.H.,  Egypt. — A  very  good  topographical 
view,  suffering  slightly,  however,  from  hal¬ 
ation,  which  could  be  avoided  by  cutting 
down  the  exposure  a  little.  The  styles  of 
architecture  are  interesting,  but  surely  this 
village  is  not  Egyptian  ? 

Mechanic. — Very  well  taken  indeed,  but  it 
would  have  been  better  had  you  made  the 
figures  more  important.  A  prim  garden 
like  the  present  is  hardly  pictorial  when  taken 
as  a  whole. 


centrating  and  making  the  most  of  his 
material.  As  the  present  print  stands  it  is 
really  of  little  value,  because  there  is  so  much 
sky  and  so  much  white  river.  This  difficulty 
could  have  been  got  over  in  three  or  four 
ways,  and  the  composition  brought  to  a  focus, 
as  it  were,  and  made  more  telliing,  A  long 
narrow  picture  could  have  been  produced  (as 
in  No.  i),  or  an  upright  (No.  2).  The  very 
best,  however,  would  have  accrued  if  the 
circular  treatment,  we  roughly  indicate,  had 
been  gone  in  for.  We  suggest  that  Riverside 
should  make  an  enlargement  of  this  patch, 
and  print  in  a  sky.  He  will  then  have  a 
photograph  which  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty 
and  a  joy  for  ever. 

Professor. — An  excellent  geological  photo¬ 
graph,  capitally  taken.  It  would  be  an  im¬ 
provement,  however,  if  you  introduced  a  sky. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  Riverside. 


Thistle. — This  is  on  the  right  lines  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  it  does  not  hit  high-water  mark. 
The  roadway  on  the  extreme  right  is  uninter¬ 
esting,  while  the  leaves  of  the  trees  on  the  left 
have  a  muddy  appearance  through  being  so 
thick.  Always  look  out  for  a  point  of  view 
with  a  good  foreground  in  future,  and  let  the 
distance  take  care  of  itself.  To  make  the  most 
of  your  present  effort  trim  an  inch  off  the  left 
and  nearly  an  inch  off  the  right. 

Clifton. — You  have  not  developed  this 
quite  far  enough,  otherwise  you  would  have 
made  as  pictorial  a  view  of  a  pier  as  one  could 
expect.  The  trimming  is  exactly  right. 

Cymro. — This  is  underexposed  and  badly 
under-developed,  and  you  have  not  displayed 
any  taste  in  selection.  This  sort  of  thing, 
you  know,  seldom  looks  well  in  a  photo¬ 
graph.  If  you  must  take  pictures  in  a  park, 
make  them  out  of  the  children  who  are  found 
playing  there,  not  of  the  park  itself. 


Vownoj. — We  reproduce  this  because  it  is 
so  simple  and  yet  so  pictorial.  It  shows  what 
can  be  done  with  the  commonest  material  and 
without  much  strain  after  effect.  Of  course,  it 
does  not  tell  much  of  a  story,  but  if  the  boy 
had  been  admonishing  the  dog  with  the  fore¬ 
finger  of  his  left  hand  the  motif  would  have 
been  more  apparent.  Still,  the  effort  sets 
forth  how  a  dog  and  child  and  an  old  tub  can 
be  utilized,  and  there  are  some  hundreds 
of  similar  accessories  throwing  about  in 
nearly  every  old  back-yard.  Readers  of 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer ,  take 
this  simple  lesson  to  heart,  and  try  and 
produce  something  similar  next  time  you 
take  a  portrait  of  little  Tommy  and  Jenny. 

Leave  fur  mats  and  plants  to  the  pro¬ 
fessional  photographer,  and  take  your 
sisters  in  week-day  clothes  engaged  in 
week-day  occupations  against  week-day  - 
surroundings.  2.  There  is  really  nothing 
in  this,  only  a  mere  with  a  sunset  sky 
overhead,  and  yet  what  a  picture  it 
makes.  This  is  purely  due  to  the  artist 
having  subdued  detail  aftd  taken  the 
photograph  actually  in  the  evening. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  picture  is  far 
more  natural  than  if  the  clouds  had  been 
printed  in,  because  not  only  are  they  them¬ 
selves  in  correct  perspective,  but  their  reflection 
in  the  water  tallies.  Where  sunset  scenes  can 
actually  be  photographed  at  sunset  this  should 
be  done,  because  everything  will  then  be  pro¬ 
perly  lighted  and  effective  and  suggestive  of 


which  means  that  she  has  moved  and  that 
you  have  got  a  great  deal  too  much  detail  in 
the  background. 

Carbon. — You  might  have  made  a  delightful 
thing  here  ;  you  selected  a  right  lighting  effect 
and  had  a  fairly  good  place  and  a  capital  idea. 
The  mistake,  however,  was  to  take  the  tails  of 
the  horses  instead  of  their  heads.  Tails  are 


not  nearly  so  pictorial  as  heads,  especially 
when  so  near  the  camera.  The  labourer  too, 
who  is  having  his  lunch,  should  have  been 
more  prominent,  as  he  gives  the  motif  to  the 
whole.  If  you  possibly  could,  we  should 
advise  you  to  try  this  scene  again,  taking  it 
from  the  other  side  practically  and 
giving  a  little  shorter  exposure.  You 
should  then  get  a  fine  homely  genre  study. 


Coloured  Lantern  Slides. — Trans¬ 
parencies  on  glass,  which  cannot  be 
coloured  with  a  brush  in  the  ordinary  way, 
are  now  treated  by  a  simple  method,  which 
has  found  great  favour  in  Vienna.  The 
film  is  first  hardened  in  a  weak  solution 
of  formalin,  and  after  it  has  been  allowed 
todry,  filtered  albumen,  to  which  have 
been  added  a  few  drops  of  ammonia,  is 
poured  over  it.  The  film  thus  treated  will 
take  water  colours  very  well,  especially  if 
they  are  mixed  with  gum  in  the  following 
way  :■ — Dissolve  15  grms.  of  white  gum 
arabic  in  as  much  water  as  will  just  cover 
it.  Filter  this  through  ordinary  muslin, 
and  add  from  six  to  eight  drops  of  gly¬ 
cerine,  and  a  small  piece  of  camphor. 
Colours  in  cakes  do  very  well  for  this 
method  of  colouring  transparencies. — 

Bulletin  du  Photo-Club. 


actual  eventide.  The  cart  and  horses  picture 
would  have  been  delightful  had  the  horses 
not  been  so  much  out  of  focus.  The  lighting 
is  charming,  and  the  locality  left  nothing  to 
be  desired. 

F.P.H.,  Brighton. — It  is  a  pity  the  cows 
were  not  a  bit  nearer  the  camera ;  had  this 
been  the  case  you  would  have  secured  an 
artistic  picture,  for  the  surroundings  fit  finely 
into  the  circle. 


Alpha. — The  lady  is  nicely  posed,  but  you 
have  given  slightly  too  long  an  exposure, 

Submitted  tor  criticism  by  Vownoj. 


Exposure  and  Development. — The  process 
of  development  is  peculiarly  dependant  on  that 

Submitted  for  criticism  by  Carbon. 
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of  exposure.  For  every  plate  there  is  a  mini¬ 
mum  amount  of  light  action  (or  exposure) ,  and 
unless  the  plate  receives  this  minimum  exposure 
we  cannot  get  an  image  capable  of  develop¬ 
ment  .  This  explains  the  old  rule :  expose  for  the 
shadows.  Unless  the  exposure  is  sufficiently 
prolonged  to  permit  the  shadow  details  of  the 
subject  to  impress  themselves  upon  the  sensi¬ 
tive  film,  we  cannot  hope  to  find  them  in  the 
negative  after  development.  It  also  explains 
why  the  amateur  who  “takes  a  snapshot” 
indoors  on  a  dull  day  cannot  get  “even  the 
ghost  of  an  image”  despite  the  most  patient 
development.  The  idea  that  details  can  be 
secured  in  an  underexposed  plate  by  any 
choice  among  the  developing  agents  has  been 
exploded  by  the  researches  of  Hurter  and 
Driffield,  and  confirmed  by  Watkins.  In  like 
manner  there  is  a  maximum  exposure  or 
amount  of  light  action  permissible  for  the 
plate,  i.e.,  a  period  of  exposure  which,  if 
exceeded,  results  in  the  reversal  of  the  image, 
so  that  development  gives  us  a  positive  instead 
of  a  negative  image.  Nipher’s  recent  experi¬ 
ments  along  these  lines  will  doubtless  be 
recalled  by  advanced  readers.  Between  these 
two  extremes  lies  the  normal  exposure  which, 
after  normal  or  correct  development,  yields  a 
negative  correctly  representing  by  contrasts  of 
density  (blackness)  the  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  in  the  subject.  Such  a  negative,  of 
course,  gives  a  print  directly  reproducing 
these  contrasts  or  gradations  of  light  and 
shade  correct  in  scale  as  seen  by  the  eye  at 
the  moment  of  exposure.  The  amount  of 
detail  is  determined  by  the  exposure,  the 
gradations  of  contrast  between  the  tones, 
from  high-lights  to  shadow  details,  by  the 
duration  of  development. — Photo  Miniature. 

Brush  Development  of  Bromide  Prints. 
— The  enlargement,  after  exposure,  should  be 
placed  in  a  dish  large  enough  to  allow  some 
few  inches  to  spare  at  the  bottom,  and  it  should 
be  soaked  in  water  until  quite  soft,  and  then 
well  drained  and  surface  moisture  removed 
with  clean  blotting  paper.  The  developer 
recommended  for  this  work  is  : — • 


1.  Hydroquinone  .  8  grms. 

Citric  acid .  4 

Potassium  bromide  ....  2 

Sodium  sulphite .  74  ,, 

Water .  1000  cc. 

2.  Sodium  carbonate .  8  grms. 

Potassium  hydrate  ....  8 

Water .  1000  cc. 


For  use  mix  1  part  No.  1.  with  2  parts  of 
No.  2.  I  prefer  to  add  also  glycerine  to  the 
amount  of  one-fourth  of  the  total  volume  of 
the  mixed  developer.  The  dish  should  be 
tilted  to  an  angle  of  about  30  degrees,  and  the 
enlargements  rapidly  brushed  all  over  with  the 
developer.  The  image  appears  slowly,  and  it 
is  quite  easy  to  coax  parts  out  and  keep  others 
back  by  the  application  of  more  or  less  of  the 
developer.  For  fine  work,  several  sizes  of 
brushes  must  be  used,  but  for  general  work 
one  or  two  are  quite  sufficient.  In  enlarging, 
to  fasten  the  bromide  paper  to  the  easel  (for 
which  I  use  a  large  drawing  board)  get  four 
pieces  of  wood  each  four  inches  longer  than 
the  longest  side  of  the  board.  Two  of  them 
should  be  fairly  thick,  about  one  and  a  half 


inches  by  one  inch,  so  that  they  will  not  bend. 
Take  a  thick  piece  and  lay  it  on  the  front  of 
the  board,  and  put  one  of  the  other  pieces  at 
the  back.  Fasten  the  ends  which  project  with 
India-rubber  bands.  I  use  strips  of  an  old 
football  bladder.  Do  the  same  with  the  other 
two  pieces  at  the  other  side  of  the  board.  To 
use  them  get  a  sheet  of  white  paper  of  the 
same  size  to  which  it  is  intended  to  enlarge. 
Take  hold  of  the  end  of  one  of  the  thick  pieces 
of  wood  and  lift  it  on  its  edge  and  shove  the 
paper  under.  Do  the  same  with  the  opposite 
edge  of  the  paper  by  moving  the  other  two 
pieces  of  wood  along  the  board  until  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  paper.  Always  have  the 
longest  sides  of  the  paper  under  the  strips  of 
wood.  The  picture  is  then  adjusted,  focussed, 
and  fastened  at  one  side  with  a  black-headed 
steel  pin.  The  board  can  now  be  taken  from 
the  track  (provided  it  is  put  back  in  the  same 
place  by  having  it  fastened  to  a  sliding 
carriage),  and  the  bromide  paper  fastened  to 
it  by  putting  it  on  the  top  of  the  white  paper, 
putting  the  edges  under  the  strips  of  wood, 
and  then  fastening  it  with  a  pin,  so  that  the 
paper  can  be  pulled  out  from  underneath. 
The  board  is  now  taken  back  and  the  exposure 
made. — Bromide  Monthly. 

A  Handy  Brush. — It  consists  merely  of  a 
sponge,  which  has,  perhaps,  one-half  or  three- 
quarters  of  its  bulk  stuffed  into  a  short,  wide¬ 
mouthed  bottle.  This  brush  is  very  cleanly 
and  pleasant  to  handle.  It  is  inexpensive,  and 
can  be  made  in  a  few  moments  from  materials 
which  are  to  be  found  in  every  laboratory,  and 
it  can  be  quickly  and  thoroughly  cleansed  by 
pulling  it  apart,  and  washing  its  component 
parts.  Almost  any  desired  stiffness  of  touch 
can  be  obtained  by  selecting  a  sponge  more  or 
less  harsh  in  its  texture,  and  by  letting  it  pro¬ 
ject  from  the  bottle  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Such  a  brush  is  particularly  suited  for  apply¬ 
ing  paste  to  the  backs  of  prints  when  mounting 
them,  inasmuch  as  it  never  sheds  any  bristles, 
nor  leaves  any  bristle  tracks  or  ridges  in  its 
wake,  and,  when  temporarily  out  of  use,  it  can 
be  stood  up  erect  on  the  flat  end  of  its  handle, 
and  in  this  position,  though  fully  charged  with 
paste,  it  collects  no  dirt  on  itself,  and  does  no 
harm  to  other  things.  Two  or  three  of  these 
implements  standing  about  in  his  dark-room 
give  a  photographer  the  means  of  promptly 
and  neatly  sopping  up  any  corrosive  or  staining 
fluids  that  may  be  accidentally  spilt,  without 
even  soiling  his  fingers. 

To  Remove  the  Film  from  Old  Negatives. 
— The  following  is  a  very  simple  and  practical 
method,  not  hitherto  published,  of  removing 
the  film  from  old  negatives.  It  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  more  quickly  carried  out  than 
the  usual  and  somewhat  complicated  one  of 
employing  baths  of  potash  or  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  besides  avoiding  the  disagreeable  effects 
which  may  arise  from  the  careless  use  of  these 
corrosive  liquids  : — Immerse  the  negative  in 
clean  water  for  five  or  six  seconds,  not  more  ; 
remove  it  quickly,  and  dry  both  sides  well  with 
a  cloth.  Then  at  one  of  the  corners  rub  gently 
with  the  finger  in  such  a  way  that  the  film 
becomes  loose ;  as  soon  as  this  takes  place,  roll 
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it  gently  under  the  fingers,  as  if  you  were  roll¬ 
ing  up  a  piece  of  paper  tightly  round  itself  on 
a  table.  The  separation  of  the  film  and  the 
glass  is  thus  quickly  effected.  The  method 
is  more  easy  to  demonstrate  than  to  describe. 
— Bulletin  du  Photo-Club  de  Paris. 

Corks. — In  many  instances  corks  are  better 
than  glass  stoppers,  being  quite  as  effective, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  their  sticking  ;  but  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  good,  and  every 
photographer  should  have  some  dozens  of 
various  sizes  in  stock  from  which  he  can  pick 
the  best.  When  a  cork  has  been  once  used, 
and  is  no  longer  required,  it  should  be  thrown 
away,  for  it  may  cause  trouble  if  put  into  a 
bottle  containing  a  chemical  of  different  char¬ 
acter  from  the  one  it  has  been  used  for. 
Ordinary  corks  may  be  rendered  impervious  to 
the  attacks  of  acids  or  alkalies  by  soaking 
them  in  melted  paraffin  till  no  more  air 
bubbles  come  off.  When  cool  they  are  ready 
for  use ;  but,  of  course,  they  must  not  be 
used  in  bottles  containing  benzine,  ether  or 
other  solvents  of  the  wax. 

To  Enlarge  a  Single  Figure  from  a 
Group. — Apply  black  varnish  to  the  back  of 
the  negative,  covering  up  every  portion  except 
the  actual  figure  required.  But  if  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  has  to  be  made  from  a  print,  copy  the 
print,  and  cut  the  particular  figure  wanted. 

Transparency  of  Negatives.  —  Water, 
which  is  impregnated  with  lime,  when  used 
for  making  up  reducing  solutions,  sometimes 
imparts  to  the  transparent  parts  of  a  negative 
(the  dark  parts  of  the  subject  photographed)  a 
more  or  less  milky  or  opaline  appearance. 
This  fog  may  not  have  any  serious  effect  on 
the  printing  qualities  of  the  negative,  but  if  it 
should  be  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the 
high-lights  clear,  especially  in  making  lantern 
slides  from  it  on  gelatino-bromide  plates,  as 
some  amateurs  do,  instead  of  using  the  plates 
specially  prepared,  the  negative  may  be 
cleared,  after  fixing  and  thorough  washing, 
by  being  immersed  for  a  few  moments  in 
the  following  bath  : — 

Water  .  ioo  ccm. 

Iron  oxalate .  2  grms. 

Chrome  alum .  8  ,, 

The  milky  fog  will  disappear,  and  the  trans¬ 
parent  parts  of  the  negative  become  quite 
clear. — Bulletin  du  Photo-Club  de  Paris. 

Flattening  P.O.P.  and  other  Prints. — 
Most  prints,  says  the  Bromide  Monthly ,  with  the 
exception  of  those  made  on  albumenized  and 
collodio-chloride  paper,  can  be  flattened  out 
by  stroking  them  across  the  back  with  -a  mod¬ 
erately  sharp -edged  instrument,  such  as  a 
straight  edge.  If  the  prints  are  made  larger 
than  required,  they  may  be  made  quite  flat  by 
running  a  narrow  line  of  hot  glue  along  the 
edges  on  the  back,  while  they  are  still  damp, 
and  sticking  them  down  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  or 
on  a  flat  board.  The  glue  will  quickly  set, 
and,  as  the  prints  dry  they  will  contract  and 
draw  themselves  perfectly  flat.  They  may 
then  be  trimmed  to  size,  and  will  afterwards 
remain  flat,  unless  again  wetted. 

To  Restore  Fogged  Plates.— Bichromate 
of  potash,  ^-ounce  ;  water,  9  ounces.  When 


dissolved  add  two  or  three  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  filter.  Soak  the  plates  in  this  tor 
ten  minutes,  well  wash,  and  dry  in  perfect 
darkness.  The  plates  will  be  as  sensitive  as 
before  the  bath  if  all  the  bichromate  is  washed 
out  ;  if  not,  it  makes  them  less  sensitive. 
After  this  treatment  it  is  advised,  before 
developing,  to  soak  for  ten  minutes  in 

Tartaric  acid  .  1  part. 

Water  .  1000  parts, 

and  to  develop  with  an  old  hydroquinone 
bath,  or  one  well  restrained  with  bromide  of 
potassium. 


PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

We  undertake  the  registration  ot  photographs  at 
Stationers’  Hall.  The  fee  is  is.  6d.  for  each  registra¬ 
tion.  Two  copies  of  each  photograph  should  be  sent 
unmounted,  and  packed  flat  between  cardboard.  We 
reserve  the  right  to  reproduce,  in  miniature,  any  photo¬ 
graphs  sent  to  us  for  registration.  This  should  prove  an 
excellent  means  of  introducing  the  work  of  enterprising 
photographers  to  the  photographic  print  sellers.  All 
letters  in  connedfion  with  registration  should  be  sent  to 
our  London  Office,  Amen  Corner,  E.C.,  and  any 
requiring  reply  should  have  a  stamp  enclosed. 

One  Photograph  of  Mr.  C.  Hutchings,  winner  of  the 
Amateur  Golf  Championship.  F.  A.  Cooper,  32,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Square,  Birkenhead. 

One  photograph  of  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry,  runner-up  in  the 
Amateur  Golf  Championship.  F.  A.  Cooper,  32,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Square,  Birkenhead. 


Hnswers  to  Correspondents. 

Correspondents  are  asked  to  write  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  to  put  communications  on  different 
subjedts  on  separate  pieces  of  paper.  If  a  reply  is 
expedted  in  the  forthcoming  issue  letters  must  be 
received  on  or  before  the  3rd  of  each  month,  and  the 
earlier  the  better.  The  Editor  will  answer  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  any  enquiries  on  matters  photographic  by 
post,  if  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  be  enclosed; 
but  every  question  asked  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
Editorial  Coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  columns 
of  the  current  issue,  whether  the  reply  is  required 
by  post  or  in  the  magazine. — One  coupon,  one  question. 
Address: — The  Editor  of  The  Practical  and  Junior 
Photographer,  The  Country  Press,  Bradford. 

W.  Frank  Carter. — We  are  obliged  for  your  sugges¬ 
tion  for  a  competition.  We  are  not  sure  that  it  is  practic¬ 
able,  but  we  shall  think  it  over  carefully  between  now 
and  our  next  announcement  of  events. 

Anick. — Probably  you  would  be  more  successful  with 
magnesium  ribbon.  But  if  you  go  in  for  a  condenser,  a 
7  in.  size,  which  is  necessary  for  half-plate  negatives, 
would  cost  you  about  £2  15s.  You  will  find  an  excellent 
article  on  enlarging  by  artificial  light,  in  the  Practical 
and  Junior  {or  November,  1900. 

Yorkite. — A  method  of  removing  fog  from  films  or 
plates  will  be  found  in  the  Practical  Notes  this  month. 

E.  Christian. — It  is  evident  that  in  some  way  or  other 
you  are  fogging  your  plates.  Possibly  it  is  over-exposure, 
which,  however,  we  doubt.  The  more  likely  tfiing  is, 
that  your  dark-room  or  camera  is  not  light-tight. 

G.  H.  Wood. — To  a  certain  extent  we  quite  agree  with 
you  about  the  design,  but  it  is  the  survival  of  an  older 
one,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  retain  it. 

Botanicus  asks  how  to  photograph  clouds.  A  short 
exposure  is  necessary,  with  ordinary  development.  About 
one  twenty-fifth  of  a  second  with  7/32  should  usually  be 
ample. 

B.  Jackson. — You  seem  to  have  a  grievance,  though 
we  must  say  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  genuine  one.  You 
make  statements  which  you  cannot  substantiate,  and  if 
we  had  any  feelings,  you  would  certainly  hurt  them. 
Suppose  you  send  us  two  or  three  of  your  prints,  byjsost, 
with  stamps  for  their  return,  and  we  will  criticise  them 
for  you  for  nothing.  If  that  will  reinstate  us  in  your 
favour,  we  shall  consider  the  time  well  spent. 


TAKEN  WITH  A  DIFFUSED  FOCUS  LENS 
Will  A.  Cadby. 
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DIFFUSION  AS  A  MEANS 
TOWARDS  PERSONAL 
EXPRESSION. 

By  Will  A .  Cadby. 


i  W  many 
people  we 
meet  who 
takeuppho- 
togra  ph  y 
with  tre¬ 
mendous 
zest  and  en¬ 
ergy,  onl  y 
a  little  later 
on  to  drop 
it  entirely, 
or  perhaps 
intermit¬ 
tently  dur¬ 
ing  holidays 
they  take  a  few  snap-shots  as  reminders 
of  pleasant  times  and  pretty  places. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  reasons 
for  this  deplorable  result,  lying  in  most 
cases  in  the  individuality  or  want  of  it 
of  the  photographer ;  and  my  present 
intention  is  to  lay  a  finger  on  only  one 
of  them.  The  man — and  alas,  I  must 
add,  woman — who  is  always  ready  to 
try  something  new,  and  consequently 


also  equally  eager  to  drop  something 
that  has  become  familiar,  is  a  figure 
we  all  know  well,  and  with  him  or  her 
photography  would  certainly  share  the 
same  fate  as  any  other  pastime.  But 
I  have  been  surprised  at  the  number  of 
capable,  steady-going,  earnest-minded 
people  within  my  own  circle  of  acquaint¬ 
ances  who  have  quite  dropped  out  of 
the  active  list  of  photographers.  In 
the  cases  of  some,  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  looking  over  their  work, 
and  it  has  generally  been  uniformly 
good  and  careful.  In  conversation  with 
these  deserters  from  the  craft,  I  have 
gleaned  that  interest  was  maintained 
until  technical  proficiency  was  attained, 
and  a  brick  wall  was  reached  which 
these  misguided  ones  took  for  the  end 
of  photography,  never  dreaming  there 
were  fresh  worlds  to  conquer  beyond. 
Small  wonder  that  they  became  blase 
and  tired  of  making  photographic  maps, 
however  good,  of  their  surroundings! 

But  the  very  dissatisfaction  of  these 
people  with  their  technical  triumphs  is 
a  good  sign,  and  when  once  they 
realize  that  with  skill  and  care  and 
artistic  perception  this  brick  wall  can 
be  climbed,  and  beyond  new  and  almost 
illimitable  scope  will  be  theirs,  their 
interest  will  revive,  and  a  first  step 
towards  their  emancipation  from  the 
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thraldom  of  the  camera  will  have  been 
taken. 

In  this  new  condition  of  things,  when 
the  individuality  of  the  worker  begins 
to  assert  itself,  and  when  composition, 
tone  values,  and  varying  beautiful  but 
not  necessarily  clear  effects  of  lighting 
become  realities  worth  working  hard 
to  obtain,  diffusion  of  focus  will  in 
many  cases  be  a  real  help  in  the  battle 
with  obstinate  and  inanimate  matter. 


various  conditions  of  lighting  will  reveal 
immense  differences  in  effect.  Every¬ 
one  knows  that  a  mid-day  lighting  with 
a  June  sun  shining  would  give  a  totally 
different  rendering  of  a  woodland  scene 
from  what  might  be  obtained  just  after 
sunset — the  delightful  shadowless  time— 
or  on  a  misty  wet  morning.  Here,  then, 
the  worker  has  a  means  of  diffusion 
and  simplification  that  is  obtainable  by 
quietly  watching  the  varying  moods  of 


The  photographer  I  ‘have  pictured  is 
too  intelligent  a  man  to  run  away  with 
the  idea  that  tools  alone  can  make  him 
an  artistic  worker.  He  will  readily 
realize  they  are  aids  only,  which  will 
facilitate  the  rendering  of  his  own  con¬ 
ception  of  certain  subjects  in  black  and 
white.  00283  2'B'TG0, 

Diffusion  is  obtainable  in  many  ways. 
A  careful  study  of  a  given  view  under 


Taken  with  Ordinary  Lens. 


capricious  Dame  Nature,  and  seizing 
the  time  when  she  is  habited  according 
to  his  wishes. 

The  selection  of  a  suitable  lens  is 
another  means  whereby  we  can  control 
our  results,  and  make  them  more  nearly 
approximate  to  what  our  idea  of  the 
rendering  of  a  certain  subject  should 
be.  Years  ago  some  workers,  trying  to 
get  soft  effects,  had  recourse  to  all  sorts 
of  unconventional  methods,  such  as 
giving  the  camera  a  gentle  rap  during 
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exposure,  printing  from  the  wrong  side 
of  the  negative,  etc.  These  were  the 
early  efforts  towards  control,  but  with 
the  advent  of  the  Dallmeyer-Berghiem 
lens  such  unscientific  tricks  were  dis¬ 
carded,  and  the  photographer  can  now 
at  will  adjust  his  focus  exactly  to  his 
own  wish,  having  as  little  or  as  much 
as  he  likes,  without  any  destruction  of 
structure  in  the  resulting  image.  And 
this  applies  with  equal  force  to  land¬ 
scape  and  portraiture. 


by  the  tin-like  sharpness  of  accurately 
focussed  ivy  leaves  ?  Whereas  with  a 
certain  amount  of  diffusion  they  might 
have  formed  a  restful  space  leading  up 
to  the  more  important  objects  in  the  view. 

So  far,  then,  we  have  briefly  con¬ 
sidered  control  with  regard  to  diffusion 
only  as  far  as  the  negative  is  concerned. 
In  the  choice  of  printing  process  and 
the  way  it  is  worked  there  is,  again, 
great  scope  for  intelligent  modifications 
in  many  ways— a  subject  which  the 


It  needs  very  little  reflection  to 
realize  the  immense  advantage  to  the 
intelligent  worker  in  being  able  to 
reduce  unconvincing  and  unnecessary 
detail  in  a  portrait.  How  often  has 
the  undue  prominence  of  an  obtrusive 
watch-chain  or  the  irritating  pattern  of 
the  cloth  of  a  coat  spoilt  an  otherwise 
good  photograph,  rivalling  in  import¬ 
ance  the  actual  face  of  the  sitter  !  And 
in  landscape  who  has  not  been  irritated 


Taken  with  Diffused  Focus  Lens. 


limits  of  this  short  article  will  not  allow 
of  my  attacking. 

When  once  the  photographer  has 
realized  that  it  is  possible  to  express 
himself  through  his  camera  he  will  not 
be  likely  to  return  to  his  subservient 
relationship.  The  tables  will  be  turned 
and  his  three-legged  tyrant  will  become 
his  servant,  and  the  more  he  studies 
Art,  the  more  capable  will  he  be  of 
interpreting,  through  his  docile  appa¬ 
ratus,  aspects  of  Nature  that  shall 
proclaim  his  individuality. 
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THE  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 

GELATINO-BROM1DE 

PROCESS. 

R.  R.  L.  MADDOX,  whose  death 
we  record  in  another  part  of  our 
columns,  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Mr.  W.  Jerome  Harrison  in 
1887,  in  response  to  a  request  by  that 
gentleman  for  an  account  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
dry  plate.  This  letter  was  published 
in  Mr.  Harrison’s  book,  A  History  of 
Photography ,  and  it  is  of  such  interest, 
especially  at  present,  that  we  reprint  it : 


dressing-room,  often  at  a  very  high 
temperature  in  the  summer  months  ; 
and  thirdly,  dissatisfaction  with  the  dry 
methods  for  a  photo- micrographic  work 
upon  which  I  was  much  engaged. 

“The  first  reason  may  be  dismissed 
as  of  little  moment  when  there  was  an 
adequate  return  upon  the  work  done ; 
but  not  so,  when  there  was  an  absolute 
loss  even  in  an  amateur’s  point  of  view. 
The  second  reason  was  a  more  impor¬ 
tant  one.  Being  often  shut  up  for  hours 
in  the  said  camera,  the  temperature  at 
full  summer  heat,  I  found  the  system 
completely  saturated  with  the  vapour 


“  Portswood,  Southampton, 

August  19,  1887. 

“Dear  Sir, — In  your  favour  of  the 
17th  inst.  you  express  a  wish  ‘  to- know 
more  how  and  why  my  attention  was 
directed  to  gelatine  and  silver  bromide?’ 
If  you  find  the  answer  rather  a  complex 
one  you  must  excuse  it  upon  its  three¬ 
fold  character. 

“  Firstly,  the  cost  of  the  collodion, 
with  the  troublesome  manufacture  of 
the  cotton.  Secondly,  health  more  or 
less  affected  by  its  constant  use  when 
working,  as  I  was  in  my  camera,  a 


Taken  with  Ordinary  Lens.  W.  A.  Cadby. 


of  the  collodion,  so  much  so  that  it  could 
be  tasted  in  the  breath  on  awakening  in 
the  night,  and  sleep  was  generally  much 
disturbed  and  unrefreshing,  while  it  was 
much  needed  to  restore  the  nervous 
energy  wasted  by  constant  suffering, 
often  very  severe  in  character ;  more¬ 
over  there  was  an  outcry  in  the  house¬ 
hold  that  the  collodion  vapour  un¬ 
pleasantly  pervaded  every  room  in  the 
house.  The  third  reason  was  that  I 
could  find  no  satisfactory  dry  or  sticky 
process  that  did  not  embrace  the  first 
two  reasons,  and  add  another  of  its  own 
in  the  shape  of  additional  time  and 
trouble  in  the  preparation  of  the  plate. 
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“These  reasons  set  me  experimenting, 
sometimes  on  paper,  sometimes  on  glass, 
with  vegetable  gummy  matters,  as  lichen, 
linseed,  quince  seed  ;  and  starchy  sub¬ 
stances  as  rice,  tapioca,  sago,  etc. ;  and 
with  waxy  material  as  Japanese  vege¬ 
table  wax.  Often  I  fancied  I  was  just 
within  the  doorway  when  the  door 
closed,  and  other  plans  had  to  be  tried. 
All  the  literature  I  could  find  bordering 
on  the  subject  was  searched,  but  it 
rather  bewildered  than  enlightened.  At 
last  I  turned  to  the  animal  series,  and 
wasted  many  eggs  and  some  little  silver; 
then  I  went  to  the  finest  isinglass  at 
about  twenty  shillings  the  pound  weight, 
and  the  very  first  experiment  led  me  to 
hope  I  was  on  the  right  track ;  some¬ 
thing  had  to  be  altered,  as  I  was  using 
iodo-bromide  in  varying  collodion  pro¬ 
portions,  and  the  isinglass  did  not 
appear  to  yield  a  sufficiently  even  sur¬ 
face  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of  filtering ; 
yet  confidence  was  felt  that  a  vein  had 
been  struck.  Search  was  now  made  in 
the  house  for  a  packet  of  Nelson’s 
gelatine  ;  this  afforded  a  better  surface, 
especially  as  the  plates  were  dried 
generally  on  a  hot  one-inch  thick  iron 
slab,  and  tested  at  once.  Then  came 
the  mixture  of  isinglass  and  gelatine, 
but  the  advantages  pointed  to  gelatine. 
The  little  plates  were  tried  under  a 
negative,  then  on  out-of-door  objects, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  get  some  laurels 
depicted  in  anything  more  than  black 
and  white.  I  remembered  that  some¬ 
one  had  stated  that  the  bromides  were 
better  suited  than  the  iodides  for  foliage 
—now  came  the  experiment  of  diminish¬ 
ing  the  iodide  and  increasing  the 
bromide  until  it  settled  into  bromide 
alone.  Yet  I  was  not  satisfied ;  but 
experimenting  went  on  so  rapidly  that 
often  I  did  not  wait  to  filter  the  gelatine 
before  mixing  the  bromide  of  silver  in 
it.  Before  this  period,  that  talented 
experimenter,  Mr.  Carey  Lea,  had 
spoken  of  the  use  of  aqua  regia,  and 
my  attention  was  turned  to  it,  fancying 
that  its  use  would  decompose  some  of 
the  gelatine  and  furnish  the  extra  silver 
a  chance  of  forming  an  organic  salt  of 
silver  which  might  possibly  improve  the 
image.  After  working  with  this  and 
getting  more  satisfactory  results,  various 
substances  were  mixed  with  the  gelatine, 
as  gum,  sugar,  glycerine,  etc.,  which 
gave  different  tints  to  the  developed 


negatives,  and  it  was  seen  that  it  only 
required  further  experimenting  to  put 
gelatine  into  use,  for  some  of  the  nega¬ 
tives  were  fairly  plucky,  and  half-tones 
beautifully  rendered ;  but,  compared 
with  collodion,  the  gelatine  was  slower, 
although  it  stood  its  ground  with  some 
of  the  dry  processes. 

“  Paper  had  not  been  neglected,  for 
among  the  paper  trials  with  the  gelatine 
was  one  which  I  thought  gave  much 
promise,  the  tint  on  development  equal¬ 
ling  much  of  the  kind  at  the  present 
day.  This  was  obtained  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  small  quantity  of  arsenite  of 
silver. 

“  There  was  no  thought  of  bringing 
the  subject  into  notice  until  it  had  been 
lifted  from  the  cradle.  Soaking  the 
plates  before  use,  for,  of  course,  I  knew 
the  useless  salts  were  left  in  the  gelatine, 
was  noted  down  for  trial  ;  but  at  this 
stage,  and  while  in  the  very  hey-day  of 
experimenting,  there  came  an  urgent 
appeal  from  my  kind  friend,  Mr.  J. 
Traill  Taylor,  to  assist  him,  without 
delay,  by  an  article  for  the  British  Journal 
of  Photography,  of  which  he  was  then 
editor,  as  he  had  been  taken  seriously  ill. 

“  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation, and 
thinking  it  would  give  my  friend 
pleasure,  the  hurriedly  written  and  frag¬ 
mentary  article  that  appeared  in  the 
September  Journal,  1871,  was  forwarded 
to  him,  and  proofs  by  sundry  negatives 
were  also  sent,  some  of  which,  almost 
entirely  defaced,  my  friend,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Bolton,  and  I  found  three  or  four  years 
since  among  the  glass  in  the  office  at 
No.  2,  York  Street.  Another  pen  had 
also  come  to  the  rescue,  and  my  paper 
was  deferred  to  the  following  weekly 
issue,  when  Mr.  Taylor,  with  far-sighted 
judgment,  noted  the  process  had  a  future 
before  it. 

“  Health  had  now  fairly  broken  down, 
rest  was  needed,  so  that  very  little 
further  experimenting  was  done  ;  and 
as  there  were  other  irons  in  the  fire 
demanding  attention,  the  process  was 
offered  to  a  firm  in  Southampton,  from 
whom  I  used  to  get  my  albumenized 
paper  ;  but  it  was  found  there  was  no 
time  to  continue  the  necessary  experi¬ 
ments  to  raise  the  rapidity  and  enhance 
its  value.  This  was  done  at  different 
stages  by  others,  almost  two  years  after 
I  had  freely  given  to  the  public  what 
had  cost  me  much  time  and  labour. 
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“  The  world  has  been  benefited  and 
I  have  been  honoured  with  a  gold  medal 
and  diploma  by  the  Jurors’  Committee 
of  the  Inventions  Exhibition.  Do  not 
for  one  moment  suppose  I  ignore  the 
work  of  other  hands  in  perfecting  the 
gelatino  -  bromide  process,  and  thus 
giving  it  its  world -wide  value  in  all 
departments  of  photography,  especially 
that  far-reaching  one  of  its  adaptation 
to  astronomical  research.  I  am  only 
too  thankful  to  feel  that  I  have  been 
merely  the  stepping-stone  upon  which 
others  have  safely  put  their  feet,  though 
now  and  then  there  cropped  up  the  old 
story  of  the  prophet  in  his  own  country 
—let  it  pass,  this  is  the  jubilee  year.  I 
am  grateful  to  those  abroad,  and  at 
home  who,  like  yourself,  have  recognised 
the  original  claim  of 

“  Dear  sir,  yours  most  truly, 

“  R.  L.  Maddox. 

“  W.  Jerome  Harrison,  Esq., 
Birmingham.” 

LOOKING 

PHOTOGRAPHICALLY 

BACKWARDS. 

By  Peter  Eland. 

AT  certain  periods  of  this  life’s 
march  it  is  just  as  well  to  call  a 
halt,  and  look  back  down  the  road 
by  which  we  have  come.  It  helps  one, 
insomuch  as  it  shows  how  difficulties 
were  either  overcome  or  surrendered  to, 
and  it  makes  the  future  look  easy  by 
comparison.  This  is  more  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  photo¬ 


graphic  path.  We  who  have  struggled 
up  it  gain  much  when  we  consider 
what  we  have  had  to  go  through,  and 
are  encouraged  when  we  recollect  that 


the  dark  days  are  past  when  i- plates 
were  3/-  a  dozen,  and  snap-shots  un¬ 
known,  and  that  with  the  decline  of  the 
old  century  and  the  birth  of  the  new 
one  there  has  sprung  up  a  band  of 
persons — manufacturers  and  experi¬ 
mentalists  —  whose  one  intent  is  to 
make  things  -easy  for  the  “  gay  photo¬ 
grapher.” 

When  I  look  backward  at  my  own 
photographic  experiences  I  find  much 
food  for  thought  and  amusement. 
Away  in  the  extreme  distance  I  see 


a  cardboard  outfit,  complete  in  hand¬ 
some  case  with  everything,  “including 
fixing  crystals.”  I  see  myself  changing 
those  precious  plates  under  a  table 
hung  round  with  cloths,  and  about  as 
light-tight  as  an  ordinary  meat-safe,  and 
I  can  hear  the  wails  of  my  family  that 
I  would  be  careful  not  to  mix  my 
chemicals  amongst  the  store  -  room 
things,  the  notion  being  that  all  the 
stuff  used  was  of  a  dangerous  and 
deadly  character.  I  remember  pho¬ 
tographing  my  brother  with  that  five- 
shilling  camera,  by  gaslight,  with  a 
five  seconds’  exposure,  and  later,  out  of 
doors  in  broad  sunlight,  giving  him 
fifteen.  The  resulting  negatives  were 
almost  identical  in  appearance,  and  a 
great  bother  in  consequence. 

I  was  very  eager  in  those  days  to 
print  my  negatives.  I  never  waited 
till  they  were  thoroughly  dry,  and  I 
“ticed”  them  with  spirits  of  wine  and 
other  quick  driers.  If  they  remained 
too  damp  in  spite  of  my  efforts,  I  would 
rise  up  with  the  lark  and  the  early 
worms  and  have  my  frames  out  first 
thing.  Ye  gods!  I  made  close  upon 
200  exposures  last  season,  and  never  a 


First  Essays  in  Developmen  f. 


Early  Enthusiasm. 
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single  print  have  I  pulled  or  want  to 
pull. 

I  changed  that  first  outfit  almost 
directly,  and  purchased  a/"i  is.  ^-plate 
stand  camera.  It  had  much  brass- 
work  on  it,  and  was  fine  to  look  upon. 
The  lens,  which  was  removable,  I  kept 
in  a  little  wash-leather  case,  and  looked 
after  it  even  as  I  would  after  a 
jewel  of  great  price.  The  stand 
of  that  camera  was,  I  am  bound 
to  admit,  “  a  bit  squiffley.”  It  would 
double  up  unexpectedly,  and  the  little 
brass  plates  that  held  the  tripod 
head  hooks  would  come  off.  The 
dark  slide  (it  only  ran  to  one  dark  slide 
then)  was  light  -  tight  ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  it  would  hardly  open, 
while  the  shutter  of  it  often  absolutely 
refused  to  budge  an  inch,  and  I  used  to 
pull  the  tab  off  almost  every  time  1 
used  it.  In  an  evil  hour  I  asked  a 
friend  what  I  was  to  do  to  prevent  this 
sticking,  and  he  recommended  me  to 
rub  the  rebate  with  soap.  This 
answered  all  right  until  the  slide  got 
wet  one  day,  and  then  there  was  some 
fun.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
friend  had  foreseen  this  contretemps.  I 
admit  I  was  an  awful  question  asker, 
and  perhaps  he  suggested  soap  in  the 
same  spirit  as  a  brother-in-law  once 
suggested  tallow  as  a  substitute  for 
resin  when  I  was  learning  to  play  the 
fiddle. 

Of  course  I  kept  an  exposure  note 
book  in  those  days,  and  used  to  do 


huge  sums  in  order  to  calculate  what 
the  exposure  should  be  according  to 
the  tables  given  in  it.  They  were  not 
a  success ;  you  see  my  views  never 
happened  to  have  “  dark  foliage  in 
foreground,  with  water  in  middle 


distance,”  and  it  was  also  difficult  to 
grasp  the  difference  between  “  over¬ 
cast  ”  and  “  gloomy  ”  without  an 
example.  In  that  note  book  I  used 
to  put  down  precisely  how  I  tortured 


those  plates,  with  such  remarks  as 
“would  look  well  in  carbon,”  or  “must 
be  over-printed  to  get  effect,”  and  so 
on. 

About  this  period  I  became  notori¬ 
ous  as  having  a  camera,  and  was  in 
great  demand  for  pic-nics,  etc.,  whereat 
I  was  expected  to  take  groups  ad  lib. 
These  groups  used  to  haunt  me  after¬ 
wards,  as  I  was  wont  to  promise  a 
print  to  each  individual,  and  any 
photographer  knows  what  that  means. 
As  the  days  went  by  and  the  photo¬ 
graphs  were  not  to  hand,  I  used  to 
invent  all  sorts  of  excuses,  until  I  got 
the  character  of  being  a  confirmed  liar, 
and  had  to  spend  my  days  dodging 
my  long-suffering,  but  still  expectant, 
friends.  I  really  did  intend  to  make 
prints  from  these  negatives,  but  somehow 
I  never  managed  it — either  I  was  too 
busy,  or  it  was  too  dark,  or  I  was  out 
of  toning  solution  or  something,  and  at 
length,  after  many  months,  the  originals 
gave  it  up  as  a  bad  job,  and  looked  at 
me  coldly,  as  if  they  had  conferred  on 


Exposure  by  calculation. 


Dodging  one  of  my  unrequited  sitters. 


me  a  favour  which  had  never  been 
returned. 

The  hand  camera  next  appears  on 
the  road  of  my  past.  Heavens,  what  a 
difference  between  then  and  now.  We 
called  them  “detectives”  in  those  days, 
and  the  great  thing  was  to  hide  them 
in  a  pic-nic  basket,  or  a  book  or 
a  parcel.  Nobody  was  ever  taken 
in  by  them,  of  course,  for  their 
mechanism,  when  set  going,  made  as 
much  noise  as  a  four- horse- power 
motor,  while  the  peeping  lens  always 
betrayed  them.  Still,  like  ostriches, 
we  photographers  fancied,  because  we 
couldn’t  see  the  lens  ourselves,  that  it 
was  concealed,  and  were  blissfully  happy 
when  out  “stalking.”  When  I  think  of 
the  quality  of  my  first  “detective” 
negatives,  I  blush.  I  used  the  shutter 
at  high  speed,  and  forced  the  plates  in 


a  leaky  dark-room,  and  they  were  so 
grainy  and  yellow  and  thin  that  they 
were  absolute  nightmares.  They  frilled 
abominably,  also  strange  spots  and 
marks  appeared  on  them,  and  even  in 
the  “  best  Aristotype  ”  (which  I  pur¬ 
chased  in  half  sheets,  it  was  so  costly) 
they  failed  to  please  even  me.  The  lens 
of  my  hand  camera  was  also  a  mystery ; 
it  was  listed  as  “  fixed  focus,”  which  I 
took  to  be  a  lens  so  constructed  that  it 
wouldn’t,  on  any  pretence,  focus  on  any 
object  nearer  than  say  ioo  feet.  When 
an  older  photographer  suggested  that  I 
might  employ  it  in  my  ordinary  camera, 
it  being  an  R.R.,  I  thought  him  an 
idiot ;  the  thing  was  constructed  to 
take  views  only,  and  could  not  be  em¬ 
ployed  for  portraits.  There  are  many 
other  things  I  see  down  that  trodden 
road,  almost  too  numerous  to  mention  : 
my  struggles  with  lantern  -slide making; 
my  bromide  printing  ;  my  search  for  a 
“good”  developer,  and  my  constant 
desire  to  change  apparatus.  But  it  is  all 


The  Defective  Detective. 


over  now,  and  I  ride  in  comparatively 
calm  water.  I  can  watch  a  negative 
develop,  just  as  it  should,  without  wild 
enthusiasm ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
can  watch  it  fade  into  over-exposed 
oblivion  without  saying  much  likely  to 
damage  my  immortal  soul.  Still,  I 
often  regret  those  old  days,  and  the  joys 
and  sorrows  they  brought  with  them ; 
and,  alas,  my  £15  hand  camera,  with 
its  set  of  lenses  and  its  rising  front  and 
other  jimcracks,  does  not  give  me  half 
the  pure  delight  which  that  five-and- 
sixpenny  cardboard  arrangement  was 
wont  to  do. 


PHOTOGRAPHING  OLD  MEN. 

By  Ella  Tomlinson. 

THERE  are  just  as  many  old  men 
in  a  village  as  a  rule  as  there 
are  old  women,  but  they  are  not 
so  accessible  (photographically  speak¬ 
ing)  as  their  old  wives.  Work,  the 
slave  of  man,  claims  them  for  her  own 
from  early  morn  until  dewy  eve  ;  there¬ 
fore  if  you  want  an  old  man  sitter  you 
must  away  to  the  field  and  look  him  up, 
very  much  after  the  fashion  that  a 
botanist  looks  up  his  rare  flowers.  The 
botanist  does  not  know  the  exact  spot 
wherein  he  may  find  a  new  specimen, 
and  you  will  not  know  precisely  where 
to  locate  your  old  man,  who  has  not 
even  roots  to  detain  him  in  the  same 
place  until  you  arrive. 

In  the  summer  time  this  difficulty  is 
not  so  much  felt,  for  the  light  lasts  so 
long,  and  is  so  much  prettier  than  the 
cloudless  shining  of  the  day,  and  you 
can  get  hold  of  a  model  when  the  men 
return  from  work. 

Personally,  I  find  the  sterner  sex  a 
little  embarrassing  to  tackle.  It  is  not 
that  they  are  not  perfectly  willing  to 
stand  for  me,  as  a  rule,  but  it  requires 
a  little  boldness  to  plough  right  across 
a  field,  weighed  down  by  a  camera,  and 
for  no  apparent  reason  ask  a  perfect 
stranger  if  he  will  be  so  kind  as  to  stand 
for  his  portrait. 

The  embarrassment  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  old  man  is  keenly  alive 
to  one’s  apologetic  advance  across  the 
muddy  ruts  that  he  has  been  making 
with  his  plough,  though  he  never  comes 
a  step  to  meet  one. 
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There  is  small  opportunity  of  becom¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  such  a  model,  owing 
to  his  “  out  of  doors  ”  habits,  but  the 
necessity  is  not  so  pressing  as  it  is  with 
the  other  sex.  Men  are  less  self- 
conscious  and  embarrassed  ;  they  are 
not  so  particular  about  their  personal 
appearance,  and  a  few  buttons  less  upon 
their  coats,  and  the  old  “Jim  Crow,” 
instead  of  the  Sunday  “bowler,”  do  not 
fill  them  with  the  dismay  that  troubles 
the  mind  of  the  old  body,  who  has  to 
wear  her  “  everydays,”  and  may  not 
even  abandon  the  old  cotton  sun-bonnet 
for  her  best  bonnet  with  the  flowers 
upon  it.  But  I  have  known  exceptions 


hen  with  her  chick,  and  a  sort  of  sancti¬ 
fied  expression  was  apparent  upon  his 
face,  an  expression  suitable  to  a  wearer 
of  “  velvets.” 

The  average  old  man  has  ideas  of  his 
own  upon  photography.  Left  to  him¬ 
self,  he  selects  the  stiffest  and  most 
polished  chair  in  the  place,  upon  which 
he  seats  himself  with  his  knees  apart,  and 
each  one  blessed  by  a  widely-spreading 
hand.  His  feet,  being  abnormally  large, 
he  arranges  carefully  as  advance  guards ; 
and,  having  quite  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  posing  of  his  lower  man,  he  goes 
further,  and  attends  to  the  upper  portion. 
His  head  is  thrown  well  back,  and  his 


to  this  rule ;  at  times  man  also  is  filled 
with  the  pride  of  age. 

The  other  day  I  came  across  an 
instance  of  this,  and  I  had  to  await  my 
sitter  in  the  kitchen  while  the  old 
“  missus  ”  bustled  her  “  master  ’  into 
his  “  velvets.”  He  went  into  the  inner 
room  with  the  fields  still  clinging  to  his 
garments  and  the  smell  of  earth  about 
him  ;  he  came  out  again  a  regular  old 
“  toff,”  with  his  face  washed,  his  silver 
locks  brushed  until  they  shone  like  silk, 
and  wearing  a  tidy  suit,  that  I  must 
confess  became  him  very  well.  I  his 
•old  missus  pecked  all  round  him,  like  a 
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chin  stuck  forward  like  a  vice.  His 
nostrils  are  spread  wide,  like  the  nostrils 
of  a  snorting  horse,  and  somewhere  in 
the  back  regions  of  his  head  stand  a 
pair  of  defiant  eyes.  This  is  clearly 
the  Sunday  collar  attitude.  You  may 
see  young  men  also  assume  it  when 
they  are  in  the  hands  of  the  photo¬ 
grapher.  It  is  all  right  for  the  Sunday 
collar,  but  it  is  very  bad  for  the  picture. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  the  old 
man  also  has  a  rooted  idea  that  he  must 
fix  a  steady  gaze  upon  the  camera  when 
having  his  “  photogrammy  took,”  and 
why  it  is  even  harder  to  disabuse  him 
of  that  idea  than  it  is  to  disabuse  the  old 
woman.  It  may  be  that  a  man’s  instinct 
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is  to  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination. 
He  wishes  to  know  personally  how  the 
thing  is  done,  and  he  looks  upon  the 
camera  as  he  would  upon  a  new  cow — 


with  a  solid  determination  not  to  be 
“  done  ”  in  the  bargain. 

So  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  get  rid 
of  that  watchful  eye, 
and,  having  accom¬ 
plished  that,  you  may 
generally  go  on  and 
prosper.  Your  old  man 
enters  into  the  spirit  of 
the  thing  after  the  first 
strangeness  has  worn 
off,  and  when  once  the 
position  is  selected,  he 
can  stand  steadily  under 
fire  in  it  for  as  long  as 
you  like.  He  has  no 
fine  feelings  to  tempt 
him  to  palpitate ;  the 
whole  proceeding  is  a 
duty  to  be  “  gone 
through  ”  with.  He 
would  as  soon  think  of 
laughing  or 


My  subject  was  “  A  bit  of  an 
argument,”  and,  having  placed  my 
figures,  I  requested  them  to  argue 
(“argify,”  I  think  they  called  it)  about 
something  or  other.  Then  I  retired 
beneath  the  focussing  cloth  to  watch  for 
the  desired  attitudes  and  expressions. 

My  jolly  old  sailor,  who  evidently 
knew  his  business,  did  his  part  to  per¬ 
fection. 

“  Why — did — you — do — that  —  there 
— thing — as — I — told — you — -you — was 
— not — to  —  do?”  he  demanded  over 
and  over  again,  wagging  a  peremptory 
finger  meanwhile. 

The  other  man,  who  was  seated  on 
some  steps,  replied  faithfully  each  time 
- — “  I  didn’t  do.” 

At  last,  however,  the  persistency  of 
his  mate,  who  would  not  take  his  word 
for  it  that  he  was  not  a  transgressor, 
got  upon  his  nerves,  and  he  began  to 
get  hot  and  angry — for  it  is  hard  to  be 
accused  of  doing  something  you  know 
nothing  about,  even  in  joke. 

“  Why — did — you — not — d - ” 

“  I  didn't  do,  I  tell  you  !  ”  roared  the 
irate  and  innocent  offender. 

At  this  point  the  picture  had  to  be 
hurried,  and  after  the  exposure  I 
hastened  to  step  out  of  the  sea  (where 
I  had  been  unconsciously  crouching 
behind  the  camera),  and  poured  oil  on 
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u.  moving  as 
he  would  think  of  drivin 


the  furrow 
crookedly  across  the  field.  Indeed,  I 
knew  one  instance  when  this  intensity 
of  purpose  nearly  culminated  in  disaster. 


the  troubled  water  out  of  my  purse. 

Later,  I  met  my  friends  coming  out  of 
the  village  public  house.  They  gave  me 
a  very  friendly  nod,  and  they  were  dis¬ 
coursing  happily. _ _ 


A  Little  Recreation. 


Ella  Tomlinson. 


The  Turnip  Cutter.  Ella  Tomlinson. 
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There  is  another  kind  of  old  man  that 
one  is  sometimes  called  upon  to  take — 
it  is  the  oldest  sort  of  all.  He  sits  in 
the  chimney  corner,  and  stares  before 
him.  He  is  stone  deaf,  and  his  chin 


trembles  with  age.  It  is  no  use  think¬ 
ing  of  making  a  picture  of  him — for  he 
is  like  old  china — too  delicate  to  be 
handled  much,  and  you  cannot  appeal 
to  him.  He  sees  you  are  speaking,  and 
fixes  you  with  a  vacant  stare,  and  as 
likely  as  not,  just  as  you  uncap  the  lens, 
he  will  turn  slowly  for  an  explanation 
to  his  old  wife  (who  has  unfortunately 
attracted  his  attention  at  last  by  her 
frantic  signs  to  him  to  keep  still).  Or 
he  will  suddenly  break  out  into  a  long 
discourse  upon  all  sorts,  of  events  that 
happened  “  long  before  ye  was  born 
or  thought  of,”  and  there  is  nothing  for 
it  but  to  wait  patiently  until  the  flow 
of  language  stops — as  suddenly  as  it 
began. 

But  this  is  not  the  sort  of  subject  one 
sets  oneself.  It  is  the  hale  old  fellow  in 
the  fields,  smelling  of  earth,  and  occu¬ 
pied  in  so  many  and  various  occupa¬ 
tions,  that  one  seeks  out.  There  is  a 
fascination  in  weaving  him  into  a  pic¬ 
ture  that  gets  such  ahold  upon  one  that 
there  is  a  danger  of  becoming  oblivious 
to  all  else. 

Labouring  under  such  a  condition 
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upon  one  occasion,  I  even  ordered  an 
inoffensive  clergyman  out  of  his  own 
grounds.  His  garden  adjoined  the  little 
strip  of  ground  that  belonged  to  my  old 
model.  The  picture  was  arranged  to 
my  liking.  My  old  man  wras  weeding 
his  cabbages  in  an  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory  manner.  Suddenly  upon  the 
ground  glass  appeared,  in  the  distance, 
an  interested  figure  clad  in  clerical  garb 
— a  figure  with  a  babe  in  its  arms,  and 
a  little  one  trotting  at  its  side.  Frantic¬ 
ally  the  focussing  cloth  was  thrown 
back,  and  with  rough  hair  and  a  rakish 
hat,  my  head  appeared  above  the  top  of 
the  camera — 

“  Go  away,  please  ;  go  away.  You 
are  spoiling  the  picture  !  ”  I  cried. 

The  undesirable  addition  to  the  photo¬ 
graph  disappeared  like  a  phantom — only 
upon  the  homeward  way  did  I  realize 
the  strangeness  of  my  behaviour. 

There  is  just  one  thing  that  an  old 
man  cannot  do  easily.  He  cannot  take 
his  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  fora  “  position  ” 


with  the  same  unconscious  and  pic¬ 
turesque  art  with  which  he  does  it  at 
other  times  everyday  of  his  life.  His 
arm  becomes  a  wooden  one  with  steel 
hinges.  By  no  manner  of  means  could 
he  get  that  pipe  back  again  to  his  mouth, 
after  he  has  finally  settled  it  for  you, 
without  a  curious  serpentine  twist — 
quite  foreign  to  his  usual  custom. 

The  Man  with  the  Pipe.  Agnes  Tomlinson. 
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But  that  is  a  little  matter,  and  we 
have  to  consider  his  wonderful  adapt¬ 
ability  in  almost  every  other  respect. 
He  is  like  a  sturdy  old  oak ;  every 
ancient  limb,  every  wrinkle,  and  every 
feature  of  his  age  (like  the  rugged  out¬ 
line  of  the  oak)  tends  only  to  beautify 
the  picture,  and  to  awaken  the  pleasure 
that  must  always  make  itself  felt  when 
the  heart  of  Nature  is  revealed  to  us  in 
any  of  her  creations. 


AN  ENLARGING  CAMERA 
AND  SLIDE. 

By  Albert  C.  Tandy. 

THOSE  amateurs  who  read  my 
former  article  in  these  pages, 
wherein  I  endeavoured  to  show 
them  how  many  little  pieces  of  useful 
apparatus  it  is  possible  to  make  for 
oneself  at  little  or  no  cost  will,  perhaps, 
welcome  these  simple  directions,  by 
which  a  cheap  and  serviceable  en¬ 
larging  camera  may  be  made. 

Now,  to  the  average  amateur  who 
does  not  want  his  hobby  to  monopolise 
all  his  spare  cash,  an  enlarging  camera 
is  rather  an  expensive  luxury  to  pur¬ 
chase,  and  he  will,  in  consequence, 
prefer  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  making 
his  own  enlargements,  sending  his 
negatives  out  to  some  firm  and  paying 
a  few  shillings  each  time.  Now  those 
few  shillings  will  pay  the  cost  of  a 
home-made  apparatus,  and  probably 
leave  something  over  to  defray  the  cost 
of  bromide  paper,  developer,  etc.  It  is, 
of  course,  very  nice  to  possess  classy 
apparatus  to  work  with,  yet  if  the  same 
results  can  be  obtained  from  our  rough 
and  ready  apparatus,  minus  the  shining 
coat  of  French  polish  and  bright  brass 
work,  and  we  do  not  mind  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  finish,  there  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  the  poorest  amateur  should 
deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  making  his 
own  enlargements  from  his  pet  nega¬ 
tives  on  bromide  paper,  or  of  enlarging 
the  negatives  themselves,  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  prints  are  required. 

Now  this  is  not  going  to  be  an 
elaborate  affair,  nor  are  there  going  to 
be  any  complications,  difficulties  being 
conspicuous  by  their  absence.  It  is 
simply  a  large  size  folding  bellows 
body,  long  extension  camera,  with  a 


single  dark  slide  to  take  either  a  sheet 
of  bromide  paper  or  a  plate. 

I  never  knew  an  amateur  who  had 
much  spare  room  for  his  work.  Indeed, 
the  poor  family  photographer  and  all 
his  “nasty,  messy  things”  are  gener¬ 
ally  very  much  in  the  way.  Anything 
is  good  enough  for  him,  and  he  gener¬ 
ally  has  to  be  content  with  a  small 
share  of  the  cellar  —  swallowing  his 
pride  to  the  extent  of  associating  with 
spiders  and  black  beetles  in  order  to 
carry  on  his  dark  work.  This  being 
the  case,  a  folding  tailboard  to  our 
camera  will  be  appreciated  ;  for,  being 
a  rather  cumbersome  piece  of  goods, 
it  would  take  up  more  room  than  we 
should  like  if  it  did  not  fold  up  into  a 
comparatively  small  compass. 

Let  us  proceed  to  make  our  camera. 
In  the  first  place  we  must  decide  the 
size  required.  Now,  for  the  snap- 
shotter  pure  and  simple,  a  whole-plate 
enlarger  would  probably  be  large 
enough  ;  but,  for  one  who  goes  in  for 
stand  work,  12  x  10  or  15  x  12  will  be 
more  suitable.  For  convenience  sake, 
I  shall  take  the  case  of  a  man  who 
possesses  a  small  camera,  and  who  will 
be  content  to  enlarge  up  to  whole-plate. 

In  case  this  size  does  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  other  readers,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  nothing  more  is 
necessary  to  build  a  larger  camera  than 
to  increase  all  the  measurements  in 
proportion.  The  materials  required 
are  : —  Black  lining  and  good  brown 
paper  for  the  bellows,  some  good  deal 
(free  from  knots),  four  brass  hinges, 
four  brass  side  clamps  (with  screws), 
some  thick  cardboard,  thin  ditto,  and 
some  glue. 

Having  collected  all  the  necessary 
materials  together  we  will  make  a 
start.  I  really  think  the  easiest  way 
for  the  amateur,  though  it  may  seem 
like  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse, 
will  be  to  make  the  dark  slide  first, 
then  build  the  camera  to  fit  it.  We  will 
presume  it  is  to  take  a  whole-plate. 
Place  the  sheet  of  thick  cardboard 
upon  the  table,  and  measure  oft  a 
piece  11x9  in.,  marking  it  off  with  a 
good  firm  line.  Now  with  a  flat  ruler 
and  a  sharp  knife  cut  the  shape  out. 

When  cutting  cardboard,  I  gener¬ 
ally  make  use  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
glass  underneath.  Lay  an  old  nega¬ 
tive  8-J-  x  6^,  if  you  have  one,  in  the 
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centre,  mark  the  size  as  before  and  cut 
it  out,  running  the  knife  outside  the 
line ,  so  that  the  opening  will  be  a  trifle 
larger  than  the  plate.  At  each  corner 
a  small  cross  piece  must  be  left  to 
engage  the  corners  of  the  plate.  These 
corners  are,  however,  cut  down  to  such 
a  thickness,  that  when  the  plate  is 
dropped  in,  it  should  be  flush  with  the 
cardboard  frame.  Now  cut  two  strips 
of  the  same  board,  n  x  i  in.,  glue 
them  firmly  down  each  side  of  the 
slide,  thus  making  the  recess  for  the 
plate  deeper,  and  two  other  pieces  the 
same  width  are  fitted  top  and  bottom. 
In  all  work  with  cardboard  and  glue,  I 
always  make  use  of  a  sheet  of  glass  and 
a  heavy  weight  to  press  the  parts  well 
in  contact,  and  give  them  plenty  of  time 
to  set.  (See  fig.  i.)  Now  cut  out  a 
piece  of  board,  yi  x  gb,  and  lay  it 
squarely  upon  the  slide.  This  is  the 


ceed  with  the  front.  Here  we  use  thin 
cardboard  only  —  similar  to  Bristol 
board. 

Cut  out  a  piece  of  card,  stout 
enough  to  stand  wear,  and  sufficiently 
thick  to  be  moderately  stiff,  io  X  7J  in., 
to  the  shape  of  fig.  3.  This  is  the 
shutter.  Place  it  in  position  over  the 
aperture  in  the  slide,  where  the  plate 
will  be,  and  see  that  it  is  set  squarely 
on,  with  an  equal  portion  overlapping 
each  side.  Now  build  up  the  slide  level 
by  gluing  two  long  strips  of  cardboard 
of  the  same  thickness  each  side,  and  fit 
a  piece  nicely  in  at  the  bottom.  These 
pieces  are  n  x  -|-in.  Cut  two  more 
pieces,  io^-  X  -J-in.,  and  glue  on  to  the 
the  first  pieces.  This  will  form  a 
groove  in  which  the  shutter  will  slide. 
The  -|--in.  left  at  the  top  of  slide  is  filled 
up  by  a  strip  of  the  same  board,  ^--in. 
wide  by  about  8  in.,  and  a  similar  piece 


door  of  the  back  of  slide,  and  must  fit 
tightly  in  a  recess  we  proceed  to  make 
for  it,  by  gluing  strips  of  cardboard 
the  same  thickness  all  round  it.  The 
top  of  this  door  is  hinged  to  the  slide 
by  a  piece  of  black  lining  doubled,  or 
by  a  thin  piece  of  leather.  This  finishes 
the  back  of  our  slide,  except  the  gluing 
of  a  small  loop  to  the  bottom  of  door  to 
open  it. 

One  word  as  to  using  the  dark  slide. 
In  the  case  of  bromide  paper,  I  lay  a 
good  piece  of  glass  in  first,  and  upon 
that  rest  the  paper,  backed  with  a  piece 
of  velvet.  The  plate  I  also  back  with 
velvet,  as  it  not  only  prevents  the  plate 
from  shifting,  but  also  prevents  any 
stray  light  from  creeping  in.  The 
back  now  presents  the  appearance  of 
fig.  2.  Turn  it  over,  and  we  will  pro- 


Figs.  1,2  and  3. 


is  glued  at  the  bottom,  the  shutter, 
when  pushed  right  in,  going  about  ^-in. 
into  the  recess  thus  formed.  See  that 
these  pieces  fit  together  well.  The 
better  the  fit  the  less  risk  there  is  of 
light  creeping  in.  Fig.  4  shows  the 
slide  complete.  All  that  remains  to  be 
done  is  to  glue  a  small  piece  of  card¬ 
board  on  the  bottom  of  the  shutter,  so 
that  it  will  not  come  right  out  when 
drawn  up,  and  to  paint  the  inside  black 
—though  this  is  not  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  A  paint  for  this  and  other  pur¬ 
poses  can  be  made  by  mixing  lamp 
black  with  turps.,  and  adding  a  small 
quantity  of  gold  size  or  varnish.  Mix 
it  up  thoroughly,  and  it  will  dry  a  dead 
black. 

Now  there  may  be  some  who  will 
not  care  to  make  their  own  slide,  and 
to  such  my  advice  is  to  buy  a  cheap 
one  of  the  size  required,  and  build  the 
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camera  to  fit  it.  Large  slides  cost 
money,  however,  and  though  I  do  not 
wish  to  make  any  invidious  selection, 
or  show  partiality  for  one  firm  more 
than  another,  I  must  call  the  attention 
of  my  readers  to  Horne’s  dark  slides  as 
being  the  very  thing  required. 

They  are  made  of  cardboard,  will 
wear  well,  and  are  cheap  ;  whole-plates 
costing  3/-,  I  believe.  Of  course,  it  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  state  that  I  have 
no  interest  in  the  firm,  but  only  speak 
from  my  own  experience. 

These  slides  are  double,  so  the  focuss¬ 
ing  slide  must  be  made  shallower.  In 
the  case  of  our  home-made  slide,  how¬ 
ever,  a  frame  is  made  the  same  depth 
as  the  slide,  and  the  ground  glass 
secured  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
frame  for  focussing  with  Horne’s 
slides  will  only  be  about  half  as  thick. 
This  is  easily  found  by  experiment. 

The  camera  now  claims  our  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  Tailboard.— For  the  tailboard 
we  must  obtain  a  good  plank  from  the 
timber  yard,  which  will  not  cost  much. 
Select  a  piece  as  free  as  possible  from 
knots,  and  it  will  save  no  end  of  trouble 
if  we  have  it  planed.  This  tailboard  is 
31  X  10  in.,  and  before  we  do  any¬ 
thing  else  we  must  cut  a  groove  the 
entire  length  each  side.  These  grooves 
are  to  engage  the  side  clamps  of 
the  camera,  back  and  front.  Having 
finished  the  grooves,  find  the  centre 
of  the  plank  and  measure  off  6  in.  This 


will  leave  12^  in.  each  side.  With  a 
fine  saw  divide  the  plank  into  three 
pieces — the  middle  piece,  as  before, 
being  6  in.  We  must  now  procure 
from  the  ironmonger  four  long  brass 


Fig.  4.  The  Slide,  with  shutter  half  drawn 
and  door  open. 


hinges,  costing  about  one  penny  each. 
Lay  the  tailboard  upon  a  flat  surface, 
place  the  hinges  in  position,  mark 
carefully  the  position  of  each  with  a 
pencil,  then  with  a  chisel  cut  away 
sufficient  to  sink  the  hinges  level  with 
the  surface  of  the  tailboard.  The  hinges 


may  now  be  screwed  in  place  and  the 
tailboard  is  finished,  and  may  be  stained 
and  varnished  if  desired. 

The  Camera. —  Now  procure  some 
wood  12  X  i|  in.  and  ^-in.  thick.  Cut 
two  pieces  this  size,  and  another 
10  x  1^  in.,  and  a  piece  for  the  top 
of  the  camera  back  10  x  1  in.  Join 
these  pieces  together  strongly  with 
glue  and  screws.  I  am  not  taking 
into  consideration  any  knowledge  of 
dovetailing,  etc.,  which  the  amateur 
may  have ;  but,  of  course,  if  he 
has  such  knowledge,  let  him  by  all 
means  make  use  of  it  in  building 
the  camera.  We  now  have  a  frame 
12  x  iox  if  in.  deep.  Cut  four  pieces 
of  wood,  ^  x  J-in.  thick,  just  long 
enough  to  go  the  whole  length  each 
side  the  frame.  These  are  glued  inside, 
the  two  strips  about  J-in.  apart  forming 
a  groove  for  the  dark  slide.  Cut  another 
piece,  10  x  1  in.,  and  glue  across  the 
bottom  of  the  camera  back.  This  ex¬ 
cludes  all  light,  and  should  be  covered 
with  black  velvet ;  the  top,  also,  should 
be  covered  in  the  same  manner. 

Brasswork.  —  We  must  now  pay 
some  attention  to  the  brasswork.  Some 
we  must  purchase,  but  a  great  deal 
may  be  made  by  oneself  with  a  little 
patience  and  ingenuity.  In  the  first 
place  four  brass  clamps  for  the  camera 
back  and  front  must  be  made  the  shape 
of  fig.  5.  These  are  easily  made  from 
springs  off  an  old  printing  frame,  as 
mine  were.  I  used  the  two  springs  of 
a  whole-plate  printing  frame,  hammered 
them  flat  and  cut  them  in  two.  Then  I 
filed  one  end  round,  drilled  three  small 
holes,  and  below  them  one  large  one 


Fig.  5.  Showing  clamp  in  position. 
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for  the  tightening  screw,  and  the  end, 
about  J-in.,  I  bent  at  right  angles. 
This  runs  along  the  groove  cut  along 
the  tailboard  when  focussing.  Screws 
and  bushes  for  tightening  the  clamps 
must  be  bought,  and  it  is  best  to  obtain 
them  from  a  photographic  dealer  in 
brasswork.  There  are  plenty  of  firms 
who  supply  all  the  necessary  brass- 
work  for  camera  making,  so  I  need  not 
mention  any.  A  glance  down  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  a  photographic  journal 
will  give  the  amateur  all  the  informa¬ 
tion  he  requires  upon  that  point. 
Having  obtained  all  the  needful  brass- 
work,  stand  the  camera  back  upright 
upon  the  tailboard,  place  the  clamp 
in  position,  with  the  bent  end  fitting 
into  the  groove  of  the  tailboard. 
With  a  pencil,  mark  through  the  holes 
made  for  the  screws,  and  for  the  large 


tightening  screw.  Having  made  the 
marks,  bore  the  necessary  holes,  let  in 
the  bush  each  side,  etc.  The  back 
frame  of  our  camera  is  now  complete, 
and  may  be  stained  and  varnished. 
When  dry,  screw  on  the  clamps  each 
side.  The  bushes  and  screws  will  cost 
1  /-  per  pair,  I  believe  ;  the  small  brass 
screws  are  cheap,  twopenny  worth  being 
enough. 

Camera  Front. — We  now  turn  to  the 
front  of  the  camera,  which  may  be  a  flat 
board,  or,  better  still,  made  like  the  lid 
of  a  box,  about  two  inches  deep.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  same  size  square  as  the 
camera  back,  12  x  10.  Fake  a  good 
piece  of  wood  this  size,  find  the  centre, 
and  cut  an  oblong  hole  about  3  X2|  in. 
This  is  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
rising  front,  which  is  very  useful  on 
an  enlarging  camera,  as  it  saves  us  the 


trouble  of  altering  the  position  of  the 
negative  or  print  being  copied.  On 
each  side  of  this  aperture  glue  two 
strips  of  wood  about  J-in.  thick  and 
4  in.  long.  Place  them  ^-in.  away 


from  the  aperture,  and  see  that  they 
are  parallel  with  each  other.  Now  cut 
two  strips  of  sheet  brass,  4  X  -Tin.,  and 
screw  them  down  upon  the  two  side 
pieces,  thus  forming  a  groove  for  the 
lens  board,  in  which  it  may  move  up 
or  down.  The  lens  board  is  made  from 
a  piece  of  wood  6  x  3  in.  and  J-in. 
thick.  It  must  fit  snugly  in  the  groove 
prepared  for  it,  so  that  it  will  remain  at 
any  place  it  is  moved  to.  A  hole  is 
made  in  the  centre,  of  such  a  size  as  to 
carry  the  lens  used,  and  then  the  front 
is  finished.  The  whole  front  board 
may  now  be  stained  and  varnished, 
and  two  clamps  screwed  upon  the  sides 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  did  the 
back. 

Bellows  Body. — We  now  proceed 
to  make  the  bellows,  and  this  is  really 
the  only  difficult  part  of  the  work.  In 
a  former  article  published  in  this  journal 
I  gave  directions  for  making  a  bellows, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not 
read  the  article  I  will  repeat  them. 
Good  brown  paper  and  black  lining 
are  the  materials  required,  and  some 
thin  glue.  Take  a  piece  of  black  lining, 
42F  x  30  in.,  and  paste  down  on  a  sheet 

<rJ  o  n  3 
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of  good  strong  brown  paper.  I  used 
thin  glue  for  the  purpose,  but  paste 
would  do  as  well.  When  the  lining  is 
laid  upon  the  paper  (which  has  received 
a  good  coating  of  hot  glue  or  paste),  rub 
it  smooth  with  a  hand-brush — working 
from  the  centre  to  all  the  corners.  In 
this  way  one  can  get  it  quite  smooth 
and  free  from  wrinkles.  When  nearly 
dry  take  a  piece  of  chalk  and  a  ruler. 
Measure  off  10  in.  from  the  end  ;  from 
this  mark  measure  n  in.,  then  10  in. 


Fig.  6.  Camera  front. 


Figs.  7  and  8. 
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again,  and  lastly  11  in.  Half  an  inch  is 
left  over;  this  is  for  joining  up.  Now 
rule  lines  the  entire  length,  and  1  in. 
apart,  which  are  to  act  as  guides  in  the 
folding.  These  lines  are  to  be  drawn 
parallel  with  the  edge  of  the  forty -two  inch 
length.  The  material  is  now  to  be 
folded  to  form  a  square — not  a  true 
square,  as  it  will  be  11  x  10  in.  This 
brings  the  two  ends  together,  and  it 
must  be  firmly  secured  with  glue,  for 
which  purpose  the  spare  half-inch  was 
left.  When  the  glue  is  dry,  the  bellows 
may  be  folded  as  follows.  Obtain  a 
box  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  bellows  to 
put  inside.  This  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  though  a  great  convenience, 
and  is  simply  to  act  as  a  solid  founda¬ 
tion  upon  which  to  work.  Push  the 
box  in  until  only  the  first  inch  of  the 
material  projects  beyond  it,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fold  this  down  firmly — one  side 


ing  it  to  get  hard  and  fast  before  gluing 
the  next,  and  paying  special  attention 
to  the  corners.  This  completes  our 
enlarging  camera,  and  I  hope  I  have 
made  myself  fully  understood.  An  idea 
as  to  its  appearance  may  be  obtained 
by  the  drawing.  I  forgot  to  mention  a 
brass  clip  or  catch  screwed  on  the  top 
of  camera  back  (as  fig.  8)  to  keep  all 
together  when  camera  is  folded  up,  each 
catch  engaging  a  screw  head  on  the 
ends  of  tailboard ;  or  straps  may  be 
used  instead,  one  on  each  end  of  the 
tailboard.  With  this  camera  enlarge¬ 
ments  can  be  made,  or  copying  can  be 
done.  By  using  a  ^-plate  lens  or  a 
short-focus  ^-plate  lens,  one  can  enlarge 
two  or  three  times  ;  and  by  using  a 
whole-plate  lens  we  can  take  whole- 
plate  photographs  direct  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  is,  altogether,  as  useful  a 
piece  of  apparatus  as  an  amateur  could 


at  a  time — using  the  box  to  press  it  on. 
(See  fig.  7,  which  will  help  to  make  my 
meaning  clear).  Now  push  the  box 
two  inches  further  in;  take  the  top  fold 
of  bellows  just  made,  and  press  firmly 
upon  the  third  chalk  line ;  turn  box 
over  and  repeat  upon  the  opposite 
side,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  corners,  which  may  be  made  much 
neater  by  being  pinched  with  a  pair  of 
flat-nosed  pliers.  Always  make  the  top 
and  bottom  fold  first,  then  the  sides. 
Having  made  our  first  fold,  the  rest  is 
comparatively  easy.  The  chalk  lines 
are  soon  removed  with  a  damp  rag, 
when  the  bellows  are  completed. 

The  bellows  being  finished,  one  end  is 
to  be  glued  strongly  to  the  camera  front, 
while  the  other  is  fastened  to  the  camera 
back  :  gluing  one  side  at  a  time,  allow- 


Fig.  9. 

The  camera  complete,  half-way  open  and  closed. 


desire  to  utilize  his  spare  time  in 
making,  and  will  prove  its  value  over 
and  over  again.  And  now,  if  there  is 
any  part  I  have  not  fully  explained  to 
the  reader,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  rectify 
the  omission  if  he  will  communicate 
with  me,  explaining  his  difficulty. 


To  Check  Focussing  Scale  of  a  Hand 
Camera. — All  the  distances  on  the  focussing 
scale  of  a  hand  camera  can  be  tested  for 
exactitude  by  the  expenditure  of  one  plate,  if 
the  work  is  done  at  night,  preferably  in  a 
garden  or  large  court.  Fix  the  camera  firmly 
in  position,  and  measure  very  carefully  from 
the  lens  the  different  distances.  Place  a 
lighted  candle  at  one  of  the  distances,  set  the 
lens  to  the  scale,  and  give  a  brief  exposure. 
Then  shift  the  candle  to  the  second  distance, 
and  a  little  to  one  side,  so  that  the  image  shall 
not  overlay  the  first.  Set  the  lens  for  that 
distance,  and  again  expose.  Do  this  for  each 
distance.  On  developing  the  plate,  all  the 
images  of  the  candle  should  be  sharp.  If  not, 
it  will  be  easy  to  find  out  which  marks  on  the 
scale  are  incorrect. — Photography . 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Editor  is  always  glad  to  hear  from  his  readers, 
and  their  letters  are  at  all  times  read  with  interest, 
though  it  is  not  as  a  rule  possible  to  reply  to  them  at 
great  length  or  as  fully  as  many  of  them  deserve. 
Suggestions  are  always  welcome,  and  when  practicable 
are  adopted. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

Rejected  manuscripts  are  returned  if  stamps  have 
been  enclosed  for  that  purpose.  Illustrated  articles 
describing  different  applications  of  the  camera  are,  as 
a  rule,  more  welcome  than  those  dealing  with  ordinary, 
every-day  processes.  See  also  notice  at  head  of 
“Answers  to  Correspondents.”  Address  letters — The 
Editor,  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The 
Country  Press,  Bradford. 

CIRCULATING  SET  OF  LANTERN 
SLIDES. 

A  set  of  ioo  lanterif.  slides,  selected  from  several 
competitions  in  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer, 
may  now  be  obtained  on  loan  for  exhibition  at  club 
meetings.  Carriage  must  be  paid  both  ways,  and  the 
club  engaging  the  slides  is  held  responsible  for  any 
damage  in  transit. 

OUR  POSTAL  CLUB. 

The  Postal  Club  of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photo¬ 
grapher  has  been  established  several  years.  The 
qualification  for  admission  is  the  taking  of  a  prize  or 
certificate  in  one  of  our  pictorial  competitions.  There 
are  now  one  or  two  vacancies.  Address  letters  of 
enquiry  to  the  Editor,  who  will  forward  terms  of 
subscription,  rules,  etc. 

CALENDAR. 

Sept.  29 — Nov.  4.  Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society  in  the  'New  Gallery.  Secretary  :  A.  W.  W. 
Bartlett,  66,  Russell  Square,  London,  W.C. 

Oct.  28 — Nov.  1.  Exhibition  of  the  Sefton  Park  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society.  Hon.  Sec.  :  Geo.  Birtwhistle,  7, 
Gainsborough  Road,  Sefton  ParK,  Liverpool. 

*  * 

* 


Death  of  Dr.  On  the  nth  of  May,  Dr.  R.  L. 
R.  L.  Maddox.  Maddox  died  at  Portswood, 
Southampton,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five. 
Born  at  Bath 
in  1816,  he 
studied  medi¬ 
cine  at  Uni¬ 
versity  Col¬ 
lege,  London, 
ultimately  tak¬ 
ing  his  degree 
at  Edinburgh. 
Ill-health  com¬ 
pelled  him  to 
take  a  voyage 
round  the 
world,  and 
after  that  he 
began  a  prac¬ 
tice  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 
He  also  prac¬ 
tised  at  Ajac¬ 
cio  and  Genoa,  besides  occupying  the  post  of 
resident  physician  to  the  late  Duke  of  Mont¬ 
rose,  the  late  Sir  Watkins  Williams  Wynn 
and  Lady  Katherine  Bannerman.  He  married 


twice.  His  contribution  to  the  science  of 
photography  is  the  gelatine-bromide  process, 
of  which  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  he  was  the 
discoverer — though  not  until  his  work  had 
been  taken  several  steps  further  by  other 
experimenters  was  the  genuine  dry  plate 
produced.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  W.  Jerome 
Harrison,  written  in  1887,  Dr.  Maddox  gives 
an  account  of  the  experiments  which  led  to 
his  discovery.  This  letter  was  published  in 
Mr.  Harrison’s  well-known  book  on  the 
History  of  Photography,  and  we  have  ven¬ 
tured  to  reprint  it  in  the  front  portion  of  our 
journal  this  month. 

* 

Sermon  to  Photographers  come  in  for  a 
Photo-  good  deal  of  abuse  now- 

graphers.  a- days.  They  are  called 

camera  fiends,  refused  ad¬ 
mission  to  many  public  places,  insulted  by 
golfers,  despised  by  painters  and  otherwise 
treated  badly.  It  is  a  pleasant  surprise  there¬ 
fore  to  find  a  clergyman  in  the  Church  of 
England  actually  preaching  a  special  sermon 
for  photographers.  This  event,  a  photo¬ 
graphers’  church  parade,  it  was  called  ; 
actually  took  place  at  Folkestone  on  Whit- 
Sunday,  when  the  Rev.  Edward  Husband,  of 
St.  Michael’s,  preached  from  the  text  “  In  all 
thy  ways  acknowledge  Him,  and  He  shall 
direct  thy  paths.”  It  is  satisfactory  to  note 
that  there  was  a  large  congregation,  and  that 
the  service  was  bright  with  music,  both 
instrumental  and  vocal.  “It  is  customary 
with  a  great  many  people,”  said  the  preacher, 
”  to  sever  religion  from  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  to  recognise  no  affinity  the  one  with  the 
other  ;  and  to  keep  religion  and  science  shut 
off  from  one  another  in  two  different  compart¬ 
ments  of  the  mind.  It  has  for  its  parallel 
those  who  think  that  religion  is  a  Sunday,  and 
not  a  week-day  observance.  Men  write  over 
their  business  door  ‘  Business  is  business,” 
and  over  the  church  door  ‘  Religion  is 
religion  ’  ;  and  they  say  to  Religion  ‘  Never 
come  in  here,’  and  to  Business  ‘  Never  go  in 
there  ’  ;  and  so  our  week-day  work  is  put  out¬ 
side  the  domain  of  religion,  although  nearly 
the  whole  of  Christ’s  religious  life  of  thirty- 
three  years  on  earth  was  spent  in  work  as  a 
carpenter  at  Nazareth.”  Then  he  went  on  to 
show  how  science  was  a  part  of  religion,  and 
that  photography  had  done  a  great  deal  to 
reveal  God  in  nature  to  the  people.  The 
whole  address  was  wisely  conceived  and  sen¬ 
sibly  worded  and  must  have  had  a  potent 
effect  upon  those  who  listened  to  it.  I  wish 
we  might  have  more  preaching  of  a  like  kind. 


Painters  as  In  discussing  the  question 
Judges  of  of  painters  acting  as  judges 

Photographs,  of  photographic  exhibitions, 
Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  whose 
opinion  is  emphatically  against  such  an 
arrangement,  makes  in  Camera  Notes  the 
following  observations  : — “  Painters  as  a  class, 
notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  accom¬ 
plished,  do  not  to-day  take  pictorial  photo¬ 
graphy  seriously.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  as 
they  have  not  devoted  any  time  or  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  possibilities  of  the  camera  as 
a  medium  of  art  expression.  They  have 
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confined  themselves  to  the  study  of  their  own 
speciality,  and  have  been  acquainted  with 
photography  only  in  a  casual  way.  The  lead¬ 
ing  photographic  workers  on  the  other  hand, 
have  not  only  studied  the  technical  side  of 
photography,  but  have  likewise  devoted  their 
energies  and  talents  to  acquiring  such  an 
artistic  training  as  is  essential  to  all  those 
desirous  of  doing  honest  and  sincere  work. 
By  technique,  as  here  used,  is  meant  such 
knowledge  of  the  nature  and  application  of 
the  tools  and  methods  employed  as  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  expression  of  those  ideas 
or  themes  intended  to  be  portrayed.  Possibly 
the  main  reason  which  prompts  the  urging  of 
painter-juries  is  the  popular  conception  that, 
because  the  great  mass  of  photographers  have 


had  little  or  no  training  in  art  and  are 
unfamiliar  with  its  simplest  principles, 
advanced  pictorial  photographers  likewise 
have  acquired  no  knowledge  in  this  direction. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The 
example  of  these  leaders,  together  with  the 
results  achieved  by  them,  has  shown  to  the 
new  workers  the  necessity  of  equipping  them¬ 
selves  for  their  calling  by  a  thorough  training 
in  art,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  knowledge  of 
photography.” 

* 

Forgot  to  How  often  is  the  apology 
Notice.  heard  “  I  forgot  to  notice 

that  the  camera  was 
crooked,”  or  something  of  that  sort,  when  an 


Street  Scene  Competition.  First  Prize. 

“’Midst  Manchester  Works  and  Factories.” 
George  Kelsall,  Manchester. 


amateur  displays  his  work  to  admiring  friends. 
“  I  forgot  to  draw  the  slide,  or  to  set  the 
shutter  —  forgot  some  ingredient  in  the 
developer  or  to  close  the  dark-room  door.” 
All  these  lapses  of  memory  arise  from  want  of 
practice,  and  the  man  who  puts  photography 
on  one  side  for  even  a  month  or  two  is  pretty 
sure  to  find  himself  rusty  when  he  begins  to- 
work  again.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  to 
become  really  proficient  one  must  be  in 
regular  practice,  that  is,  the  details  of  pro¬ 
cedure  must  come  naturally  without  much 
thought,  so  that  the  mind  is  set  free  to  look 
ahead — to  consider  the  point  of  view,  and 
each  one  of  those  other  essential  points  neces¬ 
sary  for  good  work.  The  man  who  has  to- 
consciously  stop  to  think  about  setting  the 
shutter  and  levelling  the  camera, 
cannot  give  his  undivided  at¬ 
tention  to  the  landscape — any 
more  than  an  author  who  mani¬ 
pulated  his  pen  like  a  child  at 
school  could  write  anything 
worth  reading.  Saturdays  are 
too  few  in  number — they  ought 
to  come  at  least  twice  a  week. 
But  the  photographer  who  makes 
the  best  use  of  his  Saturdays 
may  do  a  great  deal — he  may 
keep  himself  in  “  form,”  and  be 
always  ready  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  a  longer  outing  when 
occasion  admits.  But  he  who 
takes  out  the  camera  for  his 
allotted  fortnight’s  holiday  only 
will  rarely  bring  home  anything, 
of  real  merit. 

•  * 

The  Junior  The  twenty-fifth 
Salon.  of  the  month  has. 

not  yet  been 
reached,  but  I  am  able  to 
announce  with  confidence  a 
most  promising  prospect  for  The 
Junior  Salon  next  month.  Al¬ 
ready  the  entries  pretty  well  fill 
a  large  box,  and  though  I  have 
not  counted  them,  I  know  that 
they  number  several  hundreds, 
and  probably  exceed  a  thousand . 
Every  post  brings  in  a  big  pile, 
so  that  by  closing  day  there 
will  be  some  hours  of  selecting 
work  to  do  for  myself  and 
my  assistants.  The  issue  next  month  will  con¬ 
sist  of  28  pages  of  articles  and  notes  and  six¬ 
teen  pages  ”  Salon”  proper.  As  the  issue  costs  a 
small  fortune  to  produce,  1  hope  my  supporters 
will  let  their  friends  know  about  it  and  buy 
an  extra  copy  or  two  to  give  away.  For  the 
articles  in  this  special  issue  I  propose  to  make 
myself  almost  entirely  responsible.  The 
subjects  thereof  I  prefer  not  to  announce 
beforehand — but  I  venture  to  hope  they  will 
be  as  amusing  and  attractive  as  usual.  I 
think,  also,  I  shall  be  able  to  induce  our  old 
friend,  A.  Bank  Clarke,  to  write  something 
about  snobs  or  other  photographic  failures — 
perhaps  even  to  let  us  enjoy  a  private  view  of 
his  new  exhibition  pictures.  We  shall  see. 
Last,  but  not  least  in  interest,  a  series  of  new 
Prize  Competitions  will  be  announced,  some 
being  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  run. 
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Index  and  The  present  issue 
Title  Page,  contains  four  ad¬ 
ditional  pages  — 
thirty-six  in  all,  and  includes  an 
index  and  title-page  for  the  volume 
which  is  completed  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  issue.  Volumes  bound  in 
cloth  and  lettered  in  gilt  may 
now  be  had  from  the  publishers, 
price  4/6,  post-free  4/1 1.  Need 
I  suggest  that  such  a  volume  would 
make  a  nice  present  for  a  friend. 


*  * 

* 

The  Convention. — We  gave 
a  list  of  the  Convention  excursions 
last  month.  A  few  new  details 
may  now  be  added  from  the  full 
programme,  which  is  now  ready 
and  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  Mr.  F.  A.  Bridge,  East 
Lodge,  Dalston  Lane,  London, 

N.E.  We  may  remind  our  readers  that  any¬ 
one  may  become  a  member  of  the  Convention 
by  paying  5s.,  the  annual  subscription.  The 
Convention  begins  on  Monday,  July  7.  At 
7-30  the  opening  conversazione  will  take  place 
in  the  Guildhall,  when  the  members  will  be 
officially  welcomed  to  the  city  by  the  Right 
Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Cambridge  (G.  Kelt, 
Esq.).  Sir  Robert  Ball,  the  President,  will 
deliver  his  address.  Tuesday’s  excursion  is 
to  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Lavenham,  and  Long 
Melford  ;  Wednesday’s  to  Ely.  On  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  annual  meeting  m  the  morning  ;  a 
garden  party  given  by  Sir  Robert  and  Lady 
Ball  in  the  grounds  of  the  Observatory  at  3 
o’clock ;  the  annual  dinner  in  the  evening 


Rules  and  The  careful  following  of  the 
Nature.  most  elaborate  rules  of  com¬ 

position  will  never  in  itself 
make  a  picture.  There  must  be  something 
more.  You  must  set  to  work,  net  so  much 
in  the  spirit  of  one  who  desires  merely  to  get 
a  good  photograph,  as  in  the  broader  spirit  of 
one  who  worships  at  the  shrine  of  nature. 
Let  your  love  and  not  your  camera  draw  you 
to  your  subject.  Remember  that  you  will 
succeed  best  in  that  class  of  subject  which 
moves- you  most  in  nature,  and  so  you  will  be 
furthering  your  study  of  the  true  art  of  photo¬ 
graphy  if  you  spend  an  hour  in  gazing  at  a 
scene  which  appeals  to  you  even  though  it  be 
utterly  beyond  the  scope  of  your  camera,  for 
you  will  be  learning  to  enter  into 
the  inner  circle.  Others  who 
merely  study  the  rules  of  com¬ 
position,  and  talk  the  art  jargon 
of  massing  their  lights  and  shades 
and  obtaining  their  delicate  half¬ 
tones,  may,  if  they  choose,  claim 
an  acquaintanceship,  it  may  even 
be  an  intimate  acquaintanceship, 
with  nature,  but  you  will  be  far  on 
the  road  to  friendship,  and  unless 
you  can  attain  to  these  terms  you 
will  always  fail  to  give  full  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  true  spirit  of 
nature,  for  to  none  but  a  friend 
will  she  reveal  her  secrets. — 

H .  Stnvart  Wallace. 


at  7.  Friday’s  excursion  is  to  St.  Ives,  Hem- 
ingford  and  Houghton.  More  than  three 
hundred  members  were  present  at  Oxford  last 
year,  and  it  is  likely  that  an  equally  large 
gathering  will  meet  at  Cambiidge.  The  Pho¬ 
tographic  Convention  is  a  most  interesting  and 
enjoyable  function. 

The  Sunderland  Camera  Club  held  their 
annual  week-end  excursion  at  Whitsuntide,  the 
district  visited  this  year  being  Whitby.  A  good 
number  of  members  left  Sunderland  on  Friday 
for  Sleights,  ten  minutes  run  from  Whitby. 
An  extensive  programme  had  been  arranged, 
and  as  very  fair  weather  favoured  the  under¬ 
taking,  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed.  Whitby 


with  its  renowned  Abbey,  Fish  Quay,  etc., 
was,  of  course,  “  done.”  The  river  was  not 
neglected,  a  boating  party  leaving  from 
Runswarp  on  the  Saturday  afternoon.  Iburn- 
dale,  Uggleburnby,  and  Rigg  Mill  were  down 
on  the  programme  for  Monday,  and  on 
Tuesday,  Whitby  and  the  district  round 
Sleights,  were  again  explored.  The  photo¬ 
graphic  business  was  concluded  by  the  taking 
of  the  official  group,  and  the  holding  of  a 
meeting  at  which  it  was  decided  to  visit  the 
Lake  District  next  year.  Close  upon  two 


Postman,  Policeman,  Milkman,  Hawker  Competition. 
First  Prize.  “  Another  pint,  please.” 

Miss  H.  Phillips,  Colwyn  Bay. 
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hundred  plates  were  exposed,  some  results  of 
which  will  doubtless  be  seen  at  the  Club’s 
Exhibition  in  the  Autumn. 

In  the  “  Watkins  Manual,”  a  shilling  book 
just  issued,  Mr.  Alfred  Watkins,  of  exposure 
meter  fame,  has  embodied  a  practical  account 
of  exposure  and  development  according  to  the 
precise  mathematical  methods  of  which,  for  a 
long  time,  he  has  been  an  advocate.  By 
means  of  tables,  exact  date,  and  the  instru¬ 
ments  for  determining  exposure  and  timing 
development  that  bear  his  name,  Mr.  Watkins 
eliminates  all  empiricism  from  photographic 
practice,  and  enables  those  who  follow  his 
system  to  arrive  at  their  results  with  almost 
absolute  certainty.  For  a  great  many  people 
this  method  is  the  only  safe  one,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  will  gradually  come  in  to 
much  more  general  use  than  at  present.  We 
are  glad  to  see  the  Watkins  system  put  into 
book  form,  and  strongly  advise  those  of  our 
readers  who  like  to  work  by  figures  to  become 
possessed  of  a  copy,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  any  dealer,  or  direct  from  the  Watkins 
Meter  Co.,  Hereford. 

A  new  and  popular  edition  of  the  Iveartons’ 
book,  ‘‘With  Nature  and  a  Camera,”  is  out, 
the  price  being  7s.  6d.  At  this  price  every¬ 
body  ought  to  possess  a  copy.  We  know  of 
no  more  interesting  book  for  those  who  like  to 
read  about  wild  nature  and  see  pictures  of 
birds,  their  nests  and  young,  of  rabbits,  hedge¬ 
hogs  and  other  animals,  and  of  people  whose 
business  it  is  to  trap  or  snare  them.  Perhaps 
the  best  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  dealing 
with  the  Keartons’  experience  in  the  island  of 
St.  Ivilda,  but  it  is  almost  invidious  to  make 
distinctions  where  everything  is  so  good. 
With  such  a  wealth  of  pictures  (180),  all  from 
photographs,  the  volume  is  specially  inviting 
to  photographers.  (Cassell  &  Co.,  Ltd.). 

The  new  lecturer’s  list  of  the  Photographic 
Union  hasjust  been  issued,  and  is  noteworthy  in 
respect  to  the  numerous  additional  men,  whose 
names  appear  therein  for  the  present  ssason, 
The  choice  of  lecturers  now  obtainable  by  the 
twenty-four  clubs  in  the  Union  is  certainly 
better  than  ever  it  was.  We  understand  that 
the  Union  will,  under  certain  circumstances, 
admit  other  societies,  not  in  Yorkshire,  but 
adjacent  to  the  borders  of  that  county  ;  so  if 
this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  club  wishing 
to  join,  a  communication  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Union,  Mr.  Ezra  Clough,  10,  Farcliffe 
Road,  Bradford,  will  bring  particulars  in 
response. 

Record  Work. — This  subject  is  discussed 
very  sensibly  by  T.  F.  Brogden  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Amateur  Photographer  ‘‘It  is  a 
good  sign”  he  says,  ‘‘that  there  has  been 
quite  a  revival  of  ‘work’  photographs,  for  it 
must  not  be  imagined  that  record  work  is  only 
to  be  done  on  old  buildings.  The  portrayal  of 
decaying  trades,  dress,  manners,  etc.,  of  our 
population  is  in  just  as  much  need  of  a 
sympathetic  translator.  Here,  therefore,  our 
artistically  minded  camera  men  can  spread 
their  ethereal  wings,  and  feel  assured  that 
more  good  will  ultimately  come  out  of  such 
work  lovingly  done,  than  out  of  their  mud 
landscapes  and  the  like.” 


The  Royal  Photographic  Society. — The 
Prospectus  of  the  Forty-seventh  Annual 
Exhibition  has  now  been  issued.  The  Exhi¬ 
bition  opens  September  29th  and  lasts  until 
November  4th.  As  usual  the  rooms  will  be 
at  the  New  Gallery  in  Regent  Street.  As 
before  the  exhibits  will  be  divided  into  the 
following  five  departments : — Selected  pictorial 
photographs,  general  professional  work,  photo¬ 
graphic  apparatus  and  material,  photo-mech¬ 
anical  processes  of  reproduction,  scientific 
photography  and  photography  in  its  technical 
applications.  Full  details  as  to  regulations 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary,  A.  W.  W. 
Bartlett,  66,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

New  German  Books. — We  have  received 
the  following  works  from  the  publishing  house 
of  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a.S.  They  form 
volumes  of  the  “  Encyclopedia  of  Photo¬ 
graphy,”  issued  by  that  firm  : — ‘‘  Wissens- 
chaftliche  Arbeiten,”  by  Dr.  Liippo-Cramer  ; 
"Die  Kunst  des  Vergrosserns  auf  Papieren 
und  Platten,”  Dr.  F.  Stolze ;  ‘‘Der  Platin- 
druck,”  by  Arthur  Freiherrn  von  Hiibl ; 
“  Die  Entwicklung  der  Photographischen 
Bromsilbertrockenplatte,  und  die  Entwick- 
ler,”  by  Dr.  R.  A.  Reiss;  and  “Das  Photo- 
graphische  Objektiv,”  by  Hugo  Scheffler. 

An  Exhibition  of  Pictorial  Photographs, 
collected  by  invitation,  is  now  to  be  seen  at 
the  Royal  Museum  and  Art  Gallery,  Peel 
Park,  Salford.  The  galleries  are  open  from 
10  a.m.  till  8  p.m.,  and  on  Sundays  2  p.m.  to 
6  p.m.,  on  Fridays  closed  all  day.  The 
collection  includes  some  of  the  best  pictorial 
photographs  that  have  been  produced,  and  no 
amateur  in  the  North  of  England  should  lose 
the  opportunity  of  paying  Salford  a  visit. 

We  have  received  a  booklet  from  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  Company  of  Ireland,  giving 
details  and  illustrations  of  many  pleasing 
tours  in  the  North  and  West  of  Ireland. 
Photographers  who  contemplate  a  holiday  in 
the  Emerald  Isle,  should  write  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent’s  Office,  at  Dublin,  for  the  book.  It 
tells  also  where  dark-rooms  are  provided  in 
hotels. 

The  National  Photographic  Record  Associ¬ 
ation  invite  the  co-operation  of  photographers 
all  over  the  country,  in  securing  a  series  of 
prints  illustrating  local  coronation  celebra¬ 
tions.  Those  who  have  been  successful  in  ob¬ 
taining  interesting  subjects  should  send  prints 
to  George  Scamell,  21,  Avenue  Road,  High- 
gate,  London,  N. 

A  trip  to  the  Scottish  Islands,  from  August 
16th  to  23rd,  is  being  organized  by  the 
Ashton- under -Lyne  Photographic  Society. 
Members  and  friends  who  desire  to  go  on  this 
trip,  must  deposit  five  shillings  each  with  the 
Secretary,  Harry  Williams,  127,  Welbeck 
Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 

People  carrying  cameras  are  not  admitted 
to  Kew  Gardens  on  Sundays,  according  to  a 
gentleman  who  writes  complaining  to  the 
Morning  Post.  It  would  seem  as  though  the 
authorities  at  Kew,  in  addition  to  their  regular 
duties,  proposed  to  regulate  the  consciences  of 
amateur  photographers. 

"Enlarging  Negatives”  is  the  subject  of  the 
latest  issue  of  the  Photo-Miniature. 
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The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Sefton 
Park  Photographic  Society  (Liverpool)  is  fixed 
for  October  next.  Entries  close  October  15th. 
Particulars  may  be  had  from  the  Hon.  Sec., 
Geo.  Birtwhistle,  7,  Gainsborough  Road, 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

The  Austin  -  Edwards  Monthly  Film 
Negative  Competition. — The  Prize  Camera 
for  June  has  been  awarded  to  Rev.  Thomas 
Gough,  Grammar  School,  Retford,  Notts., 
for  his  negative  :  “Italian  Street  Scenes.’’ 

A  one-man  exhibition,  by  Mr.  Smedley 
Aston,  is  now  on  view  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Royal  Photographic  Society.  Anyone  will  be 
admitted  on  presentation  of  visiting  card. 

A  camp  of  photographers,  under  the 
management  of  Walter  D.  Welford,  is  to  be 
pitched  during  the  second  week  in  July  at 
some  place  on  the  River  Avon. 

A  new  edition  of  the  “  Beginner’s  Guide  to 
Photography,”  making  the  sixtieth  thousand, 
has  been  issued  by  Perken, 

Son  &  Rayment,  99,  Hatton 
Garden,  London,  E.C. 

“  First  Steps  in  Photo- 
Micrography,”  by  F.  Mar¬ 
tin  Duncan,  F.R.H.S.,  is 
a  newly  issued  volume  in 
the  Amateur  Photographer 
Library. 

*  * 

* 

Trade  Messrs. 

Specialities  Penrose 
and  Notices.  and  Co. 

write  as 
follows : — We  shall  be  glad 
if  you  will  kindly  make  the 
fact  known,  through  your 
valuable  journal,  that  we 
are  daily  giving  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  use  of  Dr. 

E.  Albert’s  Collodion 
Emulsion,  and  evening 
classes  are  being  held  to 
enable  practical  operators 
to  obtain  fuller  instruction  and  practice.  We 
have  an  electric  light  studio  specially  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  instruction  is  given 
by  Mr.  H.  O.  Klein,  who  is  an  experienced 
worker  in  this  process.  The  greatest  interest 
has  been  taken  in  the  application  of  the 
emulsion  to  three-colour  work,  but  it  has  also 
been  successfully  applied  to  ortlrochromatic 
copying,  line  and  half-tone  negative  making, 
transparency  and  lantern  slide  making,  ferro¬ 
type  positive  work,  and  photography  on 
engravers’  wood  blocks.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  process  is  of  wide  adapt¬ 
ability,  and  we  think  that  many  photographers 
will  be  glad  to  take  the  opportunity  of  obtain¬ 
ing  practical  instruction  in  a  photographic 
method,  which  has  always  been  acknowledged 
as  productive  of  the  most  beautiful  results, 
but  which  has  of  late  years  fallen  so  much 
into  desuetude. 

Few  amateurs  are  likely  to  get  a  chance  of 
photographing  the  King,  certainly  not  in  his 
state  robes.  A  novelty,  in  the  shape  of  a 
negative  of  His  Majesty,  will  therefore  be  likely 
to  meet  with  a  ready  sale,  especially  as  there 


is  no  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  prints  an 
amateur  may  make.  Negatives  in  four  differ¬ 
ent  sizes,  from  carte-de-visite  up  to  12  x  10, 
may  be  obtained  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
from  W.  Tylar,  Aston,  Birmingham.  Another 
curious  “  Coronation  ”  novelty,  issued  by  the 
same  house,  is  a  complete  Bible,  with  portraits 
of  the  King  and  Queen  in  the  cover.  This- 
marvellous  book  measures  only  if  inches  by 
ij  inches,  and  is  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  thick.  Of  course  the  type  has  been 
reduced  by  means  of  photography.  Those  with 
keen  eyesight  will  just  be  able  to  read  it.  With 
a  lens  it  is  easily  legible.  These  little  Bibles- 
are  sevenpence,  post-free. 

A  larger  daylight  loading  film  hand  camera 
has  been  brought  out  by  Messrs.  Geo. 
Houghton  &  Son  ;  it  is  the  same  pattern  as  the 
No.  1  Scout,  but  takes  a  picture  3J  x  2J  ins. 
Films  holding  either  six  or  twelve  exposures 
can  be  used  in  this  camera.  They  have  also 
several  new  cameras  of  other  patterns  :  one  of 


the  most  noteworthy  being  the  “  Ensign,” 
model  C.  It  will  take  roll  films  5x4  inches 
or  plates  ij  x  3J  inches.  These  modern 
cameras  are  well  worth  the  attention  Jof 
photographers. 

A  packet  of  printing-out  post-cards  for  6d. 
is  one  of  Messrs.  Marion  &  Co’s,  latest 
productions.  These  sensitized  post-cards  only 
require  washing  in  water  and  fixing  in  a  weak 
solution  of  hypo  when  they  yield  pictures  of  a 
pleasing  brown  colour.  Packets  of  masks  and 
discs  at  6d.  each  of  various  kinds  are  also 
supplied  in  connection  with  these  post-cards  ; 
nice  effects  can  be  produced  with  them.  They 
may  be  highly  recommended  to  amateur 
photographers. 

A  new  price  list  is  to  hand  from  the  English 
Office  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Goerz,  at  Holborn  Circus, 
E.C.  It  contains  particulars  of  two  new  series 
of  double  anastigmats,  and  of  the  Anschutz 
Cameras,  fitted  with  these  two  new  lenses. 


Street  Scene  Competition.  Second  Prize. 

“  Winter  with  its  Mist  and  Rain.” 

C.  Ponting,  .  Leeds. 
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The  extraordinary  progress  made  in  the 
manufacture  of  hand  cameras  will  be  evident 
to  any  who  compare  Messrs.  John  J.  Griffin 
and  Son’s  Cyko  camera,  costing  one  guinea, 
with  the  instrument  of  say  ten  years  ago  cost¬ 
ing  three  or  four  times  that  amount.  No  doubt 
the  verdict  would  be  in  favour  of  the  newer 
and  cheaper  instrument.  Here  is  a  camera 
taking  twelve  J-plates,  and  comprising  practi¬ 


cally  every  reasonable  movement  that  one 
could  desire.  Let  us  enumerate  a  few  of  these  : 
Iris  diaphragm,  working  from  // n  to  //22  ; 
speed  adjuster,  from  one-quarter  to  one-fortieth 
of  a  second,  also  a  switch  to  give  time  expo¬ 
sures  ;  capital  changing  mechanism,  with 
indicator  numbering  the  exposures.  The 
camera  would  be  cheap  at  twice  the  price. 

Messrs.  R.  &  J.  Beck  write  to  inform  us  that 
as  rumours  have  been  going  about  that  the 
Beck-Steinheil  Orthostigmat  Lenses  are  not 
manufactured  in  this  country,  but  merely  im¬ 
ported  for  resale,  they  wish  to  emphatically 
contradict  this  statement,  and  to  point  out  that 
the  lenses  are  made  at  their  factory  at  Kentish 
Town  from  the  raw  glass  up  to  the  finished 
article. 

We  have  received  a  new  catalogue  of  the 
“  Wizard  ”  Cameras  from  Messrs.  Seabrook 
Bros.  &  Co  ,  of  21,  Edmund  Place,  Aldersgate 
Street,  London,  E.C.  We  have  from  time  to 
time  mentioned  the  productions  of  this  firm  in 
favourable  terms.  We  recommend  any  who 
are  thinking  of  going  in  for  new  apparatus  to 
write  for  particulars  and  prices  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions. 

Dishes  of  a  new  description  are  now  to  be 
had  from  Messrs.  Ceo.  Houghton  &  Son,  88 
and  89,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C. 
“  Crystalate  ”  is  the  name  which  has  been 
given  to  this  material.  It  seems  to  be  most 
excellent  for  the  purpose.  Quarter-plate  dishes 
cost  qd.,  half-plate  9d.  They  appear  to  be 
very  hard,  and,  being  smooth,  will  be  easy  to 
clean. 

Kodak,  Ltd.,  have  succeeded  in  securing  for 
users  of  their  cameras  the  unrestricted  right 
to  photograph  in  the  buildings  and  grounds  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  during  the  forthcoming 
“  America  in  London  ”  Exhibition.  The 
privilege  extends  to  the  use  of  Kodaks  only, 
and  as  long  as  the  American  Exhibition  lasts. 

From  Fuerst  Bros,  we  have  a  sample  of 
“  Solaraxe,”  a  patented  backing  solution, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  convenient  and  easily 
applied  backings  which  we  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  using. 


A  pamphlet,  entitled  “  How  to  make  Ferro¬ 
types  and  Glass  Positives,”  may  now  be 
obtained  from  Mr.  Jonathan  Fallowfield, 
Central  Photographic  Stores,  146,  Charing 
Cross  Road,  London,  W.  It  contains  full 
practical  instructions,  and  also  a  price  list  of 
materials  and  apparatus  required. 

We  have  pleasure-  in  drawing  attention  to 
the  latest  price  list  of  Busch  Lenses  and  other 
apparatus,  which  may  now  be  obtained  from 
the  wholesale  agent,  Henry  F.  Purser,  Hatton 
Garden,  London,  E.C. 

The  Watkins  Meter  Co.  have  a  very  effective 
landscape  bromide  print  as  a  show-card,  bear¬ 
ing  in  appropriate  rustic  letters,  ' ‘  Watkins’ 
Dial  8s.  6d.  Exposure  Meter.” 

A  new  price  list  of  plates,  films,  and  special 
apparatus  has  been  issued  by  B.  J.  Edwards 
and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Castle  Bar  Works,  Ealing 
Dean,  W. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  the  price  list  of 
the  photographic  department  of  Messrs.  Boots, 
the  Cash  Chemists. 

Kodak ,  Ltd . ,  are  now  supplying  a  reliable  and 
efficient  reducing  solution  in  one  shilling  bottles. 


©nr  H>n3e$. 

Notice. — Winners  of  Prizes  or  Certificates  in  this 
column  are  eligible  to  become  Members  of  the  Practical 
anil  Junior  Photographer  Postal  Club,  ot  which  par¬ 
ticulars  are  frequently  given  elsewhere. 

Postman,  Policeman,  Milkman,  Haw= 
ker  Competition. — For  the  three  prizes 
offered  a  fair  number  of  prints  have  come  in, 
and  on  the  whole  they  are  fairly  satisfactory  ; 
in  fact  there  are  not  more  than  three  really 
bad  prints  among  them  ;  by  that  we  mean  the 
technique  is  good,  but  the  artistic  qualities, 
of  course,  vary  very  considerably.  We  give 
the  first  prize  to  Miss  H.  Phillips,  Woodland 
Park,  Colwyn  Bay,  for  the  picture  entitled 
‘‘Another  Pint,  please.”  The  second  prize 
goes  to  Adrien  E  Barbe,  8,  Wilton  Mansions, 
Kelvinside,  Glasgow,  for  his  group  of  Glasgow 
milk-boys  entitled  “  The  Morning’s  Milk.” 
The  third  prize  is  awarded  to  Miss  Agnes  B. 
Warburg,  8,  Porchester  Terrace,  London,  W., 
for  her  picture  of  a  sweet  hawker,  entitled 
“  Lollipops.”  Three  other  prints  are  well 
worth  certificates,  they  are  as  follows :  P. 
Rochussen,  Nyon  (Valid),  Switzerland;  D. 
Budge,  38,  Camden  Street,  Glasgow,  and  J. 
Harbottle,  3,  Vernon  Parade,  Gateshead.  Now 
a  word  or  two  about  the  unsuccessful  ones. 
George  Kelsall  would  have  done  better  if  he 
had  made  rather  less  of  the  cart  and  more  of 
the  milkman  ;  iron  work  and  wheels  are  not 
the  most  beautiful  things,  and  they  want 
keeping  in  the  background  as  much  as 
possible.  “  Chunterer  ”  selected  a  very 
ungraceful  hawker  and  let  him  stand  in  a 
very  ungraceful  atjtitude  ;  moreover  the  pur¬ 
chaser  is  rather  eclipsed  under  her  bonnet, 
and  the  whole  picture  is  just  a  little  bit 
muddy  and  lacking  in  vitality.  R.C.S.  has 
made  a  nice  clean  photograph,  but  there  is 
far  too  much  brickwork  and  brushwood,  and 
too  little  of  the  postman  himself ;  why  not 
have  placed  the  camera  rather  nearer?  Avon- 
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bourne  did  not  make  the  best  of  his  oppor¬ 
tunity  ;  he  let  his  milkman  grin  at  the  maid¬ 
servant  in  an  unbusiness-like  manner,  instead 
of  attending  to  his  duties  in  a  proper  fashion  ; 
this  also  spoils  the  work  of  “  Romio,”  whose 
child  is  unfortunately  one-legged.  The  idea  of 
“Francois”  is  very  good,  but  this  is  a  very 
over-developed  negative, and  so  sooty  and  white- 
washy  that  we  could  not  in  all  fairness  give  it  a 
higher  place  ;  “  Francois’’  should  try  again,  if 
he  can  master  technique  he  is  likely  to  make 


great  headway.  Two  more  competitors  have 
not  been  sufficiently  careful  in  regard  to  their 
models,  in  “Rover’s”  case  the  newsman  is 
palpably  posed,  and  on  the  girl’s  face,  so  far 
as  one  can  see  it,  there  is  an  inappropriate 
grin.  “  Ballivant  ”  goes  a  point  worse  still, 
and  the  lady  who  is  receiving  the  letter 
evidently  regards  the  whole  affair  as  a  huge 
joke.  We  are  sorry  for  these  numerous  little 
failings,  because  they  just  spoil  what  would 
otherwise  have  been  nice  work.  “  Limpet” 
has  not  chosen  a  sensible  attitude  for  the 
maid-servant ;  no  girl  would  let  the  post¬ 
man  approach  so  closely  without  turning 
round  towards  him.  “Bryant”  has  evidently 
been  at  some  trouble  in  connection  with  the 
competition,  for  he  contributes  no  fewer 
than  four  different  pictures  of  postmen  ;  the 
best  is  the  one  at  the  doorway,  but  here  again 
upon  the  features  of  the  models  we  find  the 
unmistakable  photographic  grin.  We  may 
point  out  to  Bryant  in  passing  that  his  dark¬ 
room  or  camera  is  not  light-tight,  for  there  is 
evidence  of  fog  on  each  one  of  his  prints.  A 
background  of  ivy  leaves  upon  which  the  light 
shines  very  strongly,  is  not  a  good  one  at  all 
to  choose  for  a  portrait ;  this  is  the  point 

B.  Wood  should  take  to  heart.  Each  one  of 
the  leaves  makes  a  distracting  point  of  light 
and  leads  the  eye  away  from  the  main  subject. 

C.  Ponting  makes  too  much  of  the  cart  ajnd 
too  little  of  the  horse.  The  print  of  F.  A.  P. 
Senior  is  very  hard  indeed  ;  the  contrasts  are 
much  too  strong.  “  Snap’s”  young  milkman 
is  obviously  posed.  John  Smith’s  hawker  has 
his  back  turned  and  one  cannot  say  what  he 
is  doing,  whilst  photographs  by  William 
Asprey,  J.  L.  Robinson,  “West  Field.” 
“Phoenix  ”  and  E.  J.'Batchin,  may  well  be 
called  “Street”  Scenes  rather  than  photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  specific  individuals  prescribed. 

Postman,  Policeman,  Milkman,  Hawker  Competition. 

Second  Prize.  “The  Morning’s  Milk.” 

Adrien  E.  Barbe,  Glasgow. 


S.  Lee  Potter  got  on  the  wrong  side  of  his 
milk  cart ;  horse,  milkman  and  purchaser 
have  all  their  backs  turned  to  him. 

Street  Scene  Competition. — We  quite 
expected  a  larger  entry  for  this  contest  than 
we  have  had  ;  it  seemed  undoubtedly  the  sort 
of  thing  that  the  man  in  the  street  could  go  in 
for,  and  gave  our  town  readers,  who  are 
numerous,  an  excellent  chance  of  showing 
what  they  coulcj  do  in  their  own  familiar 
surroundings.  The  awards  are  as  follows  ; — 
First,  George  Kelsall,  321,  Dickenson  Road, 
Longsight,  Manchester  ;  second,  C.  Ponting, 
26,  Hill  Top  Mount,  Roundhay  Road,  Leeds  ; 
third,  Jesse  J.  Price,  Bank  House,  Tewkes¬ 
bury.  Mr.  Kelsall  undoubtedly  had  the 
poorest  material  to  deal  with.  It  is  hard  work 
to  make  anything  presentable  out  of  such 
great,  ugly  factories  as  those  in  his  picture, 
yet  by  choosing  a  position  where  the  curves 
of  the  street,  and  the  other  principal  lines  run 
into  the  picture  and  by  waiting  for  some  dark 
object  in  the  foreground  to  throw  back  the 
distance,  he  has  produced  a  result,  which  is 
not  without  artistic  merit.  Mr.  Ponting’s 
production  is  very  impressionistic  in  character, 
is  possessed  of  certain  easily  recognisable 
merit,  and  whilst  a  lot  of  detail  has  been 
suppressed,  the  character  of  the  scene  is  not 
in  the  least  lost.  He  too  had  some  of  the 
worst  material  to  deal  with,  but  he  has  im¬ 
parted  to  it  a  little  of  the  true  artistic  feeling. 
Mr.  Price  has  been  rather  more  fortunate  in 
having  an  old-fashioned  town  for  his  subject, 
and  has  simply  chosen  a  good  position 
where  the  lines  of  the  street  curve  gracefully, 
and  he  has  also  selected  the  right  opportunitv, 
just  when  the  carts  came  suitably  into  the 
foreground.  We  award  no  certificates  in  this 
particular  case,  but  have  selected  just  a  few 
of  the  best  photographs  for  criticism.  “Nap  ” 
might  have  chosen  a  rather  better  position  ; 
the  lighting  is  good,  but  he  has  no  bold  object 


in  the  foreground.  “  Phillippi’s  ”  street  is 
rather  too  full  of  people  and  cattle,  it  is  a  some¬ 
what  confused  jumble.  A  better  opportunity 
would  have  been  provided  rather  earlier  in 
the  day.  If  “  L.W.”  had  gone  to  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  close  up  to  the  pavement, 
he  might  have  made  something  out  of  his 
view  of  the  Kingsland  Road,  but,  as  at  present, 


Street  Scene  Competition.  Third  Prize. 

“A  Midsummer  Noon  in  a  Sleepy  Town.” 

Jesse  J.  Price,  Tewkesbury. 
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all  the  foreground  is  occupied  by  bare  road¬ 
way,  whilst  the  interesting  objects  are  jumbled 
together  in  the  middle  distance.  “Matt’s” 
effect  is  too  indistinct,  and  the  outlines  not 
sufficiently  beautiful  to  pass  without  other 
details  of  interest.  “  Gess  ”  submits  a  view 
•of  a  tramcar,  not  of  a  street. 

FORTHCOMING  EVENTS 

Doll  Photograph  Competiiion.  Three  prizes  are 
offered,  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  most  amusing  photographs  of  a  doll  or 
•dolls.  There  are  almost  as  many  kinds  of  dolls 
now-a-days  as  of  human  beings,  and  since  dolls  are  to  be 
found  in  all  well-regulated  households,  we  imagine  that 
this  competition  will  be  very  readily  taken  up.  There 
are  some  particularly  funny  dolls,  too,  such  as  the 
Gollywog  and  his  associates,  but  we  do  not  limit  our 
readers  to  any  particular  species.  They  may  choose 
what  they  like,  but  they  must  arrange  these  dolls  to 
make  a  funny  picture.  The  competition  will  close 
July  25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Railway  Station  Competition. — Railway  stations 
are  always  interesting,  and  they  can  be  made,  with 
.proper  conditions,  most  pictorial.  In  offering,  there¬ 
fore,  three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  for  the  best, 


•second  best  and  third  best  photographs  we  ask  for  the 
best  photographs  of  a  railway  station,  in  which  there 
must  be  a  train  or  some  portion  of  it  at  a  standstill. 
We  do  not  want  any  1000th  of  a  second  shutter  work  of 
Flying  Scotchmen  in  this  case.  What  we  do  want  is  the 
most  pictorial  impression  of  a  railway  station  with  all 
its  familiar  attributes.  The  competition  will  close  July 
25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  May  issue. 

Sunshine. — Ten  shillings  each  for  the  two  best 
photographs  taken  in  broad  sunlight  and  showing 
strongly-marked  shadows  (but  not  too  strong,  please). 
Naturally  we  mean  a  landscape,  for  onlv  about  one 
portrait  in  a  thousand  taken  in  strong  sunlight  is  worth 
looking  at.  Still,  if  someone  sends  a  good  portrait  we 
shall  not  disqualify  it.  This  competition  will  close 
August  25.  The  coupon  was  given  in  the  June  issue. 

Harbour. — F'or  the  best  harbour  scene,  ios.  We  do 
not  remember  ever  having  set  a  subject  like  this  before, 
so  the  event  will  be  something  of  a  novelty.  This 
competition  will  close  August  25.  The  coupon  was  given 
in  the  June  issue. 

Group  of  Country  Children. — Three  prizes  of  ios., 
7s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  for  the  best,  second  best 
and  third  best  photograpfts  of  a  group  of  country 


Postman,  Policeman,  Milkman,  Hawker  Competition. 
Third  Prize.  “Lollipops.’’ 

Miss  A.  B.  Warburg,  London,  W. 


children.  Please  observe  that  appropriate  surroundings 
must  be  chosen  and  the  children  arranged  in  a  sensible 
manner,  not  like  stuck  sheep.  Here  is  a  good  chance 
to  do  something  interesting — something  that  you  can 
keep  a  look-out  for  during  your  summer  field  days. 
This  competition  will  close  Sept.  25.  The  coupon  is 
given  in  the  present  issue. 

Lantern  Slide. — Three  prizes  of  ios.,  7s.  6d.  and  5s. 
respectively  for  the  best,  second  best  and  third  best 
lantern  slides,  any  subject.  The  best  of  these  slides  will 
be  uted  for  a  circulating  set  during  next  winter.  This 
competition  will  close  September  25.  The  coupon  is 
given  in  the  present  issue. 

GENERAL  RULES. 

All  pittures,  etc.,  sent  in  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  proper  coupon  cut  from  the  advertising  pages  of  the 
issue  in  which  it  appears. 

A  competitor  may  send  in  as  many  photographs  as 
desired,  if  each  is  accompanied  by  a  separate  coupon. 

The  coupon  should  be  affixed  to  the  back  of  the 
print  by  one  corner,  and  bear  the  name  and  address 
and  other  particulars. 

Space  is  provided  for  a  nom-ile-plume,  if  competitors 
wish  to  employ  one,  but  in  any  case  the  full  mme 
and  address  must  be  given,  which,  however,  will  usually 
not  be  published  unless  the  competitor  receives  an 
award. 

Photographs  should  be  addressed  to  The  Editor, 
The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  The  Country 
Press,  Bradford.  They  must  arrive  not  later  than  the 
specified  dates  to  be  in  time  for  the  succeeding  com¬ 
petition. 

The  prints,  manuscripts,  etc.,  sent  in  become  the 
property  of  the  Editor,  to  reproduce  if  desirable,  either 
in  the  Critical  Column,  or  in  the  illustrated  articles,  or 
otherwise.  In  no  case  can  unsuccessful  ones  be 
returned,  except  where  expressly  stated. 

The  photographs  must  be  the  competitor’s  own  work, 
and  may  be  any  size,  but  they  are  preferred  not  larger 
than  whole-plate.  They  may  be  either  mounted  or 
unmounted,  at  the  discretion  of  the  sender. 

The  Editor  is  the  judge,  and  his  decision  is  final. 

A  special  coupon  is  provided  for  foreign  and  colonial 
readers,  available  for  any  competition  at  any  date. 


In  this  department  we  criticise  photographs  sent  to 
us  for  that  purpose,  and  give  reproductions  of  some  that 
are  particularly  useful  for  illustrating  the  principles  ot 
pictorial  selection.  Each  print  sent  in  must  be  posted 
flat  (not  rolled),  accompanied  by  threepence  in  stamps 
and  “The  Critic”  coupon  cut  from  the  current  number 
of  The  Practical  and  Junior  Photographer,  which  is  only 
available  up  to  the  date  specified  thereon.  A  special 
coupon  is  provided  for  Foreign  and  Colonial  readers, 
and  this  is  available  for  any  date.  Foreign  stamps  will 
be  accepted.  Prints  may  be  mounted  or  unmounted. 
Under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  returned. 

Hogarth. — This  will  hardly  do.  The  focus 
is  very  good,  but  you  have  over-exposed  con¬ 
siderably,  one  second  ought  to  have  been 
ample.  This  quite  accounts  for  the  flatness 
and  loss  of  brilliancy  in  the  whites.  You 
should  have  also  gone  in  for  something  more 
artistic  in  the  way  of  pose. 

Baggs. — Very  good  indeed.  Capital  example 
for  showing  how  a  common-place  view  can  be 
made  artistic,  if  the  correct  way  of  lighting  is 
hit  upon. 

44,  Garden  Reach,  India. — This  is  nearly 
a  picture;  it  is  well  taken  and  beautifully 
lighted,  but  somehow  or  other  the  ladies 
appear  a  wee  bit  stiff  and  self-conscious,  and 
this  spoils  the  effect.  It  is  one  of  those 
photographs  which  miss  by  a  hair’s  breadth. 
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L.W. — The  tulip  bed  picture  is  not  nearly 
as  pleasant  as  the  figure  study.  The  flowers 
are  fairly  well  taken  technically  speaking,  how¬ 
ever,  and  the  lighting  is  all  right  as  it  serves  to 
bring  them  out  well.  2. — A  natural  little  figure 
study,  lacking  in  detail  in  the  shadows,  how¬ 
ever.  Try  again  on  a  somewhat  brighter  day, 
giving  a  fraction  longer  exposure  if  possible. 


Solway. — Over  and  over  again  we  have 
said  that  this  class  of  subject  will  not  photo¬ 
graph.  Do  you  not  see  that  the  contrast 
must  be  too  strong  and  that  you  must  either 
lose  detail  in  the  foreground  or  else  in  the 
distance  ?  In  your  particular  case  you  have 
over-exposed.  Try  something  more  in  the 
open  next  time. 


F.  Ocus. — A  very  nice  little  snowscape 
and  very  nicely  trimmed,  and  it  shows 
what  can  be  done  at  one’s  own  door¬ 
step  if  one  has  artistic  perception. 

The  mount  is  rather  novel,  but  we 
doubt  the  expediency,  as  it  is 
inclined  to  degrade  the  whites 
of  the  snow  by  comparison. 

Boz. — This  is  slightly 
over-exposed,  and  you 
selected  a  somewhat 
commonplace  sub¬ 
ject.  We  can  buy 
guide  books 
with  pre¬ 
cisely  this 
view  in 
them, 


taken 
a  great 
deal  better 
than  you  have 
taken  it.  You 
should  have 
thought  out  a  more 
novel  way  of  treat¬ 
ment.  See  how  this 
present  picture  looks  in 
Velox. 

Irish  Girl.  —  This  is  not 
really  bad,  but  it  would  have  been 
much  better  if  the  horizon  line  had 
been  straight  and  if  you  had  made  the 
children  fill  nearly  the  whole  of  the  plate, 
taking  them  the  other  way  up  on  it. 


1  n  a 
b  1  a  c  k 
and  white 
picture, 
while  a  time 
exposure  mud¬ 
dles  the  water. 
We  fancy  you  have 
a  slight  tendency  to 
over-develop,  and  you 
certainly  did  not  choose 
the  most  suitable  printing 
process.  We  rather  fancy 
that  platinotype  would  give  you 
the  effect  required.  You  would 
have  to  carry  the  business  a  lot 
further  than  you  have  done  in  the 
present  case. 


B.T.W. — This  is  certainly  pretty  and 
makes  the  most  of  the  material.  We  do 
not,  however,  like  the  tone.  Brown 
snow  is  a  thing  not  seen  in  nature, 
and  when  you  can  get  Platinotype 
or  other  papers  which  will  print 
to  a  cold  grey  which  will  be 
in  keeping  with  the  subject, 
why  do  you  not  use 
them  ?  • 


Radix. — Rather 
hard.  A  difficult 
thing  to  take 
satisfactorily, 
because  a 
snap-shot 
must 
result 


Cymro. — A  good  snap-shot  so  far  as  exposure, 
etc.,  goes,  but  we  hardly  like  the  general 
arrangement.  You  should  either  have  had 
the  figures  in  a  better  place,  or  else  not 
introduced  them  at  all.  See  what  a  nasty 
blank  space  there  is  towards  the  right,  a  space 
which  is  accentuated  by  the  fulness  on  the  left. 


Submitted  for  criticism  by  F.  Ocus. 


Ireland. — In  the  first  place  the  exposure 
is  correct,  and  the  dog  humorously  posed  and 
fairly  well  lighted.  The  fault,  however,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  focus  is  out,  and  you  went 
too  near  to  him  or  did  not  use  a  correct 
magnifier.  You  could  not.  take  the  animal 
satisfactorily  this  size  with  a  Frena,  unless 
you  used  a  magnifier.  We  suppose  you  are 
aware  of  this.  The  printing  is  satisfactory 
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Yma. — We  have  often  recommended  the 
making  of  still-life  studies,  but  we  cannot 
congratulate  Yma  on  her  present  attempt. 
Oranges  are  very  difficult  things  to  photograph 
to  make  them  look  like  oranges,  and,  to 
begin  with,  the  oranges  in  this  print  look  like 
nothing  so  much  as  pitted  cannon  balls  of  the 
Cromwellian  period.  If  a  slightly  longer 
exposure  had  been  given  this  result  might 
not  have  been  brought  about,  but  we  person¬ 
ally  contend  that  there  are  some  things  that 
will  not  photograph,  and  oranges  are  amongst 
them.  Turning  from  this  difficulty  to  others, 
the  lighting  comes  too  directly  from  over 
head.  It  will  not  do  at  all.  You  should  have 
taken  the  photograph  in  a  different  spot  or 
waited  until  the  sun  was  a  little  lower  on  the 
horizon.  Lastly  the  whole  is  much  toocrowded, 


there  is  not  sufficient  elbow-room.  You  should 
have  stood  further  away  so  as  to  bring  the  group 
of  objects  well  within  the  limits  of  the  picture, 
so  that  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of 
unoccupied  space  is  left  all  round.  The 
composition  is  not  bad,  but  it  would  have 
been  better  had  you  placed  some  vase  or  other 
object  where  we  indicate  and  had  moved  the 
camera  a  trifle  to  the  left  so  that  the  candelabra 
became  the  central  object.  Another  orange 
or  two  would  have  had  to  be  added  to  the 
fight-hand  side  to  make  the  balance  more 
perfect,  while  the  plate  on  the  left  should 
have  been  put  back  so  that  its  rim  came  to 
just  where  we  have  marked  in  black. 

P.A.D.— Fairly  good,  but  flat.  You  selected 
a  good  position  and  secured  a  satisfactory 
foreground,  but  somehow  or  other  the  whole 
looks  dead.  Do  you  think  you  develop 
sufficiently,  or  is  there  something  the  matter 
with  your  platinotype  paper,  or  the  way  you 
manipulate  it  ?  Remember  that  clear  whites 
ought  to  be  clear  whites. 

Blue  Bell  —  A  typical  Yorkshire  land¬ 
scape.  You  should  print  in  clouds  or  use 
either  platinotype  or  carbon.  You  have  got 
a  green  shadow  in  your  Velox,  which  shows 
that  you  either  over-expose  or  use  stale 
developer. 

Newark. — This  would  be  very  pretty, 
especially  if  you  put  in  a  sunset  sky,  and 
printed  on  some  other  paper  than  glossy 
P.O.P.  Exposure  seems  to  be  about  correct. 


Bombax. — This  would  look  very  nice  in  C  C 
Platinotype.  It  looks  rather  muddly  and  dull 
as  you  print  it.  Cut  half  an  inch  off  the  sky. 

Fah. — This  is  nearly  a  picture,  it  only 
required  a  little  more  foreground  interest  and 
a  little  more  careful  printing  of  the  sky  to 
make  it  one.  The  general  tone  and  ensemble 
quite  satisfactory. 

Snap. — A  good  cloud  certainly,  but  you  will 
hardly  be  able  to  utilize  it  for  printing-in 
purposes,  on  account  of  the  objects  which 
over-lap  so  on  the  horizon.  The  mount  is 
very  satisfactory. 

Enthusiast. — Trivial,  but  rather  pretty. 
It  was  a  pity  that  the  horizon  line  was  not  a 
bit  straighten 

Sloyder. — This  might  be  very  nice  on 
some  other  paper,  but  it  is  too  contrasty  for 
Velox.  You  should  have  also  included  more 
foreground.  The  exposure  has  been  a  little 
short  considering  that  you  used  a  screen. 

Fido. — A  good  portrait,  practically  all  that 
this  class  of  thing  should  be.  We  can  suggest 
no  improvement. 

Jacko. — This  will  do  very  well,  but  a  sunset 
sky  would  improve  it.  It  would  make  a 
reasonable  composition  of  a  certain  class  then. 

S.B. — This  will  pass  as  a  topographical  view. 
It  is  not  very  artistic,  however.  We  must 
congratulate  you  on  the  way  in  which  you 
have  subdued  detail  in  the  background,  but 
the  whole  would  look  better  printed  in  carbon. 

Gas. — A  nice  little  picture.  The  child  is 
naturally  posed  and  the  surroundings  suffi¬ 
ciently  subdued.  But  the  technique  is  not 
quite  satisfactory.  We  fancy  that  a  little 


shorter  exposure  would  have  answered.  There 
also  seems  to  be  a  leak  in  the  camera  towards 
the  left.  We  have  our  doubts  as  to  your 
trimming. 
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R.F. — R.F.  apparently  attempts  to  follow 
the  professional.  He  appears  to  have  a 
studio  with  the  usual  accessories,  and  is  able 
to  get  hold  of  pictorial  models.  He  does  not 
succeed,  however.  In  the  present  instance  he 


Matt. — The  head  is  too  big  for  the  paper. 
It  is  nicely  selected,  however,  and  if  you  try 
again,  cutting  the  exposure  down  very  slightly 
and  developing  carefully,  you  will  get  some¬ 
thing  nice. 


had  a  fairly  satisfactory  personage  to  photo¬ 
graph,  a  personage  who,  in  spite  of  a  slight 
tendency  to  overdo  gesture,  was  well  attired 
and  looked  the  part  he  was  to  portray. 
R.F.  had  a  suitable  background,  an  old  castle 
of  some  sort  which  certainly  would  not  have 
jarred  in  conjunction  with  the  sitter.  So  far 
so  good.  But  what  does  he  do  ?  The  roadway 
from  the  castle  leads  directly  down  to  the 
spectator.  It  is  full  of  ruts  and  is  pictorially 
rugged  up  to  a  certain  point.  But,  alas ! 
when  there  it  changes  without  the  slightest 
warning  into  a  drawing-room  carpet,  while  at 
one  end  a  wicker-work  plant  pot  is  observable, 
and  at  the  other  side  a  stone  balustrade.  Oh, 
R.F.,  why  did  you  do  it?  Just  fancy  how 
very  much  more  effective  and  less  jarring  the 
whole  would  have  been  if  you  had  simply 
employed  a  plain  grey  floor  cloth  with  a  few 
bits  of  stones  sprinkled  on  it,  to  make  it  a  bit 
more  footpathy.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  you 
would-be  professionals,  who  put  no  end  of 
attention  to  the  production  of  good  negatives 
and  beautifully-finished  prints,  will  give  your 
mind  so  very  little  to  the  suitability  of  sur¬ 
roundings  and  general  matchings. 

Kettering. — The  composition  is  all  right, 
but  you  should  have  developed  your  negative 
a  bit  more,  you  would  then  have  got  a  greater 
contrast.  You  can  make  it  into  a  wet  day 
presentment,  however,  by  introducing  some 
heavy  clouds.  We  rather  like  it  as  you  have 
trimmed,  but  we  think  it  would  stand  half  an 
inch  more  off  the  sky.  This  cuts  the  poplar 
tree  down,  but  takes  away  the  square  shape 
of  the  whole. 


N.  A.  T. — Here  is  a  specimen  of  bad  green¬ 
house  portraiture.  The  pose  of  the  lady  is 
satisfactory,  save  that  her  hand  would  have 
looked  better  had  she  held  it  on  her  lap.  The 
faults  of  the  whole  are  the  lighting,  which  is 


too  "all  round,"  and  the  introduction  of  a 
florid  screen,  which  draws  the  eye  away 
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entirely  from -the  principal  object.  The 
artist  should  remember  that  the  greenhouse, 
as  a  rule,  is  very  evenly  lighted,  and  he 
should  consequently  have  moved  his  sitter 
about  until  he  found  some  portion  of  the 
place  which  would  give  a  more  Rembrandt 
effect.  If  this  cannot  be  obtained  naturally 
cloths  should  have  been  placed  on  the  green¬ 
house  roof.  With  regard  to  the  second  defect 
the  remedy  is  obvious.  A  screen  with  no 
pattern  in  it  whatever,  or  at  least  a  subdued 
one,  should  always  be  used  when  it  is  wished 
to  bring  out  a  face  from  its  surroundings. 

Roderick  Dhu. — Not  bad,  but  rather 
crowded,  and  the  lighting  was  hardly 
sufficiently  striking,  while  the  whole  would 
have  looked  better  the  other  way  up  on  the 
plate. 

Mechanic. — Very  black  and  white,  and  the 
trees  in  the  immediate  foreground  spoil  it. 
You  should  have  given  a  very  slightly 
shorter  exposure  and  not  carried  development 
quite  so  far.  The  scene  should  also  have  been 
the  other  way  up  on  the  plate,  and  should 
have  finished  at  the  edge  of  the  third  trunk 
on  the  right. 

Bob. — You  should  have  waited  until  the 
boat  was  a  little  more  central,  if  you  wished  to 
make  a  square  picture.  The  best  way,  how¬ 
ever,  to  make  the  most  of  your  present  print, 
is  to  trim  it  into  a  circle,  the  compass  point 
to  be  placed  a  tiny  bit  to  the  left  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river. 

G.  Barker. — This  is  fair,  but  a  little  bit 
professional-like,  that  is,  the  child  has  a  stiff 
and  constrained  appearance.  You  should  have 
let  her  look  down  at  the  dolly.  The  dark 
carpet  coming  against  the  white  background 
makes  too  sharp  a  line.  Think  how  nice  it 
would  have  been  if  you  had  used  the  back¬ 
ground  itself  for  her  to  stand  on. 

Dodge  M’eye. — This  photograph  would 
have  been  better  if  you  had  made  a  snap-shot 
of  it  and  simply  posed  the  people  as  if  they 
were  beating  the  carpet,  instead  of  letting  them 
actually  do  it.  There  is  something  radically 
wrong  with  your  toning  bath,  but  we  can 
hardly  tell  without  knowing  its  ingredients. 
Try  this  print  on  Velox. 

Kersie.- — A  pretty  bit,  but  it  wants  some 
clouds  printing  in  to  make  it  satisfactory. 

F.P.H. — A  first-rate  architectural  picture, 
both  pictorially  and  technically  pleasing.  The 
circular  way  of  treatment  was  certainly  the 
best  to  adopt. 

Banjo. — This  is  certainly  natural,  but  it 
would  have  been  better  if  your  wife  had  taken 
a  little  more  pains.  You  and  your  friend  are 
taken  all  right,  certainly,  but  you  are  both  too 
big  for  the  print.  The  wall-paper  comes  out 
too  aggressively.  It  would  have  been  better 
if  she  had  used  a  bigger  stop,  so  as  to  throw 
it  more  out  of  focus. 

Aitch  Kay.— Very  nice  indeed.  We  can 
suggest  no  way  in  which  you  could  improve  it. 

Happy  Valley. — This  would  have  done 
with  a  very  little  shorter  exposure,  but  only  a 
very  little.  It  would  then  have  been  a  satis¬ 
factory  geological  picture.  It  serves  its  pur¬ 
pose,  however,  very  well  in  its  present  condition. 


Oscar  — Might  look  well  in  platinotype,  as 
the  material  you  selected  was  satisfactory. 
There  is  something  rather  curious  about  the 
sky,  however.  It  appears  to  us  that  you  did 
not  carry  development  far  enough.  A  blank 
white  sky  is  an  abomination,  but  a  dirty  one 
like  yours  is  nearly  as  bad. 

Robin  Hood  and  Ultra. — For  lack  of 
space  criticisms  of  your  photographs  have 
been  held  over. 

PHOTOGRAPHS  REGISTERED 
DURING  THE  MONTH. 

A  group  of  Their  Majesties  King  Edward  the  VII.  and 
Queen  Alexandra  and  friends.  William  Rose,  18,  Emma 
Place,  East  Stonehouse,  Devon. 

A  portrait  of  William  Shakespeare,  from  the  oil  paint¬ 
ing  said  to  be  by  Richard  Burbage,  and  which  was  for  so 
many  years  lost  sight  of.  It  was  discovered  among  the 
collection  at  Chilton  House,  Oxfordshire,  and  after¬ 
wards  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Booker,  who 


has  placed  it  in  an  old  black  Warwickshire  frame, 
carved  by  Mr.  Culliford,  of  Stratford.  Mr.  Booker  has 
collected  a  great  deal  of  evidence  in  support  of  its 
genuineness.  E.  Booker,  25,  Wood  Street,  Stratford- 
on-Avon. 

Hnswers  to  Correspondents. 

L.W.— Your  analysis  of  the  awards  is  most  interesting. 
How  it  is  that  London  makes  such  a  poor  show  we  can¬ 
not  tell.  As  to  Manchester — well,  that  town  seems  to  do 
no  better.  In  point  of  fact  we  appear  to  have  very  few 
competitors  in  those  centres,  though  naturally  we  have 
many  readers.  Cannot  you  try  and  do  something 
towards  redeeming  the  fortunes  of  London  yourself  ? 

E.  C.  Pitt-Johnson. — We  note  your  suggestion  and 
propose  to  give  criticisms  of  the  certificate  winners  pretty 
regularly  in  future. 

E.  Christian. — Four  or  five  minutes  ought  to  be 
enough,  unless  the  exposures  have  been  made  in  a  poor 
light,  or  you  have  used  a  smaller  stop  than  the  conditions 
would  admit. 

Eikonogen  wants  to  know  how  to  make  cloud 
negatives.  Backed  plates  are  better,  but  unbacked  ones 
will  do  well  enough.  Use  an  “  ordinary  ”  or  slow  plate, 
a  small  stop,  and  be  careful  not  to  carry  development  too 
far.  Cloud  negatives  must  be  made  at  all  times  of  day  to 
correspond  with  landscapes  which  likewise  are  taken  at 
all  hours. 

H.  H.  Connah. — The  making  of  colour  screens  is  not 
a  particularly  simple  operation— and  since  it  is  so  much 
more  advantageous  to  buy  them,  we  have  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  describe  the  process. 
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